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ARTICLE I. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDA * 

By MAURXCK BLOOMPIBLD, 
l‘UOPft*SOI» IN JOHN* IIOI'KINS UNIVERSITY, IIAI.TIMOUR, >II>. 


Presented Ut Uio Society April, 1802. 


I. The Legend ok Soma and the Eagle. 

The legend of the rape of the heavenly drink, the Sonia, is 
one of the most valued themes of the Vcdic poets and the story¬ 
tellers of the IJrfihmanas. The event is constantly alluded to, 
and not infrequently narrated in full. The earliest version of the 
legend in mantra -form is given at RV. iv. 2G and 27, and the inter¬ 
pretation of these two hymns has engaged the interest of Vedic 
scholars from very early times. Especially iv. 27 contains evi¬ 
dently the most complete and rounded statement of the event in 

J iestion, and many are the attempts which have been made to 
ucidato this difficult hymn. The correct interpretation of the 
hymn seems to have been lost among the Hindus themselves 
at a very early time, since the A A. ii. 5. f3 ff. places the first 
stanza in the mouth of its reputed author, Vfimadcva, who thus 
becomes himself the eagle, and is supposed to have discovered 
all the races of the gods. This view of the hymn is adopted 
from the AA. by Sfiyana, and he therefore has nothing to offer 
which wc may employ in establishing the general character 
of the myth. Adalbert Kuhn, in his famous book, Die Ilerab- 
kunft des Fetters wul ties (rOttertmukes , p. 14G, supposes that 
Ind'ra, having been confined in the bosom of the clouds, assumes 
the form of an eagle, and brings the Soma to mortals, after hav¬ 
ing overcome Tvastar, or some other hostile divinity. Ludwig, 
in his translation,’ *ii. 502 ff., and in his commentary, v. 4G7 ff., 
does not present a systematic interpretation of the hymn from 


•Tins is the fifth of the series tearing this title; as to the first three, 
see this Journal, vol. xv., pp. 143 IT.: the fourth appeared in the Amrr. 
Journ. Philol. xii. 414-443. 
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the point of view of its mythological character. On p. 408 of 
the commentary, he considers Soma as the speaker in the first 
stanza of iv. 27, and this characterizes his conception of the 
situation. Grassmann, in his translation, i. 104 fF., correctly nuts 
tho first stanza into the mouth of (ho eagle, the succeeding 
stanzas being spoken by Soma. While this is correct, Grassmann 
does not make any attempt to state who the eagle really was, and 
how the eagle and the So in ft came into such close relation as to 
justify a dialogue between them. By dint of emending n\r 
adiyam in st. I to mr wliyat, as well as by certain other changes 
in the text, Roth has reconstructed and translated the hymn in 
Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 353 IT.* In his opinion, Soma in a monologue 
describes how tho eagle came to carry him away, and how ho 
succeeded in performing this undertaking. Roth also does not 
attempt to explain tho myth. His method of dealing with the 
hymn was criticised by Berguigne, It el if/ion Valijne, iii. 322 IT. 
Tho latter regards Soma as the speaker in stanza 1, and thinks 
that Soma himself, taking tho form of an oagle, fiies forth (cf. 
especially p. 328). Another uxiilanation, too complicated for dis¬ 
cussion in this connection, is that of Koulikovski In tho Revue 
do linyuistit/ue, xviii. 1 ff. Both Borgaigno’s and Koulikovski’s 
views are criticized by Kggeling in the introduction to tlio second 
volume of his translation of tho ^Jatapatha-Brillnnana, Stored 
Books of the East, xxvi.,p. xx IT. Pisoliol, in Pinched and Gobbler's 
Vedische Studicn , i. 206 IT., has advanced an explanation of the 
hymn which introduces Indra, tho eagle, and Soma as tho 
dramatis personas, without attempting any naturalistic explana¬ 
tion of tho eaglo. According to PlHchel, the’ first half of st. 

1 is spoken by Indra ; tho second half by the eaglo ; the first 
half of st. 2 by Soma ; the remainder of the hymn is nar¬ 
rated by tho poet. Certain points in Pisolicl’s exposition of the 
hymn have boon criticized by Ludwig in bis essay l bar Methods 
bfli Interpretation dcs My- Veda , pp. 30, 00 ; bo does not, how¬ 
ever, substitute any distinct viow of tho hymn in tho plaoe of 
his own former translation, or of tho interpretation advanced by. 
bis predecessors. Furthor, Ilillobrandt in bis recent book, 
Vcdische Mytholoffie (Erstcr Band). Soma nnd vertearuUe GOt¬ 
ter, pp. 277 ff., has defended anew Roth’s emendation, and has 
added points of view in support of his interpretation. He, how¬ 
ever, also fails to show who the eaglo is, and wherein is to be 
found the naturalistic basis for tho entire myth. Finally, Reg- 
naud in a still raoro recent volume, entitled Ze Riy- Veda el les 
oriyines de la mytholoyie indo-europienne , pp. 298 ff., has sub¬ 
jected many of his predecessors to a most radical criticism, 
dominated by bis own peculiar views, and ho has not failed to 
add his own translation of RV. iv. 26 and 27. 


* Hillebrandt, in his Veda chrestomathy, p. 25, adopts most of Roth’s 
suggestions, and accordingly he lias taken nir adiyat into the text, 
instead of rtir adiyam of the MSS. 
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The Legend of Soma and the Eagle. 

My own treatment of the legend, undertaken somewhat shame¬ 
facedly after so many painstaking efforts on the part of my prede¬ 
cessors, is justified by a greater sympathy for the versions of the 
story, and the allusions made to it, in the entire literature, as far 
as it was accessible to me. Certainly all former attempts are 
deficient on the very face of them, because they do not pay due 
regard to the later forms of the legend. They do not endeavor 
to show how the versions of the Brahman as, which in the most 
familiar manner substitute the gdyatri-motvo in the place of the 
eagle, could have arisen upon the basis of the form of the legend 
in the mantras. I shall endeavor to show that the ffilyatri is the 
mystic sacerdotal name of Agni, the heavenly Agni (the light¬ 
ning), who is the eagle. The legend contains the description of 
the flight forth of the lightning from the womb of the cloud; 
as the lightning shoots from the cloud, the heavenly fluid, the 
Soma, streams down upon the earth. The individual points of 
the myth will appear in groator detail in the course of this expo¬ 
sition. 

lie who undertakes to interpret the three stanzas which make 
up AV. vi. 48 must certainly grope in the dark without a knowl¬ 
edge of the ritnalistio literature. The ease is somewhat similar 
to that of AV. vi. 80 :* practices and legends are at the back of 
tbo stanzas ; they are in fact not proper Atharvan-vorses, but 
evidently belong to the same class as a host of formulas in the 
Yajus-samAiWs, and their employment as such in the Atharvan 
ritual will appear very clearly. The stanzas are : 1. pyend 'si. 
gOyatrdchandtl thin tint rabhe: smtstt mil sum valid 'syd yajdasyo 
'd/ci sndhd. 2 . I'bhnr atijdgucchundd arm tod rabhe: smsli etc. 
3. er'sd 'si tristhpehandd anu tvd rabhe: sea sit etc. 

The passage may be translated : 1 . ‘ Thou art the eagle, thy 
metre is the gflyatrl, thee I take hold of; carry me prosperously 
to the completion of this sacrifice. 2. Thou art a Bblm, thy 
metrp. is the jagatl, thee I tako'liold of, etc. 3. Thou art a bull, 
thy metro is the tristubh, thee I take hold of, etc.’ 

The stylo of the passage and the expression yajfU/sya udr'c 
(of. VS. iv. 0, 10 ; OB. iii. 1. 1. 12; xiv. 1. 1. 4 ; AQS. iv. 2. 8) 
point to the prduta- ceremonial for its explanation. Accordingly 
passages which correspond more or less olosely occur extensively 
in the prflttfa-literatnre. Thus, at T8. iii. 2 . 1 . 1 . we have : pyend 
1 si gayulrdchandd anu tvd "rabhe svasli mil sum paraya; suparnd 
‘si tristdpchundd dim, etc./ sag ha 'si jdgaClc/utndd anu, etc. The 
passage is quoted with the words pyeno ‘si guyatruchandah in 
Ap-. gr. xii. 17. 15. At £B. xii. 3. 4. 3-5 ; K£S. xiii. 1. 11, we 
have the same formulas with the variant rbhur usiior saghd 'si 
in the third. At GB. i. 5. 12-14 the same formulas with samrdd 
asi for suparno ‘si, and suoro ‘si guyo ‘si (like PB. below) for 


*Cf. Contributions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 108 ft. 
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sutjhn 'si. At ^8. vi. 8. 10-12, wc have: pycno ‘si pat nil ydya- 
trachandd anu tea "rahhc scusti mii mm pdrayd 'sya yujilasyo 
'ilrcam; sxqntnto ‘si paled trUtopchanddh; sakhii 'si jutted 
jagacehanddh. At PB. i. 3. 8 ; 5. 12, 15 wc have: pyeno ‘si 
gdyutrachandd anu tvii "rahhe- etc.; orsako ‘si tristupchaudd(t, 
etc.; svaro ‘si yayo *si juguccJumddh, etc.: cf. also LQS. i. 12. 
13 ; ii. 1. 5.; 5. 5.* All these texts, excepting the TS., state dis- 
tiiic'ly that the three formulas were employed respectively at the 
thV $^\\y pressures of the Soma; and accordingly the Atharvan 
hyrtv^, n question (vi. 48) is employed in the Vuit Sfl. 17. 10 ; 
21 . n tlie same occasions: stanza 1 at the prdtah-savana; 
st. . > tlio mddhyamdinn; st 2 at the trfiya-savuna. This 
any k erfoctly with (!ll. iv. 2. 5. 20 : gdyatrl viii prdtahsa - 
oo/it. ’• .thati, tristum mddhyamdinam Mowuim, jagati trtiya- 
sananum. Very much the same statements occur at TS. ii. 2. 9. 
5, 0 ; TB. i. 8. 8. 3 ; £B. iv. 3. 3. 9 ; AB. iii. 12. 3-5 ; PB. vi. 3. 
11 ; Vuit. 19. 10 , 17 ; <X». xiii. 5. 4-0 ; xiv. 33. 7, 10, 13 ; K0S. 
xxv. 14. 10, 17; Chand. Ui». iii. 10. 1,3,5; Suvana to RV. i. 
1G4. 23 ; Agnisvfunin to LOS. ii. 5. 5, and elsewhero.f Furtlier- 
moro, this distribution of the metres among the three soma-pres¬ 
sures is the fundamental and prevailing one in the hymns of tho 
11V., as was shown by Bergaigno in his posthumous Jlcchcrchas 
sur P/iistoire de la liturgie Vctliguc, printed in vol. xiii. (IH89) 
of tho Journal Asiatique: seo especially chapter iv., p. 100 IF. ^ 
Tho second stanza ol our hymn, that which is employed at the 
trtiyoMinana, is addressed to the Rbhus, who arc sharers in it 
with Indra at all periods of early ritualistic practice.^ Thus the 
scholiast at Iv£S. xxii. 0. 4 : drofutvam iti trliyasaoanupavamd- 
nam negate 4 tho jmvamitua stotYa at tho third pressure is said 
to belong to the Rbhus.’ Similarly the scholiast at £B. x. 1. 2. 7 : 


•The connection of tho eagle and tho odyufri-uietre apjiears also at 
VS. xii. 4 : suparuo 'si yarutmdns trivrt le pint gdyatrmh caksu/j, etc. 

* Tho employment of tho entire hymn at Kuug. 50. 4 ; 59. 27 is more 
secondary ; it is recited at the initiation of the brahmaedrin and at the 
consecration for tho Soma-sacrillce (dikpl). See especially 59. 27: . . . 
dlksitasua vd brahnuxcdriiyt t*l dai.ufapraddnam. This employment is 
probably due to tho occurrence in the hymn of designations of metres, 
in whoso protection the person about to be consecrated is placed. At 
tho rdjasuya, also a ceremony of consecration, the king is commended 
to the care of the metres: see TS. i. 8. 13. 1; VS. x. 10-14 ; (JB. v. 4. 

1 tVwould not pass without notice the frequent connection in the 
ritual of the Aditvas and Surya with the evening pressure : see e. g. 
CB. xii. 8. 4. 1: GB. i. 4. 7. 8; 3.11; Ap. Cr. xiii. 11. 1: ggS. xiv. 88. 

14: AB. ii. 32. 1; Nirukta viL 10: cf. Bergaigne. 1. c. p. 171. The 
iatiati metre elsewhere also is associated with the Adityas and the sun : 
o. g. CB. x. 8. 2. 6; TA. iv. 6. 1. At PB. i. 5. 15, where the formula is • 
svaro 'si gayo 'si jagacehanddh, etc., the commentator also ascribes 
the ceremony to Surva: he drhhavapaiximdndbhimdnin surya tvam 
jagacchandOJt. Similarly the Rudras, Indra’s companions, are fre- 

S ently associated with the noon pressure and the trisftibh , e. g. Ap. 

. xiii. 2. 8; xiv. 20. 7. 
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trtlyasaoanc saptadapastotriyCdmukah Arhhauah ptivunulnah. 
Cf. also AQS. v. 17. 1 IT.; GB. ii. 2. 22. This is represented in 
the ltV. by passages like RV. iv. 35. 7, prdtali suUbn apibo 
haryapva mddhyaiiulinaih savantnh kioalam te*: sum rbhhbhih 
pibasoa raltuid/iebhih mkliihr ytin indra cukrsc aukrlyd 4 in the 
morning you drank tho pressed drink, O you with the bay steeds; 
the noon-tide pressiug is exclusively yours ; drink (in tho even¬ 
ing) with the Rbhus, tho bos towers of treasure, whom yo.' <*vo 
made your friends becausu of their skilful deeds ;’f liV; iv’ 4; 
pibatu tuljn rbhaoo (lade vo md/ii trltya/h sdimnam m • a ; 
liV. iv. 33. 11, tc nfinrnn asma rhhuvo mis tin i trltyt i'm 
sdoane dadlata. So also RV. iv. 34. 5 ; TS. iii. 1. 0. 2 d- 

wig, llitj Veda, iii. 384 ; Borgnigne 1.0. pp. II and 1 <k . «YVo 
have therefore for tlio second stanza of the hymn the following 
obvious conditions: it is recited at tho trtlyusaoanu, it is 
addressed to tho Rbhus, and the Rbhus are connected with the 
jayatl-mvtro because the jnyall-umtve is the prominent metre of 
tho evening-pressures (of. GB. ii. 4. 10, 18).J The third stanza 
of AV. vi. 48 is employed at tho noon-tide pressure, the mfld/t- 
yanulina. This, as is distinctly stated at RV. iv. 35. 7 (sco above), 
belongs to Indra especially : see also iii. 32. I ; v. 40. 4 ; vi. 47. 
0 ; viii. 13.13 ; 37. 1 ; x. 170. 3 ; VS. xix. 20. Tho Brilhuianas and 
Sfltras frequently present the same statement: o. g. (J3B. ii. 4. 4. 
12 ; AB. ii. 32. 1; GB. ii. 2. 21. Tho appearance of the Rudras 
at the mtld/iyamdina. e. g. (JIB. xii. 3. 4.1; GB. i. 4. 7, 8 ; 5. 11 ; 

xiv. 33. 11 (of. VS. xxiii. 8), is founded upon early concep¬ 
tions which assume their companionship with Indra : see o. p. in 
RV. iii. 32. 3, mddhyariidine sdvane vojra/iasta p'tbti rudnbhih 
sdt/anab suyipra. That the tristubh is tho motro of Indra is 
stated distinctly at RV. x. 130. 6 ; TS. i. 8. 13. I ; vii. 1. 1. 4 ; 
2. 0. 3 ; VS. viii. 47 ; ix. 33 ; xxix. 00 ; MS. iii. 7. 3 ; Hath, 
xxiii. 10 : ^B. ix. 4. 3. 7 ; 5. 1. 33 ; x. 3. 2. 5 ; TA. iv. 0. 1 ; KB. 
iii. 2. Moreover, at TS. vi. 1. 0. 2 ; QB. iv. 3. 2. 8 we have the 
explicit statement that the triHubh is the metre of tho noon- 
pressnro, and at Nir. vii. 10 Indra is mentioned along with these. 


* Cf. CB. Iv. 8. 8. fl. 
f Or along with their good deeds 7 

fit is of no mean interest to find the stanza AV. vi. 48. 2, which 
deals with the trttmsavuna. in the middle between those of tho prMuh- 
saixma and the iMdliyailuUnu. Tho VA.it. (17. 10) refuses to take thorn 
in this order, and the parallel versions cited on pp. 8.4 present tho stanza 
which contains the divinity of the myun-uu>tro in the third, not in 
the second place. I make no doubt that the fault is with the diaskeu- 
nsts of the (^tUniakn-version of the AV. : the criticnKAtharvan edition 
of the future will follow the manifestly sensible arrangement of the 
stanzas os given in the Viiit., TS., etc. The cas«- is especially calculated 

U rove that independent criticism may lie brought to bear on the 
itional arrangement of stanzas in Veclic hymns ; it shows also 
once more the inseparable relation between the hymns and tho ritual, 
and the futility of carrying on the study of either without the aid of 
the other. In this instance, certainly, the ritualistic tradition is bettor, 
and reaches behind that of the Saiiihitil. • >/•— 


M. Bloomjield. 


The third stanza of our hymn thus presents the following con¬ 
ditions : it is recited at the noon-tide pressure, it is addressed to 
Indra under the thin disguise of his epithet or'xuu* ‘ hull,’ and it 
is connected with the tristuhh, the prevailing metre of tjte mid¬ 
day pressure: cf. Weber, fn<l. Stud. viii. frj ff.; Bergaigne, 1. e. 
p. I (JO IT., IOC. 

We have thus shown that stanzas 2 and 3 are invocations 
respectively to the J.Uihus at the evening pressure, and to Indra 
at the mid-day pressure. In order to render clear the divinity 
which is invoked in stanza I by tlm nil mo of vyuut ‘eagle,’ we 
must go further nflcld. In the Brfduuanas the legend of Soma 
and the eagle appears very consistently in a version which sub¬ 
stitutes the (/di/utrl for the eagle. The story is told or alluded to 
innumerable times in texts of this sort. Thus, it is treated at 
AB. iii. 2A-27 as follows : 

‘ King Soma, you know, lived in yonder world (in heaven). 
In reference to him the gods and the Rsis deliberated: “ IIow 
might this King Soma conic to us?” They said to the metres: 
“Do yo bring to ns thin king Soma.” “All right” (said they). 
They, transforming themselves into birds, Hew up. Because 
they, transforming themselves into birds (mtparmi), Hew up, the 
knowors of legends designate (this event) as tho bird-legend 
(sihtparna). Tho metres then went to king Soma. . . Tho 
juyatl . . . Hew up first. In flying up, she became tired after 
having gonohalf way. . . . Then the trbtubh flow up. In Hying 
up, after having gone moro than half way’, she became tired. . . . 
'liie gods said to the f/dyatrl: “Do you fetch king Soma.” 
“All right’’(said sho) j “do yo pronounce over mo tho entire 
charm for procuring a safe journey.” “ All right ” (said they). 
Sho flew up. The gods recited over her the entire formula for 
procuring a safe journey: "pro, ca, ca; in perfect safoty he 
goes ; in safety lie comes hack”. . . . Sho, Hying, frightenod the 

g uardians of the Soma, aiul with her feet and bill seized king 

oma.Kjyiinn, a guardian of the Soma, discharging (an 

arrow) after hor, cut off a talon of her left foot.What (the 

f/dyatn) seized with her right foot, that became tho morning 

E rcssure ( prdlalisuvana ).What sho seized with her loft foot 

ccamo tho noon pressure ( mddfiyamdinam savanam). . . . What 
she seized became tho third pressuro (i trllyaih savanam). . . .’ 

This form of the legend is alluded to familiarly in various 
places, at times with distinct mention of the identity of the 
eagle (ci/ena) and the yilyatfi, Thus, at QB. i. 8. 2. 10, tad vdi 
kanisthaoi chandaJi sad yayatrl prathamh c/iandasath yujyale 


man 


Though the smallest metre, the yilyatrl is employed first of the 


* V^aka at PB. i. 5. 12; I 
glosses tlie word by i ml rah, us 
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metres ; and this on account of her strength, since, having trans¬ 
formed herself into an eagle, she brought the Soma from heaven;’ 
<?B. iii. 4. 1. 12, yyendya tea sonwbhrtc visnave tve ’ ti * tad 
gdyatrlm anndb/iajiUi sd gad gdyatrl pyeno bhhtod dirnh somam 
dharat tend sd pyenah somabhrt. ‘ In uttering the formula: 
“ Thee for the Soma-bearing eagle ! thee for Vianu !” thereby 
he assigns to the gdyatrl her share. Because the gdyatrl, having 
become an eagle, carried olT Soma from heaven, therefore she is 
the Soma-bearing eagle.’ Similarly iii. 0. 4. 10 , pgcndga tvO 
somubhrta iti, tad y dig airydi minilte ‘gnayc tod rayaspusada ity 
aynir vdi gdyatrl tad gdyatrydi niimVe m yad gdyatrl pycno 
bhiitnd divah somam dharat tend sa pgeuah somabhrt “‘Thee for 
the Sonm-henring eagle !” this he measures out for the gdyatrl. 
“Thee for Agni, the hustower of growth of wealth !” Now Agni 
is the gdyatrl; lie measures this out for the gdyatrl. Ami since the 
gdyatrl , having turned eagle, fetohed Soma from heaven, therefore 
she is the Soma-hearing eagle.’ This passage is of especial inter¬ 
est ns it mentions Agni distinctly as equal to the gdyatrl and the 
eagle ; it contains in itself, as we shall see, the key to tho entire 
legend. At <?B. iv. 3. 2. 7 we have: ‘ In tho beginning tho metres 
consisted of four syllables. Then tho jagatl now up for Soma, 
and came back leaving three syllables. Then tho tristubh How 
up for Soma, and ennio hack leaving behind one syllabic. Then 
the gdyatrl flew up for Soma, and she came back'bringing with 
her those syllables as well as Soma.’ Vory similar to tho last 
is the allusion to the legend at PB. viii. 4. 1-4 ; ix. 6. 4. At Q\l. 
i. 7. 1. I wo have : yatra vdi gdyatrl somam a chid 'natal tadasyd 
d/arantyd apdd astd *bhydyatya parnam jiracicfieda gdyatrydi 
od 8omasya vd rdjflas tat pulitnd par no *bhavnt * When the 
gdyatrl flow towards Soma, a footless archer, aiming at her while 
sho was carrying him off, severed ono of tho feathers (par/ia) 
either of tho gdyatrl or of king Soma ; this falling down became 
a 7 >flr/j<i-trco.’ Cf. also Mahldhara to VS. i. 1. Vory similar is 
TS. iii. 6. 7. 1 (cf. also TB. i. 1. 3. 10 ; 2. 1. 0 ; 4. 7. 5 ; iii. 2. 1. 1); 
trtiyasydm ito divi soma dslt, tarn gdyatry d ’karat, tasya parnam 
achidyata, tat parno 'bhavat ‘In tho third heaven from iiere 
dwelt Soma ; him tho gdyatrl stole. Of him a feather (parna) 
was cut off; that became a parna-treo.’ Aud at £B. xi. 7. 2. 8, 
divi vdi soma dslt turn gdyatrl vayo bhfdvd "karat. AIro PB. 
ix 5. 4 tells the story in a condensed form. And in Ap. £r. i. 
6. 8 wc have tho statement tritlyasydi divo gdyutriyd soma 
dbhrlah. 

The same dkhydna within a different frame is told at TS. vi. 
1. 0. 1 % ff. : ‘KadrQ and Suparni fought for their own persons. 
Kadrft'overcame Suparni. She fKadifl) said: “In the third 
heaven from here is Soma; steal him and ransom yourself with 
him.” KadrQ is this (earth), Suparni yonder (heaven); the 


1 Cf. also TS. i. 2. 10. 1: MS. i. 2. 6; 3. 3. 
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metres are the children of Suparni. She (SupuniT) said (to the 
metres): “ For this parents bring up children. Kadrfi has told 
me : ‘ In the third heaven from here is Soma ; steal him and 
ransom yourself with him.’” The ja//t/tl, consisting of fourteen 
syllables, Hew up; she returned without having obtained him; of 
her two syllables were wanting. . . The t.rhtuhh, consisting of 
thirteen syllables, Hew up ; she returned without having obtained 
him; of her two syllables were wanting. . . The t/ili/i/trl, consist¬ 
ing of four syllables, Hew up; . . . she took the Soma and the 
four syllables (lost by the others). She became octosyllabic.’ 
At MS. iii. 7. 3 there is another version of the same story : 
4 Ivadrfi is this (earth); Suparni is Vfik (the voice); the metros 
t/ili/utrl, tristubft, and jai/nll are the children of Suparni. Kadrn 
conquered Suparni, her person; she said: “Bring the Soma; 
with him ransom yourself.” She (SunarnT) sent the metres, say¬ 
ing : “ Bring the Soma from yonder (heaven); with him I'ansom 
me.” Thou the jaj/a/i flew up ; -she camo with the cattle and the 
(lifoifl, . . Then the tristnfth flow up ; she camo with the diiksim't 
and tavas. . . Then the f/<ly/Urt flow up ; sho brought the Soma.’ 
... A version which contains tho leading features of the 'PS. 
and MS. occurs at KAfli. xxiii. 10 (of. Kap. S. xxxvii. 1) ; it is 
reported by Weber, Ind Stud viii. 31 ft. Shorter versions of 
tho story in this form occur also at <JB. iii. 0. 2. 2 IT. and iii. 2. 
4. 1 IT. ‘ This version is at tho base also of the later forms of the 
legend, as presented by tho Suparniikhyfmn, edited by K. Grubo 
in the Ind Stud xiv. 1-31; MahiTbhavata i. 1073 ff.; Kflmflyann 
iii. 102 ff., etc. 

That tho identification of tin* f/dj/atri with tho oaglo does not 
belong to tho ophemeral clap-trap of tho Bralnnanas is very evi¬ 
dent from tho cumulative force of this testimony. Thoro can be 
no doubt that wo have hero a version of tho Suparnukhyfum 
which passed current in tlioso texts because it was to all intents 
and purposes tho original legend. To our knowledge there is in 
fact in tho Brfihmanas but ono attempt—secondary on the very 
faco of it—to substitute anothor personage for tho eagle. It is 
the version of Kiifh. xxxvii. 14, reported by Wobor, 2nd Stud 
iii. 400 : ‘The gods and the Asuras wore ongaged in strife ; tho 
amrta was at that time with tho Asuras, with the domon (Juana. 
(Jusna, namely, carried it in his mouth. Tlioso of the gods who 
died’, they remained just so ; those of the Asuras (who died) 
(Juana breathed upon with the amrta ; they revived. Indra per¬ 
ceived : “ With the Asuras, with the demon (Jusna, is the amrta .” 
lie, having changed himself into a lump of honey, lay upon 
the way; this £uana swallowed, and Indra, changing into an 
eagle, snatched the amrta from his mouth. Hence this one is 
the strongest of birds, for he is one form of India.’ But the 
evidence of the mantras themselves does not admit of the iden¬ 
tification of the eagle with Indra in the original version of our 
legend. For the eagle constantly brings the Soma to Indra; 
—ilmg Ity. iii. 43. 7, indra piba vr'sndJivtas/a vr'sua <i ydm U 
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yycnd uyatbjahMra. Or RV. i. 80. 2, so tv a ’madad n>/m nulda/i 
somn/i yyendhhrtah sutd/i: y'ena vr train ti'ir adbhyd 'jay/a'mt/ut. 
At iv. 18. 13, Imlra himself acknowledges that the eagle brought 
the Soma to him: ddla me yyenb tnad/iv it jablara: cf. also 
the passages below, p. 14. The last legend can therefore be 
nothing more than one of those secondary tentative starts of the 
story upon a new line of development which lie in the nature 
of these plastic materials ; this frequently obscures the true view 
of a legend much more seriously than is the case in this instance. 
In this instance the close relation in general which exists between 
ludra and Soma, combined with the constantly vaunted warlike 
prowess of the former, renders it a priori likely that the honor of 
having captured the Soma—which ho is constantly drinking— 
should also bo ascribed to Indra. Thus may have resulted the 
sporadic identification of Indra also with the eagle which is per¬ 
haps faintly supported oven in the 11V. by such a passage as x. 09. 
H: cf. Bergaigno, 1. o. ii. 174. I havo dwelt upon this form of 
the legend with some omplmsis, because Kuhn, llerabkunfl dee 
Fniiers, p. 140, bases upon it the entiro interpretation of the 
myth, leaving out of sight tho fact that in this story the amrta 
and not tho Soma is oapturod by Indra, thero boing no direct 
mention of Soma at all. 

In stan/.a 2 of AV. vi. 48 we havo tho Rhhus, whoso metro is 
tho jayatl, addressed at tho ovening-preasuro ; in st. 3, Indra, 
whose metre is tho tristubh, addrossed at the noon-pressure. 
Who then is tho eagle or tho niiyatrl addressed at tho morning 
pressure? Tho texts theinsoives permit of no doubt. At Oik 
iii. 0. 4. 10 we have tho distinct statement that Agni is the 
ydyatrl, and that the yuyiUrl changed into tho eagle. Tho idon- 
tilieation of Agni and the f/ilyatn extends through tho entire 
mantra and brd/imaiut literature. Tims tho statement agner 
j/ilyntry ab/uivut occurs at RV. x. 130. 4; the expression ydyatrl vd 
agnih occurs at Qli. i. «. 2. 13 ; ydyulro vii agnih at. KB. iii. 2 ; 
ydyatro ‘gnih at MS. i. <J. 8 (09.4) ; i. 7. 4 ( 1 13.7) ; i. 0. 5 (130.4) ; 
VS. xxix. 00 ; gB. vi! 1. 3. 10 ; 2. 1. 22 ; IX. 4. 3. 0 ; TS. ii. 2. 5. 
5 ; iii. 5. 4. 4 ; vii. 6. 14. 1 ; TB. i. 1. 5. 3 ;* 0. 1. 11 ; L^S. iii. 
12. 3 ; KB. i. 1 ; iii. 2 ; agnir viii ydyatrl at £]B. *>*■ 1. 9 ; the 

statement ydyatram ayncy chandah, or something similar, at MS. 
i. 0. 10 (102. 3) ; ii. B. 11 (115. 9); <?B. ii. 2. 1. 17 ; AB. i. 1. 
8 ; iv. 29. I : A£S. iv. 12. 1 ; vi. 5. 2, 7. The ydyatrl is con¬ 
nected with tire directly or indirectly at TS. i. 8. 13. 1 ; vii. 1 . 1 . 
4 ; VS. vii*. 47 ; xxix. CO ; GB. ii. 6. 0 ; PB. vii. 8. 4 ; viii. 8. 3 ; 
0B. i- 3. 4. 0 ; iv. 3. 2 . 10 ; x. 3. 2. 1 ; 9<?S. vi. 4. 11 ; TA. iv. 0 . 
1 ; Mfiit. Up. vii. 1 ; Nir. vii. 8. Still more secondarily at RV. 
i. 164. 25 (cf. Sayana), where its three padas arc compared with 
the samidh, the kindling-wood. Similarly the Vasus, whose 


* Tho commentator on tliis passage says: agner mukhajalvena gaya - 
trisanibandhitvam. 
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leader is Agni, are connected with the guyatrl at VS. xi. 58, 00 ; 
xxiii. 8 ; MS. i. 1. 10 (6. 0) ; i. 2. 8 (17. 0) ; i. 0. 2 (182. 5) ; ii. 
7. G (80. 13) ; TS. iii. 3. 3. 1 ; TB. ii. 7. 15. 5 ; iii. 0. 4. 0 ; PB. 
vi. 0. 7 ; GB. ii. 2. 0 ; $gS. xiv. 33. 8 ; Clifmd. Up. iii. 115. 1; 
Vfiit. 15. 3 ; L£S. iii. 12. 8 ; AGS. i. 24. 15 ; Ap. (lr. xii. 8. I ; 
)7. 4. 

Further, Agni and the guyatrl, or either of them, arc the 
divinities regularly invoked at the jtriitahsavanu. Thus RV. 
iii. 28 . 1 , dgm jusu&oa no ftavih purohlptm jutuvcduh: jmttuh- 
savo dhiydmiso ; AV. vi. 47. 1 == TS. iii. 1. 9. 1 = MS. i. 3. 30, 
agn'Ji prdluhsanunk jx'Uv asmuu ; £B. ii. 4. 4. 12, flyneyaih hi 
jYriitaJisananam; AB. ii. 32. 1, hh.ilr at/nir jyotir jyotir ugnir it 
jyriitahsavannsyu cttkxu.fi. So also GB. ii. 3. 10, 11. The Vasus, 
who arc identified with Agni in TB. ii. 1. 0. 3, or are regarded as 
the companions of Agni (of. Tnd. /Stud. v. 240), are substituted at 
£B. xii. 3. 4. 1 ; TB. i. 5. 11.3; GB. i. 4. 7, 8; 5. 11 ; Ap. (,3r. 
xiv. 20. 7 ; Nra. Tap. Up. i. 2. 1. Both Agni (or the. Vasils) and 
the guyatrl are mentioned in connection with the prutuhsuvuna 
at xiv. 33. 7, 8; Clifmd. Up. iii. 10. 1 ; Nir. vii. 8. The 
giiyatrl by itself is correlated with the jirutahsuvunu in AB. iii. 
27. 1 ; PB. vii. 4. 0 ; viii. 4. 2 ; OB. iv. 3. 2 . 8 ; K^S. xxv. 14, 
16 ; xiii. 5. 4 : cf. also Weber, Ltd. /Stud. viii. 24. 32 ff., 

and Bergaignel. c. pp. 100, 190. All this, combined with the fact 
that the stanza AV. vi. 47. 1, ay nth jirutuhsavanc patn usnutn, 
is employed at Vfiit. 21.7 along with AV. vi. 48. I in tho same 
invocation (to Agni), renders it certain that the tf/cna, tho eagle, 
of the first stanza of onr hymn is identical with Agni in the 
Atharvan and in the Yaj w&santhilus; and the question now arises 
whether this result is applicable to the legend of the eagle and 
the Soma in the mantras. 

In RV. vii. 15. 4 = TB. ii. 4. 8. 1 wc have the statement : 
ntiuaih nu slhmam agndiye divdh gyenuya jljanatn ‘ A new song 
of praise I have now produced for Agni, the eagle of heaven.’ 
The expression divdh gyend occurs in addition only twice in the 
Rig-Vcda, at vii. 56. 3 and x. 92. 6 ; it is applied both times to 
the Maruts, and needs no comment. But it fits the case of Agni 
also, if we conceive of him as the lightning, at/nir vuidyutah 
(TB. iii. 10 . 5. 1 ), which shoots down from the cloud: cf. RV. vi. 
16. 35, gdrb/tc mutuh piths pitd vididyutund ahtarc. The 
guyatrl also, which as wc have seen is a personification of Agni, 
takes the epithet davidyutati in PB. xii. 1 . 2,* just as the verb 
ddvidyot is employed with vidyut in RV. vi. 3. 8 ; x. 95. 10. At 
VS. xxxviii. 18 ; TA. iv. 11. I, tho guyatrl is endowed with 
dioyd puk ‘ heavenly light.’ Among the eight huthakuni which 
occur at the end of the first chapter of the kunddnukrama of the 
Atreya branch of the Black Yajur-Veda (sec tnd. Stud. iii. 376, 


* The commentator glosses: adyutn ca agnind sahotpatter tqorii- 
patvdt dipyamdnd bhavati, ataJi cabdasuvianyena davidyulati^abdena 
gdyatrl evo ’pasthdpyatc : cf. also PB. vi. 9. 25. 
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452; xii. 352) occur certain isti designated as divahpymestuyah. 
They are the sixth of the list of eight, and are preceded by live 
methods of building the fire-altar ( citi ). Cf. also the seventh 
?l°ka of the second chapter of the same anukrama. At TB. iii. 
12 . 1 and 2 , the divahpyena isti is described, and the two opening 
mantras are addressed distinctly to Agni: tidrfiyam td angiras- 
lama (RV. viii. 43. 18 ; VS. xii. 116; TS. i. 3. 14. 3), and ap- 
ydma tarn htmam ague (RV. vi. 5. 7 ; VS. xviii. 74 ; TS. i. 3. 14. 
3). There can therefore be little doubt that in the ritual also the 
expression divah pyena is referred to Agni. 

,, A g. ni is frequently spoken of as a bird: e. g. RV. i. 104. 52 (cf. 
TS. iii. 1. 11.3; AV. vii. 39.1), die y dm supanidm vuyasdm Irrhdn- 
Uim ap'ith gdrbham darpatdm 6*adJnn<iu\ ; x. 114. 5, supamdm 
vipru/i taadyo vdeobhir ekain son torn ba/aulhd kalpayanti: cf. 
also i. 58. 5 ; 141. 7 ; ii. 2. 4 ; vi. 3. 7 ; 4. G ; x. 8. 3. Thus the 
legend of the eagle and the Soma resolves itself into a poetic 
account of one of the very simplest natural phenomena; the 
descent of the lightning is viewed as the cause of the descent of 
the ambrosial fluid, the soma.* Soma is in the highest heaveu, as 
is stated distinctly at RV. iii. 32. 10, parame vydman; at iv. 26. 
6, divdft . . . Uttarui; at TS. vi. 1. C. 1, trliyasydm it6 dim 
sOnxah: cf. also TB. i. 1. 3. 10 ; iii. 2. 1. 1; Kath. xxiii. 10 (Lid. 
Stud. viii. 32), etc. In the Suparaakhyana J.2. 1 we have the 
statement indrasya somam nihitam guhdyiiih trtiydt prst/uul 
rajaso vimdruU : nihatya raksat tarasd pranndyu ” harisyCtmi ... 
tndum (cf. also 11. 1, 6 ; 21. 4 ; 29. 2). What real natural cause 
other than the lightning is it that could bring India’s Soma, 
deposited in the hiding place (the cloud), after having crossed 
the space (rajas) ? The heavy clouds immediately prior to the 
storm yield no fluid; but, when the storm has brewed long 
enough, the lightning rends the clouds, and with them come the 
torrents of water.f At Sup. 9. 5 it is stated that the eagle pab- 
denu 'sun prthioim divath ca satiniddayann eti nabho dipap ca. 
The root nad is significant. Every summer we may watch this 
imposing natural drama, enacted by the cloud (garb/ia, guha), 
the lightning (pyena), and the water of the cloud (soma). Hence 
doubtless Parjanya, the god of thunderstorms and rain (Muir, 
OST. v. 142), is said to be the father of Soma : RV. ix. 82. 3 : 
113. 3. 

At RV. L 93. 6 X (=TS. ii. 3. 14. 2), the two parallel myste¬ 
ries, the descent of the fire and the descent of the Soma, are 


* Cf. VS. vi. 34, sovio rdjd 'midath sutah * king Soma when pressed 
becomes amrta: QB. ix. 5. 1. 8. tad yat tad amrtarii somaJi sah ‘that 
which is amrta, that is Soraa.' The connection between soma and rain 
appears perliaps at TS. ii. 4. 9. 2, saumya khalu vd dhutir irrfiih cyd- 
vayati. 

f For the association of lightning and rain see RV. i. 39. 9; v. 84. 3; • 
vii. 56. 13; x. 91. 5. 

t It is of interest to note that this is the only hymn in the RV. which 
is addressed to Agni and Soma as a doandva-devatd. 
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placed together: A ’nydm diva nuilartpoa jahhdrA ’malhndd 
anydm pari. $ycnu ddreh 1 One (the fire) Mfitarijvan did bring 
from heaven, the other (the Soma) the eagle (the lightning) 
snatched from the cloud.’ Similarly we have RV. vi. 20. G, prd 
gyeno no. madirdm ahphn asmtli $'<ro dasdsya ndinaeer mutha- 
ydn ‘ churning for him the head of the demon Namnei, as did 
the eagle the intoxicating plant (from the cloud, or the heavens.)’* 
The cloud is clearly enough implied, aR may he seen from the 
closely parallel passage ix. 77. 2, sd pfiroydh puvate yam divas 
pari, ipje.no nail hay ad is it as lira rajah 1 Me (the Soma) is the first, 
to purify himself, whom the eagle, hurled across the ether, 
churned from the heavens.’ 

Before entering upon the discussion of RV. iv. 27, the princi¬ 
pal version of the legend in the mantras, I would present a point 
which, though less transparent, seems also to support the explan¬ 
ation of the eagle as the lightning-fire. Colcbrookc, Miscellane¬ 
ous Essays, i. 310, mentions a performance called yycnayaya , 
without offering anything to explain it. The treatment of the 
word in the lexicons is based solely upon Colehrooke’s report. 
At Kiiuy. 43. 3 occurs according to the MSS. the following unin¬ 
telligible text: ati d/anvdni ’ ty aiuis<tn<iniiie<;anunucarandni- 
nayatujyu. This has been emended in our edition by assuming 
haplography, so as to read . . . avasdna-nivepana-amicarandni 
ninayantjyd ‘while reciting AV. vii. 41. 1, alighting (upon the 
spot where a house is to he built), sitting down upon it, and 
walking along it, one performs the sacrifice of pouring water 
upon the place.’ By comparing the extracts given in the edition 
from Dfirila’s commentary, the Atharva-paddhati, and Kejava’s 
Paddhati, the basis of this translation may be easily recognized. 
Another emendation, avasima-nivepana-anucarandndih niiui- 
yanejya, may do even better justice to the translation presented 
above. But all the commentaries agree in designating the per¬ 
formance as yycno-yaya or p/enejyd. Thus, c. g., most clearly 
the Atharva-paddhati: at ha brhuc-chdld-kanna ucyate, ati d/uin- 
vdnl Hy udapdlram abhinumtrya bhumdu ninayati, yatra jrham 
karisyati tatra viyhnam yamayati, pye.nadcvalupulcayajiiavidfut- 
nenu”jyubhayuniaihkrtvu . . . cannh julioti, bhumisthdne yatra 
grham karisyati, athava nave grhe pyenayagaJc kartavyah. 
According to this, the ceremony is performed on the ground 

S on which a new house is to be built, or within the new house 
or its completion (cf. also Kejava on this point). Its purpose 
is to succeed in the erection of the house by removing untoward 
circumstances, or, according to Kejava, by purifying the ground. 
The ceremony consists in pouring water upon the ground, and 
offering a pot of rice porridge to the divinity pyena after the 


•Grassmann translates very loosely “als ihm der adler zugeffihrt 
den rauschtrank, riss ab das liaupt er Namutschi des demons.” Tlic mis- 
rendering of nd is especially apparent. Ludwig's translation (544) is by 
far a nearer approach to the meaning of the passage. 
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djy at antra customary in many ceremonies of the Kfmcika has 
been performed. It is striking that the text of the Kaucika does 
not present the word pyena at all. If we regard the last syllables 
of the undoubtedly corrupt siltra, namely ’ nejyd , the suspicion 
that the syllable pye has fallen out is hardly to be suppressed. 

I ossibly then, once more, the sfltra was . . . anasuna-nivepana- 
(tnncarana-ninayandndm pyenejyd, or something similar. 

The text of the Atharvan-hymn, vii. 41, employed in this per¬ 
formance is undoubtedly related to the cycle of conceptions with 
which we are here dealing. Especially the first stanza exhibits 
unmistakable points of contact with RV. iv. 27. It reads: dti 
d/uinvuny dly apt'/s tatarda <pycn6 nrcdksu avusdnadarpdli : 
laran v'/pvuny ('ward rujCtnsi 'ndrena sdkhy'd pivd <t jagamy'ut. 
‘lie cut across the dry land and across tiie waters/the eagle, 
kind to men, looking for his goal; crossing all the lower atmos¬ 
pheric regions, may ho with Indra his companion come here as a 
friendly one.’ The second stanza does not add anything of 
material interest, except that the eagle is designated as divydh 
mparndh. But the epithet nrcdksdh points distinctly towards 
Agni (cf. Contributions, third series, J.A.O.S. xv. 170), and 
pitu/4 may also show us Agni on the way of development to the 
later £iva. it would seem quite reasonable then to suppose that 
the entire pyenaydga is a charm against the dangers besetting a 
house, notably fire, and still more specifically, perhaps, fire due. 
to lightning. In the hymn the lightning is implored to seek its * 
goal, not as hostile destructive force, but as nrcdksdh and pivuh, 
and to bring property in its capacity ,as precursor of rain. Now 
all this would be purely hypothetical, in spite of its inherent 
probability, but for the fact that the two stanzas in the ritual 
elsewhere go by the name of samproksanydu (sc. redu) : see 
ICanp. 40. 0 ; 80. 42 ; 83.17.* In 80. 42, the place of the funeral- 
fire is sprinkled while reciting the samproksanydu , doubtless to 
render Agni harmless (piva). In 40. 9, a charm for producing 
the How of water where previously there was none, the per¬ 
former recites these stanzas while sprinkling water along the 
desired water-course. All this becomes intelligible upon the 
basis of the explanation of pyend as lightning, the companion of 
rain, and it seems difficult to imagine any other theory whatso¬ 
ever. 

If, now, we submit ourselves to the guidance of the facts 
assembled thus far, the hymn RV. iv. 27 resolves itself into a 
narrative of the legend undertaken by its two chief figures, Agni 
the lightning, and Soma. Agni begins the story in the first 
stanza gdrbhe ntj sunn dnv esdm aoedam ahum devdndm jdni - 
nuini vtpod: patdm md pitra dyas'ir araksann ddlia pyend javdsu 
nir adlyam. 


•The hymn is rubricated also in the vustu-gana, or vustofpaliyuni 
(sc. suktdni) of the GanamiUS, Ath. Pari?. 84. G: cf. Kauc. 8. 23, note. 
The second stanza is cited in Vftit. 22. 23, and in the Cruddhakalpa, 
Ath. Pari£. 46 - 8 . without contributing any valuable information. 
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Agni (the lightning) says: ‘While yet in the (clout!-)womb 
I knew all the races of these gods here ; a hundred brazen castles 
guarded me. Then as an eagle I flew forth swiftly.’ 

It is of interest to observe how our investigation, undertaken 
from the widest possible exoteric view of the legend in the entire 
Vcdic literature, meets in a certain way the analysis of this stanza 
as made by Bergaigne, Religion Vbdique iii. 3.12 IF., from alto¬ 
gether internal criteria. Bergaigne’s view of the stanza is, how¬ 
ever, founded unnecessarily upon his theory of Vedio paradoxes ; 
lie recognizes, to bo sure, that Agni does in some way enter into 
its make-up, hut concludes nevertheless that Soma is speaking. 
After recognizing the presence of Agni in the wording of the 
passage, taken phrase by phrase, with a security of touch truly 
admirable, he says (p. 334) : “II cst vrai ipt’ati vers iv. 27. 1 il 
s’agit, d’apres ma propre interpretation, de Soma et non d’Agni. 
Mai8 quello cst cello des formulas mythiquos couccrnant Agni 

! ui n’a pas etc, an moins accidentellcmcnt, appli«|uee i\ Soma V" 
confess that I cannot subscribe to such a view, either in general 
or in any particular instance. No one can deny that epithets, 
expressions, and general phrases arc likely to he found applicable 
to more than one divinity and more than one situation, and that 
for the sake of their secondary application a point or two is 
occasionally strained. But it is certainly going too far to sup¬ 
pose that a continuous series of statements such as arc contained 
in this stanza arc primarily intended for Agni and then applied 
in cold blood to Soma. This view seems especially out of place 
in a hymn of such indubitable character as an ukhyuna. Here a 
story is told, and I would fain believe that any mysticism which 
appears in the final hermeneutic result is to be laid at the door of 
the interpreter, and not of the composer of the hymn. 

Tho paradox would indeed here be overpowering, if it wore 
real. Bergaigno’s assumption would make the eagle and Soma 
identical ; yet they are certainly two personages. Just as the 
BrfihmanaH sing the praises of the gdyatrl for bringing the Soma, 
just so do the hymns extol the eagle for the same feat. Thus 
RV. viii. 82. 9, ydm tc pyenuh padA n bharat tird rdjdiisy dsprlam : 
p'tbb'd asya tvdm Ipise * Of the unconquerable Soma which the 
eagle brought with his foot across the ether, drink indeed of it; 
you own it.’ Very similar is x. 144. 5, ydm tc pyendp edrurn 
avrkdm padd ”bharad arundm mandm andhasah, etc. Or ix. 
68. C, pyend ydd dndho A ’ bharat parnvdtah: cf. x. 144.4. 
Again, iii. 43. 7, vulra ]>V>a vr'sadhutasya vr'sna A yum tc pycud 
upalc jabhdra ; iv. 18. 13, dd/ul me pyend mddhy AjabMra. In 
the Yajus-sam/«7d$ and the Brfthmanas the adjective nomub/irt 
* he who brings the soma ’ is a standing epithet of the eagle. 
See the passages above, p. 7. Roth also (ZDMG. xxxvi. 354), 
though he advocates the serious emendation of ri/r udiyam to 
tur adlyat, does not lose sight of the separate individuality of 
the Soma and the eagle in his translation : ‘da plbtzlich schweht 
auf rnich (sc. Soma) herein der Adler.’ Pisohel indeed finds no 
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less than three persons in the first stanza: Soma, Indra, and the 
eagle. 

In our belief, as wo have stated above, the speaker in the first 
stanza is Agm, the lightning, who here flies from the cloml-womb, 
just as lie is spoken of in the Snparnfikhyftna 3. 2 as vidyun 
meglusa/chu 1 the lightning wliosc comnanimi is t.lu> nlmul •* m> 


mcylusa/cha. the lightning whose companion is the cloud or 

2 . land 3 a * jaruyu-jd ‘(eloud-) placenta-born’ and 
Aitrl.Knvi. .> of V... rr.‘ . '/• I 4.. . 


"7. «-tuivuu-j piacema-uorn • ana 

nOlruja cloud-born cf. Seven Hymns of the Atharoa- Veda,, 
Amor. Jonrn. Plulol. vii. 470 (p. 5 of tlic reprint). At RV. vi. 
1C. 35, the following statement is addressed to Agni : qdrblc 
\>Mtuh pitdspiul vididyutund aksdre: stdeom rtusya ydnim <1, 
I he expressions gurbha mulnl, rtusya ydnim and oklidmitund 
show again that the lightning breaking from the cloud is 
meant. I wclicls supposition (1. c. 215) that the first half of the 
stanza is spoken by Indra may bo disproved on plain technical 
grounds : the locative garble is never associated with Indra. On 
the contrary, the expression may be regarded as the peculiar 
property of Agni. The locative occurs nine times in the RV. 
tho passages just discussed containing two of the occurrences! 
Of the remaining seven, three are plainly used in connection with 
Agni. 1 hus, at RV. i. 05. 4, gurbhc is applied to Agni in the 
expression rtusya ydna garble sujdtdm; at RV. i. 148. o, in 
garble sdnlam (sc. agmm) ; at RV. viii. 43. 0 , in ague . . . garble 
sun jayuse jninuh. The stanza RV. viii. 83. 8 is part of a hymn 
to the vicoe dceul, and is addressed to the Maruts : pro bhrfUr- 
tmim sudunaod l dla dvitd samanyit: mulur gdrbhe bharumahe. 
Ludwig (p. 233) translates: “ unsere bruderschaft, o treftiich 
begabte, die vor alters bestandene gemeinsamkeit, in der mutter 
leihe, die tragen wir bier vor.” Grassmann translates: “wir 
tragen cure Brfulerschaft gemeinsani, o schongebende, an ans 
schon in dor Mutter Leib.” The sense of both translations seems 
to be that the fraternal relation of the sacrificing mortals with 
the Maruts is (cf. RV. viii. 20. 22) from all time, even anterior to 
birth. This use of the combination mutur gdrbhe seems to stand 
unsupported, and I do not see how the expression prd blrutrtvdm 
. . . malar garble bharamahe can be interpreted in this way. 
If we remember that the plants as well as the clouds and waters 
are the womb of Agni, the stanza may be imagined as liturgical, 
depicting the bringing on of fire, represented symbolically by 
firewood, which is then regarded as the mother in whose womb 
Agni lives (cf. RV. vi. 16. 35). We may then translate : ‘then 
surely together do wc carry forth (the means of) fraternal rela¬ 
tion with you (the sacrificial fire) in the womb of the mother, 0 
ye (Maruts) who confer good gifts.’ Be this as it may—our sug¬ 
gestion is uncertain, and the stanza very obscure—there is no 
allusion to Indra in the passage. Of the other three RV. passa- 

S es in which the locative garble occurs, x. 53.11 is a very obscure 
nal stanza of an Agni-hymn ; x. 177. 2 refers to the Gandharva 
in the waters : tdm (sc. vdcarii) gandharvd ‘vadadgdrbhe antdh ; 
x. 10. 5 deals with Yaraa and Yarn!. Thus the expressions con¬ 
taining the word gdrbhe occur nowhere iu any relation to Indra. 
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A striking couiirmation of the identity of the lightning with 
a{/nir gdrbhe is afforded by QB. xii. 4. 4. 4, a prdgupciita- per¬ 
formance of one who has been burned by lightning : yasyu 
vflidyuto dahet kirn tatra karma kd priiyapciUir iti . . . yady u 
asya hr day oath vy eva likhed agnaye ‘ psumatc astakapdUim puro- 
dilpaih nirvapet (of. Kilty. £r. x.xv. 4. 33) athdVte ydjydmtvdkyc: 
apsv agne sadhis tana suits ad/ur anurmlhyasc: garbhe sail j&yasc 
punar iti ‘ He whom the lire of the lightning burns, what per¬ 
formance shall he go through and what expiation ? ... If this 
burning annoys him, then let him offer a rice-cake in eight cups 
to Agni of the waters. Then these two formulas of invitation 
are recited: “In the waters, () Agni, is your goal, to the plants 
you arc attached;” and “being in the [cloud-jwomb you are 
born again.”’ The stanza, quoted from VS. xii. 3G, is identical 
with RV. viii. 43. 9, above, and its employment in such a cere¬ 
mony shows clearly that lightning from the cloud-womb is meant 
in the expression uytur gdrbhe. 

The expression duv esdm avedum ahum dcvdndmjdnimdni vtyvb 
is just as unequivocal evidence in favor of Agni’s presence in the 
stanza. Pischel, 1. o. p. 207, compares RV. viii. 78. 5, nukim indro 
nikarlavcnd gakrdhpuripaktave : vipoaiii pnioti]>dpyuti, in sup¬ 
port of this theory that India is the speaker in the first half of the 
stanza, lint the parallelism in the two passages is too general, and 
canriQt stand before the closer and more technical parallelism of the 
following passages, whose subject is Agni. To begin with the epi¬ 
thet jdtdvedus, which is explained—it does not matter whether cor¬ 
rectly or incorrectly*—at RV. vi. 15. 13 by vipvd veda jdnimd, 
the very words which occur in iv. 27. 1, our passage : agnir . . . sd 
rdjd vipod nedd jdnimd jdtdoeddh. The very same statement 
occurs at iii. 4. 10, sc \l (sc. agni/i) uhdtd salydtaro yajdtiydthd ilc- 
v/lndm jdnimdni veda ‘may ho indeed sacrifice as the more 
reliable hotur in accordance with his knowledge of the races of 
the gods.’ Again, at RV. iv. 2. 18 = AV. xviii. 3. 23, (agnir) 
akhyad dcortndih ydj jdnimd (for jdnivui according to the 
padapdtha, ‘ Agni has seen the races of the godsat TS. iv. 7. 


•Pischel, 1. c., p. 94 contends witli great earnestness that jdtdvedas 
means • having inborn knowledge,’ in accordance with the common use 
of juta- as the first member of compounds in the literature subsequent 
to the mantras. The utmost that may be conceded is that the mantras 
themselves, having lost sight of the true meaning of the word, deal 
with it in this sense by way of popular etymology. The word vedas 
never means ‘ knowledge.’ In a compound of doubtful interpretation 
the only way is to hold to the proj>er sense of its members. Until vedas 
is found in the sense of ' knowledge,’ we must assume that jdtdvedas 
simply happened to lend itself to the interpretation given above, be¬ 
cause there existed by its side the clearly marked conception that Agni 
knows the births, i. e. the true nature of gods, men, and things. As it 
is, the Veda explains jdtdvedas by ‘ he who knows born things ’ (RV. vi. 
15. 13), and not by ‘he who has innate knowledge.’ Cf. Whitnev, 
A.J. Ph. iii. 409. 
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I 6 ; iL 1 ”' 9 ‘ I0, 4 ’ “S" lcr »*«»m prathamasya jmicctasah. 

, '? 7 “• 2 f 2 "' c have agn'ir h6td vayununi vidvdn 
vipva deothiam junimd vivakti ‘then Agni the hotar who knows 
(Ins) work promulgates all tho races of the gods.’ The plain 
meaning of these expressions is that Agni, the messenger of man 
to the gods is thoroughly acquainted with the latter and is capa¬ 
ble of reaching them. At AV. xiii. 3. 21 , by a slight shift of 
position, men who know Agni’s birth sav of themselves that 
they are acquainted with all the races ol the gods, implying, 
no doubt, that they arc thus gifted through their knowledge of 
Agni : vidmd te ague tredhdjanitram tredhd devdniirix jdninmni 
vidmay at AV. i. 8 . 4, by still another simple modification, Agni 
is said to know the races of evil beings {yntudluma, wizards), and 
to destroy them : ydtrai y s<itn agne jdnimdni vctlha gtihd satdm 
alrinwii jataveda/i: tans tv am . . . jahi. Thus the full meaning 
of the first half of RV. iv. 27. 1 is this : the heavenly fire, the 
lightning, in telling his part of the story announces himself by 
one of his chief characteristics, his special acquaintance with the 
gods, claiming its possession even while yet in an embryonic state. 

We turn now to the second half of RV. iv. 27. 1 . Pischel (L c. 
207) lays considerable stress on the word javdsd, which he 
regards on account of its accent (javds y not jdoas) as a noun of 
agency rather than a noun of action. This, he thiuks, supports 
hw theory that Indra is the speaker in the first half-stanza. The 
second half-stanza, which he also puts into the month of the eagle, 
is then rendered by him as follows : “ (Der Adler spricht:) J)a 
flog ich der Adler mit dem schncllen (Indra) zusammen heraus.” 
We must, however, in this connection, consider the closely par¬ 
allel passage RV. viii. 100 . 8 = Sup. 31. 9, mdnojaod Ayamuna 
ay as on atarat pdram , dm am suparnd f/atudya sdmam vajrvta 
abharat 1 going swift as the mind, tile bird passed through the 
brazen castle ; going to the sky, he brought the Soma to him of 
the thunderbolt.’ Here the word mdnojams evidently takes the 
placo of javdsa at iv. 27. 1 (cf. also mdnojavds at iv. 26. 5); 
moreover, the expression dbharat vqjrme means ‘ he brought to 
Indraand there is therefore no possibility of Iudra’s having 
flown out together with the eagle. To clinch the point, we have 
at AV. vi. 92^ 2 javds te arvan nVrito guhd ydh pyene vuta xitd 
y6 ‘ carat pdritkih: tena tvdm . . . dftmjaya 1 with the swiftness, 

0 steed, which has been secretly deposited in you, with (the 
swiftness) which moves in the eagle and in the wind, . . . with 
that win the race.’ At VS. ix. 9 the passage occurs in this form: 
javd yds U vajin nihitd guhd ydh pyene pdrltto dcarac ca v,Ue 
tena no vajin bdlavdn bdlena vOjajic ca bhava * . . . ; and Mahl- 
dhara unhesitatingly glosses : he vgjinn apva yas te tava javo 
vegaJi gn/ut gu/uiyCnh hrdayapraxlepe nihito l vastlidpita/i . . . 
pyene pyendkhye paksini yo javah parlltaJi tvaydi \a paridat- 


* Variants in the Kanva school x. 12 . . . parito . . . vOjajic c&i- 
W . . . 
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sun acurat curat i /rramirtatc i/uy cu U: juiui/i porUlattali sun 
odtc acarut ouyiiu curat /, etc. There e;ui he no doubt therefore 
thaty«y<w, maaculino, is employed :is an abstract, just like jdtut*, 
neuter, e. g. in the expression eyendsyu jdnasu at ltV. i. 118. II; 
v. 78. 4. Ho whose grammatical conscience is afflicted by the 
undoubted fact that of oxytonc and barytone couplets the for¬ 
mer are regularly nouns of agency and the latter nouns of action 
(opus ‘ active opus 1 work ;’ fytvdi/S : jevS os) may resort to a 
correction of the accent. Hut l question whether we are justi¬ 
fied at present in imposing this grammatical theory, strongly 
supported by facts as it undoubtedly is, upon the tradition of the 
accented texts. These exhibit a considerable number of cases in 
which the accentual distribution does not hold good : see, for 
example, Whitney, Hk. (Jr.* Jjllfilg; KZ. xxv. <1051, and the 
dative infinitives like ja iu’w, iloldw, etc. (Whitney, ib. 5? 1»7:« a).* 
The expression pUdm mu punt ilyiuiir urukxun may also be 
taken :is an indication that Agni (the lightning) is the speaker in 
the first .stanza. On this basis we can understand why Agni is 
frequently implored to act an a brazen castle for his worshiper, 
or to surround him with a brazen castle. At KV. viii. 1 f>. -I, 
which is obviously an Agni hymn, we have ndnu/u ini Htdtnnm 
Uf/ndyo divdh pyeiulyu j'dunam; this has been commented upon 
abovo. In stanza 14 of the same hymn wo have the prayer 
addressed to Agni: ddh/1 ina/it no, Ayasy . . . pflr bln inn j -aid- 
blixyili 1 then bo thou for us a brazon castle with a hundred enclo¬ 
sures at vii. 10 . 10 , bill (b’t/ma/i pipr/d . . . t,v<hh vatdm 
piirb/uh; at vii. :l. 7, dyne. . . paldm jnlrhh'ir Ayuelbhir id pilhi; 
at i. AN. 8 , dynn yrndutum dnhuso uruxyu . . . pilrb/dr Aynsl - 
bhih; at vi. 4 H. h, gatdm pdrbhtr ynvi*(/ui pAhy dhhutuli , ete. 
It seems quite likely that these expressions oonvuy an allusion to 
this important point in the life-history of Agni himself, namely 
his origin from the brazen enstle in the sky, the clouds. 

In tho second stanza of iv. 27, the narrative is taken up by 
Soma: nd y/ui sd mAm dim jdxuih jabhdril ’bit ’in iUut lodkxustl 
mn/dna: IrmA pdramiVdr ajahdd drfUlr uld viUdn uiunic 
chapuvi’lna/i ‘Not indeed with case did ho carry mo off; he 
was superior in strength and heroism. Tho liberal one left at 
a distanco tho Aratis (the demons of avarice) ;f moreover he 
crossed the winds with mighty force.’ 

-- ! -- 

* Ludwig, Interpretation ties Rig-Veda, pp. 64, 67, suggests that n/enb 
iauisd bo taken in the souse of cycna-javasu. But the types to which 
lie refers by way of support involve generally a verb which has a value 
approaching the sense of the copula (e. g. kfivA in the sense of bhutvd: 
cf. tho periphrastic perfect, and Dellvrtick, Syntactische Forschunyen, 

f . 108 ff.); and this very fact leads back to our translation ‘as an eagle 
swiftly flew forth.’ Bo this as it may, it does not change the value of 
the passage materially. Expressions such as are cited by Ludwig occur 
also in TB. iii. 8. 12; Ap. <Jr. v. 2. 4 (agvo rupuiii kflva) and TB. iii. 7. 
4. 8 (tej'sno rupaili krtva). 

f Cf. Sup. 29. 0, ahum (sc. supariio) bulend 'ly ataram HUpatndn. 
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In this translation the word Irma is still uncertain. 1 cannot 
conclude with Pischel, 1. c. p. 214, that it is equal to dtra in all 
its meanings, down to the very palest shades. He translates the 
passage by “da entging dcr l-’rcigebigc (Indra) don Nachstel- 
lungon,” da being the equivalent of i'i'rnd. In this translation the 
word da has the faintest meaning possible in the case of dtra. 
That the parallel at RV. iv. 2 G. 7, dtra pdvamdhir ajahud drittih 
may be merely a seeming one is shown by Ludwig, interpretation 
Rig- Veda, pp. 30, 06. At RV. v. 73. 3 and viii. 22 . 4, irnut 
may well mean ‘apart, at a distance.’ At v. 02 . 2 it is said to be 
a £i-cat achievement of Mitra and Varuna that i mtit tasthfotr (sc. 
du$a vatu dhen/tvah) dhabhir duduhre, which Pisehcl translates 
(p. 214) “class die stehenden (Kflhe) Tag far Tag hierher Milch 
geben,” hierher being the equivalent of lrmA. If the ten hun¬ 
dred cows stand apart, occupying as it were a large territory, 
their daily milking, which is the function of Mitra and Varuna, 
becomes a greater feat. At RV. x. 44. 0 , it is said of the evil- 
disposed (kepeyah) who are unable to ascend the ship of the 
sacrifice that mna\ y nti tc ny doipanta. Ludwig ii. 248 translates 
“ die sanken nieder verlasscn,”* and this seems correct. It would 
be a very tame punishment for a Vcdic Hindu to be compelled to 
continue to dwell upon the earth; they like nothing better than 
that. Hence the explanation of Yaska, Nil-. 5. 25, rne hdi y va te 
nyavipantd ’sminn eva lake simply propagates his belief in gen¬ 
eral that irmA moans ‘here,’ giving moreover an extreme theo¬ 
logical bent to the entire passage. Bergaigne’s supposition, iii. 
328, that the parallelism of dtra in RV. iv. 20 . 7 with trmrf. in iv. 27. 

2 has given rise to the traditional explanation of the word seems 
well worth further consideration. It is useless, however, to con¬ 
tend that the meaning of irmrl has been definitely settled ; the 
intrinsic vagueness of the word is aggravated by the highly 
colored mythological character of the passages in which it occurs. 

I have followed in my translation of jniramdhi the general 
exposition of the word as laid down by Pischel in Vedische 
Mudicn i. 202 ff.f In support of the abstract meaning of the 
word ‘ liberality,’ which is in my opinion the primary meaning 
(cf. Zend pdreildi), I would point especially to the intimate rela¬ 
tion of puramdhi with snnr’ta ; the latter has been recently well 
treated by Dr. Oertel in the P. A. O. S. for May 1891 (Journal, 
vol. xv., pp. xcv ff.), and he has arrived at the meaning ‘ liberality ’ 
for that word. At RV. i. 123. 0 we have ud iratam sunfta ut 
puramdhih; at x. 39. 2 , coddyaiath sanr'tdh ... tit puramdhir 
irayatam. Cf. also i. 158. 2 , jigrtdm as/tie rcodtih puramdhVt, 
At iii. 62. 11 ; vi. 49. 14 ; vii, 30. 8 ; x. 05. 14, we find piirariutiii 


•Quite different is Bergaigne's highly mythological explanation, ii. 
502, note 8. 

t For different views of the word see Hillebrandt, Wiener Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandcs , iii. 188 IT.. 259 ff.. and Colinet, Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Record , ii. 245. 
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together with raft. At RV. i. 5. 3 ; ii. 1 . 3; iv. 34. 2 ; vii. 0 . 0 ; 
5. 32 ; ix. 93. 4, the word appears together with ray'/ ‘ wealth.’ 
But I cannot accept Pischel’s reference of the word to Indra. 
IIerc„as well as at RV. iv. 20 . 7, the expression pdramdhir ajahfid 
dr fifth refers to the eagle, and means that the eaglo in bringing 
the Soma is liberal. For with the arrival of the Soma liberality, 
i. e. the liberality in sacrificing, gains its strongest expression. 
Therefore the Arfitis, tho powers of avarice, who have kept tho 
Soma in thoir power, are left behind. The words pftram did and 
drfili are opposed to one another also at RV. iv. 50. 11 ; vii. 97. 0 , 
without the implication that pfiramdld is Indra, though Iiulra 
hero as well as at v. 35. fi; vii. 32. 20 ; viii. 81. 15 appears in com¬ 
pany with pfiramdhi. At RV. ix. 72. 4 wo havo jrfiramdhivfin 
mdnuso yajilasfidhanah fiicir naval* fidma indra tc ‘the 

bright Soma accompanied by Puraihdhi, forwarding the sacrifice 
of men, Hows to you, O Indra, along with prayer.’ Cf. also tho ex¬ 
pression pdnumfina .. . r/bWiamfinah pdramdhyu * Soma hasten¬ 
ing along with Puraihdhi,’ in RV. ix. 110. 3, and further iv. 34. 2 ; 
vii. 04. 5 ; also ix. 00 . 4 ; 07. 30. From thoso passages wo may 
gather that tho pressure of tho Soma by itself is a quito sufficient 
occasion for jrtiraihdhi, and thore is no need on account of its 
appearance at iv. 20 . 7 ; 27. 2 , 4 to assign to Indra an activo part 
in bringing it down from tho clouds. Cf. also Ludwig, 1. o. p. 
00 . The only doubt loft in my mind is whether it is not best to 
regard pdramdJd as tho nbstract, moaning ‘ liberality,’ rathor than 
tho adjective qualifying pyend; the sonso of the myth remains 
tho same in eitlior case. 

With tho disoussion of tho first two stanzas of RV. iv. 27 tho 
special advantages dorivablo from our theory of tho myth arc at 
an end. The general features of tho remainder of tho story aro 
clear, and thoro has boon no serious difToronce of opinion as to its 
face value. As tho oagle flies through space with tho Soma, one 
of tho guardians of tho Soma, Kr 9 unu* by name, angered in his 
mind, hurls an arrow at him ; this, howevor, injures tho eaglo 
only so far as to causo tho loss of a feather from his plumage. 
He succeeds, nevertheless, in bringing the Soma down upon the 
earth, where it is pressed for India. Possibly this falling of the 
feather is the poetic expression of the simple observation that 
the lightning strikes the ground and is visiblo a moment boforo 
in its zig-zag (feather-like) form.f Tho story is told RV. iv. 27. 
3-5, and I have nothing to add to tho discussions of these stanzas 


* For KrQiinu cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 313 ff.: Kuhn in K.Z. i. 523; 
Roth, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 350; Bcrgaigne, 1. c. iii. 80 ff. The connection 
of the word with Zend Keresflni seems untenable, since J. Darmestetcr, 
Zend Avesta, vol. i., p. lxxxvii, has recently identified the latter with 
Alexander the Great. 

t The heavenly archer, nameless to bo sure, discharges his arrow at 
Agm, which may be the heavenly Agni, tho lightning, thus corroborat¬ 
ing the explanation above. 
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by the authorities mentioned in the introduction to this paper, 
excepting a remark on the word tndravato in st. 4 . The passage 
reads : rjipyd* bn bidrdyato nd bhujyui'n $ye.n6 jahhura brluitd 
Mhi sn6h. Pischel applies here the doctrine that the literature 
and life of Sanskrit (classical) India must he referred to freely' 
in the restoration of Vedic India. With this view I agree in 
principle, and I need but refer to my remarks in the Contribu¬ 
tions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 145, to point out the manner in 
which, I believe, benefit may he derived from the classical liter¬ 
ature. Pischcl translates the passage thus (p. 216): “ Da trug ihn 
(den Soma) der Adler cilig vom holicn Himmelsgcwolbe, wie (die 
Vogel) den Bhujyu aus dom Him mol trugen.” He regards bidril- 
vat as identical with later indraloka (p. 212 ). The story is that 
Tugra, the wicked father, abandoned his son Bhujyu in the mid¬ 
dle of the waters, and that he was saved from them, not without 
a good deal of effort, by the Apvins, by means of their flying 
horses. The place in which Bhujyu was abandoned is described 
RV. i. 117. 14 ; 118. 0 ; viii. 5. 22 ; x. 148. 5 simply as the samu- 
drti; vii. 08. 7 as mddhye samudr'a; i. 158. 3 ; 182. 7 as mddhye 
drnasah; in x. 89. 4 the A 9 vins carry Bhujyu adbhydspdri ; in vi. 
02 . G they bring him out of the waters, the ocean, and the womb 
of the flood: adbhydhsamxulrdt . . . drnaso ntr updst/uU; ini. 
116 . 4 they bring him to the sandy shore, the bank of the watery 
ocean: samudrdsya dhdnvann drdrdsya pare; in i. 182. 5 they 
carry him out of the great flood : ksdcU/so mahdh; in i. 117. 14 
they are said to have carried him drnaso n'di samudrdl; in vii. 
09. 7 they carry him out of the flood after he lias been thrown 
down into the ocean : dvaviddham samxulrd dd uhathur drnasah; 
in i. 182. 0 Bhujyu is described as having been thrown down into 
the water, pushed into bottomless darkness: dvaviddham . . . 
apsv dntdr andrambhanc tdmasi prdviddham; in i. 116. 5 the 
situation is described as ‘ the ocean without support and without 
hold’: andst/tund agrabhanb samudre; in x. 05. 12 Bhujyu is 
freed by the A^ins from distress : dh/uisah piprtho n'di. I am 
strongly inclined to see in all this primarily nothing more than 
the story of the wonderful saving of an abandoned man from the 
floods of a great water : cf. especially vii. 68. 7, utd tydm bhujyum 
apvinu sdkhdyo mddhye jahur durevdsaJt samudre ‘O A 9 VHI 8 , 
his evil-disposed companions abandoned Bhujyu in the middle of 
the ocean.’ But there can be little doubt that the Vedic Rishis 
transplanted the event to heaven : in RV. i. 116. 3 they designate 
the place of Bhujyu’s abandonment as udameghd, a an.\ey., which 
seems to refer to the water-cloud ;f in x. 143. 5 Bhujyu is carried 
by the Ayvins to the other side of the ether : d rdjascdi pare. 
In i. 119. 4 the legend is alluded to as follows : yuvam bhujyum 
bhurdmdnam v'ibhir gatam svdyuktibhir nivdhantd pitfbhya d. 


*For rjipyd cf. the valuable remarks of Fick, Vcrgleichendes W6r- 
terbuch*, p. 299. 

f The Petersburg Lexicons render it “ Wasserschauer.” 
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Upon this passage especially Pischcl rests his interpretation of 
mdruvat. He translates pitr'bhya A. ‘from the fathers’; and, in¬ 
asmuch as the abode of the fathers is svaryaloka, and that again 
is later iiulraloka, he feels justified in establishing the equation 
'mdrfimat = iiulraloka for the passage under discussion. 

But, if 'mdruvat is equal to iiulraloka, we must import into the 
Rig-Veda not only the word but the conception in all its hear¬ 
ings. And that is a preeminently joyous one. Tho notion of 
being saved from iiulraloka is, from tho point of view of a 
Hindu, just as inconceivable as salvation from paradise would he 
from tho point of view of Judieo-Christian conceptions. On 
tho other hand, the passages in which Bluijyu’s troubles are nar¬ 
rated show distinctly that the conditions were indeed such as 
to require tho help of tho ilatu ox nuiahinu. Bearing in mind 
tho expression A rajn&ah pari 1 , in x. 143. 5, which states that the 
Abilin carried Bhnjyu to tho other side of the other, we may 
translate uhuiiauta pitr'bhya A l>v ‘carrying him to the fathers’ 
rathor than ‘ from the fathers.* Perhaps for that reason—though 
upon this I do not insist—the help which is afforded Bhnjyu by 
the Ajjvins is designated in RV. i. 110. 8 as mlnuitlr fUVj ‘help 
resulting in mulr. i. 0 . paradise.’* 

PiRchel rcgaruH tho one othor occurrence of bulrAnat (with 
long a) in tho same light. At RV. x. 101. 1 wo read dud hi- 
krAm. ayiiun wiaaih ca dovtm ndrAvulA 'oaxo n\ Inayo va/i, 
which ho would therefore translate by ‘X call you, Dadhikra etc., 
down for help from iiulraloka.' I would see boro in hair Am to 
an expression which, to ho sure, is illumined by classical usage, 
but in a difforent manner from tho ono aasumod by Piscbol. 
The word represents bore tho same usage as appears in the clas¬ 
sical expression (Nala ii. 23) lokapAlAh . . . sAynikAh ‘ the guard¬ 
ians of the world, Agni at their bond.’’ Or, still more precisely, 
it is tho equivalent of indrqjycxthAh, RV. jv. 51. 5; vii. 11. 5; 
viii. 03. 12 ; x. 70. 4: it oxprosses tfte prominence or leadership 
of Indra. I would translate ‘I call down to you for help Dadhl- 
krfi, Agni, and the goddess U?as, with Indra at thoir head.’ 

The word mdrAvatah in RV. iv. 27. 4 seems thoroforo untenable. 
Of the many suggestions which have boon mado by way of rem¬ 
edy, that offered by Ludwig, Interpretation dee Biff - Veda, p. 00 
(§ 37), a change to puruvato, seems to me the most plausible,f 


•Tho legend of Bliujyu is one of those which will be profited by a 
systematic investigation from tho point of view of the Vedic writings 
in general. In VS. xviii. 42 = TS. iii. 4. 7. 1 occurs the expression 
Winjipih supartuih , and tho MS. ii. 12. 2 has in its place bhuji mimruali. 
The treatment of the passage in CB. ix. 4. 1. 11 is futile. The Acvins 
themselves are called bhvjyil (dual) in TA. i. 10. 1. and, I believe. alHo in 
the latter part of the TB.—tho passage is not at hand—and this again 
reminds us of the epithet bhuji applied to the same divinities in HV. 
viii. 8. 2. 

fGrassmann’s translation, i. 134, “des Indra Schnr,” presupposes the 
correction of iiulnimto to indrdmnto (cf. his lexicon s. v. indrumlj; 
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ami I would offor in support of it the following considerations. 
In iv. 20 . 0 , in the parallel passage, we have rjlpi yy<m6 ddda- 
mftno ah$nin par<lv Utah <;ukxtn6 mandrum madam. At ix. Gfi. 
0 ; x. 144. 1 , the eagle also brings the Soma from the distant 
height {pardvutuh), just as Mataripvan brings the fire from the 
same place at i. 128. 2 ; iii. 0 . 5 ; vi. 8 . 4. Soma is pardvuti at 
viii. 53. 3 (Vfil. 5. 3); 93. 0 ; ix. 39. 5 ; 05. 22 . Now Bhujyu, 
according to i. 119. 8 , was abandoned pardvuti, and was thence 
carried off by the Ayvins. If, therefore, wo read at iv. 27. 4 
pardvtito nd bhujyum , we have a comparison perfect in every 
detail. The change from parti- to indrft- in a hymn whoso final 
purpose was the worship of Xndra (of. st. 5) does not seem to lie 
out of the range of possibility. 

The course which wo have followed in our interpretation of 
the legend of Soina and the eagle may be briefly resumed as fol¬ 
lows : At A V. vi. 48 there are throe formulas, the second of which 
is addressed to the Ubhii* at the ovening pressure of tbo Soma, 
on which occasion hymns in the jayati-nmtro are employed. The 
third is addressed to Indra at the noon-tide pressure of the Sonia ; 
at that time hymns in the <n.^w/;A-motro are prescribed. The 
first stanza is addressed to tho eagle, whose metro is said to be 
the ydyutru This refers to the morning pressure, and in this 
function tho formula is employed by the Vfutana-BGtra in connec¬ 
tion with tho stanza AV. vi. 47. 1, which is distinctly addressed 
to Agni. Now, inasmuch as Agni is the divinity of tho morn-, 
ing-prcssuiv, and the ydyatrl the metre of the hymns employed 
at the morning-pressure, there is no room to doubt that tho eagle 
of AV. vi. 48. 1 is Agni. 

Further, the bizarre altitude of the Brfihinonas, which con¬ 
sistently relate that tho ydyatrl brought down the Soma from 
heaven, becomes quite intelligible. There is at tho basis of this a 
oompleto identification of Agni, the eagle, with his metre, the 
ydyatrl, which is perfeotly natural from tho point of viow of 
these texts. 

In approaching the hymns RV. iv. 20 and 27, tho principal 
sourco of tho legend in the mantras, wo need but remember that 
the heavenly Agni, the lightning, is the eagle, and tho entire legend 
resolves itself into tho description of one of the most simple 
and salient natural ohenomena. The Soma, the heavenly fluid, is 
supposed to be enclosed within tho clouds, where the lightning 
also is hidden. When the summer-storm breaks out, the light- 


it receives a certain amount of support from the reading in/lravato for 
iwlravanlo at TD. ii. 0 . 16. 2 (so also the commentary), and the occa¬ 
sional occurrence elsewhere of this solecism. A better emendation 
would he indrdvantdit, referring to the Acyins, who are designated as 
indratamd at RV. i. 182. 2 . Ludwig ii. 598 and v. 408 suggest* indrd- 
vatoh; Roth, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 858, trdvalo nu bhujyum ‘ like a serpent 
from a marsh.’ Cf. also Bergaigne, I. c. iii. 880 ff. 
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nine, the eagle, breaks from the cloud, and with it coiues the 
rush of the heavenly fluid upon the earth. Then it becomes avail¬ 
able at the sacrifice, especially in behalf of Indra, who is the 
Soma-drinker by distinction. 

The hymn KV. iv. 27 contains the narrativo of this event, 
undertaken by the two principal performers in it. The first 
stanza is spoken by Agni, the lightning, and its wording is full 
of allusions to the technical features which characterize that 
divinity in distinction from all othors. The next three stanzas 
arc spoken by Soma, who describes Agni’s achievements in his 
behalf. Soma narrates in addition that Ktyrtnu, tho heavenly 
archer, one of his guardians, shot an arrow at the eagle, which 
did not disturb him in his flight, but simply caused the loss of a 
single feather, that fell upon the earth. It seems ipiite likely 
that thin describes the striking of tho lightning into tho ground, 
hut possibly this last feature of tho myth is not a part of the 
purely naturalistic phase of the legend, which may at that point 
have passed into the hands of tho poet, who, in India as else¬ 
where, would draw upon tho stores of his imagination for the 
extension and embellishment of myths of a primarily naturalistic 
oharactor, combining in accordance with tho dictates of his fancy 
any features from other legendary sources which seemed to him 
suitable to tho taste of his hearers.* 

II. On tiik onour ok Vkdh: words kniunc^in -pittui (mtptood, 
prapUrui, abhipitvii, apnpilvd).\ 

Thoro is scarcely a group of Vodio words which rests under a 
heavier cloud of misapprehension than that which furnishes the 
title of this article. The native oxugotes started the interpreta¬ 
tion of tho words with false and inconsistent etymologies, and 
later tho western interpreters have substituted others no better. 
The translations of tho passages containing those words have 


• Cf. for this my remarks in the third series of these contributions. 
J.A.O.8. xv. 185 ft. 

f This article was written during the winter of 1801-2, and was pre¬ 
sented to the American Oriental Society at its annual mooting, April 
1892: of. tho Proceedings of that mooting ( Journal , vol. xv. p. coxxx). 
The briefest possible abstract of the paper was printed in tho Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars for 1892 (Nr. 99, j>. 102). Since then Pro¬ 
fessor Geldner lias printed an elal»orato discussion of one of these 
words, prapitvd, in the Vedische Studien by Prof. Pischel and liimBolf 
vol. if., pp. 155-179. It is to bo regretted that lie did not at the same 
timo undertake an investigation of all the words of the small category, 
especially abhipitva. As it is, our paths divorgo hopelessly, and I have 
not been able to assimilate any part of his discussion, interesting, fresh, 
and bold as it is. I cannot repress tho hope that ho may now yield 
himself up to tho seduction of my chief claim, namely that all these 
words contain the stem pith, and in a future article perhaps direct his 
ingenuity to the further elucidation of the difficulties which have re¬ 
mained on my hands even after this recognition. 
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produced some of the obscurest, vaguest, and most inconsistent 
results in the entire domain of Vcdio interpretation. In Yaska’s 
Naighantava-s, iii. 29, the word prapitvo occurs by tho side of 
abhV;e* and Yaska, Nirukta iii. 20 , explains both as asannasya, 
designations of nearness, vicinity. He adds the spocial transla¬ 
tion prdpte for prapitvo, as though the word contained the root 
up with the prepositional prefix jtra. In the course of the 07th 
paragraph of Kfiutsavaya’s Nighantavas.f the two words are 
treated by themselves, as follows : prapitvo, ub/uke: jir>1ptanya— 
indicating obviously tho same tradition. Siiyana repeats this in¬ 
terpretation, with direct reference to Yaska,' at RV. i. 120 . 3, m 
cu (sc. prapilvayabdnh) prapitvo 'bJuko xty dtaunaxyo Hi ydskeu- 
okUUvdd dsannavacanah. lie operates with this rendering, c. g. 
atRV. i. 104. 1 , prapitvo ydyukdle prdpte ; i. 130. 9, asurdndm 
prapitvo mmlpo . . . prapitva ity dmnnandma ; i. 180. 7, oath- 
nihita ova kale; viii. 4. 3, prapitvo prdpte mti; x. 73. 2 , prapi- 
toad dsanndd prdptdd vrtrdd, etc. Hut other translations appear 
also. To iii. 63. 24, whore prapitvd occurs in antithesis to apu- 
pilod, we have apapitvam apayamanam . . ; prapitvum prayu- 
tnauam; to iv. 10 . 12 , prapitoe ahnah is explained by divcisu- 
tnja . . . jn-akramo pxirvdhm. We have therefore in the last 
two passages the idea of «advancing,’ which might on a stretch 
bo derived from that of ‘ncarnoss.’ Hut at vi. 31. 3 Silyana com¬ 
ments prapitvo by prupulane yudd/io , i. e. prapitvd is assumed to 
mean ‘ strife,’ and its derivation is now in Sfiyana’s mind from the 
root pat anu tho preposition pro. At v. 31. 7, he presents both 
alternatives : prapitvai'n mihgrdmaih (battle) staiiipam (nearness) 
oA. Tho helplessness of the nnti.vo tradition is especially observ¬ 
able at vii. 41.4 = AV. iii. 16. 4 = VS. xxxiv. 37 = TJ3. ii. 8 . 0 . 
8 . Sayana on tho RV. says prapitvo ahniirn jiflrvflhue, i. e. * in 
tho morningSayana on the AY., prapitvo odydhno, i‘. o. ‘in the 
evening.’ And so Mahldhara on tho VS. prapitvo prapatane 
attamave, and Mudhava on the TB. sdyaiiikdle. 

The first oxplauation of ubhipitnd occurs at Nir. iii. 15 ; it is 
ab/iiprdpti ‘arrival,’ and so the word is explained by Silyana at 
RV. i. 189. 7 ; iv. 10. 1 ; vii. 18. 9 ; viii. 4. 21 ; 27. 20 ; x. 40. 2. 
Similarly at RV. i. 180. 1 : abhipitve l bhiyantavyc yajr,o ; atRV. 
i. 186. 7=VS. xxxiii. 34 Sayana has aithipitvc ‘ b/iipatan'iyo'snuul - 
yajfle, while Mahldhara has abhipatane diyamanakdle. At i. 120 . 
3 Sayana again exhibits his perplexity by making abMpitod the 
direct equivalent of prapitvd: abhipitvayabda dsannakdlaodo'i 
prapitvapabda itivat. And it would secin indeed that this per¬ 
plexity drives him to extremes, since he translates abhipitva at 
RV. v. 76. 2 by ‘evening ahnum abhipitvo ‘bldpatanc samdptdu, 


* In RV. iv. 16. 12 the words prapitvd and abhtke occur, but not in 
such connection as to suggest even the possibility of synonymous value. 

t Cf. tho author in P.A.O.S. for October, 1890, J.A.O S. vol. xv., pp. 
xlvii ff. 
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trtiyc Havana ity art/mh; in the same breath, as it were, the 
word is rendered by “forenoon” at XIV. v. 70. 2, diodbhipUi'e 
divusasydbhiputane prdtahkdlc. 

The stem sapitvd is a enr . Af;'., occurring only in the stanza 
RV. i. 100 . 7 = TB. iii. 0 . 11 . 1 . Mfldhava to TB. renders the 
word by ganthamUntvaiii ‘ relationship,’ and he may have in 
mind the more common word dpitvd, which the comineiitaries 
render in some such way finite regularly : thus, Sfiyana to RV. 
viii. 4. 3 glosses the latter by bandhutvauh On the other hand, 
Sfiyana explains sapitvam awn at RV. i. 100 . 7 by sahaprbptaa- 
yam nth fauna awn brahmulokam rtf/achun , having, therefore, 
again in mind the derivation from the root op* 

' Thus we see that, the native tradition regards this series of words 
as derived from the root dp, or the root pat, and that it presses 
the exegesis of the words ease by ease into the service ol these 
etymologies. Of western interpreters, Benfey, in his glossary 
of the Siima-Veda, treats the words in the same spirit. The p 
of -pill'a is in his view a reduced form of the root dp ; jira-jii• in 
prapUiui is = Lat. j/ropo; jmtpilvb means primarily ‘in the 
vicinity ’ or ‘ near.’ Similarly sapi- in napitvd is = Lat. sape, and 
also abhipitnd , apapitnd, and dpitvd have originated from the 
root dp. Essentially the same view is taken by Roth in the note 
on Yaska’s Nirnkta iii. 20 , and by Weber, Itul Stud. xvii. 2 / 10 . 
Grassmann, in his lexicon s. n. pitna, derivos the stem from the 
root pat. It is needless to say that the translations made l»y 
these scholars are necessarily colored by their etymological views. 

Tho Petersburg Lexicon assigns to prapitvd the meanings: I. 
das Eiitgegongehon; ‘ 2 . d:is Ilerbeikommcn; Anbroohcn desTagos; 
Mho. In BOlitlingk’s lexicon the meanings are almost diamet¬ 
rically opposite, so much so as to raise the suspicion that some 
purely technical error is mischievously at play. The word is 
defined there as follows: 1. Woggang; * 2 . Eluent, Rdckzugj oin 
zurllckgczogener Ort; 4. ROckgang des Tages, Abend. Ludwig 
translates j/rajiUodm at RV. iii. 53. *24 ( 100 : 1 ) and i. 104.1 (400) by 
“nearness”; similarly jirapitvdih ydn at v. 37. 1 (632) by “zu 
leibe ihm gohend,” and prapitvb at vi. 31. 3 (664) “ im nahkampf.” 
But at RV. x. 73. 2 (042) prapitvdt is translated by “aus dor 
ferno”; prapitvb at viii. 4. 3 ( 688 ) “in der feme.” One is strongly 
tempted to exclaim “thou art so near and yot so far.” In audi¬ 
tion lie has at i. 189. 7 (203) ; vii. 41. 4 (92); iv. 10 . 12 (517), 
where the genitive d/indm is either expressed or understood, the 
translation “unudherung der 'tage,” i. o. morning ; but at viii. 1 . 
29 he translates prapilv'oapiparvure by “ des nachtdunkelsnahen.” 

The Petersburg lexicons are agreed in translating abhipUvd by 
1 . Einkehr; 2. des Tages Einkclir, Abend. This places Bolitlingk’s 
lexicon in the position of assigning the same meanings to abhi- 


* lu the comment on the same passage Siiyapa mentions a still more 
obviously false derivation, from the root sap, namely saper bluXvalj. 
sapitvam. 
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pitod and prapitod , as can be seen by comparing the statements 
above. Ludwig also adopts the meaning “ evening ” or the like 
at RV. i. 180. 1,0 (107); i. 180. 7 (200) ; iv. 04. 5 ( 10 G); viii. 
27. 20 ( 220 ); v. 70. 2 (47) ; x. 40. 2 (70). But at i. 80. G (460), 
yrdvti ydtra vddaii kuritr nklhyds U't&ya \l mdro dbhipitvhu 
ranyati, he translates “wo dcr stein a'ingt als ukthakundiger 
preissi'inger, in dieser niilio front sich Indra.” Here then we have 
again the translation “ niiho,” which Ludwig frequently ascribes 
to prapitod i yet the words are evidently not the same, being 
employed in distinct antithesis at i. 180. 7. It would be possiblo 
to add much more of this sort to. the arraignment by looking 
systematically through the literature of the translations. Enough 
has boon presented to render it oloar that a new theory in refer¬ 
ence to the group of words is imperatively domandod. 

We begin with the word tapilvd, which ocours in a singlo stanza, 
RV, i. 100 . 7=T11. iii. 0. 11 . 1 , A hharatam fikmtam vajrabdhu at- 
indragnl anatath pdcilhih: ima nil ti rapmdynh aflryatya 
y'ehhih eapitvim tnldro nu Atari* ‘Bring hither (property or 
wealth), render help, O you two gods who have tho thunderbolt in 
vour arms ; help us, O Indra and Agni, with your might. These 
hero (i. e. tho sacrifice™ ?) now are the rays of tho sun with whom 
our fathers were in boon companionship.’f According to 0B. i. 9. 
3. 10 , tho rays of tho sun are tho pious dead: ya esa tapati Iosya 
ye rapnayas to snfertah, just as at (IB. vi. 5. 4. 8 the light of the 
stars : naksatrdni vili janayo ya hi jandh punyulcHuh murgath 
lokwh ynnti tcxdm etdni jyotUsi. Cf. also RV. x. 108. 1 ; OB. 
ii. 3 . 8 . 7 ; TS. v. 4. 1 .3 ; TA. i. 0 . 3 ; 11 . 2 ; and Mahldhara to VS. 
xix. 01 ), whore tho fathors are also brought into relation to the 
rays of the sun, though, to bo sure, in a quite different manner. 
Though tho exact relation of tho second half to the first half of 
the stanza is not quite cloar, wo may regard it as certain that tho 
former contains tho statement that tho deceased ancestors of tho 
Morificer arc in tho company (sapiludm) of the blessed departed 
who havo precedod. All translators are agreed as to tho mean¬ 
ing of sapitvd. Tho Pot. Lcxx. translate it by “(otwa) Gcmein- 
schaft”; Grassmann, by “vereint”; Ludwig, by “im vcrcino.” 
No one, however, since Bonfoy has stated the reason why the 
word is to bo so translated. The padapfitha divides it into ta + 
pitva, and that is quite correct. In pilva there is hidden tho 
word pitti ‘sap, drink, nourishment;’! hence eapitvdm is trans- 


* TB. reads dyan. 

f Grassmnnn’s translation of the second half is unintelligible: “ Hier 
cben diese Sonnenzflgel sind es, durch die mit each vereint die VAter 
waren.” S Ay an a: surydtmana inilranya ycbln ra^mibhir yiiir <\rc.U>hir 
no ‘sm&kam pitaralj, purvapurusah sapitvaih sahaprdptavmiii sthunam 
iUan, brahmalokam agachan . . . yad vd, yebhl rapnibhih sapitvaih 
samavetatvam adhyagaclian. . . 

} Yilska’s Nighaptavas 2. 7, as well as Knutsnvaya 88. place the word 
among the annanamuni; at YAska's Nirukta ix. 24, the derivation of 
the word is given as follows: pilur ity annandma pdter vd pibater vd 
pyayater vd. 
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latetl above by ‘boon companionship.’ Eating ami drinking is 
the special occupation of the manes, as is stated times without 
end : e. g. RV. x. 15. 4 = AV. xviii. I. 51 = VS. xix. 55= TS. n. 
0 . 12 . 2 ; RV. x. 15. 8 = AV. xviii. 3. 40 = VS. xix. 51 ; also RV. 
X. 17. 8 ; VS. xix. 58-C0, CG ; TS. i. 8 . r>. 2 , etc. In RV. x. 15. 3= 
AV. xviii. 1 . 45 = VS. xix. 50 = TS. ii. G. 12 . 3,pUft .is the name 
of the nourishment of which the manes partake : hhdjanUi pifvas 
td HulaamUtM. In the hymn to the pita, RV. i. l«7, in stan/a 
11 , the pita is spoken of as the miltuwai.il deiulniim the feast- 
oompamon of the gods’; just so the manes arc designated in RV. 
vii. 70. 4 : la id iliwitnaih fuultunwlda am/m rbtn<iua/i kavayah 
par,///, hah: of. also AV. xviii. 4. 10 ; 'PS. ii. 5 . 5 . 5 ; TB. Hi. 1.1. 
8 . At RV. x. 14 .10 = AV. xviii. 2. 11 =TA. vi. 3. 1 , also at lb. 
i. 8. 5. 2 , the manes are said to be the boon companions of Vania : 
yarruma ye. miVutnuhlam mddiinti. At AV. vi. P 22 . 4 ‘boon 
companionship’ in the third heaven is askod for : trtlye mike. 
dlaniildaia inathma. Tho combinod sense of all thorn passa 


oi uiu iitviur uMk t . i. »”•>. i — ... *•• • ..yield just 

tho same sense as tho oxisting text: ye.hhih md/amvldain pitdro 
na than {t1yan)=y! i J»hih mpifvam pitdro tut than ( nyun ). 

My readers will now surmise that the following discussion is 
an attempt to And the stem pita also in the remaining words of 
the group. Tho number of stanzas containing these words is 
unite considerable, and many of them arc unquestionably obscure 
up to the point of hopelessness. I shall therefore bo content if 
l can show tho way ; certainly thero will bo a strong caso made 
out; and, if it shall conic to pass finally that my theory fails tho 
chapter of accidents, of specious verisimilitudes, will he enriched 

by ono moro striking instance. . 

' I begin with RV. i. 83. 0 , grAuil ydlra Mtlx kardr ukthyds 
t,Uyh Vf indro ahhipitvfisn ranyuti. Tho Pot. Lex. oites this sen- 
tenco under dbhipitvA 1 . “Einkohr”; and it is difficult to rocog- 
nizo tho precise conception in virtue of whioli it was placed there, 
(irassmann takes up tho same idea, and renders : “ boi worn dor 
Stein als licderrcioher Siinger tGnt, da cinzukohren ist dcs Inara 
Lust.” But UUya . . . Mipitvhu can naturally only mean ‘ bei 
seinen cinkehrungen,’ and not ‘beim einkehren bei dim.’ Lud¬ 
vig (403) translates : “ wo dcr stein singt als ukthakundiger 
preissiinger, in dieser niiho freut sicli Indra.’* But why tho plural 
u/ihipitvesu if the singular abhipito'e means ‘ nearness’? And 
tasty a . . . abhipitvesu would again naturally mean ‘boi soincn 
(des steines) niihoni. e., tho supposed action of drawing near 
which underlies tho word abhipitvesu would have for its subject 
the press-stone. The notion of the press-stone coming near to 
India is not Vedic, and strikes me as faint and insipid. But this 
testimony in rebuttal is of secondary importance as compared 
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with the simple fact that ran is applied here to India. Now 
when Indra takes delight, it is always in the pressed drink, 8Ule, 
sutesu, RV. i. 10. 5 ; viii. 12. 17 ; 13. 0 ; 31. C ; 93. 20 ; 96. 19 ; 
or in the soma-festivals, sdoanesn, x. 43. G ; or, what is much the 
same, in the stoma, uktha, or filstru, the song of praise which ac¬ 
companies the pressing of the soma, RV. iii. 4. 6 ; viii. 12. 18 ; 
33. 10 ; 34. 11 ; 02. 12. There is no expression outside of these 
in which Indra figures as tho subject of the root ran, and it 
seems therefore more than reasonable to supjiosc that abhipitvd 
means ‘ the flow of tho Rap (pit") of the soma-plant,’ Hence, in 
RV. i. 101 . 1, tho uktha , xtotra, or piistra along with the soma 
which is mossed for Tndra is designated as pilumtttl vdcas. The 
pfida roads, prd matuVnus pitumud arr.ath vac ah. In RV. i. 01. 
7, Indra drinks pita at the fdtmnas: sdoanesu .. ’. pitfun papindn. 
Further, in close parallelism with abhipilnfan mnj/ati are the 
expressions UV. x. 04. 11, ranvdh sthhars/ilu pUitmdh iva ksd- 
;/tth ‘delightful to behold like a homo full of pitiV\ RV. iv. 

ranvuh pitnmdtl 'va Mmsdt ‘delightful liko a feast rich in 
pith.' Regarding then tho oxproRsion abhipitobnt ranuati, as 
said of Indra, by itself, no ono will bo disposed to deny that our 
interpretation is almost self-evident in the light of these parallels. 

Wo turn next to UV. x. 40. 2 , kdha said tlosd kuha vdslor 
ttpvinti kdha ’ hhipitmhh karataJi kdho 'satuh, Ludwig (70) 
translates : “wo stollon Rich dio Alvina am abend, wo heim auf- 
gango ein, wo iat ihro oinkohr, wo (Ibernachtcn sio?" Graasmann’s 
translation differs only in tho wording. In those tranulntions 
the expression “ wo ist ilireoinkchr, wo tlhornachten sio” is tauto¬ 
logical. I am not aware that there is in the Veda any such ex¬ 
pression as ‘ oiiikeliron, turn in,’ which savors rather of inodorn 
travel with inns and stations. Tho nearest approach to such an 
idea is expressed by tho root sd + ava, which means primarily 
; unhitch horses,’ and hence ‘halt.’ Tho common noun of action 
is avasdna. lint if we look at RV. i. 104. 1 , ydnis ta indra 
nU/uU akdri tdm d n't tfula svtlnd nd y rvil: vimucya vdyo 1 vastly A 
'pvrtn dostt vdstor vd/dyasah prapitvc, we see that something 
more salient and special is meant. For, if not, we should be 
compelled to assume that abhipitvdm in x. 40. 2 and prapitv 6 in 
i. 104. 1 aro exactly tho same, and that would prove inconveniont 
in the sequel. And one may ask at once what it is that the 
A 9 vins or Indra roally come for. . Is it a polite visit? Tho third 
stanza of x. 40 takes up the questions asked in x. 40. 2 in the well 
known catenary manner, and, as might be expected, one of them 
is kdsya. . . savand ’va (jachathah ‘to whose soma-pressing do 
ye come down (O ye A 9 vins)?’. Now tho second stanza expresses 
the same question in the phase kdhit 'bhipitvdiii karalhah ' where 
do you talce your potations of pitn V And tho expression vdhi- 
yasa/i prapitvh at i. 104. 1 must mean ‘(the horses) which quickly 
carry you to the soma-drink,’ or ‘ which bring you at the time of 
the soma-drink.’ All that is necessary in addition is to show 
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that abhipitui and prapitod arc different kinds of soma-drink, 
and this we shall endeavor to do in the sequel. 

Similarly, iv. 10. 1 is addressed to Indra : >1 mtjfi yiitu mu- 
(jhtoiin rj7s‘ drdvanlo asya hdraya dpanah: t/mnilul dndlal 
siaumu xudaksam Hut 'bhipitvdm karate yrndndh. Ludwig (517) 
translates the second half “denn ihm hahen wir saft (der) grosse 
tdohtigkoit (verleilit) geprosst, besungen vollzicho cr hier seine 
ankuntt,” Grassmann essentially in the same way. Throe words 
in the stanza allude distinctly to the soma, namely iyl .??, dndlal, 
and mxHmil ;* and yet, according to the translators, there is no 
indication of the fact that Indra is to drink it. How feeble 
would he the invocation to Indra in the fourth piida merely to 
1 arrive,’ after the Hist and second pfulas 1mvo stated in good 
Indra-langimgo ‘may the liberal one, to whom belong the pressed 
soma-shoots, come hither, may his hay steeds run to us’! Taking 
the stanza by itself, it is a veritable egg of Columbus to claim 
that the fourth piida is to be translated ‘ may ho, while songs of 
praise are singing for him, take hero his potation of soma (pild)' 
Again, RV. i. 180. 1 = VS. xxxiii. 34, 4 na ilM/ir vi dalle 
iniptfiti vipvdnaral aantot (lend eta : dpi ydthd yundno mat sal Id 
no vipm/ii jdf/ud rtbhinilvtt m/inlyl. Ludwig (107) translates the 
second half thus: “dass auch ihr, o jugondliche, triinkot all 
unsor lebcndes hoi dor oinkohr.” And Grassmann very much the 
same way. We need but glance at those instances in which the 
root mad is used transitively to find ourselves again, almost 
invariably, in tho midst of words designating the soma. Thus 
RV. ix. 107. 2, sate oU Cvtl . . . maddmo dndham; i. 80. 2, sd 
Ivil 'madiul v/sd moduli sdmal; i. /53. 0, tc Ivfl tnddd am a dun ... 
Iti sdmdsak; iv. 42. 0, ydin mil sdmdso mama dan ; likewise ii. 
22. 1 ; iii. 51. 11 ; vii. 22. 2 ; 20.1, 2 ; ix. 00. 6 ; 04 . 5 ; 00. 21 ; x. 
110. 3, ot al. I would therefore put the words of RV. i. 180. 1, 
mdtsathd vtpvam jdrmd abhipUvh upon the same plane with 
maddmah Ivtl sale in RV. ix. 107. 2, and translate ‘do yo inspire 
the whole world at tho soma-drink.’ 

In the same hymn, RV. i. 180. 1, we lmvo uld na 7th tvdstd 
yantv acid smdt sur'ddtir aJdiipitnc sajdsdh: d vrtrahe ’ndrap 
carsaniprds tuvistamo narAih na ihd yamydk both Ludwig 

S and Grassmann translate ubhipitvb by “zur einkchr.” 

n tho invitation extended to Indra and Tv as tar foreshadows 
the 8oma,f and thcro is positively no reason for not translating 
abhipilvb ‘ to the soma-drink.’ 

In RV. viii. 4. 21, the last one of the three stanzas of a ddna- 
stuti, we have again the expression ablipitvc ardranul , parallel 
with abhipitvesn ranyati in i. 83. 0, and more remotely with i. 
186 . 1 : vrksdp cin me abhipitv'e ardranur yam bhajanta mehdnd 


* Note also the words sdrnne and ukthdm in the stanza immediately 
following. 

f For the relation of Tva?tar to the soma see now Hillebrandt, Soma, 
515. 
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'yoain bln I junta mc/unu. Grassmann translates “die Bilumc 
scll.st erfreuton sich bci meinem Naim.” Ludwig (588), “bclbst 
die bail me brau.xten bei meinem (Indra’s) naheu. There is, bo 
far as can be seen, no reason why the root run employed with 
abhipitvd should bo translated otherwise than by ‘ rejoice ’ here, 
any more than at i. 83. G. The hymn is addressed to Iudra, but 
it is very unlikely that Indra is the speaker in tlio dunustuti. 
It seems to me that the priest or the yajaindna is speaking: 
‘ Kvyn the trees* have rejoiced at my soma-feast.’ In the third 
stanza of the samo hymn occur the words prapitvb and upitv'e ; 
the connection in which they appear is again almost conclusively 
in favor of our view of the word abhijntvb. They will bo treated 
next in order. Hoforo continuing with our discussion of ab/i- 
piled, it will be of advantage to turn to those cases of the re¬ 
maining words which support our view with special clearness. 

Wo consider first RV. viii. 4. 3 = SV. i. 152 ; ii. 1071 (Nirukta 
iii. 20 ), the passage just alluded to : ydtbd t/uurd apA krtdih 
tr'xyann cty doe‘riiiurn: upitve nab prapitun (flyam A yabikdn- 
ooxu ttu sued piba. Grnssmaiin translates: “Gleich wio cler 
IbHlel <1 distend bin zur wassorreiohon Quelle cilt, so komme 
Ahonds Morgonds eilend her zu uns, nnd trinke bei den Kairvas 
gorn.” Ludwig : “ wio dor wildo stier, wenn er ddrstot. zu dem 
mil wasser verschenen salzsumpf kommt, ob in dor mine ob in 
dor feme konnn schnell heran, trink viol bei den Kanva.” As 
was indicated in our introductory statement, tins translation of 
prupitt jm is diametrically opposed to that given by the same 
scholar at i. J04. 1 , where he translates vdhiyasab prapitvu “die 
in die indie fdhren.” Without attempting any further criticism, 
wo may point to the theoretical conohision to the comparison : 
Like a hull to the pond do you conic—to what V It is altogether 
unlikely that the comparison is loft unfinished in mid-air ; cither 
djiilvo or prapUob are certain to contain some word connected 
with soma-drinking. We may translate . . . prajntvc tAyam <1 
yafti kdnvafii sd sued piba ‘ do you come here to the soma-drink 
(prapitvd). Do you bravely drink with the Kanvas.’ Or, if the 
locative designates time, then wo must render ‘Like a hull to the 
pond, do you come at the time of the soma-pressure designated 
by the term jyrapitvd :’ i. o., according to our assumption below 
(p. 33), the prdta/isavana. Then this stanza is on the same 
level with RV. i. 104. 1, where the horses arc said to convoy 
Indra jtrajntvb, either to the soma-drink, or at the time of the 
prapitvd , the prutabsavuna, 1 have not been able to make out 
whether upitve (ncib) is another designation of some kind of 
soma-drink, or whether it simply means ‘in friendship (to us)’ as 
a secondary derivative from dpi ‘companion,’ being employed 
here in alliteration with jyrapitve. The latter sense seems to be 


•The wooden utensils of the soma-pressuro ? Gf. RV. ix. 27. 8, somo 
vane#u, and the many wooden instruments anil vessels for its prepara¬ 
tion : cumasa, cainu, dro\ui, kalaga, etc. 
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required at RV. viii. 20. 22 ; SI. 13. Ludwigs inconsistency has 
been pointed out. Grassmann renders tipdoe m the wmv >w aya* 
he frequently does abhijHtoi, namely “ m the evening. % what 
right? As regards prapUm , he finds himself in straits not much 
less severe than Ludwig’s ; he translates, at i. 104. 1, do* t mutor 
vAhlyasah prapitn'c “die trefflioh fnhron frOli, am TJg, »«J 
Abend.” ‘ The phrase do*A mutor moans 4 by night and by day , 
what use is there in adding anew after vahiyaxih an expression 
for 4 in the morning’ (fmh)V This alone shows Oat 
means something more than a mere designation uf f ,ni - f u 
perplexity of both translators, and the probability of the solution, 

al Wecoiwider 1 next RV. v. ill. 7, pnmatua at pari valyA ayrhh- 
,./»h prapUoi'tin yuan dpa tWfyiivr umlhu/i. Grassmann tians- 
iates^ the last pSida “ und vorwihtsdringoml triebst du \yeg die 
h'oinde.” Even the most unbounded faith in the transition of 
meanings will ho staggered at the suggestion that one am the 
same word shall mean 4 vorwArts* (v. 81. 7 , 

4 »\ in addition to other values. Ludwig (632) translates. 
“ aucli dos OuBiia amber hast du gefangen genoinmeii, xu leibe Hun 
gehend triebst du hinweg den Dasyii ” And yet, as wo have 
seen, at viii. 4. 3 ho renders jirapd vh by in dor feme. J l at 
prapitvam van means 4 going to tho soma-feast may bo gath¬ 
ered from RV. vi. 20. 4, in a manner which I am strongly tempted 
to designate ns unmistakable. Tho statement there, in a hymn 
to India, is yutair apadran .. .miVimh (sc .mdrutm) 

'citsasi/a vulyAhpitvu nd Wirarit fain omul pro liy ft humli ed holts 
• 1 - - • I • ,.r (lusna came t' 


(of Indra) tlm wiles of voracious (h.sna came to imiifflit. He 
(Indra) had not loft anything of the Hoiniwlrink. 1 lut is to 
say, Indra, having imbibed deeply of the soma, des royed the 
demon—tho old story. Can the parallel occurrence of pram a 
and Pith in two otherwise identical passages be due t*, accident f 
In RV i. 187. 1 wo have ptiitih nil utosam . . . ymua trito «?/ 
6ia8d vrtrinh viparuam anldyat ‘Let me now praise the pda .. • 
bv whose might Trita tore Vrtrn joint from joint. 1 bo passage is 
quoted Nir. ix. 25, and Roth remarks very fitting y in lus eommcn- 
tary that, as it stands, it would suit Indra as well as 1 ritn. Now 
is it not obvious that Indra avails himself of the force of thuya*" 
by prapitoAmyAn, RV. v. 37. 7 ? The same statement in more gen¬ 
eral terms is made also in RV. x. 66. 8, where Indra is likewise 
urged to destroy tho Dasyus : pilot sAmusya diva a ordhana/i 
chro nir yud/ul 'dhamud dasyiln. At any rate, we may assert 
confidently that tho expression prapitoAnh yan means neither 
“vorwilrtsdringend” (Grassm.) nor "zu leibe gehend (Ludw.) 
since iu RV. iv. 16. 12 the expression j>rapitve Ahnah is employed 
to indicate the condition under which Indra slays demons and 
Dasyus. Here prapitv'e ahnah must be a designation of time, 
or of some special situation. _ 

•So also hesitatingly Bohtlingk, in his lexicon. The Pet. Lex. trans¬ 
lates it by “friendship,” just as in vm. 20 . 22 . 
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This brings us to a point in our investigation which renders it 
necessary to distinguish between the various compounds of -pitvd. 
Hitherto we have simply endeavored to show that both abhipitvd 
and prapitnd contain the word pita, and refer to soma-drink. 
Wo now advance another step : it seems equally clear that pra- 
pittui is the designation of the morning-pressure, the prutahsa- 
oana or jyrdtahsdva ;* on the other hand, abhipitvd is the desig¬ 
nation of the trCxya-sanana, the evening pressure. The par¬ 
aphrase of prapitvd is contained in RV. i. 124. 12 = vi. 64. 6, 
ndruv ca y'a pitulhdjo vipUtdu ‘the heroes who drink pil'd in the 
morning.’ Let us first return to prapitvihh you at RV. v. 31. 7. 
According to our view, prapitvihh ydnn dpa ddsytlur asedhah is 
to be translated ‘while going to the morning-pressing (of soma) 
you drovo away the Dasyus.’t A very good parallel, which 
shows that the special divisions of tho sacrificial day are rnado 
salient in appeals to the gods to destroy the evil one, appears at 
RV. iv. 28. 8, d/iann tndro ddiihad ttf/ntr indv purtt duayiln um - 
dhythiidindd ubhlko . . . pur A saJtdml pared m bur hit. Ludwig 
translates : “Indra selling, Agni brannte, o Indu, die Dasyu vor 
dem mittagnooh im kampfo... warf viole tausendo mitdem pfeilo 
niedor.” Grassmann also rondcra punl mudhydrhdintld by “ vor 
der Mittagszeit.” This is correct, and 1 would merely add that 
tho expression refers by implication to the mid-day pressure. 
Tho time of the mid-day pressure, tho nis/cevalya, is by distinc¬ 
tion tho time in which the demons are slain : etud vd indrasya 
nixkevalyum savunam yan mldhymhdinum savauain , ten a vrlram 
aiiyhtbUiit tr.na vyajiyixalu ((^B. iv. 3. 3. 0). This puts it upon 
the same plane with prapiUuvh ydn: i. o., Indra, having strength¬ 
ened himself at his breakfast of soma, as it were, is able to des¬ 
patch all hostile creatures before tho noonday-pressure, which is 
peculiarly his own.I And, as has been indicated above, the same 
thing is expressed in jtrapitoa <i/i7 1 ah at RV. iv. 10. 12, kutsa y a 
pHxnam apdsam ru burhlh prapitna d/ina/t kiiyavaih sah<Urd: 
Badi/6 ddsyhn prd mnui kulsyoua prd stlrap cukrdiii vrhatOd 
ahhike. Ludwig (517) translates: “den Kutsa warfst du den 

S 'usna don gefrassigon aider, beim nahendes tages, don verilchtor 
es getreidcs mit tausenden, rait dem Kutsa freundlich.cn tbtetest 
du also gleich die Dasyu : ‘or rolle des Sflra rad heran,’ so daohto 
Kutsa.” Gra8smann similarly renders prapitva dhtvih by“frUh 
am Morgen.” In our view it means literally ‘at tho morning- 
pressure of the day:’ that is, ‘at the daily morning-pressure.’ 


* RV. viii. 8. 7 ; x. 112. 1. ii is designated as pflmipffi. Ynsna 10. 2 
fT., the first of the two daily MnzdijyHsnian pressures is designated as 
the liavancm frataren, contrasted with the havaneiu uparem. Cf. also 
(in what way) rapilhva and its derivatives rapithvinu and rapithvitara; 
arUmpithva, Yasna44, 5(cf. Neriosengh), and frapithvd, Vd. 3. 10; fur¬ 
ther Fick*. p. 80. 

f Cf. RV. vi. 47. 21, divi-dive . .. k T fnA asedhad dpa sddmanc jih. 

{RV. iv. 35. 7, prdtah sutdm apwo haryagva madhyaihdinaih sd- 
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Hence the expression, from the sacerdotal point of view, means 
much the same as « in the morning.’ WnrA mir 

In connection with the last passage, we must place before our 
readers the difficult, hut obviously parallel, passage KV.vi. si. 
tmhh kutsenn 'hid ffimam indra OjfatnH yudhya 
ffavistan: ddpa yrajM ddha stlryasya ’^^* *'**£” £ 
Latei* Ludwig (554) translates tlm second half : du lussest 
ihu im nahkampf, und raul.tcst dcs Sflrya rad, "V* 
sohiidon.” That is, hero /n'ti/ntvb is translated hy im nahkampf, 
hut in the parallel passage iv. in. 12 jmi/tUw is rcndere.l 

“ hoim nahen dcs tagos.” Grassmann more consistently U an slates . 
“am Morgen swim Daemonen (sohlugst du), nalunst hinwcg dann 
«ler Sonne Had und tilgtcst aus die Sehiiden. Aufrccht in Kulm s 
Zeitsohrift xxv. (JOI holdly substitutes uhwh } J*™* 

latos “auoh hast du in dor Frillio dcs Morgens der Sonne ihr Kail 
irerauht und grouse Thaten ausgofnhrt. I cannot illuminate the 
LSub word <%</, which Suyana derives from the rot Mp 
«bito ’ But, leaving it out of the question, thoro is again no 
difficulty in translating pru/dtvi ‘ whon drinking the soma of the 
morninK-nresHure’ or ‘at the time of the mornin^nrOfisure.’ 
The mention of the morning-pressure ... eonnec[ 10U . 
dost ruction of the hostile forces, alluded to in both the two 
passages iv. 1U. 12 and vi. 31. 3, is the same as that contained in 
Siv x. 112 . 1 , indra ,nha ,>r«tik<l»«hu autanya /*<?<"/»ulmtftftna 
It, i>nr»<hnlih : K<tr»a*M hdutavo p lira pitrim, etc. 1 he diHicult 
SSv:i. 130 . 0 is related to iv. 10. 12 ami v,. Ml. 3, *dr"<> 
l„krSu vrd ur/iaj jdUi djam ,rra,>H»} nfaun ornvo nmsayan 
"ctoul ,1 mwilyati : ny'ind >/<U /mnlvtito **"//« font*, etc. 

Ludwig (472) translates: " dcs Sara (SvarJ fad rol to or in gowaltig- 
keit sioll neigend horvor; rotl.fla.nmeml entlockt or die -Hi, in.no 
(odor: raubt or don donnerkoil Vf); dins vorinogond entlockt ei sio, 
•ils o Ucanii Kavi, aus dor feme du Mir hilfo kamst, etc. I do not 
hco that the word pmyitvb is translated hero at all, mi.Iokh it is 
represented hy the word “horvor” in the hist clause, the division 
of the p fid as notwithstanding. In the commentary 0 » ^ P ns J 
saec Ludwig gives up his translation and suggests an extremely 
hypothetical view, one feature of which is vdoiun as an absolutivo 
from a root vac ‘ rollen.’ Grassmann translates : “ goboren kaum 


mill: wmv 

Tahumahie.” The passage is one 
of the countless ones which allude to legends so well known that 
the poets do not take the trouble to narrate them m full, 
is, to begin with, no hindrance in the way of regarding pranttve 
as‘at the matutinal soma.’ The mention of ^anas Kavi (oi 
Kavya) in connection with Indra also suggests the soma. Anus, 

'•The padapatha and the“editions read dvive rdpudsi. The excellent 
emendation is that proposed by Aufrecht m Kuhn s Zeitschrift xxv. 601. 
This implies the emendation of vdcam in the text to vojram. 
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ati. 51. 11, mdndistu ydd ucdne kiivy't suciin indraft, ami com¬ 
pare Bergaigue ii. .‘140 (middle of the page) IT. Is uruiui in our 
stanza roally an epithet of Indra, as all who have dealt with the 
passage assume, and as is claimed explicitly hy Ludwig v. .39, 
bottom? I am, for my part, not acquainted with any passage in 
which this is the case, unless we except TB. ii. 7. 10. 6, where 
Indra is designated as imwu vrlcu, which does not prove that he 
might, also bo designated as plain •mum. Soma is urunti ,• and 
in the light of Indra’s well-known achievement** in the matter of 
drunkenness (cf.v.29. 7; viii. 00.4; x. 110.4; x. Ill), and our Story 
of Indra and Namuci, J. A.O.S. xv. 113 IT.) pada U may perhaps be 
translated ‘at the matutinal drink the bright (soma) steals (In¬ 
dra’s) speech.’ In pfida c, <1 mustlyuti means perhaps‘steals it 
hack, gets it hack’ (of. u 4 -do and ill ; a + hnr and hur; d + r/n< 
and dru• il+uuic and ntuo); and Ipdnu may ho Indra: ‘hut he, 
the mighty (Indra), obtains it back.’ Be this as it may, it seems 
quite certain that pmoitm hero again appears in connection with 
soma-practices, and there seems no reason, from any point of 
view hitherto suggested, to deny it tho translation which we 
advocate for the word throughout. 

The two following occurrences of nru/ntvo, taken hy them¬ 
selves, arc again so clear ns to offer well-nigh conclusive proof of 
tho truth of our interpretation. RV. viii. 1. 20 roads : tuAinu toil 
sflru falitii nubnu iiuuViyihhdim din Ah: mu mu. pmpitnh upipur- 
vurb nuso A. stdnulso uvrtsutu. Tho Pet. Lex. translates u/iipurniirA 
hy “an dio Naoht angrenssond, am Kudo dor Nuoht bofindlioli,” 
i. o. 1 matutinal.’ Tho diametrically opposite translation in the 
abridged lexicon, by “ in dio Naoht rcicliend, nilohtlioh ” marks 
again most interestingly the havoc which has been wrought in all 
translations of tho passages which contain the words ending in 
•pitnd. Gmssmann in lux concordance has followed tho larger 
Pot. lexicon, but in his translation ho has again become confused: 
“ bei Sonnenaufgang, Indra,sind dir meine Lieder zugcrollt, und in 
des Tagcs Mitte und am Abend dir, und in dor DAinmerung dor 
Naclit.’' That is, lie takes jmipitvc upipurvuri asyndotically for 
two designations of time; lie translates prugilve " am Abend ” 
in the teeth of his own rendering of the word by “in tho morn¬ 
ing” at RV. viii. 4. 3 ; i. 104 1, and especially at vii. 41.4, which 
is in closest parallelism with our stanza. Ludwig (585) trans¬ 
lates: “meine stoma sind hoi dor soime aufgang, in des tages 
mittiiglicher zoit, bei des nachtdunkcls nalicn, Vasu, dir entgegen- 
gekommen.” IIo too is compelled, however, to render prugitvc 
“in the morning” (“bei dor annillicrung . . . dor tago”) at viii. 
41. 4. The latter reads as follows : xUe ’ dunlin h/Ayavnntuh 
syumo Hu prupiivd uld mddJuje dhnum : uld Hlitd nuighnvun 
sAryasya t my dm deodndih sumatAu sydmu. 

There can be no question that the translators arc correct in 
agreeing that ddUd sfiryusyu hero means 4 at sunset,’ just as it 


•See Grassmann's lexicon, and Hillebrandt, Soma, p. 18 ff. 
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unquestionably <locs at RV. v. 09. 3, jtrutAr dexum Aditim John- 
vhni madhyAvulhut hditu sfiryasya ; or at v. 70. 3, util yAUnh 
saihgave jrratAr Ahno vuidhyihhdina AditA stryasya. Hence 
prapitve at viii. 41. 4 must mean ‘in the morning,’* or, as we 
construe it, ‘at the matutinal soma.’ At viii. 1. 29 the three 
divisions of the day are stated inversolyf {sfira aditi means ‘at 
sunset’), and jirapitok apiparnarb is the more explicit version 
of jrrapitvb : it means ‘at the matutinal soma in the period of 
the day next to the night,’ i. e. ‘at, the dawn’;t of. pitMajo 
vyUsblu at RV. i. 124. 12=vi. 04. 0. The mention of the stoma in 
viii. I. 29 shows distinctly that the secular divisions of the day 
are not so much in the mind of the poet as the sacerdotal divis¬ 
ions, into /irAta/nsavanom t mAd/ijpniidinnm , and trllyaih sa- 
vanam, The expression prn/ntvb a/iiparvarr is equivalent to 
jiriltupMtvitue, or fmltti/imlve. .. 

'I’he word apiparvarts occurs once more in RV. m. 0. 7, tad 
bhodrAtii tava dahsAnft /dtkftya do chadayati: tiulm yad ay us 
papAvah aamdsale siimiddham apiparvarc. Sayana glosses yar- 
vurnmikhe agniniharanahllc, and Ludwig (309) translates the 
second half of the stanza “ wenn dieli, o Agni, dio herdentiere 
umlagern, den ontzflndoten hoi heginn der naoht.” A good pic¬ 
ture this, the cattle lying about the lire kindled at night, and it 
may be supported by such statements as TH. iii. 2 . 1.5; (,M{. iii. 
9. 1. 3 : In am At stimuli tut pirns npitsuiiiiliuirtiinto ‘therefore do 
the cattle return (from the pasture) in the overling.’ Yet it ap¬ 
pears from a simple investigation of the root idh with sum that 
it is not in place hero. Nowhere do the Vodic poets speak of the 
firo lighted in the evening ; on the other hand, it is stated in nu¬ 
merous instances that the firo is lighted in the morning, and more 
specifically at dawn. 

Thus R V. v. 28. I, sAmiddho agnir diva fioeir afiret /irafyiinn u*«- 
8iiin vrvit/A vi hhilti ; RV. iv. 39. 3, iAmiddh* agnAusAso viphtAu; 
RV. vii. 8. 1, A.'gn'tr Agra us As Am apod.; ltV. iii. 10. 9 (ef. also 
i. 22. 21), (dm tv A vljrrA vipunyAvo jAgrvAnsa/i § sum ind/aite; RV. 
i. 44. 7, 8, sAih In tv A vifia. ind/iAte, ta <1 vala pnruhMn prActUasA 
•gtie dev all iha ... vyAstisu ksApah (of. also stanza 4); RV. x. 101. 
1, ud budhyadh mnh sAmanasah sAkhayah sum ay nan indhvatn ; 
vii. 78. 2, prAti .fun agnir fi irate samidd/ia/i . . . vs A yAti jyAtisA 
bddhnmuna vifivii tarn Ansi, etc. Hence war-budh ‘awakening 

•So SSyana to RV.: prapitve Vmdm prdpte p&rvtihnc. But Silynna 
to the corresponding passage AV. iii. 1H. 4 : pmjiitve stlyuhne annum; 
Mahldlmrn to VS. xxxiv. 87 : prapitve prapatane ustamaye ; Mildliava 
to TB. ii. 8. 9. 8: aOyaihkOle. 

fCf. Roth, Yaska’s Nirukta, Erlftuterungen. p. 34. 

t Here Sfiyapa offers a translation antipodal to that given by himself 
at RV. vii. 41. 4: prapitve jrr&ptc divam asyd 'vasune. 

This word offers a good example of what might be called the in¬ 
flated translations of Vedic passages. The connection in which wo 
have placed the passage shows conclusively that jdgrvdnaah means 
simply 1 having awakened (in the morniug).’ The Pet. Lex. explains it 
as"muntor, eifrig, unermGdlichGrassmann, “die wachsam sind 
Ludwig (310), “ die liederkundigen bruhmapasilnger, die wachen." 
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in the morning’ is a standing epithet of Agni (UV. i. 05. 10 ; 
127. 10 ; iii. 2. 14 ; vi. 4. 2 ; 15. 1). The situation expressed at 
UV. iii. 0. 7 in the words tnilm yad at pic papar ah sa militate saw- 
iddham ajiipurvurl is therefore rather that which is epitomized 
in the word taniu/iivu at UV. v. 7». 3 = SV. ii. 1104, a stanza 
addressed to the Ayvins : uta ytltmh smiiyavc priildr uhno mu- 
dhythhdina hdita g&ri/tisi/u : diva udktam tlnasu puiiitaniena, elc. 
The expression sumyave /iriltdr tilnah is described graphically 
by Siivnna on the SV. as tho time of the morning whon the cattle 
come home from grazing in the forest to be milked : xaniyachunle 
(/{too do/uddu'iniiin piinm/n hole, rtllryaparaktlia hi ydvo vine 
hinutt rntlni hhukiuyltnd dolulya saiiiyave pmtinirvarltinte. In 
Ilir. (4S. i. 10. :t the day is divided into live divisions: prdtah 
samyava madhytnhdine l jmrdhne sd yum. Here, to bo sure, the 
Hiniifft/iui is in the second place,'still, however, early in the morn¬ 
ing ; and at any rate not too much valuo must be attached to 
sporadio systematizations of this sort. Cf. alfoTB. i. 5.3. 1 ; Ap. 
(/V. ix. 7. 3; xv. 18. 1.1, and scholia. That upiparvurd is not to he 
regarded with Saynna (to UV'. iii. 9. 7) and Ludwig as the begin¬ 
ning, hut rather as the end of tho night follows also from the 
passage AH. iv. 5: api^armrult anu smaal Hy ubrinumn, apiyu. 
martini khalu vd cldni chaiulihUl Hy ha anal "hdi ‘tdni hi ’ndnttii 
r(Urt8 ft nn a so mrlyor hibhyutuin utya/nirayaiis, tad tipiftirva- 
rdiulin apiyarvamtvam ‘They (the metres) said: “We endure 
the (entire) night.” Ho (the sage Aitareya) therefore called 
these metres a/iiparvnra. For they safely carried beyond the 
darkness of night, that is death, Imlra who was afraid of it (the 
night). That is tho oy/fjvo'm/r/'-oharactor of the upicarvuru- 
metro.’ Of. also GB. ii. 5. 1, .1; Ap. $!r. xiv. «. II. Wo may 
concludo by saying that the juxtaposition of / irn/iitvi : with apt- 
yarvnrh at RV. viii. 1.29 is the most explicit statement which 
determines tho time of the pmpitvd 1 the matutinal soma.’ It 
takes place at dawn, tho time of tho first activity, when the fire 
is kimllcd, when the divinities of the morning are invoked, when 
the cattle assemble to bo milked. 

It is easily conceivable that the word //rupitnt should have 
assumed the general value of a division of time. Thus pro pitch 
may perhaps in one or the other instance have arrived at the 
faded meaning ‘in the morning,’ just ns ubhipilvh (see below) 
may have assumed the value ‘in the evening.’ In RV. i. 189. 7, 
tv am tAn ay no uh hay tin vi vide tin n\si pm pitch w/inaso yajttfra: 
abhipitvc manure, y/isyo bhilh etc., it is not easy to say whether 
the primary or secondary value is to bo assumed : ‘ O Agni, you 
partake of (the sacrifice) at the matutinal soma,’ or «in the morn¬ 
ing. 1 * In either case Agni is doubtless imagined as a partaker of 
the soma ; the passage is absolutely otiose. 

•Cf. the formula agne ver hotraui. Kilty. Cr. xxiii. 3. 1 ; ftilyana, 
prapitve saihnihita eva h/ilc . . . abhipitvc ‘bhiprdptakOle • bhiganuina - 
vali yajnc va. For the translation see Ludwig (298) and firassmann ; 
also Ueldner’s criticism. Ved. Stud. ii. 158 if. 
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I do not. venture to translate RV. x. 73. 2, nbhivrle hut tA umhii- 
ptuli-nn i/lviintAt pnipitmtd ini nrnutn ydrbhnh. Grassmann 
speaks of the hymn as partly unintelligible, and then proceeds 
to make his assertion more than good by translating “ ungoben 
gleichsain waren diese (Orte, etwa die Wolkon in den on die Wasser 
cingeschloKSeii waren) von deni weitse.hreitonden (Indra, odor 
Vianu?); aus der dunklen Tagesfrdhu orhohon sie.h die neugeho- 
renen (WaxsorV).” Ludwig (042) renders “das war gleichsain 
umhnllt vom grossen orte, aus dein dunkul, dor feme kainen 
sie als kinder horvor (die Mamt).” The chief interest of this 
version lies in the translation of prapitmtd by “ aus der feme,” 
since the same interpreter renders prnpUrk at vi. 31. 3 (554) by 
“nahkampf,” //;•///, if,u‘i at i. 104. 1 (400) by “in die niilio,” anil 
pro nil mi III at v. 31. 7 (032) by “an leibe.” In his commentary 
Ludwig translates prop Unit 1 1 by “in der niihe.” Does dhmlnl<)t 
pnipUtutd mean * from the dawning morning,’ i. e. from tlm morn¬ 
ing when still dark with twilight? of. prn/nlnti npiftirmiro above. 

There is but one additional occurrence of the word pro pit mi, 
with npopitmi , at RV. iii. 58. 24 ; of this we shall speak below. 

We return now to the remaining cases of tibia pit mi. Here 
again there seems reason to believe that tho word was not merely 
a general designation for the act of soma-drinking, but that it 
refers to the draughts of soma at the evening-pressure, the 
trtli/nin itnmmnm. RV. iv. 34. ft is addressed to the Itbhu : it mih 
p'Ut'njo l blipitm\ tibmhii im it tiglmh imvngvil ion t/mnn. Ludwig 
(IGO): “/iii each hoi dos tages einkohr* sind die triinko wie z.ur 
wohnung die kdlio, die erst gekalbt, gekommen.” Grassmann 
also renders nbhipitnh ninth n “ bei dor Tage Einkehr.” I would 
translate ‘To yon tho drinks have come.at the daily evening 
pressure etc.’ This, as a matter of fact, is always said of the 
Rbhus : RV. i. 1 (11. 8 ; iii. fl-J. 0 ; iv. 33. 11 ; 35. ft. AV. vi. 47. 3 ; 
ix. 1. )3.f The phrase parallel to nbhipUm dhnilm in these pnx- 

3 ;*s does not contain some general statement of time, but the 
inical terms Irlij/oii, wivnnnin and nbhipitvh designate the 
same occasion, not precisely from tho point of view of the pres¬ 
sure of the .soma, but from the subsequent one of drinking the 
draughts of soma. The addition of tho word dhnilm or tihnnh, 
which is found with both nbhipitvh and jrrttpilvf} (i. 12G. 3 ; iv. 
10 . 12 ), is the same as in the phrase ida'hnnh 1 at this time of 
the day’ at iv. 33. 11 ; just as the word tihnnh is preceded here 
by a designation of time, UlA, so ahhi/ritvb and />rnpilvti taken by 
themselves aro secondarily employed as designations of time. 
The notion of the ‘turning in of the day ’ is poetic, but not Vcdic. 

The passage RV. iv. 35. 0 is also addressed to the Rbhus, and 
is explained by the preceding : j/6 vnh sun6t;/ abhipitna dhnilm 
fivrdm vojtistih sdonnnm nuiddtjn . Here also tihhijntvb dhnilm 

* But at RV. i. 126. 3 Ludwig (1001) translates the same expression, 
abhtpilvi. dhntlm, by ‘als die tage gekommen.’ This cannot l>e under¬ 
stood to mean ‘evening’ in any sense. Is it at all likely that the ex¬ 
pression should have passed under two such widely different values? 
f Cf. also the preceding article, pp. 4, 5. 
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is secondarily the equivalent of trtvjuiii snomunn. Here again 
the word adivunu accentuates the steady adherence of the group 
of words under discussion to the soma-saorilice. 

Oncti more the special restriction of the word ohhijdtmi to the 
enjoyment of the soma pressed in the evening appears at RV. iv. 
1 G. 1. The stanza has been discussed above. I would hero draw 
attention anew to the word tjlsi in the expression tt miti/o yfltn 
iii'ff/hdvun ijht ... ihd 'h/ijdlmm karate { /-nfbwh. The word 
is a secondary derivative from rfi*d t which means ‘ the previously 
pressed soma-shrubs.’ That is, the soma-plant after it 1ms been 
pressed for the morning and noon libations is employed anew at 
the third or ovening libation. The use of the ni*u is described 
at KgS. x. 3. 12 IT.; n. 1 ff.; Ap. gv. xiii. 10. 5 IF.; 20. H IT.; it 
bolougs regularly to India and the Mftruts. The situation im¬ 
plied therefore by tho two words r/lst and a/i/dyntiufm is simply 
this: Indra is called to mako his soma-potations in tho evening 
from tho rjlsd, tho previously pressed soma-shoots. Of. on rjWi 
and i jix'tn Nillebrandt’s recent «liscussion, Soma, p. 236 IT. 

Tho more genoral meaning ‘in tho evening’may have arisen’ 
out of tho primary ono ‘at the evening soma.’ Thus, in RV. 
yiii. 27. 20 (Ludwig 220), tho word occurs imbedded in designa¬ 
tions of time. It is preceded in stanza lObysrtr///* luli/alt, ni- 
inrfioiy jirabftdhi, and madhydindine diva/ »; it is followed in 
stanza 21 by sdra dditc, madhyihhdiue, and iiliioi. There seems 
no sncoinl reason for associating tho word here with any featuro 
of the soma-cult; but on the other hand it is also possible that all 
these designations of time arc made with reference to tho saori- 
licial day, and that tho three advina are in tho mind of the poet 
He may ho eclectic in tho choice of his designations, employing 
tho ordinary astronomical names in most cases, and tho sacer¬ 
dotal name for evening in tho case of ahhhntvk Nothing is 
more natural in the Rig-Veda, which may ho designated not only 
by the name of sacrificial pootry, but by a moro salient and spe¬ 
cifically Hindu title, tho poetry of the sacrifice. It is for tho 
most part umiuestionably in tho bonds of sacrificial institutions. 
Similarly in RV. v. 70. 2 (addressed to tho Ayvins), dim 'h/n/dtvc 
‘visit ”yamuthd prdty dvartiih dilpiiso phn/i/nioixt/id, ab/djiitve 
may mean ‘in tho evening.’ Ludwig (47) translates “am tage 
am abend mit gnnst boroitwilligst komniend,” etc. In the next 
stanza occur other designations of time : eawgnoi, /mlldr dihna/i, 
madJiydmdiue, and a died sfiryasya ; tho presence of the word 
samgav'e as a designation of time (see above, p. 37) illustrates well 
tho possibility of the poetical grouping together of astronomical 
designations of time with such ns are derived secondarily from 
other important circumstances of Vedic life. In the dunaatiUi , 
RV. 1. 120. 3, t"ipa md. .. dtipa rdthdso asthuh: sas/iA sahdsram 
dnu gdvyam dgdt sdnat kakatvufi abhipitoo dhndm, it is again 
impossible and unnecessary to decide whether ub/iifHtve dhndm 
means ‘at the evening soma’ or secondarily and poetically ‘ in 
the evening.’ Ludwig (1011) translates “zu mir siud gekommen 
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Kcbn wagon oto. .. als die tago gekommen eiupfieng sic KaksI- 
vfm.” The expression “ als die tago gokommen ” has a poetic or 
even biblical flavor, but it does not really mean much here, and 
it does not accord with the same scholar’s rendering of the ex¬ 
pression at 11V. iv. 84. 5 (of. above). Grassinann more consist¬ 
ently translates “ Ivaksehlvat omptieng sic hei des 'Pages Kinkehr 
(d. h. am Abend).” Sfiyana, ub/ipUvuyMa dmtinokd/iwiicl 
There is one more occurrence of the word Mijiitiui, in RV. 
vii. IH. 1 ), a stanza clear enough in outline, lmt obscure in a num¬ 
ber of details. The text is as follows : lyur lirtlaih mi nyurt/uim 
jxtrtisitlm fljsdp rimed iddii/dti'dm jmjihna : mdha iudruh snlm 
kiln ami/ntn dnind/iuynn indium ndd/irit'dvn/i. Thu stanza 
pictures enemies or StidilM who seem to cross the river Tarusnl 
in order to attack him, or in order to escape after an unsuccessful 
attack. Roth, Zur LUmdur nml Gw/uWito dcsWeda, p. 00, 
translates “ Zu einem Krfolge, nicht olino JCrfolg, giongen sie in 
die PnrusnT, uud sell noil (wie oin Pfurd) schloss sie siclt wiedor 
zusammen (n/diijiUodm jui/ilnia)." Roth regards the nrst state¬ 
ment as an ironical description of the failure of the enemies of 
Sudiis to reach him. Ludwig (lOOfl) renders “ wie zu dein ilmeii 
bestimmten ziolo sind zu ilircr verniehtung sie an die Parusnl 
gegangen, selbst der raseho kam nicht lioiin.” (Irassrnann, “ Ihr 
Zicl, dor Strom, ward ilmeii zum Verdurben ; dor Hchnellsto selbst 
fand dort die Ruhestiitte." All three translators resort to render¬ 
ings of ubhipUfld which cannot be employed in any other passage 
in which the word occurs.* Possibly the translation is‘They 
went as if to a goal [or as if after property (lirt/iaih mi) |, into 
destruction, into the Parusnl; oven the swift one did not come 
to the evening-soma. 1 The last statement in the mouth of a Brail- 
manical worshiper would bo equivalent to saying “ho did not 
reach his home and hearth.” Or, if wo take cunM positively in¬ 
stead of negatively, wo may translate ‘the swift one alone came 
to tho evening soma, i. o. reached home.’ (Of. Hopkins in this 
Journal, xv. 202, note 2.) Hut these translations are no more 
cortain than the preceding ones. 

We turn now to the irn. Af y. ajiupitnu, which occurs in con¬ 
nection with / mipUnii in RV. iii. 03. 24, it mi intlra b/mratdsyu 
/,utrd apapitodih cihitur mi prapUmm: hinviinti/ iipnam aranaih 
nd nUyuiii jyaiuljam parl /my ant;/ djdu. Roth, Zur LiUralnr 
etc.,p. Ill, translates “dieso Sohne Hharata’s kennen (feindlichcs) 
abwondon, nicht (freundliches) hinwendeii. Sie apm-nonf ihr Ross ; 
wie einen ewigen Poind tragen sie den starken Hogen (spiUiend) 
umber in der Schlacht.” Ludwig (1003) translates “O Indra, 
dise Bbarata denken nicht an niihe und nicht an feme ; sio trci- 
ben das ross wie einen nie versagenden heifer, als liiitte es der 
bogenselme kraft fUhron sie es in den wettkampf.” Grassinann 
translates “ O Indra, diese Siihno des Bbarata haltcn das feme ira 


* Ludwig in his commentary, "in die nfihe” for "heim." 
f On p. 106 lie reads pinvanti for hinvanti. 
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Auge nicht das nahe etc.” It is evident that the words under 
discussion are one of the chief cansos of the obscurity of the 
translations. By what road Ludwig arrives at the rendering 
“niihe ” for apapitvd and “feme” for prapitvd it seems impos¬ 
sible to discover. But for the fact that he renders prapilvdd 
at RV. x. 73. 2 (642) by “aus der feme,” one might assume that 
he has merely transposed the two words in his translation, intend¬ 
ing indeed that apapitvd shall have the value of “feme.” 

In the explanation of the stanza I believe wo must bear in mind 
the traditional hostility of Vigvftmitra and the Bharatas against 
Vasiftha and the Tjrtaus. Silyana says in explanation ot our 
stanza api ca sathgrdme sahajam aranam artm iva vasuthdn 
praty agv am proray anti, tatag ca balaitidhanum parinayanU, va- 
sisthtln hunt am p arasaihdhhnerui caranti. Silyana doubtless has 
___nxr i • i . i" . . . 


puraetd vdsistha Ad U tr'lsuu&m vipo aprathauta ‘ Like staves 
used for driving cattle, the insignificant Bharatas were broken.* 
And V asistha became the leader; then indeed did the dans of 
the Trtsu spread themselves out.’ The stanza has been inter¬ 
preted variously (cf. Hillobrandt, Soma , p. 1101, but there seems 
to mo no way of avoiding ono conclusion, ft states that tho 
Bharatas were either for a time or altogether hostile, or without 
the services of Vasi^ha : of. PB. xv. 6. 24. Either it contains 
an account of a contest between tho Bharatas, the followers of 
Vigvilihitra, and tho Trtsus, tho followers of Vnsi^ha, in which 
tho Bharatas wero worsted—or, if the Bharatas and tho Trtsus 
are identical, as has boen assumed by Ludwig, Rig- Veda, iii. 176, 
and Olden berg, Buddha, p. 413 IT., then the stanza states that the 
Bharatas (Trtsus) wero powerless until Vasi?$ha became their 
priest. Or, again, if we favor Hillehrandt’e assumption that the 
Bharatas were defeated until the Trtsus with Vasi^ha at thoir 
head oame to their assistance, it is again tho prosenoe of Vasistha, 
tho representative of tho Brahraanical prinoiplo, which is con¬ 
trasted with the condition of hostility or strangeness to Brah- 
manical life on the part of the Bharatas.* I am, for my part, 
inclined to adhore to the simplest construction of the staoza, that 
which would sec in it tho account of a battle between the Bha¬ 
ratas (ksatriya) and the Trtsus with Vasina {brahman), the 
latter being representatives of brahmaoical orthodoxy. In tho 
course of too r^jtwflya-oeremony, at TS. i. 8. 10. 2; TB. i. 7. 4. 
2 ; 6 . 7, we find the formula esa vo bharata r&jd, somo ‘smtiham 
brahman&ndm raja * This person here, O Bharatas, is your king ; 
Soma is king of us, the Brahmans.’ The TB. adds tasmtU soma- 
rdjmo br&hmanhdt. In VS. ix. 40; x. 18 , the same formula 


lit (Z.D.M.G. xlii. 207 tf. t based upon Ber- 
. 802), that the Trtsus arc identioal with the 
iesta of the Bharatas, seems to me the least 
an suggested. 
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odours in the version esa vo ‘mi raja, etc., and Say ana at £B v. 8. 
3. 12 remarks that Bauddhiiyana reads esa vo bharatd eto., but 


or me mueuuiw vuiho 1 ivuh... 6 .;, i - —r- — , 
of the VS. xi. 11 and 27, the formula occurs in the version esa vah 
kuravo rajai ’aa vah pafleald rdja. It would seem as though the 
obvious prominence of the name bhurata in the formula again 
acoontuates the, so to spoak, secular character of this clan : the 
Bharatas etc. with their Wrtya-kmg on the one Hide; the 
Brahmans with king Soma on the other. And wo must not fail 
to remember in this connection that the Vasi^has are the typioal 
Brahmans, as is stated explicitly e. g. at TS. in. 6. 2. 1, tasmM 
vCuutho brahm/l MryuA. Upon the bullI of thm wo won d con- 
ieoture a possible litoral translation of 11V. in. 33. 24 : lheso 
sons of Bharata, 0 Indra, know separation [or separato feasts], not 
tho (brahmanical) soma-feast.’ The expression cikilur nd prap t- 
tvdm may moan ‘they know not (or, they regard not) tho matu¬ 
tinal soma-drink,’ in the sonso of ‘they do not participate in brah¬ 
manical sacrifices;’ on tho other hand, apapitvdrn cikxlur may 
mean either 'they know for rdgard) separate feasting (orjopara- 
tion),’ apapHvdm being tne opposito of sapUvdm. The warlike, 
non-bralnnanical oharaoter of tho Bharatas is also cloarly ex¬ 
pressed in the second half of tho stanza : ‘ they drive the foreign, 
not tho nativo horse;} thoy load about in the battle tho prize 
gained by tho bow-string.’ 

We have thus concluded our oourso through tho passages con¬ 
taining this group of words. There can be no illusion as to the 
degree of cortainty whioh attaohes to some of our interpretations; 
they arc at times quite doubtful. But the majority of the pas- 
sages with whioh we have dealt are fairly clear, and in some 
cases the denial of the presence of the stem pdti would seem to 
us to amount to mystification. We would emphasize onoo more 
that the relation of these words to the soma-praotiocs runs like a 
red thread through a large number of the stanzas in whioh they 
oocur. We may hope at least to have established our funda¬ 
mental point, tho connection of the words with jpML The ent- 
« ■ - . .c ilirwv ri'Qnolat.innq—if Wfl mftV indeed 


tlednoss—will also arrest attention, and suggest to some one else 
the key to the renderings of some of tho passages which our essay 
has not placed in the right light. 

* Cf. MS. ii. 6. 9 (69. 7). e?a te janaterOjd otc. ? 

+ The horse not bred at home, but obtained m predatory expedataODHj 
Perhaps‘they drive tbeir horses against their own jgaqgeaa though 
thev were enemies,' thus again indicating the turbulence of the Bharatas. 
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THE STORY OF EL-‘ABBAS IBN EL-AHNAF 
AND HIS FORTUNATE VERSES. 

Br CHARLES 0. TORRRY, Pn. D., 

IN8TKCOT0n IN ANDOVHH Til KOLOGICAL SHMINARY. 


ProHoutod to tho 8ooioty April, 1893. 

A VERY interesting, though little known, Arabic handbook of 
Polite Literature (u»ol) is the work entitled The Rising-places 
of the Full-moons J)Lbo 3 

written by ‘AM ’d-Dln ol-Ghozflli* of Damascus, who died in 
the Mohammedan year 816 (beg. Apr. 18, 1412 A. D.). It is 
composed on a very original plan, which oannot be described 
here, and gives a birds-eye view of Arab life and customs and 
literature in a good many different phases. Hagi Halifa (v. 698) 
mentions it, citing the opening words ; and it is quite fully 
described by Fitted, in his Oatalogae of tho Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, i. 370 ff. 
The book was first printed at Cairo, in the year 1882.f Manu¬ 
script copies are scaroe; very few, at least, have found their way 
to Western lands.J One came into the possession of the Library 
of the University of Strasburg§ in the winter of 1890-91, and 
at that timo I was able to learn of only one btber oopy in Europe, 
namely that at Vienna. I have quite rooently learned that tho 
firm E. J. Brill, in Leyden, also possesses a copy.| Of these 
manusoripts I shall have more to say later. 


•The full namo is xJJ! n '■%£■ 

J*; • 

\ Brill, Catalogue piriodkrue, No. 272 (28). 

t In the colophon of the Cairo edition, tho editor says that he knows 
of only a very few MSS. of the work. 

§This MS., which was brought, with a number of others, from Zan¬ 
zibar, appears to bo of Egyptian origin. 

| Catalogue cTttne Collection de Manuscrits Arabeset Tares. M Th. 
Houtema, Dr.; 1889; No. 148. ft is very much to be wished that some 
library in this country would purchase this important collection, which 
is for sale. 
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The 20th chapter of this ^.cXaJI is entitled 
Story-Telling by Night, in High Life 

The chapter is divided into 7 “Nights” (not 6, as Flttgel states), 
each Night containing a single narrative. These narratives vary 
considerably in length, and are in no way connected with one 
another. Thejr have, for the most part, a distinct historical 
flavor. Authorities are generally cited, sometimes with consid¬ 
erable oare. The whole chaptor occupies about 27 large octavo 
pages in the Cairo edition.f 

Soon after the above-mentioned manuscript was brought to 
Strasburg, Professor NOldekc called my attention to the faot 
that, of the seven narratives of this 20 th chapter, four at least 
are to bo found in the Thousand and Ono Nights.]; Upon making 
the comparison, I found the correspondence to he very closo. 
Story No. 1 is the well-known tale of the Young Man of Bag¬ 
dad, who lost his fortune, and was obliged to sell his favorite 
•inging-girl.g No. 8 is the adventure of Tbr&htm ibn ol-Mahdt 
at tiio nouse of the rich merchant, where he saw tho beautiful 
hand at an unper window, and obtained entrance by playing tho 
parasito.B Tne Prologue to this talc, the narrative of tho Para- 
sito of cl-Baira, appears in the 1001 Nights as the Story of the 
Barber."5 No. 6 is tho historical anecdote of the reconciliation 
of Ibrilhtm ibn el-Mahdl with the Caliph ol-Ma’mfln, with tho 
episode of the barber-surgeon.** No. 0 is the story of the Man 


•Theroisof course no necessary connection botwoen tills title and 
tho " 1001 Nights.” Few Arab customs are older or more ohnracteristlc 

than the . 

J Whole number of pngos, 008. 

It is not only in this 20th ohaptor of Ghoz0.ll that parallels with the 
1 Nights are to bo found. Tho story of IbrAhtm ol-Mauftlt and the 
Devil is told in Oh. i. 841 almost exactly as In tho Nights. (Tn tho lat¬ 
ter, a similar anecdote is told also of IbrAhtm’s son IsbAk.) Tho story 
of IsbAk el-Mau$ilt and the Baskot is another example, though in Oh. 
(i. 248) tho form of the narrative differs somewhat from that in the 
Nights, and tho hero of tho story is again IbrAbtm. 

flOOJ N.,2d BOIAk ed., iv. 808ff. (896tb Night); Habicht'a ed., x. 
480 if. (804th N.) r Macnnghten’s cd., iv. 857 ff. (898th N.); Lane's trons. 
(1841), lii. 578 (cf. ii. 678); Burton’s trans., ix. 24. Also Koaegarten, 
Chxest. 22 ff. (cf. especially Preface, pp. x, xil. 

| Bfll. ii. 286 (817th N.): Hab. vii. 892 (606th N.); Mac. ii. 298 (846th N.); 
Lane ii. 606 (cf. i. 225!): Burton iv. 278. Also Mas'Odt (ed. Barbier de 
Moynard), viL 12; el-Ikd ol-Fartd (2d ed.), iii. 884. The story is a great 
favorite. I have found it, raoro or less altered, in other places besides 
those here mentioned. 

V BA1. i. (80th N.); Hab. i L 258; Mao. i. 249. In all editions and 
translations. 

**B01. ii. 128 (278dN.); Hab. vii. 150 (586th N.); Mac. ii. 188(278dN.); 
Lane ii. 886 ; Burton iv. 108. Also Mas'ffdi vU. 68-4, 87-72 ; AgfaAni ix. 
" A ff.. and. more or less abridged, in a number of other places. Ghozflli 


cites as hie 
himself. 


authority WAkidj, who heard the story from IbrAhtm 
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of Upper Egypt and his Frankish Wife, who had come to Pales¬ 
tine with the crusaders.* In each of these cases, the form of the 
narrative as told by ol-Ghozflll is identical with that found in the 
1001 Nights; in fact, the correspondence is to a great extent 
verbal.f Story No. 2 also has points of connection with the 
Nights, as we shall sec presently, though the relationship is far 
less apparent. Only Nos. 4 and 7 seem to have no such affinities.^ 

I made a copy of the whole ohapter, from the Strasburg MS. 
(S), in the early spring of 1891. This MS. is dated 1004,§ and 
is, on the whole, quite well written, though the writer omitted 
the diacritical points by the wholesale.]! Soon after, through the 
kindness and courtesy of the Library-Directors at Strasburg and 
Vienna, I was able to collato the Vionna MS. (V). This is dated 
965,t and is beautifully written, in a very distinct and oven hand. 
The diacritical points are almost always present. I also obtained 
a copy of tho Cairo edition (C), and mado a collation of this 
chapter. The edition seems to bo based on a single manuscript. 
Tho text it presents is not so good ns that of tho Vienna man¬ 
uscript. 

Tho collation of this portion of tho Brill Codex (B), which 
arrivod after most of this article was already in print, shows that 
tho manusoript stands on the same footing with tho others. It 
presents a very good text, most nearly resembling that of S, but 
on tho whole superior to it. My thanks are duo to tho members 


* BAI. iv. 200 (894th N.); Hab. x. 481 (868d N.); Mao. iv. 868 (894th N.); 
Burton lx. 19. 

t Tho supposition is by no moans uurenaonablo that GbozQll was used 
directly as a source by a compiler of tho Nights. There is the alterna¬ 
tive of a common souroo (or sources), however. Of courso the ques¬ 
tion cannot be touched upon hero. One thing is oertoin : if there is 
direot dependence, tho order is from Qboadlt to tho Nights, not tho 
revere©. 

$ No. 4 is a characteristic Bedouin tale of two separated lovere and 
their trusty friend; short, but well told. As for No. 7, it was certainly 
nevor inoludod in tho 1001 N. It is tho story of the Caliph Mo'Awi*. 
bis son Yezld, and the wife of 'Abd-Allnh ibn Sal Am, mentioned 
by Laodberg, Proverbes, i. 155. Ghoz0.lt borrowed it directly from 
Ihn Badrftn. It is long-winded and tiresome, and nobody but a 
would have found it sufficiently interesting to be included 

here. The same version, slightly abridged, is given in Humbert’s 
Analecta Arabica (Paris, 1888), pp. 78 ff. 

8 Beg. Nov. 22, 1658. 

I In this MS. constant use is made of tho not uncommon system of 
diacritical signs according to which a small v-shapod mark written 
over y jo, and ^ indicates that they are to be read un¬ 
pointed. while the same is indicated in the case of O and is by a dot 
underneath. Hearn from a description of the Brill MS., kindly sent 
me by Dr- Herzgohn, of Leyden, that the same device ie employed 
there*also. S- abridges the narrative somewhat in the 6th and <th 
Nights by omitting clauses from time to time. 

1? Beg. Oct. 24, im 
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of the firm E. .T. Brill for their kindness in allowing me the use 
co * r ma,u,scn P t » a,,(1 to Dr. Her/sohn for his very careful 

A?* l >y f wa ? x ° T f introduction. Mv present purpose is to 
furnish the text of Narrative No. 2 of this series, according to 
t «c available manuscripts and the printed edition, with a transla¬ 
tion and some added comments; and further to demonstrate, if 
possible, anothor. point of connection, besides those already men¬ 
tioned between the 1001 Nights and ol-GliosOlt; with the added 

mr«Uda 0 r W Z,ro < ;,. ,iS,,t thC " riRil1 uf l mrt ' 0,, '* r - 

. Tl, ° »K>*‘ C»*3UJI SlOJI) in «l.«lin,.()li’N gntli nhaptor 

ill" K , : ; xl,m l ! 10 tIl< ' Mitii-JihtoHooI nnrraliwH ,ilrra.lv 
aUuiloa to. Its lion, w the pout aMAIilnh ibn ol-AhraH ft i ’•’) f 

?; K V h » '« ■ta';! <» Tho oninipnwnt Cali ,’ii 

pai t. I he whole is told in a remarkably simple and matter-of- 
act way however and on no less an authority than that of the 
celebrated writer ol-Mubarrad. I do not know that the story in 
this form is to be found anywhuro else. 

onT'ir A rabio text «»vj*n Hero, while containing readings from 
any of the sources, as they seemed preferable, will he found gen- 

h c y r ii tp, TT nt th ° V, 0 , V‘? whioh is i^Vond question the 
best of all. I have restored hemxa (in the MSS. written as usual 

a instead of * otc., and omitted altogether whon in tho line), 
and tcSdul in most oases. I havo also added vowels here and 
thore, according to my own judgment. Tho four versions pro- 
sent no important variations, only such as ordinarily arise in pro¬ 
cess of transcribing. I have given them all hero. Tho restored 
text has still some traces of copyist’s blunders, common to all of 
the versions, ns will bo scon. Accordingly, all are to bo traced 


/I 8 .ff ly (e ai ^ ful comparison of these four Nights 

‘bi S’ “ i. flhozim with tho Standard ods. of tho 1001 N. and 
of RtovV* S? ?,3v'InT l ? I cntionod above, I havo compared the version 
?noi l S 2, th ? ver 7,Jinteresting Reinhardt Codex of the 

10 St !'' u,l,u r » '! bm , r y- This MS. and the Mncnoghton 
f&fS W ®!S?i2 r ^# , " uoh n ? oro ° lof,el y v T lth QhozMt than do any of the 
raVa?' ,? as9ft 8 ,!S ot sums length entirely wanting in the Breslau and 
BQAk editions are supplied by Codex Rand MaS. together, onifur- 
nislnng a part and the other tho rest. ’ 

t The full name is ^ ^L^dl J^Jf 

(^UxJI in Pag. Hal. iii. 243, vii. 1067, seems to bo a mis- 

huve boen P° rson «*ly a great favorite among 
the men of his time. His verses were generally in an amatory vein 

According to Ibn HallikAn, not a single laudatory poem is 

to be found in his dtvAn. ' 

JS° Ibn HallikAn. Ibn el-Athlr, CI.ron. vi. 130, gives tho date as 
188, and adds that some authorities give 193. 


I 
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to a single copy, or else the autograph itself was faulty in these 
places.* V. must have stood close to the original, and none of 
the others can be far removed. In this story of ol-‘Abbi\s, the 
restored text is not wholly free from difficulties. In several 


restored text is not wholly tree from difficulties. In severs 
places, especially toward the end of the narrative, it has evi 
dontlv been abridged, generally at the cost of clearness. In 
translating, I have tried to follow the original closely, without 


sacrificing English idiom. 


c y-« ^ LotXr*. Jli’ 

16! ij&’j La-L^o l \y^S' lia-yi J.3lj 

*Jbyb LjJJ> a <X» u 4 i>U. llub xi6U 

i5^ Cfv ooiXiO! !6 jo a^aJI 

^•1 k\>Lyi ^ U4yo Lo ^56! ilj jcaa^Lj jac 

blAAi <j! v l5 X^. vlU j>S\ uAi icc^^N-0 viocXsJI ^Ijuc o* 
jLv^J '^jj! ^^5” <X=k!^ («Uaj 3 lytf 

"Laj»a_5^I cXj llr JU yl6 jJtXi «Jjc! 


•From the character of some of the blunders, the former would 
seem to have been the case. 


Om. V. and C. 


’ C. iwUll wk*S". 

* C '^ Li - • C. dLajI , and i 

4 V. 6 L 2 * (sic). after the next word. 

s C. ^ 63, . B. om. Lj<Xi- . * V. (sic). 


* C. r-Lij! , and inserts 
after the next- word. 
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‘\js, g-UU ^ ‘»® ; U l ; te 

d-»l,JI '^SUi u ; I.WU ^Ae Asl*»l rr >, bU^I ’u-Aii 
Ll-» iX^-I, ^ tuy gs J ^ Lis', id»l ^ 

v r yui ..^ y-U ; W4 » Ll. V«5 ^ ,M 

■ J ,:y,ii liy.c; un U^I lit \Ss, jyyi 
UvJusui vy 11 ' ilj ; ,dJI JA- 1 A ^3 
^ "ly^i * Or, u-ui y ywJW ^ "W “f 
0 jLj „**, Mil, U,* GU ^ '^, -Xi*^ 
*»,JI yi J^ ; lib cXiuol *J UUi LuAe 

"JUi LloU J-jiU i^JI "•U>l *>• "‘“Gy 15+^ R *^ JI 


1 C. , and oiuIIh cX-=» • 

In B. folio wh &£^U~ . 

•C. UXi . 

» V. , and (with 8. und 

b.) omits ULv=*i y~y^y • T, * e 

reading of V. uiny Im the original, 
after all. 

‘0. oM-i- 


■ 8. inxertM another cXr»l,JI . 

•«. ^*«A*JI. 

» Om. B. 

" So V. and S. S. rarely writes 
Him! ft in any other way; thus even 

| ? j! C.lmahoro 

» S. omits !jl. 

'»C. omits ^ . B. Uaj . 


»*V. -jiXx«o . B. ^a£La**o 
expressly marked ! 


• C. Lo^ . 
«S. Uo. 


.... S ' i8 
especially apt to confound the two 
forma of final &. 


>*B, 


'»S. B. <_jb 


■r- 

"C. *A-U B - 

» B. Jjo! . 

» C. B. Jb ? . 
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p of. 

i^Xiejl-Lc jvXiaJlj jvXxUis-U co+» 

ItX-Jj U* o*-A..A.T*La tXa.lj \_Jj' i> ^=* 

—« M^Lx_»[ Leo viU3 oi>Lai JLs 
*I^J3L> Lo Jj! iu^jJ JLs <jK* tXi'j tXxxxJI ^/3 Hyi5^ 

^xif” ^xc l_i_c oLii Jj-i£ l—o \a>l® ^j.yi tjt < 5 ^ 

^ °£AkJ! fUis L$xi^ ^‘1 cXi y» y jJ 

IxxaCi "liliklj ^jUxilj jU^ ^<X-^- 

13 Lx^J ^ 13!^ J^.yi ia~*xj!j Lul^xi "yj* Lu-ol jj ^JJ3 
131 Ifil+xJ vij*X=*. 131 .\JJ! i 3 -L» 

Jo.yi Wolj Luy “A Uxif ^ wAlyi 16! "ilU*i ^ 
‘SU^xol L4; ^5 "UiL ? uii uJ-JI y* I3U 


1 C. |VxLL=*<3l . B. transposes 
with the following. 

• C. v-JU . 

•So B. and apparently S.; C. 

. 

• V. \^xf\ (sio). 

‘B. ^iU. 

• • 8. B. cul^i . 

1 C. 131, and om. JJ ; S. B. |J 
tf 3 ’ 1 ' . 

•S. B. add . B. 1. , 

omitting ^ . 

* c - • 

VOL. XVI. 


10 S. . 

» 0. idS.!i> . 

" c. ^ LuasI . 

“0. ^|":S. lx*. . 

M 8. B. cjUiU ; C. oUk^L-M . 
Read SU3UJI ? 
w 8 . ^ ; C. 3 Lix-dit . 
u S. inserts after this word 

5 JJI i3^i> • 

11 This whole clause from on 
is hardly more than a mere repeti¬ 
tion of the preceding, and probably 


’• I. e., slisJJCol . 


7 
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LJ y . q . h A i KJOjXj jo! p-Lo \Jl 

*l-A-i-J> LI^ £ 3 AJ6 ^ Xil 

dU6 s LlUlco jo 16!^ J^u^l jM^tcXJU^ ^>x to 

iUxXJ! tejXA 7 LL 0 c ^Cj jvii toy^jy 8 H^5 Oj*J ^jX 

JLail t\*j Lo^j LJ Jliii ^j| JLai aLjL* H Gli 
JU ,0 .iLI6 VsuJ Gl Ids ^Cci^x UlaS fSpb>\ ill ^ill 

, o-tfj v-oLxa. V^»I3 ’-'L^JtUL, ootfj Jb^la. (V^l^- "£ O-XXA.1 

V*^! is** w ;^ <3^ "4 IV u~M 

cjL*i lc BtX» f£*i^x n oo!;; i^yaJI ^ix ^^LssJI 


' C. . 

* C. t)ox il cjl. 

* C. JlS . B. . 

* I. o., of course, l ^xJu . So B. 

* V. B. UJjuio , which would 
imply that tho preceding was road 

julal^ . B., I find, really baa tho 
point under the i> . 

*This and all that prooodes, be¬ 
ginning with Ltfj , is omitted in 
C., the double occurrence of the 
word J^ 4 =*. being the occasion of 
the blunder. 

T Read jcLo UCj pXi ? S. B. 
have s_ce (B. o^jo) OjXaj j*J^ 
and omit aJyuc. 


• S. B. bil. 

' S. B. UjJ JULO UxAXi 

gJI 31 (b. JU 61) JUi. 

'•0. JI6. 

»B. 

" S. ^1^ (sio), otherwise as in 
the text. 0. has j6 UojXu* 

. The feminine is undoubt¬ 
edly correct, and appears again 
below. See tho translation. 

14 C. ^jxjLU.1 . B. lS z*. U>U. 
»S. ojy ; . 

11 Om. S. /> 
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\jLCi jvXldj u fXiiLxIM Vs^A^li bfcjxi*- 

l ^ Afc sUJL^i y\ Xxi i^aj! l^xi J^StXH 

l ^ ^ a (o ' \iU Li-^C A ■ <v \ '(_$ xJ L-i-Lfti 1 Sp »AA i 

8i_i ^ eJj/ L. ^ *UI, "Lit '^y-l b JUi 

w Lo^ iai' LjI^ L$xi ci^cXj Lo Lgj s-aIxI)!^ ‘l^J fcx^»JI 
a^^_x_j xJJI ^1 L^j'vjLo-oj L^xJjUxo ill ^^JtXio 

JoLxxiill JoU lS J^ yjt.rfrt' *-^ 

jy jill^i UUi Ufl u ~lxi»l |J "xxxsXaoj ^xJIj xjyb 

^i>Jl> x_oc Xv*4xlj il^xx xJ iJ^ju |Jj Sj^o xc^Jj u (jd+* 

“to btX-Lc '^xi'j XJ UJ *-)Uo Lo jixxll ^ LiU.* 


B. "C.^l. 
• Om. C. 


”C. 


* C. and 8. v^xJa-J . 

* Read jjLXi ? B. oijlJ . 

* C. LlU , and omits xJ . 

4 For il , as usual. 

'*Ii is evident that something 
1 S. B. have the consonants all . - - . 

, . , „ ., _ . (perhaps [>dx ?) has fallon out be- 

unpointed, V. apparently ~x^j , ~ , 

though the point might belong to fore this word (^d^c). 

c* 

* 0. J^ikj , 8. .laaj 


11 c. XxiX-XAOJ (sio). 
••C. nSljjJ. 


the 


14 V. appears to have ^x3 (sic I), 

though tho three points are so 
placed that they might be distrib- 
1 V. as usual. B. has uted in almost any way. 


*UI ; after jLiii . 
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JLail U 2 ^l Ui **}*> 

xx?jU*j jjJlj s^o^j u** 3 ^ 

s JjUJI JU UT iuA 136 

*i>f> Ji" 

\s# ^ Aiit Ui ^i, 

Ujj jyUaa-o 0 ^i U*> fi by ’^^Ae .L») Llc v Ui 
J-*- 1 -^ JulaJ s-b^O £ ^Xlo tXi- w 161 "Xilo^JI ^ 
Jb ^ *jUic IaSJjl 5 *£>!«> ^ ia-s^l Uj y*w vi^SNJ 
V> *j**1 pXUoLol i-J, ^ ^ "U» U V^ 1 ^ 
JUi iuw UUi <XjswJI ^Jl Uj 

I^Jju U^5 “y>* U"M U 

RkxiV-« I6U ,btUfi ^ ^y- 0 ^ 15 3 ’ 


,B /’ 

* c. i 6 i ait. 


* B. - r 1 A J l . Tho metre is 
Tawil. ' 

* S - (^4*3^^ . 

* Om. 8. 


• S. and V. j$£> . 

1 B. ijjj-CiX U^IJJLo Lobl . 

* C. &J>LojJI . B. om. Lojj 
(preceding). 

•c. iu lyu . 


»8. (5 »1^.I,V. ^b. 0. 

insert* after theso words ^—i! 

JJI, . 

11 After this word C. B. insert ^ , 
S. ^ . One would prefer to read 

^ u» u. 

“ c - „*» • 

»V. C. B. ^jj| . 

14 1. e., iiO^JI . V. s^aJ! . 
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cH <s JI ^ 7 -^ 7 *°* ;•*> ^ is* < 5 -*^ ^ 

"^7^ Uj! (j-llfi L> dLsu ; ‘^J JUi jJU. 

‘iLxjJj (jl^ ‘dLob \-yiJ ^jucJI 

vjl ^UUvJ! yyl^iii (Xiy JjU 

^ 7 ^ '*M> 1 * 7 ^' 1 ^* 7 +^ 7 *«l ^ 5 ^ VL*i! ^ 8 i>jLj 

’t** 7®5 ul 15 ^^ “iJltVj l5 $i _aa* L $aaj 

"L$ils ^xi y>^l| cXj^ vdJj ^jL> dlijl o^-i^ XibLa^JI 
"J4W JJii Lu^jl ‘•’’sUi^o ”i5^l ^UtCi 

^aax^JI j*ja\ in 8l_Ck> jvj ^-aii J~y***JI r 'ljj» a-olr 

wx-ff jlj £-xjJI l—Ue^ n 5 l ; c> o^xiarlj &xil ^Lai 


1 Om. S. B. 

* c. Joy«J. 

* v. s. b. v ydl. 

* I. e., dLoli , infin. of ^1 
(V.). c. viLolx . 

4 v. s. dU XAJtXj . B. *AJtXj! 

dU (eic). 

*C. aJliJI . 

1 0. *j] ? . 

" C. SLWiXj , S. J^X_J (un¬ 
doubtedly for JN t V ' with the 
usual diacritical point under the 
C>). B. . 

VOL. XVI. 8 


,s - ■ 

'• C. yu (aic). 

"C. U4I0 c , < . 

"0.^1. 

'* I. e., . But 0. 

8 viu--J , the 8 being regarded as 
suffix. 

14 C. J^_wj . 

14 C. stXfl) . B. inserts *j after 

*lU. 

“ B. l*;> . 

" V. bl ?k >. 
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^ f*> ***^ ^ IS** 

JbUJ^I 'sX$~ ; ^LaJI x^x-^-o caxj^ 1$aa/Oj v^IajI 

^1 ^1 £M J^ r 'l *aA cUB ^ vu® U &♦$** 

£»y L$j 04^5 L$a 3 ^ V^Li v^>Lo1 xx^y o-b tXi 

^Uoj £*ax> I4.L0 Jj'l Lgjlff ^jb J;*"^ 


"o^XJ ^Jl ^ ^aaaj vsUi’ «y*; 5 J^-Ji 

’o^x-aXj ^aaaaJU OAAii£^ wu>yi vi *b>bjl £>;^l 

JU*** vjU^LxJI 

^itJC; U»*jj 

. .«'.> 6 " * * » ® ® - 
tbsliui iXo. iu-oljue 
• » ' - 


4 ^ ^JbJ o u»^x* 

^y^uo ^jcXJI vilily 

S.AA^AJ LO <Ji o' 


1 13. I^JL) . The words seem to 
he a serio-comic adaptation from 
the Koran (Sur. xxiii. 40). C. line 
(^cXj instead. 

*B. IolJI . 

1 B. o^aAJo . 

* Om. B. 


•c. 0 ^ 53 . 

• C. S. B. yyLo^l &juj9I . 


’Om. V.; S. B. add 



* S. ^.^axAXJ . In B. the second 
and fourth half-verses have ex¬ 
changed places. 
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U*lL> JjUaj' 

yii **J CS 

’'iUi o»-^o o-**5j 

7 iUij ^ n ^LuU Jo il 

« ^SuS- , r k^}\ 161 ^ 

"tf) J* "if#. ^ <*>'; 

x_j ocX^j' ^LCJ xiJtj JLs ^aa^^JI jxx\ U L», i..i 

iJyij ljj» *j x-Ul ? l3 ooti (5 ^sso aJ JUi 


1 c. Jjk>. 

• B. v_>i . 

1 All the texts have 
(oxcoptB.. which loaves the s un¬ 
pointed), but a glance at the metro 
is sufficient to show the true read¬ 
ing. The suffix in xJ refers of 

course to ^kiaajJ! . 

4 The metre is KAmil. 

1 Metre, Sari*. B. adds lyuii . 

• B. ^jUuJJ . 

1 B. xjLij . 

■°u^. 

• C. la lit . 


'* C. S. . In B. the first 
consonant is unpointed, and the 
final lottor is | . 


11 8. , one of the very few 

places whore a vowel is given. 

11 c. ^1 u>UXULj |*3 

***/ jJLi. yj-> <5-+-*^ 

jJJIj JUi J-yijM 

Uj kaA>\ l^jui ool^ la 

sJJIj I j—® *_x_i 

aJyb.JUi so eJtX^ai' 

»jjo £ voLL^t ^3 u-LjJI 

^Jl ly; UU iUJJI . 

11 B. XJ oot ^ UJIj . 
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^>-0 aui VJ ^£Jo 3 U^ \ja£ ool^ Lo Jliii 

£* “v5r$* & *V i 1 c44^ V ^ ,C ^° 
*AJIj JU jvJ oju-— l5 ^ l£s*Lo <—>^Aa*J jvip 
;?r JI (ja-$xi i; JjuJI ^bo L) |*Cp ^ £?>lp! 

"Jyui ^1 \i JUi i5 a^\o ^Lejo ''i^ i 
<ji ^-*JI 7 *^ iuiLJl ioliu <XS 

iUiil^j ^j’j Lo ljj» o«..U "vlLJ joL 

|V-J o*-Uj L>a^*i "a^L-Av-i I; [J^*m^] «*Ls* |V-5 

Lo '\f^cVj1 u-UJI :l iLol caaaa^oI L) ^ Jliii il-6^Xj 

aO ; Lo J >U y'j Jo' JU V CA-U J^yi !jjo jo ^JL, 


'V. B. ^1. 

" V. j . 

■s. U. . 

’* Something of tho kind has 
fallon out hero nnd must bo sup¬ 

■8. B. 

plied, an tho context Hhows plainly. 
It is an interesting fact that all 

4 B. , the marked 

tho texts show the same gap. * 

with the xi,^/.. 

18 C. . V. a ; Ui . 

18 - c - • Bl ^ • 

* C. JjuJI . 

u 0. jj. 

1 S. *_l»6li . B. . 


* S. B. JU. , and omit ^ . 

'•c.^U. 

• ’S. 

” C. , and omita ,j| . 

10 B. jAoill. 

B. om. Jo . 
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L) oJUii o^lc Q ^aax^J! ^ax! 'JJLlj 

^'1 Ijjs JU^ v*XcJl Ulkcli ItUo <JuS ^.OxJjl 
Lx cJUi ^UxJl JU :, jJyb o>Jlj JoJ| 

$ xiJlj '1^1 oJU Jju U-i oJjui lx Jli xxx 

ljf 5 l^Lii jvjU ^^aaxIjI ^xLi Jls H liKL» ,_^-U.I 

^XaIo ^ ^I^Maaj Uj» ? ^1 r lx jJ jwU- 

ju ^ ,o ....icLoJi it !, arijjo ^ j Lx c>-u siu Js 

^is' JUj ^^-Ox^J! ^ax| "J ^xti ^x IJj& 

JO o^o! Lc u JUj rfyi\ ^ JO^O JUj KO ; lx 

r^ 5 c^° r 5 ^ cU*»; 

"W** dJJ ^ ^ ; !cXJ! ^ "g;" ^ Ji 'AUaS «XJI 


1 C. odJj . 

* 0. JuCa^UJ . 


-c.^. 8 . 3 SU. 

• Oiu. B. 


3 B - • 

4 C. B. xj , but corrected in B. 

»B. xJU. 

•S. omits the four following 
words, the double occurrence of 
oJjti being the occasion of the 
blunder. 

1 v. B. ^61. 


,0 It is evident that something is 
missing here. Perhaps dL^ai ? 
“ 0m. C. B. ^bH. 

" S. inserts J . 

11 B. oin. Jlx and xj . 

u C. B. ItX—® ^ —c 

yjJI . . 

11 B. I jjo JjUj . 


VOL. XVI. 
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ft, ; Ll)<> 3 vloyuiU liLvf JUJi 

iji^i (JClc ^'U ltX$i JU! »AAJ 3’ 

*JJ! vjll* &J Ulii JU* ^Ai JiUj ^UU' jvX^UI 
JU :, U-o! ; r-sli *AJI *♦*> vil fU; 1A,L ^ 
H^aa^U jl UuL*i l^ycAi ^ 3’ U 

^ U CU ^ ^ V-^ ^;W- 

I J^C "^LJ 

I g,i "LloUlJ U tftyj* *bT) Uii !;U>1> v^***^? ^ 

ia^ (U "S3Lo ixsxi ^^VjJL "sUl^li ;U<> ioL~*i- 


1 S. B. vJJLtf . *0. *\yX*. 

• Ora. B. , » 

* Tho ordinary form of oxprea- 1 l 2 * 1 P 0 ™'*’ if tho toxt 

Bion would bo La_a-U j s correct. 8. (4th Htom, 

x>Jx lWl; : of- ©• g- AghAni pawdvo), which in at least ns good: 
vii. 125. 11. After thoBO wordg wo in B. tho first consonant is un- 


should expect at least jU beforo pointed. C. y»dD>*2 . 

JLi * . . • B. ^.Uj (sic). 

« Ora. B. S. 

* C. B. L^AixLo. tho same diver- ’ V. C. B. ^-i!^ . B. has 

gence from V. and S. aB that noted 1 . 

above in the case of L$J>J-a— . 

Thero js no further mention of this 
* mistress,’ and in the negotiations 
that follow only the actual owner 
of ‘the girl (L_^j_x) appears. 

L^JO-s-Lo Ji> 3l would have 
been less ambiguous. 


«• V. B. ^axUJ . C. . 

M C. slu^ti . 

“ S. B. add p La-jO . V. S. B. 
omit the three following words. 
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Lc Jju L> ^LjJI ’JUj KjL< 

jvjcX^Lv ijli ti |Uij' 

joj tXx/3 ‘L^ajLcI Ul ib^Ls\J! sjje JU Jji &J Lils s^Xxi 
J\ aUU pSiXfiL, ijU °Uj ;Uj< 

bj_o ''aJcJafil .... I^a^j 3 iXS ^.yy 

JU ‘‘'^j-uSLo iiik JJ> xjli "U-U» 7 jL IS RjU—* i*. 

“icSLc *i>*$ tUli L»V in Uii>Lai Jjui ^ 

OjJI U* d* L^-X U "J!) Ui ' : ^aajUL? 


' V. 8 . B. JU . 

* 0 . adds |*A*jil . 

* 8. 1$j (sic). 

* C. l.^AA.)Lc . 


» C. I 4 J . Tlioro is evidently 
a dittograph here. The second 

» at “y rote » is 10 

be canceled, and it is perhaps test 
to read L$j here, and strike out 
the following words os far as 


• Hore, where ^jLi 

is really noeded, it is wanting! 
Road fljykcli ? C. hus . 

’ S. B. JU . 

• B. adds jJ , and oraita cXi‘. 

•8. ^Lo. 

•• B. Uc^lyj UioLai . 

"C. ; L-ljO iLSUJLL3. B. 

ibUiiij UoUtU-U . 

“ S. B. ^*j'Ub . 

11 The narrative in these last 
lines is so condensed as to be ob¬ 
scure. 
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Translation of the Story of El-'Ahbds Ilm El-Ahmf and his 
Fortunate Vci'ses. 

Narrated by Abu ’l-'Abbftd Mohammed ilm Ye/.td, the gram¬ 
marian, generally known as el-Mubarrad.* 

I heard the story (he says) from Mohammed ilm ‘Amir el- 
Hanaft.t one of the chiefs of the tribe JJekr ilm WsVil. At the 
time of my acuuaintanco with him he was a very old man, living 
in straitened circumstances; lmt ho was one who, whenever he 
found anything left over from his scanty means, was generous 
with it. lie had been formerly prefect of the police of ol-IInsra, 
and he told mo this story, which I repeat. I have happened to 
hear it from another source, and I do not remember now what 

t iartieulars were added or omitted in either of the two versions ; 

am only sure that all the essential points of the narrative are 
contained in that which I relate. 

The story goes that there wore certain young men who had 
joined themselves together into one hand, each of them a member 
of the woalthy class of society, who had withdrawn from his 
own people, and was content with the society of his comrades. 
One of their number recounts as follows : We had hired a house 
looking out upon the most frequented street of Bagdad. Wo 
wore sometimes poor and sometimes rich, according to what one 
or another of us could get out of his people, and we were not 
unwilling that the lmrdon of providing for us should fall upon 

some one of our number, if he was equal to it, or that one and 
another of us should be left without a copper, in which case his 
comrades would stand by him for any length of time. In times 
of prosperity wo used to feast, and oall in the musicians and 
singing-girls. We ocoupiod the lower part of the house; so, 
when we were in want of diversion, our place of resort was a 
certain balcony, where wc could amuse ourselves with looking at 
the passcrs-by.J At all times, whatevor the stato of our funds, 
wo kept a supply of on hand. 

One day, whilo we were occupied in the manner just described, 
a young man, a stranger, asked to be admitted to our presence. 
We replied : “ Come up !” So there appeared a well-dressed man, 
with a pleasant face, of noble disposition.! one whoso appearance 
indicated that he was a man of condition. Approaching us, he 


* Born 207, died 285 A. H. 

f I. e., a member of the family Hantfa, who was the son of Lugaim 
ibn Sa'b ibn ‘All ibn Bekr ibn WA'il. He thus belonged to the samo 
family as el-‘AbbAs himself. 

1 This feature of the Bagdad club has a very modern sound ! 

S The well-known substitute for wine. 

I This part of the description is a little premature, evidently. The 
enthusiasm of the narrator may excuse him. 
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said: “I have been told of your social life together, and your 
admirable good-fellowship, which is such that you have come by 
degrees to have one heart in common, ns it were. And I had a 
strong desire to become one of you ; so do not treat me ceremo¬ 
niously, as an intruder.” It happened that just then our stock 
of provisions was very low, while nebtdh was abundant. Now 
the man had said to his servant: “ As soon as they grant me per¬ 
mission to become one of them, produce what you have brought!” 
So ho (the slave) disappeared for a moment, and then reappeared 
with a bamboo basket tilled with dainties fresh from the lmke-shop, 
kid’s flesh and young fowls, and thin cakes; also »<*«<?«, and mahbtb, 
and tooth-sticks.* So wo applied ourselves tof these, and then to 
our uebulh, and the man relaxed, and we found him the liveliest of 
Allah’s creatures when lie was tolling stories, and the best possible 
listener while another was narrating, and most adniirahlo in refrain¬ 
ing from contention when tliero was differonco of opinion. Wo 
used often to test him by proposing to him that which wo were 
sure he would dislike, but’hc always showed us that it was just what 
ho wished, and we could see this in the lighting-up of his face. 
While lie was with us. we novor lacked for bright and witty con¬ 
versation, and wo used to read over his anecdotes together ; and, 
as it happened, that occupied us so completely that wc failed to 
find out about the man himself or his lineage. In faot, wo got 
possession of nothing more than his kxtnj/a; J for wo asked him 
what it was, and ho said : “ Abu’l-Fndl.” One day, soon after wo 
had received him as our comrade, he said to us : “ Shall I tell you 
how I camo to know about you ?” Wo replied : ‘‘We shall bo 
very glad to bear." So ho said “I have fallen in lovo with a 
certain girl hero whoso mistress lias clmrgo of singing-girls,$ and 


* Ufntln Is alkali for washing the hands; maJjlab, an aromatic grain 
used for perfuming. It was gonornlly mixed with the alkali. It may 
seem strango that our boro should have seen fit to furnish his newly- 
made acquaintances with toothpicks and toilet-soap, in addition to the 
eatables; but it was quite in keeping with Bagdad etiquetto that ho 
should do so. Such accessories os those were indispensable to evory 
moal in high life, and it was evidently good form to be particular about 
thorn. GhozQlt himself dovotes nearly a wholo cliapter-division (ii. 04 

ft.) to the preparation and uso of J^iLl. 


f Dozy (Suppl.) gives a single example (Kosegarten, Chrestom. 147. 
11) of this use of ^ v—jLoI , which ho renders “goOtor.” I find it 
also in Ghozflil i. 238. 14 ;*243. 17. 

\ The nickname, which every Arab had. As wo might say that wc 
had learned only the first name of a now acquaintance. 

§ It was at this time the regular thing, pnrtioularly in Bagdad and 
the neighboring cities, for numbers of especially promising slave-girls 
to be educated together in establishments under competent manage¬ 
ment. (Cf. Kreiner, Kulturgcschiehte des Orients, ii. 108 ff.) Such 
houses as these often play an interesting part in stories of the 1001 N. 
The girls were carefully trained in music and poetry, and it was almost 
always the case that a few in each establishment were celebrated far 
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l used to wit by the street waiting for her to pass by, that I 
might see hor. Hut at last, when I was worn out from sitting 
beside the street, I saw this balcony of yours ; so I asked about 
it, and was told of your good-fellowship and how you help one 
another. Then the wish to become one of your number grew 
hardly less strong* within mo than the passion for the girl.” 
So we asked him about her, and ho informed us. Then wo said 
to him : “ Wo will loavo no effort untried until wo have enabled 

J ou to get possession of her!” But ho replied: “O my 
rothers, you soo in what a state of passionate love for her I am, 
and yet I have never been able to uso unlawful means. 1 can 
only wait for her, with all possible patience, until Allah shall 
graciously bestow riches upon me, and then I will buy her.” 

So ho remained with us two months, and we were in the 
highest state of delight at having him among us ns our comrade. 
Then ho suddenly disappeared from us, and his absence caused 
us the greatest sorrow and distress ; moreover, wo knew of no 
dwolling-placo of his, where we might seek him. So everything 
in our existence became gloomy which lmd boon gay, and wo 
found those things hateful that had been beautiful in his society. 
It began to ho tho caso that wo experienced no joy or sorrow 
without calling to mind how wo had been united with him in 
friendship, and our joy in his presence, and our grief at his 
absence. Our condition was that described in tho words of tho 
poot: 

Whatever good or ill I experience reminds mo of them ; 

And yet how fur removed I urn from them, in spite of the romomhrnnco! 

So ho was absent from us for about twenty days. Then, one 
day, as wo were coining from er-Rusilfa,f all of a sudden ho 
appeared, attended by a stately cavalcade, and himself in gorgeous 
array. Tho moment ho saw ns, ho dismounted from his beast, 
and his servants dismounted also. Then ho said: “O ray 
brothers, life has been of no use to mo sinco I have been deprived 
of you! I will not mako you wait for my story until we come 
to tho house, but turn aside, and como along with us now to tho 
mosque.” So we went with him, and ho said : “I will toll you 
first of all who I am. I am el-‘AbMs ibn el-Ahnaf ; and this is 


and wide for beauty nnd for skill in song. Visitors wero of course 
wolcome, as possible purchasers, and it is oasy to understand how these 
houses became the most populav gathering-places for rich young inen 
of taste. Our hero, being low in funds, was reduced lo straits. 

ojI 3 makes hero the impression of a phrase in common uso. 
It is one with which I am not familiar, howevor. 


* Reading <j(£i . 

f The name of a quarter in the eastern part of Bagdad, especially 
known as the burial-place of the Abbaside Caliphs. Ibn Atbir, vii. 185, 
speaks of a . 
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what happened to me after I left you. I went to my dwelling, 
and lo and behold, a guard from the palace* appeared and took 
me in charge. So I was taken to the royal residence, and upon 
my arrival there was brought into the presence of Yahyft ibn 
Halid, who cried out to me: “0 ‘Abbfts! I have selected you 
from among the makers of elegant verses, because of the aptness 
of your improvising, and your painstaking deliberation, and also 
because the matter to which I have summoned you is something 
in which you will bo interested. You know the whims of tho 
Caliphs. I must toll you that the girl M&ridaf is just now in 
power with Ilis Highness, but the two have quarreled ; so now 
"ho, in tho presumption of a favored mistress, refuses to seek for 
forgiveness; and lie, in tho majesty of the C'aliphato and his 
royal dignity, also holds hack. I have sought to bring about the 
reconciliation from her direction, but the task has proved too 
much for me. Now ho is tho more inolined of tho two to re¬ 
kindle! the affection ; so do you compose some verses by way of 
making this easy for him.” Then, just as ho had finished speak¬ 
ing, tho Caliph summoned him, and ho wont into his presence. 
I was given ink and paper, but consternation had seized mo, and 
taken every rhyme out of ray head. Then I had a suddon inspi¬ 
ration (for inspiration is sent only at intorvals),§ and there 
camo to mo four verses that just suited mo—verses of tho 
necessary point, of smooth diction, and oxactly corresponding 
to what was required of mo. So I said to ono of the messengers : 
“ Toll the Voztr that I have composed four verses, and, if thoy 
will sutfioo, I will send thorn in.” The messongcr came back to 
me with tho answer: « Lot us have them ; tho smallest ono of 
thorn will suffice 1” Now, while tho messenger was going and 
coming, I had composed two more verses, with a difforont 
rhymo-lcttor ;| so I wrote tho four verses on tho upper part of 
the shoot, and followed them with tho two. 

Tho first strophe was ns follows : 

Tho two lovers lmvo quarreled ; 

Each feels aggriovod, each nurses anger. 


8i> 




lit. ‘ wearing the block' (tho Abbaaido color), camo to be 


tho technical designation for those in the employ of the Caliph. 

t A slave-girl of foreign parentage, and an especial favorite with 
er-Rafitd. She was the mother of tho Caliph el-Mo'ta^im. Mas'Odl vii. 
108 and Ibn Athtr vi. 874 give the names of her parents. 

$ The word in the text means to train (horses) well, to bring into 
lively condition. 

8 A punning reference to the Koran, Snr. xxiii. 46. 
j Tho lines of an Arabic poem must nil rhyme with each other, and 
are So written that the terminal letter (which is tho same throughout) 
is repeated in unbroken succession down the page, forming a perpen¬ 
dicular row as regular as an embroidery pattern ana called tho “ fringe.” 
A chango in the rhyme-letter means accordingly a new poem (or 
strophe). 
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She has turned away in wrath from him, and he from her ; 
Each is weary of whatever might bring healing. 

Return to the loved-ones you have renounced ; 

The enslaved one,* truly, should not stand long aloof. 


When the estrangement botween you has lasted long, . . 

Then indifference creeps in, and the reconciliation sought is tiara to 
reach ! 


And I had written below this : 


To overy lover the time is sure to coiuo 

For him to stand ’twixt strife and dissension sore : 

Until, when ho fools the quarrel too long drawn out, 

Ho roturns, in spite of himself, to Ids love once more If 

When the Caliph hoard those verses, ho said : “ Really, it sounds 
as though I my so If were the one aimed at hero.!” YnhyA replied : 
“Sure enough, you aro the ono intended; this was written by 
el-Abb [Is ibn ol-Ahnaf, to fit this very case.” The Caliph said : 
*« [ hftvo nover soon vorscs that dosoriho our present circumstances 
more oxaotlv than those.” Then, as ho read the lines, and came to 
the words: “ TIo returns, in spito of himself, to his love once more, 
lie caught the humor of the situation, and burst out laughing, so 
that I hoard him. Then he said: “Very well, I will 1 return in spite 
of my sol f.’ Hero, boy, fotch tbo mulo !”$ So he rose up to go, and 
his joy made him forget to reward mo. So YnhyA called me, and 
said : “Your verses made a magnificent hit, but joy caused tlio 
Amir to forgot to reward you.” I roplied : “ Very well ; only I 
can’t say that those tidings make much of a ‘ hit with me 1 lint 

• I. o. enslaved by Love; an expression often occurring in Arabic 

P °ff&d boon struck by a certain vcsomblunco botween the Inst lino of 
this couplet and that of the graceful versos quoted by QlioxQll in 
another place (i. 280 ): 

iuAj s^jJ! J♦■< * ■ > 

jJUo U Jjii loyXk* o ‘JS 

^ L» |J ‘ibl# 

vj-° 

I notice now that Mas'fldt (vii. 246) in citing a portion of the latter, 
ascribes it to el-'AbbAs ibn el-Almaf. 

JI should have beon inclined to read with C. Jju ('shoes,’ or ‘san¬ 
dals,’) if I had not happened to come across a passage in AghAut (ix. 
90) telling how the Caliph er-RnSld kept a little black donkey for the 
purpose of riding about from one apartment to another in his palace. 

v^aail £ tuSj j id ^ ;U J£V -^ * 
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soon a messenger* came, and spoke with him aside. Then he 
(Yahyft) sprang up, and I, who had remained where I was, now 
sprang up too. “ ‘Abbas,” lie said, “ you are bound at last to be¬ 
come the richest of men. Do you know what private message 
this man lias brought me ?” I answered: “ No.” He said : “ He 
told me that Marida came to meet the Caliph, when she heard of 
his approach, and said to him : ‘0 Commander of the Faithful, 
how has this happened ?’ lie handed her the poem, saying: ‘ This 
has brought me to you.’ 4 Who is its author?’ she asked ; and 
he replied : ‘ El-‘Abbus ibn ol-Almaf.’ ‘ And what have you done 
for him?’ ‘f have done nothing yet.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘I vow I 
will not sit down until he is rewarded.’ So the Amir puts him¬ 
self at her bidding,f and I put myself at his; and they are wait¬ 
ing now with rival eagerness for "your coining. So all this is for 
you." I answered : “What am I to get from 4 all this,’ as you call 
it, oxcepttho visit with them ?’’ He laughed, and said : “You are 
more humorous now than you were in your verses !” 

So the Caliph ordered a great sum of money to be given me,t 
and Marida and the Veztr followed his example, and I was raised 
to all this state of magnificence which you see. The Vcsdr said, 
moreover : “ One thing more is needed to make your fortune com¬ 
plete, and that is that you should not leave this palace until you 
have provided yourself with an estate for part of this money.” 
So an estate was bought for mo, for twenty thousand dtnftrs, and 
the rost of the money was paid over to me. And this is the 
adventure which kept mo from you. So now come, and I will 
divide the money and the estate* with you.” We said to him : 
“ Wo wish you all joy of this property of yours ! As for us, 
we are all back again in Allah’s own prosperity.”^ He insisted, 
but wo would not hear of it. Then he said: “ Come with us now 
to where the girl is, and wo will buy her.” So wo went to 
the dwelling of her mistress, and found her a beautiful girl, with a 
charming face, one whose excellence was unsurpassed in elegance 
of speech and aptness of expression.! She was valued at 150 


* The word is wanting in the text. 

t In L^xLuiJ there is a punning rofcrcnco' to the of 

the preceding sentence. For the ordinary use of the expression cf. 
e. g. 1001 N. (Slacnagliten) iii. 418. 13. 

t It is characteristic of the manner of this narrative that the most 
interesting scene of the ontvance of the fortunate poet into the pres¬ 
ence of the Caliph and M&rida and his reception by them is wholly 
passed over. 

§1. e., we are more than satisfied in having you with us again. p 
11 am not sure just what accomplishment is intended by iuoLj' 
. In tho story of IbrAhim el-Mau?ili and the Basket, as told 

by GhozQIi, the hero tells his charming acquaintances, the slave-girls, 
not to show themselves next day when he brings his companion, nor 
to let their voices be heard from behind the curtain except' in such 
songs and recitations (?) as they may select’ (cLouM tUjX&Jj 
&L.L* JjJ tfjo jl): i. 244,18. ' 
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dinars; but, when her owner saw ns, he demanded of us 500 
dinars for her. We expressed our astonishment at this, so lie 
came down one hundred in the price, then one hundred more. 
But el-* * * § Abbas said : “ 0 my friends, I am- realty ashamed, after 
what you have said,* but she is a necessity to me, and the one 
tiling needful to complete my happiness; so, if you approve, I 
will do what I intend.” We answered: “Say on.” He said: “I 
have had my eye upon this girl for some time past, and purpose 
now to bestow upon myself this crowning gift. And I am 
unwilling that she should look upon me as haggling over her 
price. If you agree, I will give him 500 dinars for her, as he 
has demanded.” “ But,” we said, “ he has already come down 
two hundred in the price.” “Even that fact shall" make no dif¬ 
ference,” he answered. But her master proved to l»c a generous- 
minded man, for lie kept three hundred dinars, and gave her the 
remaining two hundred for her outfit.f 

And el-‘Abb:is remained with us, in close friendship, until 
death separated us. 

Correspondences and Cot nit tents. 

Professor Noldeke directed my attention to the fact of a certain * 
resemblance between this story and that of Abu ’1-Hasan of Ifoni- 
san, narrated in the 1001 Night&{ (Found in the Bflluk and" Cal¬ 
cutta [Macnaghten] editions,^ but wanting in the Breslau cd. 
Lane’s trails, omits it, as do the English translations generally. 
Burton, ix. 229 ff., has it.) Its main features arc as follows: A 
certain rich young merchant of Bagdad falls desjicrately in love 
with one of the favorite slave-girls of the Caliph el-Mntawekkil. 
He manages, at the risk of his life, to enter the palace, disguised 
iu the Caliph’s own clothes. After once or twice barely escaping 
discovery, he accidentally meets the sister of his charmer, who at 
first takes him for a robber, but finally brings about a meeting 
of the two lovers. Just as they are rushing into each other’s 
arms in the approved fashion, a messenger appears at the cham¬ 
ber door and announces the approach of the Caliph. It is a 
moment of desperation, but the girl thrusts her lover into the 
refrigerator,| and shuts the cover after him. So the Caliph 
enters. He is in trouble, for he has had a quarrel with the girl 


* I- e., after you have taken the trouble to beat the man down in his 
price. 

( I. e., the gah&z, or bridal furnishings. 

Concerning the nature of the resemblance intended by him I can 
only conjecture, as I neglected to ask. I did not at that time expect to 
make a special study of this 2nd Night. 

§ B01. iv., (959th N.); Macn. iv., 557 ff. 

I , generally a small underground chamber, where provis¬ 

ions, wine, etc., could he kept oooL Burton remarks that almost every 
house in Ragdad has one, though it is unknown in Cairo. The word is 
Persian. 
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el-Benga,* his favorite of all (he harlm, and wishes our heroine, 
who is the most skilful of the singing-girls, to comfort him with 
her music. She takes a lute, and improvises sonic verses calcu¬ 
lated to soften his heart.f The singer surpasses herself. The 
Caliph is enraptured, and the young man, listening from the 
depths of the refrigerator, is so excited that, as he himself ex¬ 
presses it, “had it not been for tho grace of Allah Almighty, I 
should have shouted for joy, and thereby brought destruction on 
myself and my friends.” After listening to a few more verses 
of tho same sort, Ilis Majesty trots off to make peace with his 
favorite, first rewarding the singing-girl by releasing her from 
Hlavorv and making her a free woman. So tho young man is 
brought forth from his narrow quarters, and measures are at once 
takon to get him out of this dangerous place, tho palaco. He is 
disguised as a woman, and attempts to pass out unobserved, but 
is discovered, and brought boforo ol-Mutawekkil. lie regards 
himself as a dead man, and in sheer desperation tells tho exact 
truth. Hut tho Caliph, instead of ordering his head to be out 
off, pardons him, and marries him to the girl ; and the two live 
together in happiness and luxury to tho end of their days. 

Ilero is tho genuine flavor of the “Arabian Nights.” The 
story is told with all tho bright coloring and splendor of oircum- 
staneo with which wo are familiar, full of striking situations and 
hair-breadth escapos. It makes a far moro dazzling and oxciting 
tale than this “ Second Night ” of ours, which seems baro anu 
commonplace in comparison. Moreover, wo receive the impres¬ 
sion of two entirety distinct stories, standing in most respects 
far apart. But it is quite possible, after all, that tho two aro 
closely related to eaoh other. 

There is one point, manifestly, at which thoy oross : namely, 
tho fact that in eaoh a Caliph is reconciled to his mistress by the 
influence of an opportune verso of poetry. In both cl-GhozQH 
and tho 1001 Nights this is the hinge on which the whole story 
turns. Tho narrative at this point, moreover, exhibits a oertain 
verbal correspondonco in the two versions.! In tho story of 


* So named in all the editions, and furthor defined as tho mother of 
(the Caliph) el-Mo'tazz. But tho name is incorrect, and the result of a 
scribal error for ICabilia. Cf. Mas'Odt vii. 270, 872; Ibn Athfrvii. 135. 
The latter adds that el-Mutawokkil gave her this name (' Ugly-faco’) 

because of hor extreme beauty: iLU&U** tM'yxJl (jtfj 

ijytf U5" LfrJU^ ; Which latter com¬ 

parison reminds one of how in our Southern States, in slavery times, 
" Snowball ” was a name frequently given to particularly black darky 
babies. 

f The verses are quite different, however, from those in el-Ghozdli. 

} This, together with the point of agreement just mentioned, I sup- 

S ,to have constituted the resemblance alluded to by Professor 
eke. 
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Abu ’l-Hasan, the incident is introduced in the following words : 
“ Now the Caliph was devoted to a certain girl named cl-Benga* 
(she who was the mother of el-Mo'tazz), but a quarrel had parted 
the two ; so now she, for the might of her beauty and her 
charms, will not seek to be reconciled with him ; and ho, for the 
majesty of the Caliphate and the royal throne, will not seek 
reconciliation with her.”f This coincidence in form of expres¬ 
sion with ol-GhozAli may be explained, of course, on general 
grounds ; but it is more natural to suppose either direct depend¬ 
ence of some sort, or that these words arc a characteristic sur¬ 
vival from an oft-repeated popular anecdote. 

A few months ago, I happened to he looking into Kosogarten’s 
Obrontomathy,J for another purpose, and noticed this same story 
of AbuM-Hasnn of HoriWm, edited from a MS. of the Idol 
Nights in the library at Gotha. The text given hove varies 
little from that of the other editions, except in the ease of the 
verses which the singing-girl reoites to the Caliph. Among these 
I was surprised to find the identical couplet ascribed l»y Ghoxfllt 
to cl-‘A bliss ibn cl-Alniaf in this narrative. The first half-verso 
has been lost, and its place supplied from the second verse ; there 
is no other change of importance : 

iu ^1 15^ 

^ \Jy&. 

iu lj! lkS x^. 

r*) ^ 

This, it seemed to me, furnished an additional link in iheohnin 
of connection hotwoen the two stories. 

At about the same time, I camo across two more of the verses 
of our Gho/.AIl narrative, namely tho two that form the basis of 
the first strophe. They are cited by Ibn IJallikun in his article 
on Ibrahim ol-Maujili. After speaking ~in general terms of 
IbrAlitm’s fame as a musician, the author continues “It is 
related that the Caliph Hurfln cr-RaSid was passionately fond of 
a fair slave named Miirida, but they quarreled, and their mutual 
displeasure continued for somo time. This induced Ga‘far the 
Barmekidej to order cl-‘Abbils ibn el-Ahnaf to compose some¬ 
thing applicable to the circumstance, and the following verses 
were written by him in consequence (here follow the two verses 


* Read “ Kabiha,” according to preceding note. 

f The Arabic text is the same in all the editions. Tho form of words 
used is generally different from that in GhozQli. 
t Chrestomathia Arabica, Leipzig, 1828. 

( Shine’s Translation, i. 21. 

The well-known Vezlr, son of the Yahyd of our narrative. 
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beginning * Return lo the loved ones you have renounced ’ etc., 
given in the same form as in el-Glio/.flli). In pursuance to 
Ga'far’s orders, Ibrahim* sung these verses to er-RaSld, who im¬ 
mediately hastened to MArida, and got reconciled to her. She 
then asked him what brought about this event; and, being 
informed of what had passed, ordered to Ibrahim and el-‘Abbas 
a present of 10,000 dirhems each ; and er-Raiid, on her request, 
recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhams.” From 
this it would appear that tho same story of the poet cl-'AbbAs, 
with some slight variations, and with the same verses (at least in 
part), was widely known and oredited in literary circles in the 
early centuries of Islam. 

That the story told by Ghozfllt is considerably older than that 
in the 1001 Rights is of course certain, if it really comes from 
el-Muliarrad ; and this I see no good reason for doubting.f He 
was a contomporary of ol-Mutftwokkil,J and any such stories con¬ 
cerning this ruler must have arisen after his time. Ilis cautious 
statement concerning tho “ two sources ” from which he had 
heard tho story may mean much or littlo ; but at any rate it is 
plain enough that what we have in ol-Ghozfili is not a story made 
up out of whole doth, nor one that has been muoh “ worked 
over.” What facts lio back of it is another question. The 
verses—certainly tho two cited by Ibn HallikAn, and probably 
tho others alsoB—are genuine compositions of tho poet ei-‘AbbAs, 
and were much quoted. Possibly they gave vise to the whole 
story, though the incident of tho reoonoilation may have had 
some foundation in fact. That any other than or-Raiid was the 
original of tho story scorns unlikoly.| In any case, this is one 
of tho oldest talcs of this class that wo have concerning that 
monarch. 

The relative ago of this version would appear to he attested 
also by the episode of the young men’s "club” in Bagdad 
(which certainly did not originate from the story of tho verses!, 
and tho very tamo incident of the purchase of tho slave-girl, 
together with the somewhat looso way in which both aro con¬ 
nected with the adventure in the palace. 

Tho addition of Ibrahim el-Maujilf, as found in Ibn HallikAn, 
is evidently a later improvement. 


* He was perhaps tho most celebrated musician of all Arab history. 
His son Isbftk was hardly lees gifted, and the two aro the heroes of 
many anecdotes. 

t UhozQli generally makes the impression of using ins sources care- 

"t feigned from 232 to 247 A. H. (847-881 A. D.). 

6 The first two verses of the first strophe are decidedly common¬ 
place, not to say awkward. If our poet wrote them, they are at least 
no credit to him. 

| Tho tendency to substitute his name on all possible occasions is well 
known. 
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As for the tale of Abu’1 Ilasan of Horasiin, it is an ad¬ 
mirable speoilnen of the work of the professional story-teller. 
Its chief incident, that of the verses, was furnished by the older 
anecdote of the poet el-‘Abbas. I am inclined to think that 
in the above-mentioned appearance of the el-Gho/.fllt couplet in 
the Gotha MS. of the 1001 Nights, edited by Kosegarten, may 
bo seen a survival from the original borrowing, though it may 
be a later transfer. Of course, the substitution of cl-Mulawokkil 
for liarAn er-Rastd followed necessarily, in view of the fact 
that the anecdote of the reconciliation of the latter with Marida 
was already well known.* Concerning the growth of the re¬ 
mainder of the story of AbuM-IInsan, and whether some other 
already existing talc was utilized, one can only conjecture. , 

A story quito similar in many respects is that of the Young 
Merchant who Ate the Garlic (Ilabicht ii. 1W», Mfton. i. 317, 
BGIuk i. 27th N. In all the well-known translations). In this 
case, tho young lover is brought into tho palaoo concealed in a 
dry-goods box. Tho girl hides him in a closet, to avoid the 
Caliph. There is no mention of a royal quarrel, and no versos 
are rocited. Tho Caliph is or-RaStd. This tale appears to have 
bolongod to the oldest redaction of tho Arabic “ Nights ” of 
whioh wo have any certain knowledgo.f Very possibly an older 
variation of it may have furnished the framework for the story of 
Abu M-Hasan of llorusan.J Still, the exciting incident of a young 
man faliing in lovo with one of tho famous beauties of tho royal 
hartm, and daring to effect a meeting with her, almost bofovo the 
very face and eyes of tho Caliph, is a thomo that would most 
naturally snggost itself to story-tellers of the days of tho 
Caliphate. One may well bo cautious in drawing conclusions 
here. 


•Of course thoro is no significance in tho apparent "coincidonco' 
that MArida and Kabila, both foreign slave-girls, wore mothers of suc¬ 
ceeding lines of Caliphs. During this period of tho Ahlmside rule, a 
Caliph whoso mother was not a foreign slnvo was the exception. Not 
so in the days of the Omayjnds 1 

f Cf. Zotenberg’s Aladdin , 7. 38; Burton x. 118 ff.; August Mftllor in the 
Deutsche Rundschau for July ’87, p. 88 etc. 

X Siuce tho above was in print, a copy of Professor Do Goojo's inter¬ 
esting and valuable paper "Do arabtecho Nachtvertellingen ” (pub¬ 
lished in " De Gids," 1886) has como into my hands. It throws addi¬ 
tional light from another Bide on the question of the origin of these two 
tales from the •'Nights”(p. l&ff.), and I am glad to find my couiocturo 
of a relationship betwcon them thus confirmed. With tho incident of’ 
the verses, and the story of el-'Abbfis, De Goeje’s essay is not concerned. 
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Tint cylinder published in the following pages was purchased 
in 1878 by Gen. C. P. di Cesnoln for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York City from tho British Museum. Although 
it has been in New York for so long a period, and several 
attempts at deoiphermont were made, it has never, as far as I 
am aware, boon published. It is still in a splendid state of pres¬ 
ervation, and forms one of the principal attractions of tho 
Musoum’s collection of Babylonian antiquities. Tho individual 
signs are blurred in some parts (especially II. 0); but the outlines 
can still be traced. The cylinder is ft inches high, and 2 $ inches 
in diameter at the thickest part. 

The text is divided into two columns. Thcso columns are, 
however, separated only by a slight ridgo-liko elevation of clay, 
and not, as wo generally find it, by straight lines. The lattor, 
on the other hand, are employed to divido tho individual text 
lines. A small space marks the beginning of the text. Tho 
lines of columns I. and II. meet each other in the middlo of the 
cylinder, and reallv form ono long lino. The only exceptions 
'are: I. 10=11. 10, 17; I. 22 =11. 23, 24; and I. 25 = II. 27, 28. 
Hence column II. contains three lines more than column I. 

Tho text treats of a wall that Nebuchadnezzar had built in 
order to strengthen the defenses of Babylon and its cherished 
temple Esagila. This wall he built even further away from 
Babylon than its already strong and famous wall Imgur-Bcl. 
Both are to protect the eastern part of the city against an enemy. 
Each forms a defense by itself; the walls arc not connected in 
any way. The new wall is strengthened also by the digging of 
a ditoh on the outer side. It is built “like a mountain,” out of 
pitch and glazed bricks, and it forms an addition to the wall that 
Nabopolassar had built, called Gatnushi. Nebuchadnezzar’s work, 
however, is superior to that of his father. For the wall built bv 
the lattor had to be made higher in order to be in harmony with 
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the one built by his son. The work is done thoroughly, the 
foundation being placed even below the level of the water. 1 lie 
document, perhaps also this cylinder, finds its place on the lovcl 
of the sea, so low as to be out of the veach of inimical hands, 
but still high enough to be safe from the destructive power of 
water. The side of the wall, the one toward the enemy, is par¬ 
ticularly strengthened against the ravages of the battering nun. 
The wall is then adorned with a large gate, undoubtedly of the 
most beautiful architecture, which shall remain an eternal monu¬ 
ment of the fame of Nelmohadno/.zar. But Babylon was a land 
of religion, and the king knows that ho can only succeed with 
the help of the gods. Ilonoo the inscription ends with a prayer 
to Marduk, the tutelary deity of Esagila, which sanctuary Nobii- 
cliadno/./ar is thus eager to defend from defiling hands. 

Through the kiudnoss of Prof. Hull of the Metropolitan 
• Museum of Art, who placed the cylinder at my disposal, I am 
enabled to publish it here in full. 

First Column. 


,-»f >4 *3 tsd © b*T satl -TT<T cTTT £-g wf 1 

.ST " £T ' a Sr 

<hS shw 

^ f 5^1 tfTT £6 T 

M gf a m te If i 

,— eT 1! <4-TT<T -4- < S^T spTcT SpUttH 


Transi.itu ration. I Translation. 

I. i. “'.Ya-bi-wnfeu-du-ur-ri-u- \ Nebuchadnezzar, 
su-ur 

2. .?ar Bu-bi-lam lf *- xta , King of Babylon, 

3. zu-ni-in jt-sag-ila « I-zi-da adorner of Esagila and E/.ida, 

4. mdr iVa-bi-um-apal-u- son of Nabopolassar, 

su-ur 

Bar Ba-bi-lam n * ltu a-na- King of Babylon, am I. 
feu 

y . .. f In order to (7) strengthen (6) 

0 . ai-Sum ma-as-sa-ar-ti I- r? an Ji 0 v ’ 


sag-i la 


the defense of Esagila, 
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,k*T cW 3X1 

. t8=*T A# 3XT <H6 Hf*T -Me -Tfc* &EX 
.1? A a « MT -BT g^TTT ^ -fa 
,oSrf ~i- 5.--1! W< Wfl >4 A# "cfll be! 

»t a'-T a d~ mte -a~ gr<T "a et 

, ET*TEMff *gf Iffif ^T4^-TT<T -ITgglJT 
„ i^T BTeT £T sET a 'a set te 
»^T ET<T fc& a -IT -M «f *1 

. a a eet te _ *fs 3 =n_ a 

,»A -!M In _ : IT<T H 


Transutmution. 

7. du-un-nu-nim 

8 . li-im-nim u 8a-ak-gi-8utn 
0. a-na Jia-bi-larn ,r ’ ,<M Id 

sa-na-ki 

10 . ya-an ta-ba-zi a-na Im- 

gxtr-Jitl 

11. ddr BaMlamW* Id 

da-lii-Sti 

12 . 8a ma-na-a-ma iar ma- 

alyri Id i-pu-8u 

13. in ka-ma-at Jia-bi- 

larn **** 

14. ddru dannu ba-la-ri sil 

V 

SamSi 

15. lia-bi-lam ir * Uu u-Sa-a5- 

bi-ir 

16 . bi-ri-su dfy-ri-'v-ma 

VOL. xvi. 11 


Translation. 

(that) an enemy and a destroyer 

against Babylon might not press 

the storm of battle, in addition 
to Imgur-Bol, 

a wall of Babylon not touching 
it, 

which no king before had done, 

on the outer line of Babylon 

a strong wall, in the region of 
the cast, 

I let surround Babylon. 

Its canal I dug; 
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.T JT -TtTt M *T 


, 8 -I 3= iffiT J=T_H 

» SggT < -f-TT<T T? 3 A# g n £tTT £1 

aoE?^ -eT <T- 4s ^T 

a q 5re:T H<T fcg is ET MTt SIT fc^T 
. H£T_ *T - _JT 

»Mm^TT?<H& to si 

*«=T mK £T 

m ETAT HH tfT*=T <T-^-TT<T ff 3 JJ i ETT fc* =TT 40 

»s=?_ff ~ Jb. JJT_H 

.e”<T-^TT i ! > £ SI cgf is <T- 


Transliteration. 

17. Su-pu-ul mi-i ak-Su-ud 

18 . ap-pa-li-is~ma 

19. fca-ar a-bi-im ik-zu-ur~ru 

20 . Ga-at-nu-U ir *** in-Su 

21 . cfttru dannu 8a ki-ma 

sa-lu-um 

22 . At ut-ta-as-Su 

23. m kupri u agurri 

24. ab-ni-ma 

25. it-ti ka-ar a-bi ik-zu-ur-ru 

26. i-Si-ni-ik-ma 

27. i-3i su in i-ra-at ki-gal-U 


Translation. 

the level of the water I reached 
and I saw. 

The wall (that) my father had 
erected 

(namely) Gatnushi, X raised: 
a strong wall, like a mountain 

(which) cannot bo moved, 
of pitch and glazed bricks 
I built, 

and with the wall (that my) 
father had erected 
I joined. ' 

Its foundation on the breast of 
the lower world 
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' m ^ <M T<T <T- m i H 

. -TT<T <T- Jf g^TTT *ET<T tpTT 

_ff -TfcT fe _-ETT 

Brff e© g&fcT >4 mTeR ^ £ <T 

■ ffl TO .sfl H 

. Ifr «T II g! jf_g! T? 

,stt &r gap! if g^T -twm«sh*th 

. 'g M_3i I ^ ^ g 

.#i <ww <r- mr *t ?- <i m 

. H ^ ff <MT <T - < ’H bp! seM sajM I 

«<n$i £T a m te m ^t<m- ^ <- et 


Transliteration. 

II. 1. u-Ha-ar-Si-id-ma 

2 . ri-'i-Si-Su sa-da-ni-iS 

3. u-za-ak-ki-ir 

4. i-ta-at ddri a-na du-un-nu- 

nim 

5 . u-ia-aUbi{l)-iirna 

6. in rftt a-Sur~ra-a-ra ti-a-am 

7. i$-<K <Ztfri a-gxir-ri i-mi- 

id-ma 

8. in i-ra-<« ap-si-i 

9. u-5a-ar-8i-id ti-mt-in-Su 

10. ma-apsa-ar-ti I-sag-ila 

11. ti Ba-bi-lam ***** u-da-an- 

ni-mi-ma 


Translation. 

I placed; 

its lop mountain-high 
I raised. 

The side of the wall for strength 

I fitted (clothed). 

On the outside a beautiful (?) 
sea, 

at the foundation of the wall, 
with glazed bricks I built; 
on the level of the sea 
I established its document. 

The defense of Esagila 

and of Babylon 1 strengthened. 
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Transliteration. 

12 . ba-ba-am da-ir-co-am 

13. 8a Xar-u-ti-ia aX-ta-ak-ka- 

an 

14. *■ Marduk *• W 

16 . <4if ba-nu-u-a 
10. in ma-ab-ri-ka 

17. ip-XUu-u-a liM-mi-ru 

18 . lu-la-abbi-ir a-na da-ir-a- 

tim 

19 . ba-la-at wn-mi-im ri-i-fcu- 

tim 

20. Xi-bi-t li-it-tu-ti 

21 . ku-un-nu ku-m-u 

22. u la-ba-ri pa-li-i 


Translation. 

An eternal gate 
of my majesty I mado. 

0 Marduk, lord of the gods, 

E d, my creator, 
fore thee . 

lot my works appear; 
let bocorae old to eternity 

(my) life for distant days. 

Enjoyment of the fullness of life, 
permanence of throne, 
and long duration of reign, 
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Transliteration. 

23. a-na Si-ri-ik-tum Su-ur- 

/cam 

24. luri-s(-tu And-[ia* nqtfaf]* 

ia 

25. “* Marduk ut ta-a-ma 
20 . in ki-bi-ii-ka ki-it-ti 
27. fa W na-ka-ri 

23. lu-t’i-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu 

29. ka-ak-ku-xi-a 

30. Ara-afc na-ki-ri li-mi-iau 


Translation. 

for a present may ho present and 

may ho help (me) all my life. 

O Marduk, thou, 

According to thy just commands, 
which do not change, 
may go out, may wound 
my weapons; (and) 
the weapons of (my) enomies 
may they lay low. 


NOTES. 

1.16. “Its” canal: that is, the canal that was considered a necea* 

8R l{. S^Tho fourth'sign'in this line, usually read li, is to bo read bi 
hero, and the word is to be taken from labdxu. , . 

IT 0 a-Sur-ra-a-ra I would, for lack of a better explanation, con¬ 
nect with SarUru ‘ beauty, splendor.’ kima *tt aria unammtr sa-ni - 
ru-Su (VR. 64, col. II. line 23) 1 Like the rising of the moon I made its 

The*Mnao h oMinee 0 and 7 of column II. is that Nebuchadnezzar 
liued the sides of the lake he constructed with glazed bricks, thus giv- 
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‘"blind 1 ” he r ‘ 8ht *° ^ the ,ake “ beautifu, »” and also use the word 

. f T S i l Bab > Tlonian . di ?'^- f , ound ou nearly all the building inscriptions 
or isabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonidus, has many marked 
Peculiarities. A few of those that occur in this text are : 

The use of s for 5; in the suffix of the 3rd pers. sing., I. 1G, hi-ri-su 
for Iji-rMu; I. 27, t-Stsu for i-si-Su. This, however, is often mot with 
also m Assyrian texts. Then in I. 21 we have sa-tu-nm for Sa-du-um: 
11. 2, sa-da-ni-u for Sa-da-ni-ik. 

Also the use of k for k ; I. 9, m-na-ki for m-na-ki from sandhi 1 press 
with hostile intent. Also in is used for ina : I. i8. 23. 27, II. 6, 2<). 20. 
in i. a wo have sa-ak-gi-mni for Sa-ak-ki-xnm; and in II. 3 ii-za-uk-ki-ir 
for u-za-ak-ki-xr. 

I would conclude from this, cither that the use of incorrect signs was 
duo to tho carelessness of the Babylonian scribe, or that these signs had 
already obtained the required value in Babylonia. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE JAIMINlYA OR TALAVAKARA 
UPANISAD BRAHMANA: ‘ 

TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND NOTES. 

Dy HANN8 OKRTKh, Pu.D., 
ifwiiueron is yalk univkiihity. 


Prcaoniod 10 tlio Socioty April, 1803. 


Introduction. 

Tiik text of tho Brfthmaija, aa lioro published, is founded on 
manuscript material sent by A. C. Burnell* in 1881 to Professor 
Whitnoy (sco Proc. A.O.S. for May, 1883; Jonrn. vol. xi., p. 
cxliv), as follows: 

A. , according to Burnell’s note on the cover, copied “from a 
Malabar MS.” in 1878; at the end ho has added: “ Dato of 
original, Kullam 1040=1804 A.P. From a MS. at Palghat”; 

B. , from “ a MS. on talipot leaves, written about 300 years 
ago, and got from Tinnovelta, but which was originally brought 
from near Aloppee;” of tliis only the various readings are 
given, interlined in red ink on A.; 

C. , a tmnslitorated text in Burnell’s own hand, breaking off 
after tho beginning of i. 59, apparently because tho copying 
was earned no further. 

The text of A. and the variants from B. are in the Grantha 
character, on European paper. They were copied in transliter¬ 
ation by Professor John Avery, and the copy was compared 
with its originals by Professor Whitney, who also added the 
readings of C.; from this copy was prepared the text given 
below. The originals are now in the Library of the India 
Office, London. 

The attempt lias been made to obtain new materials, but 
without success. Professor G. Oppert, in his List of Sanskrit 


•Burnell's discovery of the existence of the Jaiminlya Brahmapa 
was announced by him in the London Academy of Sept. 20th, 1877, and 
his acquisition of the MSS. in the same paper for Feb. 8th, 1879. 
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MSS. in Private. Libraries of Southern India (Madras, 1880), 
mentions three Jftimini or TalavakSra Brahmanas (i. 416, No. 
5045 ; ii. 22,462, Nos. 385, 7876); and, at my request, lie kindly 
promised to examine them, in order to ascertain whether they 
were Burnell’s originals or independent copies; but as, after 
a year, no information has come, I infer that his endeavor to 

E rocure it has been in vain, and that nothing would be gained 
y further delay of publication. 

Burnell's MSS. of the Jaiminiya-Brflhmana proper are alto- 

S tlior insufficient to found a complete edition upon; extracts 
>m it have been published, by Burnell* and by myself (see 
this Journal, vol. xiv., n. 233 ff.); and I may perhaps hereafter 
undertake further worn in the same direction; the text is in 
great part very corrupt. The Upani$ad-BrJlhmaija is less un¬ 
manageable, though the manuscripts go back to a faulty arche¬ 
type, and present in common considerable corruptions. They 
are aho carelessly written as regards punctuation, orthography, 
and samdhi; and those points 1 have taken the liberty of reg¬ 
ulating ; in all cases not purely orthographical I have given at 
the foot of the pago the various readings of the manuscripts. 
For convenience of reference, I havo numbered the sections 
( khanda) in each book {adhydya) successively, disregarding the 
usoloss anuvdha division, and havo added a division of the 
sections into paragraphs by inconspicuous but readily discover¬ 
able figures; this last has no manuscript authority. 

The translation is litoral, and purely philological. I have 
sometimos beon compelled to force a translation of an obscure 
passago; attention is called to this in the notes, lest it might 
appear that the translation pretended to offer a solution of the 
difficulty. 

In the notes at the end will bo found chiefly parallel passages 
from the Jfliminlya Brfthmana proper and elsewhere, which may 
help to throw light on certain passages, to support emendations, 
and to show, to some extent, the relation of our text to the 
kindred literature; but regarding the last point an exhaustive 
collection has not neen aimed at. 

At the close I have added an index of proper names, of 
quotations, of the fa ra£ eipyyJva and rare words, and of some 
grammatical points of interest. 

Professor W hitnev has placed me under deep obligation by 
his kind assistance throughout this work. 

•Namely, A Legend, etc. (Journal, xiv. 238, note), and The Jdiminiya 
Text of the Arneya BrShmana of the Sdma- Veda, Mangalore, 1878. 

There should also be mentioned Professor Whitney s translation of 
the story of Cyavana in the Proceedings for May, 1888 (Journ., vol, xi.). 


Jaiminlya- Upanisad-Brahmaixa. 
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I. 1. i. prajdpatir vd idarii trayena vedena' ;'jayad yad asye 
V lam jitarii tat . v a. sa diksate 'tt/iam ced vd anye devd anew 
vedena 1 yaksyanta imam vdva te jitirh jesyanti ye ’yam mama. 
hanUi' trayasya vedasya raaam Cidadd iti. ». sa bhitr ity eva 
rgvedasya rusam adatta. se 'yarn prthivy ab/iavaC. tasya yo 
rasad}* prdnedat so ‘gnir abhavad rasasya raaah. *. bhuva* ity 
eva yajurvedasya rasam adatta. tad idatn antariksam abhavat. 
tasya yo rasuh prdnedat sa vdyur abhavad rasasya raaah. 
». svar ity eva sCnnavedasya rasam Adatta. so 1 l sdu dydur abha¬ 
vat. tasya yo raaah pranedat sa ddityo *bhaoad rasasya raaah. 
t. athdi ’kasydi *vd 'ksarasya rasam nd ’gaknod dddtum om ity 
etasydi 'va. i. se ’yam vdg abhavat. om eva ndmdi 'sd. tasyd u 
prdna eva raaah. s. tdny etdny ajtdu. astdksard gdyatrl gdya- 
tram sdma brahma u gdyatrl. tad u brahmd ’ bhisampadyate. 
atfdgdphdh pagavas Uno pagavyam. 1. 

prathame 'nuvdke prathamah khaiufah. 

I. 1. i. Praiupati verily conquered this [universe] bv means of 
tho threefold knowledge (Veda) : that [namely] which was con¬ 
quered of him. a. He considered: “If the oi her gods shall sao- 
rifico thus by means of this knowledge (Veda), verily they will 
conquer this conquest wliioh is mine here. Come now, let mo 
take tho sap of tho threefold knowledge (Veda).” ». Saying 
bhfts, he took the sap of the Rigvcda. That became this earth. 
The sap of it whioh streamed forth became Agni (fire), tho sap 
of the sap. 4. Saying bhuvas, ho took the sap of the Yajurveda. 
That became this' atmosphere. The sap of it which streamed 
forth became V&yu (wind), tho sap of the sap. ». Saying svar, 
he took the sap’ of the tjumaveda. That beoarac yondor sky. 
The sap of it whioh streamed forth beoame Aditya (son), the 
sap of the sap. «. Now of one syllable he was not able to take 
the sap: of om, just of that, r That became this speech. 
This [speech] is namely om. Of it breath is tho sap. e. These 
same are eight. Of eight syllables is the gdyatrl. The sdman 
is in the gdyatrirmelve and the gdyatrl is the brahman ; and thus 
it becomes the bra/unan. Eight-hoofed are the domestic ani¬ 
mals, and therefore it belongs to the doraestio animals. 

t. ’A .vedena. 1 A. ydjayad. *A . padena. *hantd. ‘ A. B. insert da. 
• repetition and confusion in C. * sd. 

VOL. XVT. 12 
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I. 2 . i. yad om iti so ‘gnir vdg iti prtkivy om iti vdyur 
vag ity antariksam 1 om ity adityo mg iti dytiur om iti prano 
vdg ity eva vtik. a. sa ya evaih vidvCin udgtiyaty om ity evd 
*gnim ddtiya prlhivytim pratisthtipayaty om ity eva vdyum 
dddyti ’ntarikse pratisthtipayaty om ity eva' ”dityam dddya 
divi jrratisthapayat.y om ity eva prtinam uddya vdci' pralisthd- 
payati. s. tad dhdi ’too chdiland 4 gdyatram gdyanty ovaSc 
ovdSc ova3c' hum bhd ova iti, *. tad u ha tat partiri ivd 'nuyu- 
syam iva. tad vtiyog cd ’pum cd 1 nu vartma geyum. a. yad vdi 
vtiyuh partin' eva paveta ksiyeta [saj. sa. purastdd vdti sa 
daksinatas sa pagctit sa nltaratas sa uparisttit' sa sarvd digo 
*nusamvuti . c. tad etad uhur idtimih vd ay am ito 'vtisid 1 at he 
'tthtid vdti Vi. sa yad resmdnam janamuno' nivestamuno vdti 
ksayud eva bibhyat. i. yad u ha vd '* tipah pardcir eva prasrtds 
syunderan ksiyerahs tah. yad " ankdhsi 1 ' kurvdnd niveslamdnd 
dvartdn srjamdnd yardi ksayad eva bibhyalih. tad etad vtiyog 
cdi ’vd 'pum cd ’nu vartma gey am. 2. 

pratJiame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 

I. 2. i. Om is Agni (fire), speech is the earth ; om is Vfiyu 
(wind), speech is the atmosphere ; om is Aditya (sun), speech is 
the sky : om is breath, speech is just speech, a. He who know¬ 
ing thus sings the udgltha saying om, he takes Agni (fire) and 
causes him to stand firm on the earth ; saying om, he takes 
Vayu (wind) and causes him to stand firm in the atmosphere ; 
saying om, he takes Aditya (sun) and causes him to stand firm in 
the sky ; saying om, he takes breath and causes it to stand firm 
in speech, ’s. Now the (^ailanas sing the gdyatra (stiman) thus : 
ovdSc ovdSc ovdSc hum bhd ova. *. Truly, this is thrown away 
(partin'), as it were ; not productive of long life, as it were. It 
should oe sung in accordance with the coarse of wind and waters. 
y Truly, if the wind should blow only straight away ( parah ), it 
would be exhausted. It blows from the front (east), from the 
right (south), from the back (west), from the left (north), from 
above, it blows from all quarters together, y This they say : 
“ At this very moment it hath blown in this direction, now it 
bloweth thus*” When it blows begetting a whirlwind, winding 
itself in [it does so] just fearing exhaustion. ^. And if the 
waters should flow streaming straight away (pardcir) only, they 
would be exhausted. When they proceed making bends, winding 
themselves in, producing eddies, [they do so] just fearing exhaus¬ 
tion. e. Therefore that [stiman] should be sung according to the 
course of the wind and waters. 


2. 1 C. antarik * B. dpti. H-dct. 4 B. chel-; C. chil-. l -ca. *A.B. 
partihd ; C. pur&d. ' B.C. -ritfh&t. * C. sit 9 A. yaiamd.no, the ya 
correction : B.C. jam&no. 10 C. vam. 15 A. dayad, da struck out in 
B.; C. yad. 15 ankasi. 


Jdiminxya- Upanisad- Brdhmana. 
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I. 3. i. ovd' ovd ovd hum bhd ovd iti karoty eva.' etdbhydm 
sarvam dyur eti. a. sa yathd vrksam dkramandir * dkrarna- 
mdna iydd evam evui 'te dve-dve devate samdhuye 'man lokun 
rohann eti .* a. eka u eva mrtyur anvely aganaydi 'va. «. atha 
hihkaroti. candramdi vdi hiiikdro ‘nnarn u vdi candramdh. 
annend ’p anayuin ghnanti. a. tdm-tdm aganaydm annena hatvo 
'tn ity etam end ” dityam * samayd ’ timucyate. etad eva divct$ 
chidram. e. yathd kham vd 'nasat* sydd rat/iaeya' vdi 'vam 
etad diva? chidram. tad ragmibhis samchannaih* drpyate. 7. yad 
gdyatrasyo "rdhvarh hiilkdrul lad umrtam. tad dtmdnam da- 
dhydd at ho yajamdnan x. atha yad’ itarat sdmo ”rdhvarh tasya 
pratihdrdt. e. sa yathu ’dbhir Ctpas samsrjyeran " yathd 'gnind 
'gnis satiispjyela yathd ksire kslram Cisicydd evam evdi 'tad aksa- 
ram etdbhir deoatdbhis savwjyate. 3. 

prathame 'nuvdkc trtlyafr khanifah. 

I. 4. i. tain vd etam hinkdram him bhd iti hiiikurvantC. pHr 
vdi bhdh. asdu vd' ddityo bhd Hi. «. etam ha vd etam nyailgam 
anu garbha' iti. yad bha iti tlrlndm* prajananam nigacchati 

I. 3. i. Ho utters ovd ovd ovd hum bhd ovd. By means of 
thoso two [divinities] ho arrivos at complete age. t. As one 
would keep climbing up a treo by steps, oven so uniting these 
divinities pairwise he keeps ascending these worlds. *. Death 
alono goes after, viz. hunger. 4. Then ho utters him. The 
hinkdra is the moon, and tho moon is food. Through food they 
slay hunger, a. Having slain through food this bungor and that, 
saying om, ho esoapes through the midst of this sun. That is 
the fissure of the sky. s. As is the [axle-] hole of a cart or 
of a chariot, oven so is this fissure of the sky. That appears 
all oovered by rays. 7. What of the gdyatra [-adman] is bevond 
the hinkdra, that is immortal. There he should place himself as 
well as the saorifioer. And the rest of the saman is beyond its 
pralihdra. e. As waters might be united with waters, as fire 
might be united with fire, as one would pour milk into milk, 
even so this syllable is united with these divinities. 

I. 4. i. They utter this same hirikdra as him bhd. Fortune is 
bhds (splendor); yonder sun is bhds. 2 . According to this same 
sign is [the word] garbha (fmtus). In that he, saying bha, ap- 


8, 'ova. * A.B. div-.. *A.B. akram.-. *A. iti. 4 B. -tyfah; C. -tyo 
*nasa. ■ rasasya. *A.B.-nna. ‘A.B. tvad; C. tad(J). ,0 B.-r<Sn. 

4. 'A. om. 'gariibha. *A.B. strin-. 
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tasmdt tato brdhmana rsikalpo jay ate Hivyddhi 4 rdjanyap pur ah. 
3 . etam ha va etam nyangam anu vrsabha iti. yad 1 bha iti 
nigacchati tasmdt tutah punyo 1 ballvardo duhdnd dhenur uksd 
dapavdjV juyante. *. etam ha vd etam nyangam anu gardabha 
iti. yad bha iti nigacchati tasmdt sa papiydil chreyaslsu carati 
tasmdd asya pdpiyasap preyo jdyate ‘pvataro vd 'pv atari vd. t>. 
etam. ha vd etam nyangam anu kubhra iti. yad bha iti nigacchati 
tasmdt so * nftryas ’ satm api rdjiiah prdpnoti. e. tain hdi 'tarn 
eke hihkdram him bha ovd iti bahirdhd ’oa hihkurvanti. bahir- 
dhe 'va' a vdi prVi. prir vdi sdmno hihkdra iti. i. sa ya enam 
tatra bruydd ’ bahirdhd nv d ay am priyam adhita pdpiydn bha- 
visyati .'' 

sa yadd vdi mriyate l thd 'gndu prusto bhavati: 

ksipre bata marisyaty agndv enam prdsisyanti 
Hi tathd hdi 'va sydt. e. tasmdd u hdi Ham hihkdram him vo 
ity antar ivdi ’vd ”tmann arjayet. tathd ha na bahirdhd priyam 
kurute sarvam uyur eti. J,. 

prathame ‘nuvdke caturthah khavdah. 



women, therefore thence is born a 
kingly hero. s. According to this 
a (bull). In that he approaches say- 
", a milking cow, 
4 . According to 
•dabha{ ass). In that he approaches 
saying bha^ therefore lie (the ass) being inferior covers those 
[mares] which are superior; therefore of this inferior one some¬ 
thing better is born, either a mule or a she-mule. s. According to 
this same sign is [the word) kubhra. In that he approaches saying 
bha, therefore he, even though he be not an Arya, obtains kings 
(?). a. This same hihkdra some utter him bhd ovd —outside as it 
were. Truly outside is fortune; fortune indeed is the syllable 
him of the sdman. 7. If upon this one should say of him: 
“ Truly he hath now put fortune outside, he will become worse ; 
Truly, when he dies, he is thrown into the fire ; quiokly, alas, be 
will 'die, they will throw him into the fire—” even so it would 
come to pass. 8. And therefore one should put that hihkdra, viz. 
him vo, inside of one’s self, as it were. Thus, indeed, he does 
not put fortune outside, he attains complete age. 


proaches the secret parts of 
Brahman like a rsi, a piercing 
same sign is [the word] vrsabi , 
ing bha, therefore thence a [sacrificially] pure bull 
an ox possessing tenfold strength (?) are born, 
this same sign is [the word] gart " 



Jdiminiya- Upanimd-Br&hrnana. 
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5. i. sd Mi 'sd khala devatd 'pasedhantV tisthati. idam vdi 
tvam atra pdpam akar ne 'hui "syasi. yo vdi jyunyakrt sydt sa 
ike 'ydd iti. a. sa brQydd apapyo vdi tvam tad yad aham 
ta<P akaravam 1 tael vdi md tvam nd *kdrayisyas tvam vdi 
tasya kartd 'si 'ti. s. sd' ha veda satyam md "he" 'ti. satyam hdi 
'sa devatd. sd 4 ha tasya ne "pe yad enam apasedhet satyam,* vpdi 
'va hvayate. 4 . atha ho 'vdedi "ksvdko ’ vd vdrsno ‘nuvaJctd vd 
sdtyakirta' utdi 'sd ' khala devatd 'paseddhum eva dhriyate ** 
‘sydi dipah. ». [tad] divo ‘ntah. tad ime dydvdprthiv* sarhplis- 
yatah. ydvall vdi vedis (avail'yam prthivl. tad yatrdi 'tac cdtvd- 
lam khdtam tat samprati sa diva dkdpah. «. tad bahispavamdne 
stuyamCinc manaso 'dgrhnlydt. 7. sa yatho 'cchrdyam prati- 
yasya" prapadyetdi *vam evdi 'layd " devataye ’dam amrtam 
abhiparyeti yatrd 'yam Warn tapati 'ti. a. atha ho ’t idea — 6. 

prathame ‘nuvdke paficamah Ichantfah. 

6. i. —gobalo vdrsnah ka etam ddityam arhati samaydi 'turn, 
dilrdd vd esa ctat tapati nyaii. tena vd etam pfirvena sdmapathas 
tad eva manasd "hftyo 'paristdd etasydi 'tastninn amrte nida- 

I. 5. i. This same bane divinity stands driving away : “This 
evil thou hast done hero ; thou shalt not come here. Verily ho 
who is door of good deeds, he may como here.” a. Let him say: 
“ Thou sawost what I thus did ; thou wouldst not make mo do 
this; thou art doer of it.” ». That [divinity] knows : “IIo tolls 
mo truth.” This divinity is truth. It is not competent_to drive 
him away ; he just calls upon truth. 4. Now either Aikpvilka 
V&r?na or Anuvaktar Sfttyaklrta said : “ And this base divinity 
begins to drive away from this quarter, a. [There] is the end of 
the sky ; there heaven and earth embrace. So great as the sac- 
rifioial hearth is, so groat is this earth ; and whoro that ditoh 
(for the northern altar) is dug, precisely there is that space of the 
sky. «. Thus, when the bahtspavamdna is being sung, ho should 
take up [the cup] with tho mind. i. As one would approach an 
elevation, toiling toward [it], even thus by means of this divinity 
one compasses this immortality, where this one here burns, s. 
Moreover — 

I. 6. i. — Gobala Varsna said : “ WJio is able to go through 
the midst of this sun? Verily from afar he thus burns down¬ 
ward. On that account, verily, the sdman-patb is before him (?); 
seizing [him] thus with the mind he should place him above this 

5. 1 insert 'ti. » B.C. tvad. * C. arka-. 4 sd. * C. satyam mdhe. 
•matam. 'k$ako. 8 B.C. s&tyakirtta. *B. -d. '• dhpy-. 11 pratyasya. 
» A.B. ’tatay-. 
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dhydd iti. ». tad u ho 'vdca gdtydyanis samaydi 'vdi 'tad math 
kas tad veda. yady etd dpo vd abhito yad vdyum 1 vd esa upa- 
hvayate raprriin vd esa tad* etasmdi ' vyufiall 'ti. a. atha* ho* 
'vdco 'lukyo* jdnagruteyo yatra vd esa etat 1 tapaty etad evd 
'mrtam. ttac ced vdi prdpnoti tato mrtyund pdpmand vydvar- 
tate. «. kas tad veda yat parend* ”dityam antariksam idam 
andiayanatn* avarena. t. athdi 'tad evd 'mrtam. etad eva mdtii 
y-uyam prdpuyisyalhaend 'hath nd 'timanya " o. Winy 

eJdny astdu. astdksard gdyatrl. gdyatram sdma brahma u gdya¬ 
trl. tad u brahmd 'bhisampadyate. astdpaphdh pacanas teno 
pagayvam. 6. 

prathame 'nuvdke ftiffhah khanijah. 

I. 7. i. td etd astdu deoutdh, etdvad idam sarvam. te [.] 

karoti. a. ea ndi 'au lokesu pdpmane bhrdtrvydyd 'vakdpam 
kurydt. manasdi 'nath nirbhajet. ». tad etad red 'bhyandeynte. 
catvdri vdk parimitd paddni 

tdni vidur brdhmand ye manlsinah: 
guhd trim nihitd 1 ne % 'iigayanti ’ 

turiyam vdco manusyd vadantl 

'ti. «. tad ydni tdni guhd trlni nihitd 4 tie* 'iigayanti [71] 'ma 

one in this immortality, o. Further QAty&yani said: “‘Thus 
through the midst of him,’ who knows that? Truly when ho either 
calls upon these waters round about, or when upon the wind, ho 
then parts the rays for him.” ». Further Ulukya JAnaoruteya 
said: “Truly, where this one burns thus, there is this immor¬ 
tality. If one obtains this, he thereupon separates himself from 
death, from ovil. 4. Who knows that whicn is beyond the sun, 
beneath this abodoless atmosphere ? a. And just this is immor¬ 
tality. This you will cause me to obtain. This I do not despise.” 
«. = i. 1. s. 

I. 7. i. Those are these eight divinities. So great is the 
universe. They [.] docs. a. He should not give an op- 

t ortunity in these worlds to his hateful rival. He should exclude 
ira with his raiud. s. That same is referred to in a re: “Speeoh 
is four measured quarters ; Brahmans who are wise know theso ; 
three, deposited in secret, do not stir ; one quarter of speeoh men 
speak.” 4. Now these ‘ three [quarters] deposited in seorot which 


6. 1 v&'yath, * A.B. tady; C. ta. *0. syai. *G. ’atho . .'C, om. 

• ’vdea (/) ulvJcyo A.C.; vlukyo B. ' B. yat. 1 B. paroty. * A .anvilay-. 
10 -ta; A. prQpip-. 11 -yata. 

7. 1 B. -ram. ’ A. no; C. om. * C. gay anti. * C. -tdni, * C. om. 
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eva te lokdh. s. turlyam vdco manusya vadanti 'ti. caturbhdgo 
ha vdi turiyam vdcah. saw ayd 'sya vdcd sarvdir ebhir lokdis 
sarvend 'sya krtam bhavati ya evarii veda. o. sa yathd 'pmdnam 
dkhanam rtvd * lostho ’ vidhvahsuta evam * cua «« oidhvahsate' 
ya eoarh vidvdhsum upavadati. 7. 

prathamc ‘nuvdke saptanuib khan/fah. prathamo 'nuvdkas mmdptah. 


I. 8. i. prajdpatir vd idaiii trayena vedetul 'jayad yad asye 
'dam jitam tat. 3. sa diksate 'ttharh ced vd anye devil anena 
vedena' yaksyanta imam vdoa te jUirh jesyatiti ye ‘yam mama. 
j. hanle 'mam trayarh vedam* pilaydni'ti. *. sa imam Irayath 
vedam apilayat. tasya pl\ayann ekam evd 'ksararh nd 'paknot 1 
pHayitum om iti yad etat. a. esa u ha vdoa sarasah. sarasd ha 
vd evamvidas trayl vidyd bhavati. a. sa imam rasam pxlayitvd 
'panidhdyo "rdhvo ‘draval. 7. tarn dravantam' catvdro devdndm 
anvapapyann indrap candro rudras samudrah. tasmdd file 
presthd devdndm. ete % hy 1 enam' anvapapyan. e. sa yo ‘yarn 
rasa ds'U Uid eva tapo 'bhavat. o. ta imam rasam * devd anvdik- 
santa. 1 te ‘bhyapapyanC sa " tapo vd ablfld iti. io. imam u vdi 

do not stir,’ they are these worlds, a. 1 Ono quarter of speech men 
speak.’ A fourth part indeod is this quarter of spoooh. Of him 
who knows thus it (?) is done by all spcoch, by all those worlds, by 
the all. a. As a clod of earth colliding with a stone as target 
breaks to pieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks ill of 
one knowing thus. 


I. 8. i-a = I. 1. i-3. s. Come now, I will press this threefold 
knowledge (Veda).” 4. IIo pressed this threefold knowledge 
(Veda). Pressing, he could not press one syllable of it, viz. om. 
a. And that, indeed, is full of sap. Full of sap is the threefold 
knowledge of him who knows thus. o. He, having pressed this 
sap, putting it aside, ran upward, i. Him running four of the 

S ds looked after, Indra, Candra, Rudra, Samudra. Therefore 
J8o are the best of tho gods. For they looked after him. e. 
What this sap was, that became penance ( tapas ). ». These gods 

Looked after this sap. They became aware: “ Verily this [sap] 
hath become penance.” 10 . They, feeling this threefold knowl¬ 
edge (Veda) all over, found in it that same unpressed syllable, 
viz. om. ii. And that, indeed, is full of sap. They mixed it 


7. 1 C. kftvS. ’ lotto. ' A.C. om. evam . vidhvahsate. * B. adds 

(i.60. 7°-8) saeso . upavadati. 

8 . 'A. -ne. *A. -dd; B. -da. *A.B. -kno. ‘dravaih, J B. hy etc. 
*A. om. ’A. senam. * -an; B. -dich-. * lebhyabpa-. 10 C. -pyarhs ta-. 
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trayam vedam marimrpitva tasminn etad evd ’ksaram apUitam" 
avindann om iti yad etat. n. esa u ha vdva '* sarasah. lendi 
'namprdyuvan.'* yafhd madhund Idjdnprayuydd" evam. ia. te 
1 bhyatapyanta . tesdrh tapyamdndndm dpyuyata vedah. te ‘ nena '* 
ca tapasd "pinena ca vedena turn u eva jitirn ajayan " yum pra- 
jdpatir ajayat." to ete sarva evaprajupatimdtrd ayuSm" at/a8m “ 
iti. ia. tasmdt tapyamdnasya bhdyasi klrtir bhavati bhuyo 
yapah. sa ya etad evam veddi 'vam evd "pinena vedena yajate 
yado ydjayaly evam evd "pinena" vedena " ydjuyati. u. tasya 
hdi ’tasya ndi 'va Jed cand ”rtir ast?' ya evam veda. sa ya evdi 
’nam upavadati " sa drtim rccJiati8. 

dvitlye 'nuvdke prathamah khanijah. 

I. 9. i. tad dhur yad ovtV ovd * iti glyate Jevd 'tra rg* bhavati 
leva sdme Hi. a. om iti vdi ad>na vdg ity rk. om iti mano vdg 
iti vdk. om iti prdno vdg ity eva vdk. om iti 'ndro vdg iti sarve 
devdh. tad etad indram eva sarve devd anuyanti. a. om ity 
etad evd 'ksaram. etena vdi samsave parasye ’ndram vn'tflta .* 
etena ha vdi tad bako ddlbhya djakepindm ' indram vavarja .' 

with that, juit ho as one might mix beans with honoy. ia. Thoy 
brooded over [it] (did penance). Of them brooding over [it] 
knowledge (the Vcua) was filled up. And by means of this heat 
(penance) and the filled up Veda thoy conquered that conquost 
which Praiftpati [had] conquered. All these are just commen¬ 
surate with Prajftpati, [of whom one may doubt:] “Is it this 
one ? Is it this one ?" ia. Therefore greater becomes the renown, 

S roater the glory of one who does penance. Ho who knows this 
ms sacrifices for himself by means of the filled-up Veda ; and 
when ho sacrifices for anyone else ho thus sacrifices for him by 
moans of the fillod-up Veda. u. For him who knows thus there 
is no misfortune at all. He who speaks ill of him, he meets with 
misfortune. 

I. 9. i. This they say : “If one sings ovd ovd, what beoomes 
of the fc, what of the sdmanf ” a. Om is the sdman, speeoh is 
the re; om is the mind,speeoh is speeoh ; om is breath, speech is 
just speech ; om is Indra, speech is all the gods. Thus all the 
gods go after Indra. ». Om is this syllable; by it at a simultane¬ 
ous soma-sacrifice one would force Indra away from his rival. 


8 . "C.pifitam; B. -Id. "C.vd. '*pr&y-. u -yaydd. “C . tena; B. 
te ena; A. tentLina. 18 C. -yat. 11 A.B. -wan. 18 aSyam. U C. om. yajate 

S io . vedena. *° A.B. eta dpi-. ,r A. asi. ** A. upadati: 0. uva- 

ti. ** A. achcati; B.C. ar~. , 

9. >B. evd. 8 A. ov&ta (=ovM f). *rg- * avrfy-. 'A.B. -pin-; 0. 
-pin-. 8 vavraja. 
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om ity etendi'vd"nindya' 4 . tuny etdny astdu. astdksard gdyatrt. 
gdyatram suma brahma u gdyalri. tad u brahma 'bhisampad- 
yate. astdgaphdh papavas teno pagaryam. a. tasydi 'tdni nd- 
mdnl ’ndrah karmd 'ksitir ' amrtam vyomdnto vticah. bahur* 
bhdyas sarvam sarvasmud uttaram jyotih. rtarh satyam vijild- 
namvivdcanam aprativacyampdrvam sarvam sarvd vdk. 
sarvam idum api dhcnvh pinvate pardg arvdk. 9. 

dvitlye 'nuvdke dvitlyahkha\i<fa/i. 

I. 10 . i. fid' prthaksalilam kdmadughdksiti prdnasamhitam 
caksuwrotram' ti dkprabhdtam manasfl vydpfatii hrdaydgram* 
brdhmanabhaktam* annagubham varsapavitrarh gobhagam 
prthivyuparath tapastanu varunapariyatanam * xndragresthaih 
sahasrdksarum ayutadhdram amrtam duhdnd* sarvdn imdn 
lokdn abhiviksaratl ’ ti , T a. tad ctat satyam uksaram yad om iti. 
tasminn Qpah pratisthitu apsu * prthivx prthivydm /me lokdh. 
«. yathd sdcyd paldgdni sarhtrnndni syur tvam etend ’ksarcne 
'me lokds samtrrxndh. *. tad idum imdn 0 atvndhya dagadhd 

Truly by moans of it Baka Dfllbhya forced Indra away from the 
Ajakc^ns ; just by means of this om he led [him] to himself. 
4 = 1. 1. •. #. These aro its namos : Indra, action, imperishable¬ 
ness, the immortal, end of the firmament of spooch (?); the mani¬ 
fold, the numerous, the all, the light higher than tho all; right¬ 
eousness, truth, distinction, decision wluoh is not to bo oontra- 
dioted ; the ancient all, all spcooh. This all also, [like] a cow, 
fattons thitherward, hitherward. 


I. 10. i. She that milks immortality possessing individual 
oceans (?), possessing wish-granting imporishablonoss, connootcd 
with breath, possessing sight and hearing, superior by speeoh, 
permeated by tho mind, having tho heart as its point, apportioned 
to the Brfihmans, pleasant through food, having tho rain as means 
of purification (?), cow-protecting, highor than the earth, having 
penance as a body, having Varuna as an enclosure, having Indra 
as leader, possessing a thousand syllables, possessing ten thousand 
streams, flows in all directions unto all these worlds, i. Om is this 
same true syllablo. In it the waters are firmly set, in the waters 
tho earth, in the earth these worlds, s. As leaves might be stuck 
together with a pin, so these worlds are-stuck together by this 
syllable. 4. That same having pierced them flows tenfold, hun- 


9 . "vanindya. »-t; C. 'kfiti. • -hir. "C.-ah. 

10. 'set. ’ -kfugrotr-. *-dayogr-. * A. bhraktram; B. bhratram; C. 
bhrtram. * paryyat -. , -dfy. ’C. om .rtf. *A.B. -psuh. »A.B. dm; C. 
leaves space befcweon idam and dagadhd. 
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ksaraCi patadhu sohasradhd 'yutadhd prayutadhd [niyutadha] 
'rbudadhti nyarbudadhfi" nitcharvadha" padmam aksilir vyo- 
mdntah. 6. yat/du 'gho visyandamanah» parah-purovariyan 
bhavaty evam evdi ’tad aksaram parah-parovarlyo" bhavati. 

6. te hdi ’te" lokd urdhvti eva pritdh. itna evorh trayodaparndsdh. 

7 . sa ya evam vidvdn udgdyati sa evam evdi 'tdh lokdn alivahati. 
orn ily etend 'ksarend ’mum Odiiyam mukha Odhatte. em ha vd 
etad aksaram. s. tasya '* aarvam dptam bhavati sarvam jitam 
tut hd 'sya kap cima '* kdrno l ndpto bhavati ya evarh ve<l>i. ». 
tad d/ia prthur vdinyo" divydn vrdtydn pupruccha 

sthtindm divastambhanirn suryam dhur 

antarikse stir yah prthivlpratixthuh: 
apsu bhumip" pipyire'* bhtiribhdrdh 

kirn svin rnahir adhitislhanty dpti 
iti. io. te ha prutyticus 

sthtindm eva divastambhanhh stiryam dhur 

antarikse stiryah prthivlprutisthah : 
apsu bhtimlp" pipyire " bhtiribhdrtie 

sutyam rnahir adhititfhanty ’* dp a 
iti. ii. om ily etad evd ’ksararii satyarn. tad etad dpo ‘ dlitis - 
thanti. 10. 

dvitlye ‘nuttifte t\'tlyal} khandah. dvitlyo 'nuvAhas mmdptah. 

died fold, thousandfold, ton thousandfold, hundred thousandfold, 
millionfol<l, ton millionfold, hundred raillionfold, billionfold, ton 
billionfold, hundred billionfold, thousand billionfold. ». Ah a 
flood flowing in different directions [proceeding] farther and far¬ 
ther becomes broader, oven so this syllablo [proceeding] farther 
ard farther becomes broader, a. These same worlds are lying 
[piled] upward [one abovo the other]. They thus aro of thirteen 
months. 7. He who knowing thus sings the udgitha, ho oarries 
[ the Baoriflccr] beyond these worlds. By means of this syllable 
orn he places yonder sun in his mouth. Verily it (the sun) is this 
syllable, s. Whoso knows thus, by him all is obtained, all con¬ 
quered, of him no desire whatsoever is unfulfilled, b. Now Prthn 
Vfiinya asked the divine mendicants : “They call the sun [stirya) 
a sky-supporting post; in the atmosphoro is the sun having the 
earth as a support; in the waters the much-bearing earths lie; ou 
what, pray,- do the great waters rest ?” io. They answered : 
“They do call the sun a sky-supporting post; in the atmosphere 
is the’sun having the earth as a support; in the waters the muoh- 
bearing earths Tie; on truth the great waters rest.” n. This 
syllable om is truth. Thereon, then, the waters rest. 


10. >°A.B. nirbu -. 11 A.B. nikharvaca; C. nikharvad&ca. “C. -ndn. 
'•C. om. parab-paro. ,l tai. 11 A.B. taei. "A. kanva. “A. vdi. 
11 - mip. " pigire. W A. athit-. 
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I. 11 . i. prajapatih prajd asrjata. td mam srstd annakdpinir 
abhitas aamantam paryavipan. a. td abravit kimkdmds sthe 'ti. 
annddyakamd ity abruoan. s. so 'hravid ekaih vdi 1 vedam 
gnnddyam asrksi sftmfii' 'va. lad vah prayacchanl* 'ti . tan 
null prayacche ‘ 'ty abruvan. «. so *bravld imdn vdi pap fin, 
bkuyistham upajlvdmah. ebhyah prathamam pradusyami 'ti. 
6. tebhyo hihkdram prdyacchat. tasuuit papavo hinkarikrato ‘ 
vijijfldsamdna iva caranti. «. prastdvam manusyebhyah tas- 
mdd u te stuoata ive % 'dam me bhavisyaty ado me b/uwisyall 
'ti. 7. ddirh vayobhyah. tasmftt tflny ddaddndny upilpapdtam 
iva caranti. $. udyitham devebhyo * mrtam. tatmCU te ‘mrtdh. 
b. pratihdram liranyebhyah papubhyah, kismdt te pratihrt&s* 
tuntasyamumV iva caranti. 11. 

trtlyc ‘nuvOke prathama/i khanQah. 

I. 12 . i. upadravaih gandharvdpsarobhyah '. tasmdt ta upa- 
dravaih grhnanta iva caranti. 8. nidhanam pitrbhyah. tasmdd 
u te nidhnnaeamsthQh. ». tad yad ebhyas tat siima pr&yaeohad 
etam evfii 'bhyas tad ddityam prdyacchat. «. sa yad anuditas 
sa hiilkdro Wdhodituh ' prast&va Cisamgavam adir' mddh- 

I. 11 . i. PrajApati created oreatures. • They boing created be¬ 
leaguered him completely on all sidofl, yearning for food (?). a. 
He said to them : “ What is vour desire ?” “ Wo are deHirouH of 
food-eating," thoy said. s. Ho said: “Truly, one Veda have I 
oreated for food-eating, viz. the sOman; that I will furnish to 
you.” They said : “ Furnish that to us." *. Ho said : “ Wo live 
mostly on thoso domestic animals. To them I will give first." 
*. Ho’ gavo them the hinkilra. Therefore domestic animals go 
about continually uttering him, desirous of knowing [caoh other], 
as it wore. a. The prastdva [he gavo] to men. And therefore 
thoy praiso thomsolves (y /stu), as it were, [saying] : “This will 
be mine, that will be mine.” 7. The ddi [he gave] to the birds. 
Therefore they move about taking theraselvos (^/rfd + d), flying 
up and down, as it were. e. Tho udyUha [he gavel to the gods, 
being immortal. Therefore they are immortal, o. The pratih&ra 

E he gave] to tho beasts of the forest. Therefore they, being 
opt back, move shaking (?) as it were. 

I. 12. i. The upadrava [lie gave] to the Gandharvas and Ap- 
sarases. Therefore thoy move taking hold as it were of the 
upadrava (?). a. The nidhana [he gave] to the Fathers. And 
therefore they are resting on the nidhana. a. In that he gave 
them this sdman, thereby he gave them this sun. 4 . When it is 


11. >vfi. >C . fdm-. l prya-. * -hrto. 6 B.C. stuvateva. *pratihalds. 
’ A.B. tdtr(W)yam&n&; C. tdtasyamdnd. 

12. 1 0. -dpsarebh-. 4 C. arthodit-. * ddityah. 
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yandxna udgltho ‘parahnah pratih&ro yad updstamayam lohi- 
tdyati 3d upadravo 'stamita eva nidhanam. a. sa esa sarodir 
lok&is satnah. tad yad esa sarudir lokdis samaa tasmdd esa cva 
sdma. sa ha vdi sdmavit sa sdma veda' ya evarh veda. e. te 
‘bruvan dure vd idam as mat. tatre 'dam kuru yatro 'pajivdme 
'ti.' i. tad rtun abhyalyunayat. sa vasantam eva hinkdram 
akarocT grismam prastdvam varsdm udgltham paradam ’ pra¬ 
tihdram hemanlnm nidhanam. mdsdrdhamdsdv eva saptamdv 
akarot, a. te •bruvan nedlyo nvdvai Harhi. tatrdi 'va kuru 
yatro 'pajivdme Hi.' o. tat parjanyam a/'hyatyanayat. sa pu- 
rovdtam eon hinkdram akarot. 12. 

trtlye 'nuvdke dvitlyuli kliaiufah. 

I. 13. i. jlmiltun prastdvarh 1 stanayitnum udgltham vidyu- 
tarn pratihdram vrstim ’ nidhanam. yad vrstdt prajd p cdu 
’sadhayap ca jdyante te saptamydv ’ akarot. a. te ‘bruvan 
nedlyo nvdvdi Harhi. tatrdi 'va kuru yatro 'pajivdme 'ti.* a. 
tad yajilam abhyatyanayat. sa yajuhsy eva hinkdram ukarod 
roah prastdvam sdmdny udgltham stomam pratihdram chundo 


not yet vison it is the hinkdra; whon half risen it is the pra- 
stdva; at tho time whon tho cows aro driven together it is tho 
ddi; noon is tho udgltha ; tho aftornoon is tho jnatihdru; whon 
it turns red toward sunsot it is tho upadrava ; having gone to sot¬ 
ting it is tho nidhana, *. This (sun) is tho same ( eama ) with all tho 
worlds, therefore it is tho sdman. Truly ho is adman-knowing, 
ho knows tho sdnutn, who knows thus. «. Thoy said : “ Verily, 
this is far away from us; make it thoro whoro w© may live on 
[it].” 7. Then ho transferred it to the seasons. Ho made the 
spring the hinkdra , the summer tho jfrastdva, tho rainy season tho 
udglt/ia , tho fall tho pratihdra , tho winter the nidhana. Both 
months and half-months he mado as sixth and seventh. •. Thoy 
said : “ Vorilv, it is nearer now ; [but] make it thero whoro wo 
may live on fit].” o. Then he transferred it to Parjanya. Ho 
made the preceding wind tho hinkdra ,— 

I. 18. i. Tho thunder-clouds the prastdva, the thunder tho 
udgltha, the lightning the pratihdra, the rain the nidhana; 
what creatures and herbs are born from rain, those ho made as 
sixth and seventh. 5. They said : “ Verily, it is nearer now, [butl 
make it there where wo may live on [it].” * ». Then he transferred 
it to the sacrifice. He made the yajuses the hinkara, the re's the 
prastdva, the sdmans the udgltha, the stoma the pratihdra, the 


12. *<J. repeats sa sdma veda . 6 -ma iti. 1 kar-. 1 prastdvafy. varfd 
udgithah; 6.C. $arat pratihdrah ; A. ora. garadam pratihdram. 

18. 1 A. prastdtrdi 'vam. ’ dir. 5 A . sapatam-. '-ma iti. 
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nidhanam. svdhdkdravasutkdrdv eva aaptamdv akarot. «. te 
1 bnuvan nedlyo nvdvdi ’ tarhi. tatrdi ’va burn yatro 'pajivdtne ’ti .* 
». tat jmrusam abhyatyanayat .* sa mana eva hinkdram akarod 
vdcam prastdvam prdnam udyitharh caksuh pratihdram pro¬ 
tram nidhanam. retap cdi 'va prujam ca saptarndv akarot. «. 
te ‘bruvann atra vd enat tad akur yatro 'pajlvisydma Hi. i. sa 
vidydd aham eva adtnd 'ami mayy eta dev aid iti. IS. 

trtlye *n uvdke trtiyal.i khandali. 

I. 14. i. na ha ddredevataa' aydt. ydvad dha vd utmand 
devdn update tdvad astidi devil bhavanti, a. atha ya etad evam 
vedd 'ham eva admit 'ami mayy etds sarvd' devatd ity evath * 
hd 'eminn etda aarvd devatd bhavanti. i. tad etad devaprut 
sdma. aarvd ha vdi devatdp pfnvanty evamvidam punydya sd- 
dhave. td enam punyain eva addhu kdrayanti. «. aa ha amd "ha 
sucittap pdilano* yo yajiiakdmo mdm eva sa vrnlldm. tata evdi 
'nam yajha upanarhsyati. evamvidam hy udgdyuntam aarvd 
devatd anusamtrpyanti. td aamdi trptda tathd karisyunti yathdi 
'nam yajila upanamsyall 'ti. 1J,. 

tfllyc 'nuvdke caturthnl} khatyfah. txtlyo ‘tntvflkas samdptah. 

chatidas tho nidhana; the exclamations avdhd and vaaat he 
mado as sixth and sovonth. 4. They said : “ Verily, it is nearor 
now, [but] nmko it there where wo may live on [itl.” a. Ho trans¬ 
ferred it to man. Ho mado tho mind the hmkdra, speech tho 
praetdva, breath tho udgUha, sight tho pratihdra , hearing tho 
nidhana; sood and offspring ho made as sixth and sovonth. e. 
They said: “ Now thou hast mado it here, whore wo shall live 
on [it]”, t. Ho should know : “lam the sdman, in mo are these 
divinities.” 

I. 14. i. He should not bo one having the divinities far away. 
Truly to what extent ho worships the gods with tho self, to that 
extent the gods exist for him. a. And who knows this thus : “ I 
am the adman, in me aro all these divinities,” truly thus in him 
all these divinities exist. *. That is the devaprut adman; for all 
the divinities give ear to one knowing thus for what is pure, for 
what is good. Thoy make him do what is pure, what is good. 
4. Now Sucitta ^ailana used to sav : “ Whoso wisheth to sacri¬ 
fice, let him ohoose me; then the sacrifice will become his. 
For with one who knowing thus singeth the udgUha • all the divin¬ 
ities are pleased together. They being pleased will so act for 
him that the sacrifice shall become his.” 


18. ‘A, abhyatyatyan-. 

14. 1 A.B. devata. >A. om. *B. esma. * A. devaprut; B. deva- 
prut; C. evaprdt. *B. -noth. 
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I. 15. i. devd vdi svargam loJeam dipsan. lam na gaydnd nd 
"sttxd' na tuthanto 1 nadhdvantondi'vakena canakarmand"pnu - 
van. a. le devdh prajdpatim upddhdvan ’ svargam vfii lokam 
dipsisma. lam na gay and nd "said na tisthanto na dhdvanto ndi 
'va kena cana karmand "puma, talhd no ‘nupildhi yathd svar¬ 
gam lokam dpnuydmc* 'ti. i. tan dbravxt sdmnd 'nrcena svar¬ 
gam lokam pray die' 'ti. te sdmnd 'nrcena svargam lokam prd- 
yan.‘ «. pra vd ime sdmnd 'gur Hi. tasmdt prasdma tasmdd u 
prasdmy annam utti.' t. devd vdi svargam lokam dyunS ta etdny 
rkpaddni garirdni dhnnvanta dyun. te' svargam lokam a jay an." 

tdny d diva/i prakirndny agerun. athe 'muni prajdpatlr rkpa¬ 
ddni gartrdni samcityd 'bhyarcat. yad" ahhyurcat td" eva rco 
‘b/utvan. 16 . 

caturthc 'nuvdke prathamah khan^al).. 

I. 10 . i. sdi 'va rg abhavad iyam eva firth, ato devd abhavan. 
a. athdi 'sdm imdm asurdg' priyam avindanta. tad cod "suram 


I. 15. i. Tho gods desired to obtain tho heavenly world. 
Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running nor by any 
[other] action whatsoever did thoy obtain it. 9 . These gods ran 
unto Praiilpati [saying]: “ Wo hayo desired to obtain the heav¬ 
only world. Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running 
nor by any [othor] action whatsoever have we obtained it. In¬ 
struct us so that we may obtain the hoavenly world.” i. He 
said to thorn: “Approach the heavenly world by means of a rc- 
less sdman." Thoy approached the heavenly world by means of a 
rfl-less sdman. *. “ Truly, theso have gone forth (pra) by means 
of tho sdman." Monco [the word] prasdma, and hence one eats 
food imperfectly (1 prasdmi). i. Verily, tho gods went to tho 
heavenly world. They kept shaking off their bodies, tho fc- 

K ts. They conquered tho heavenly world, s. These [bodies] 
strewn up to the sky. Then Prajftpati, collecting these bodies, 
the rc-parts, honored (^rc) them. Because he honored them, 
they bocamo re's. 


I. 16. i. That one became the rc, this one [became] fortune. 
Thence the gods prevailed. 9. Now the Asnras acquired for 


15. 'A. pm-. 'A. -ntyo. >A. updya-. *C. praydme. ‘A. pra- 
yate; B. pradhdme; C. praydme. * lokarhmaprdyat. 1 After this there 
is confusion and repetition in tho MSS. Before 5, all insert: ta etdny 
rkpaddni garirdni dhunvanta dyan (A. rtthayan). te svargath lokam 
ajayan (A.-at), athe 'mdni prajdpatir . . . . td eva rco • bhavan . *A* 
yat. * MSS. om. te svargarh . ajayan; inserted here from repeti¬ 
tion above 7. Ic C. om. yad . " A.B. om. td eva . 

• 16. 1 B. ds-. 
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abhavat. ». te' devil' abruvan yd vdi nap prir abhud avi- 
danta' tain asuruh. katham nv esdm imam priyam punur eva 1 
jayeme 'ti. a. te ‘bruvann rcy eva sdma gdydme 'ti. te punah 
pratyddrutya * rci sdmd 'gdyan. tend 'smdl lokdd asurdn anu- 
danta. a. tad vdi mddhyandine ca savane trliyasavane' ca na 
rco \parddho * ‘sti. sa yat te rci" ydyati tend 'smdl lokdd dvi- 
santam bhrutrvyam nudate. at/ia yad amrle 10 devatdsu jyrdtas- 
savanam ydyati tena svargam lokam eti. a. pvajupatir vdi 
sdmne 'mdm JUim ajayad yd 'eye 'yam jitis tarnsa svargum 
lokam drohat i. te devdh projdpatim upetyd 'bruvann as- 
mabhyam apl 'dam sdma prayuoche 'ti. tathe 'ti. tad ebhyas 
sdma prdyacchat. 9. tad endn idath sdma svargam lokam nd 
* kdmayata " vodhwn. 9 . te devdh prajdpatim upetyd 'brxivan 
yad vdi nas sdma prOdd idath vdi nas tat svargam lokam na 
kdmayate" vodhum iti. 10 . tad vdi pdpmand sarnsrjate ’ti. ko 
‘sya pdpme 'ti, fff iti, tad red satnasrjan. 11 . tad idam prajd- 
pater garhayamdnam atisthad idarii vdi ntd tat pdpmand sanx- 
asrdksur " iti. so ‘bravld yas tvdi 'tena vydvartaydd vy eva sa 

themsclvos this fortune of tlioirs. Thereupon the oauso of the 
Asuras provailed. ». These gods said : “Truly, what hath been 
our fortune, that the Asuras havo acquired for thomsolveB. How 
then may we win back this fortune of theirs?” 4. They said : 
“Let us sing the sdman in tho re.” They in turn, running up 
toward [the Asuras], sang the sdman in the pc. Thereby they 
pushed the Asuras from this world, a. Thus indeed at the noon- 
•libation and at the evening-libation there is no offonse from the 
re. He who sings these two [libations] iu tho ro thereby pushes 
his hostile rival away from this world. Moreover, in that he 
sings the [chant of the] morning-libation in immortality, in the 
divinities, ibereby ho goes to tho heavenly world, b. verily by 
moans of the sdman Praj&nati conquered this conquest, viz. what 
conquest there is of him. lie ascended to the heavenly world. 1 . 
Those gods coming unto Prajiipati said : “ Furnish this sdman to 
us also.” [Saying] “Yes,” be furnished this sdman to them. 
b. This same sdman did not wish to carry them to tho heavenly 
world. 0 . These gods coming unto Prajiipati said : “Verily, that- 
sdman which thou hast given to us, that does not wish to carry 
us to the heavenly world.” 10 . “Mix it with evil.” “What is its 
evil 1" “ The re. They mixed it with the rc. 11 . That same 
[sdman] stood upbraiding Prajapati : “Verily, they thus have 
mixed me with evil.” He (P.) said : “ Whoso shall separate thee 

16. ’A.B. tad. * A.B. evd. *vindanta. *A. am. *B. -drucyatya. 

’ trit -. 4 A. ’par&tho. *rci. "anrte. "C. tam. >*C. ar-. “A.B. na 
k&m&yate; C. na kdmayate. “A. k&mtty-; B. s&may. u sathsr-. 
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pdpmand vartdtd iti. n. sa ya etad red prdtassavane vydvar- 
tayati vy evam " sa pdpmand variate. 16 .- 

calvrthe •nuvdke dvitiyah khantfah. 

I. 17. i. tad d/iur yad ovd ovd iti glyute kvd ’tra rg bhavati 
kva same 'ti. a. prastuvann evd’ 'stdbhir aksardih prastduti. 
astdksard gdyatrl. aksaram-aksararh tryaksaram. tac caturvii i- 
patis sarnpadyante. caturvinpatyaksard gdyatrl. ». tdm etdnx 
prastdvma' ream uptvd yd prir yd ’pacitir yas svargo * loko yad 
yapo yad annddyam tdny dgdyamdna dels. 17. 

eaturthe •ntmOke tytlyah khanfah. 


I. 18 . i. prajdpatir devdn asrjata. tdn' m?tyuh pdpmd 'nva • 
srjyata, a. te dsvd prqjdpatim upetyd 'bruvan kasmdd * u no 
‘srsthd' mrtyurh cen nah pdpmdnam anvavasraksyann 4 dsithe 
'ti. a. tdn a f>r a vie ohanddAsi sambharata. tdni yathdyatanam 
pravipata ' tato mrtyund pdpmand vydvartsyathe* 'ti. «. vasavo 
gdyatrlm samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. tdn sd *cohddayat. ». 
rudrds tri^tubham samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. tdn sd 'cehdda- 
yat. 1 a. ddityd jagatlm samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. tdn sd 


from this [evil], ho shall separate himsolf from evil.” is. Ho who 
at the morning-libation separates it from the re, he thus separates 
himself from evil. 


I. 17. i. Thie thoy say : “If thefo bo sung ovd ovd, what be¬ 
comes of the fo, what of the sdman." a. When he sings the 
prastdva, ho sings the prastdva with eight syllables. Of eight 
syllables is the gdyatrl; eaoh syllable is a triplo syllable. Thus 
they amount to twenty-four. The gdyatrl has twenty-four sylla¬ 
bles. a. Having obtained this same ro by means of the prastdva, 
lie sits singing into his possession what fortune [there is], what 
roverence, what heavenly world, what glory, what food-eating. 


I. 18. i. Prajipati created the gods. After thorn death, evil 
was created. *. These gods coming unto Praj&pati said : “Why, 

S , hast thou oreated us, if thou wast going to create death, 
after us f” s. Ho said to them : “Bring together the metres; 
enter these each one at his proper place, then you will be sepa¬ 
rated from death, evil. «. The Vasus brought the gdyatrl to¬ 
gether. They entered it. It concealed them. a. The Rudras 
brought the tri$tubh together. They entered it. It concealed 


16. " A. eva. 

17. 1 A. prastdveprastavena. * A. -rga. 

18. 1 A.B. t,l; C. m. 'kasmd. »C. -tfd. 
-vaksy-; C. -vatsy-. ' A. cchdd-. 


-srkfann. * -pan. 1 A.B. 
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* cch&dayat . 7 . vigve (leva anustubharh samabharan. turn te prd- 
vigan. tan sd 'cch&dayat . 8. tun asydm roy asvarayum' mrtyur 
nirajdndd yathd mandu manisutram paripagyed* evam. 9 . te 
svaram prdvigan. tCin snare sulo na ' nirujdndt. svarasyct tu 
gho fend 'nv&it, 10 . ta om ity etad end 'ksaram samdrohan. etad 
evd 'ksaram trayl vidyd. yod ado" *mrtam tapati tat prapadya" 
tato mrtyund pdpmand vydvartanta. 11 . evam evui 'vum vidvan 
om ity etad evd 'ksaram samdruhya yad ado" ‘mrtam tapati tat 
prapadya tato mrtyund pdpmand vydvartate ‘tho yasydi 'vath 
vidvdn udgdyati. 18 . 

caturthc 'nuvdke caturtha/i khaiulah. oaturtho 'nuv&kas sam&ptal}. 

I. 10. 1. at/idi 'tad ekuvihgu/h sd/na. 0. tasya truyy 1 eva 
vidyd hinkdrah. agnir vdyur' asdv dditya esa prastdvafi. irna 
eva lokd Qdih. tesu * hi 'dam lokesu sarvam dhitam. graddhd 
yqfflo* daksind esa udglthah. digo ‘vdntaradiga dkdga esa pra- 
tihdrah. dpah prajd osadhaya esa upudravah. candramd nafcsa- 
trdni pitara etan nid/uinam. s. tad etad ekavihgath shma. sa 
ya evam etad ekavihgam sdma veddi 'tena /id 'sya sarveno 'dgl- 

thcm. 0 . The Adityas brought tho jagali togothcr. They entered 
iu It concealed them. 7 . All the gods brought the anustubh 
together. They entered it. It concealed them. ». Death be¬ 
came aware ol thorn in this tono-(tune-)less rc, iust as ono 
might discovor the jewel-string within a jewel. «. They entored 
tono. Thom, being in tono, lie did not bcoome aware of. But 
lie went after them by the noise of tone. 10 . They olirabod to¬ 
gether upon that syllable 07n. That samo syllablo is tho three¬ 
fold knowledge (Veda). Resorting unto that immortality which 
burns yonder, thoy then sonaratod themselves from death, ovil. 
11 . Even so ono knowing thus, climbing upon that syllablo om, 
resorting unto that immortality which burns yonder, then 
separates himself from death, evil, aud likewiso ho for whom 
one knowing thus sings the udgltha. 

I. 19. 1 . Now this is tho twenty-onefold sumati. 1 . Of it the 
threefold knowledge is the hinkdra; Agni, Vayu, yonder sun, 
those are the prastdva; theso worlds the ddi— for’ this all is 
placed (^/dhu + d) in these worlds; faith, sacrifice, sacrificial 
gifts, those are the udgitha ; tho quarters, the intermediate 
quarters, space, those are the pratihura; tho waters, creatures, 
herbs, those are the uj>adrava; the moon, the asterisms, the 
Fathers, those are the nidhana. 8. This is the twenty-onefold 
sdman. He who thus knows this twenty-onefold sdman , of him 

18. ’A.B. -y&m. »A.B. -paid. *A.C. om. !'C.o. “A.-jjed-. “ A.B. 
edo; C. 0 . 

19. 'A. tr&i 1 B. v&v&yur. i ye?u. *C. -jild. 
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tarn bhavaty etasmdd v eva* sarvasmdd dvr peyote* ya evath vid- 
vdnsam upavudati. JO. 

paflcamo 'nuvdkat samdptali. 

I. 20. j. ida/n eve 'dam agre ‘ntariksum ' disit. tad v evd 'py 
etarhi. a. tad yad etad antariksam 1 * ya evd' 'yam* pavuta etad 
evd 'ntariksum' esa ha vd antariksandma .'' >. esa u evdi 'sa 
vitatah. tad yathd kdsthena paid$6 viskabdhe sydtdm aksena vd 
oakrdv tv am* etene' 'mdu lokdiu viskabdhdu. *. tasminn idath 
sarvam antah. tad* yad asminn idath sarvam anti/s tasmdd an- 
taryaksam. antaryaksarh* ha vdi ndmdi 'tat. tad antariksam' 
iti paroksam dcaksate. a. tad yathd tnilldh prabaddhdh'* pra- 
lambtrann euam hdi 'tasmin sarue lokdh prabaddhdh pralum- 
bantt. t. tasydi *latya sdmttas" tiara dgds" trlny dgitdni sad 
vibhfltayag cutasrafi pratisthd da pa pragds sapta samsthd dvdu 
atobhdv ekarh rdpam." ^. tad yds tisra.dgd ima eva te" lokdh. 
a. atha ydni (Vrlny] dgitdny agnir vdyur atdv dditya etdny 
dgitdni. na ha vdi kdth cana griyam aparddhnoti ya evath 
veda. SO. 

fapfhc •nuvdke prathamah khatyja). i. 

tho udgUha is sung by this all ; and from this same universe ho 
is out off who speaks ill of one knowing thus. 

I. 20. i. This [all] in tho beginning was this atmosphere hero ; 
and that is so even now. a. As for this atmosphere—he who 
oleanses hero is this atmosphere. For he is atmosphere by 
name. a. That same is stretched apart. As two leaves might 
bo propped apart by means of a peg, or two wheels by moans 
(ff an axle, so these [two] worlds are propped apart by means 
of this [atraosphoro]. 4. This all is within it. Because this all 
is within (antas) it, therefore [it is called] antaryaksa. Anta- 
ryakqa verily is its name. It is called antariksa in an occult 
way. a. As baskets bound [to one another] would hang down, 
so in it all the worlds bound [to one another] hang down. 
«. Of this samo adman there are three dgda, three dgitas, six 
vibhdtis, four pratisthds, ten pragda, seven saihslhds, two 
stobhas, one form. 7. Now the three dgds, they are these 
worlds, e. Further, the [three] dgitas , Agni (fire), Viyu (wind), 
yonder sun are these dgitas. He misses no fortune* whatever 
who knows thus. 


19. 4 A.B. -as. *C. dvreyote. 

20. l C.-rikp. 'C. inserts e?a ha vd antarlkfam. *C. evarn. *C. om. 

‘-kfond-. • B. navam. ’A. etefina. »A. om. tad . antas. *0. 

om. 10 B. -band-. " B. -naths. »• B. agamfkh. "A. ekaraipam: B.C. 
ekarupam. 14 A.B. to. 
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I. 21 . i. atha yds sad vibhutaya rtavas te. a. at/ta yap cata- 
srah pratisthd imd eva tap catasro dipah. ». atha ye dapa pragd 
ima eva te da pa prdndh. *. atha yds sapta 1 samsthd yd evdi 
’Ids' sapta* ’hordtrdh prdcxr vasat/curvanti' td eva tdh. ». atha 
ydu dvdu stohhdv ahordtre eva te. a. atha yad‘ ckam rupam ' 
karmdi 'va tat. karmand hi 'dam sarvarh vikriyate. 7. tasydi 
’Iosya sdmno devd ujim dyan. sa prajdpatir harasd* hinkdram 
udajayad agnis tejasd prastdvam' rdpena brhaspatir udgltham 
svadhayd pitarali* pratihdram v'xryene'ndro nidhanam. a. a the 
'tare devd antaritd ivd "sun. ta indram a fir iw an tava vdi vayatix 
smo ‘nu na elasmin sdmann dbhaje 'ti. a. tebhyas svarain B prd- 
yacchol. tom prajdpatir abravit kathe 'tt/iam akah. sarvam vd 
ehhyus sdma prdddh. etdvad vdva sd/nu ydvdn soar ah. rg vd 
esa rte svardd b/uivnli 'ti. io. so ‘bravlt pnnar vd a ham csdm" 
etaiii nuain dddsya iti. tun abravld upu md gdyata. abhi md 
8varate 'ti. tathe 'ti. u. tarn updgdyan. tarn abhyasoaran. tesdin 
pund rosam ddt/tla." SI. 

$a>t\he 'nuvtlke dvitlyali khan/fak. 


1. 21 . i. Furthor, the nix vifhdlis, they are the seasons. a. 
Furthor, the four jvotisthds, they aro theso four quarters, a. 
Further, the ten jiragds, they aro those ton breaths. 4. Furthor, 
the seven samsthds, they aro those sovon suocessivo (?) days and 
nights that they uttor vasat (? ). a. Furthor, the two stobhas, 
they aro day and night, a. Further, the ono form, that is action. 
For by action this all is developed. 7. About this same sdman 
the gods ran a race. PrajApati by a grasp conquered tho hinkdra, 
Agm by splendor tho prastdva, by form Brhaspati the udgltha, 
by tho svadhd the Fathers tho pratihdra, by heroism Indra the 
nidhana. a. Now tho othor gods were cxcludod, as it wore’. 
They said to Indra : “Verily, thine we are ; let us also have a 
share in this adman.” 7. He gave them tho tone. PrajApati said 
to him : “ Why hast thou acted thus ? Verily, the wholo sdman 
thou hast given to them. Truly, as great as tho tone is, so great 
is the sdman. Verily, without tone it becomes rc. io. He (I.) 
said : “I will take back again this sap of them!” He said to 
them : “Join in ray song, intone with me !” “Yes.” n. They 
joined in the song, they intoned with him. Of them he took the 
sap back again. 

21. ' A. om. sapta . etds. >A.B. -tf. *C. var?a-. 4 A.B. vad 

*A. raipith. *C. -sarfi. ’ B. t&vava. 9 A. -rama. * A. savar-. 19 B. 
efo; C. e?om. 
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I. 22 . i. aa yathd madhudhdne' niadhundttbhir madhv dsificud 
evam. eva tat adman puna rasam dtsiileat. a. tasmdd u ha no 
'pagdyel. vulra esa yad udgdtd. sa yathd 'ado amisdih' rasam 
ddatta evam esa tcsdih rasam ildutte. ». kilmuih ha tn yajamdna 
upagdyed yajumdnasya hi tad bhaoaly atho brahmacdry tied- 
ryoktah. 4. tad u vii dhur vpdi 'va gdyet. digo hy updgdyan * 
digdm' evam aalokatdm jayati 'ti. «. te ya eve* 'me* muk/ydh 
prana cUt eoo 'dgdtdrag co 'paydtdrag ca. hue ha traya udydtdra 
ima n catedra upagdtdrah. a. tasmdd u catura evo 'pagdtfn 1 
kurvlta. tatmful u ho 'paydtj'n* pratyahhhnrged digue at ha gro- 
tram me md hamate 'ti. i. sa you sa rasa dtdd ya evil 'yam 
punata esa eva sa rasah. e. sa yathd madhvdlopam adydd iti 
ha smd "ha sucittag gdilana evam ctasya rasasyd "tmdnam 
pur ay eta. sa evo ’ilgdtd "tmdnam ca yqjamdnam cd 'mrtatvarh 
gamayatl 'ti. S&. 

fUftlic 'Huixlfce trthjah khmyjah. japf/jo 'nuvdkai sumdptah. 

I. 2 n. i. ay a m eve 'dam agra dkdga delt. sa a evd 'py star hi. 
i. sa yas sa died go vdg eva ad. taamdd dkdgud vdg vadati. 

I. 22. i. Ah oiio might pour honey into u honoy-vessol by 
means of tlio lioncy-ocllH, ovon so ho thou poured the san again 
into the adman, i. Ami therefore one should not join in tlio song 
[of the vdydtar], Thi* udgdtar is Indra. As lie then took the 
sap of those, even so ho now takes the sap of thcM. >. But 
the sacrificor may join in the song [of the udgdtar] at will—for 
that is tlio saoritioer’s— and also a V'edic student directed by tlio 
teacher. 4. Verily, they also say this : “ Ono should join in the 
song. For the quarters joined in the song. He thus wins tho 
same world with tho quarters." a. Theso breaths in the mouth, 
they are tho udgdtars and upagdlars. For theso three are the 
udgdtars and theso four aro the upagdlars. e. And therefore 
ono should appoint four upagdlars. And therefore he should 
touch the upagdlars respectively [saying]: “Ye are the quarters, 
do not injure my hearing.” 7. As to what this sap was, lie who 
cleanses here, ho is that sap. s. “As ono might eat a bite of 
honey,” Sucitta Milana used to say, “so one should (ill himself 
with this sap.. This same udgdtar oauseth himself and the sac- 
rificer to attain immortality.” 

I. 23. i. This [universe] in the beginning was this space here, 
and that is so even now. a. What this space is, that is speech. 


22. 1 B.C. -dhuvane. * insert sa. * A.B. - yat . *C. -gam. , evdi. 1 C. 
va. 1 'dad -; A.B. -frn. • -trn. 
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a. tdm etaih' vdcam prajdpatir abhyapiiayat. tasya abhijulitayai 
rasah 1 pranedat .* ta eve 'me /o&« abhavan. a. sa * tm<JA lokdn 
abhyapUayot. tesdm abhipUitdnfnh rasah pranedat. til evdi 'td 
dev a td abhavann agnir viiyur asiiv Mitya* ft*. a. */d devoid 
abhyapUayot. tdsilm abhipllitdndih rasah pranedat. sd trayi 
vidyii 'bhavat . «. sa* trayim vidydm abhyapUayot. tasya abhi- 
pilitdydi rasah pranedat. td evdi 'td vydhrtayo 1 bhavan bhur 
bhuvas svar iti. i. sa eld vydhrtir abhyapUayot. tdsilm abhipUitd- 
ndih rasah prdnedat. tad etad aksaram abhavad om iti yad etad. 
a. sa etad aksaram aJ>hyap~dayut. tasya ‘ bhipUitasya T rasah prd¬ 
nedat. 23. 

saptame •nuvdke prathamalj khaiiijah. 

I. 24. i. tad aksarad eva. yad aksarad eva tasmdd aksaram. 
*. yad v cod’ ’ksarath nd 'ksiyala tasindd aksayam. alcsayam ha 
vdi ndmdi 'tat. tad aksaram iti paroksam dcaksate, s. tad dhdi 
'tad eka om iti yhyanti, tat tathd na gdyet. ipvaro hdi ’nad 
etena rasend 'ntardhdtoh*. atho ' dve' ivili •vain bhavala om iti. 
o ity u hdi 'ke gdyanti. tad u ha* tan na* gltam. nili W tathd 
gdyet. om* ity eva gdyet. tad enad etena rasena saihdadhdti. 

Thercforo spceoh speaks from spaoo. *. This samo spoeoh Prajft- 
pati pressed. Of it being pressed tho wan streamed forth. That 
Docaiuo these worlds. «. Ho pressed these worlds. Of them 
being pressed tho sap streamed forth. That bocarae those divin¬ 
ities : Agni, Vfiyu, yonder sun. 6. Ho pressed thoso divinities. 
Of them being pressed tho sap streamed forth. That became 
tho threefold knowledge, a. Ho pressed the threefold knowledge. 
Of it being pressed tho sap streamed forth. That became these 
saored uttorancos : bh&s, bhuvas , svar. i. He pressed these 
sacred uttorancos. Of them being prossod the sap streamod 
forth. That beoarao that syllable, viz. om. s. Ho pressed that 
syllable. Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. 

I. 24. i. That flowed. Because it flowed (aksarat), therefore 
it is aksara (syllable). •». And because, bein^ aksara , it was not 
exhausted (^/ksi), therefore it is aksaya. Verily, aksaya is its 
name. It is called aksara in an occult way. i. Now sorao sing 
this as om. Let one not sing it thus. He is liable to hide it by 
this sap. So also there come to be two, as it were, viz. o-m. 
And some sing o. And that is also not sung thus. Let him not 
sing it thus either. Let him sing om. Thus he combines it with 


28. 1 A. etd vd. ’ C. rasam. 1 C. inserts vs. 6 sa trayim . rasam 

(I) pranedat. *A.B. om. 5 A.B. -d. *C. om. sa trayim . prd¬ 

nedat. ’-d. 

24. ’ A.B. -vd. -»C. yd-. 1 B.C. -the. *C. ddh&i; A.B. dvAi. ‘C. 
om. ‘A.B. nt-. T A.B. ne Sva. 'o. 
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4 . tad etaiii rasam tarpayati, rasas trpto ‘ksaram tarpayati. 
aksarath * trptaih vydhrtls tarpayati. vydhrtayas trptd veddtis 
tarpayanti. vedds trptd devatds tarpayanti. dev at as trptd lokdhs 
tarpayanti. lokds trptd aksarath tarpayanti. aksarath trptaih 
vdcaih tarpayativdk" trptd "kupam tarpayati. iikdpas trptah 
prajds tarpayati. trpyati prajayd papubhir ya etad evarh vedd 
’tho yasydi 'vain v id van udydyati2J,. 



saptame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khan/pik. saptamo 4 nuvtikas samtiptah. 

I. 25. i. ay am eve 'dam 1 ayra dkdpa us'd sa u cvd 'py etarhi. 
a. sa yas sa dkdpa ddUya eva sa. elasmin [hy] udite * sarvam 
idam dkdpate. a. tasya murtydmrtayor vdi ‘ tlrdni* samudra eva. 
tad yat samudrena pariyr/utam ' tan inrtyor upturn at ha yat 
parath tad amrtatn. 4. sa yo ha sa samudro ya end 'yum pavata 
esa eva sa samudra(u etath hi saihdraoantam* sarvdni bhutdny 
anusathdravantC. «. tasya' dydvdprthivl eva rodhasi. alhaya- 
thd nadydrh* kwhsdni" vd prahindni" syus sardhsi vdi 'vam 
asyd 'yam pdrthivas '* samndrah. e. sa esa para eva samudra- 


that sap. 4. He thus causes this sap to rejoice. Tho sap, rejoiced, 
causes tho syllable to rojoioo. Tho syllablo, rojoiccd, causes tho 
sacred uttoranccs to rejoice. Tho saored utterances, rejoiced, 
oauso tho Vedas to rojoioe. Tho Vedas, rejoicod, causo tho divin¬ 
ities to rejoice. The divinities, rejoiced, causo the worlds to 
rojoico. The worlds, rojoicod, cause tho syllable to rejoice. 
Tho syllable, rojoioed, causes speooh to rojoico. Speech, rejoiced, 
causes space to rejoice. Space, rejoicod, causes the creatures to 
rejoice. IIo rejoices in offspring and cattle who knows this thus, 
and also ho for whom ono knowing thus sings the udgltha. 

I. 25. i. This [universe] was in the beginning this space hero ; 
and that is so even now. o. What this space is, that is tho sun. 
For when he has risen this all is visible. «. Verily its limits of 
the mortal and immortal are the ocean. What is encompassed by 
the ocean, that is obtained by death, and what is beyond, that is 
immortal. 4 . As for this ocean—ho who cleanses hero is this 
ocean. For after him running together (</dru+sam) all created 
beings run togother. ». Heaven and earth are its two banks. 
As beakers or pails abandoned in a river would be, so is this 
earthly ocean of his. s. This one rises at tho shore of the ocean. 
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syo 'deti. sa udyann eva vdyoh prstha dkramate. so t mrtdd evo 
’ deti. amrtam anusamcarati. amrte pratisthitah.'* 7 . tasyui ’tat 
trivrd rdpam mrtyor andptam puklarii krsnam purusah. s. tad 
yac chuklam tud vdco rupam rco t gner mrlyoh, sd yd sd vdff 14 
rk" sd. atha yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah. 9 . atlia yat krsnam fad apdih 
rupam annasya " manaso yajusah. tad n yus td dpo ‘nnam tat. 
atha yan mano yajus tat. 10. atha yah punisas sa pranas tat 
sdma tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah prdruis tat sdma. atha 
yad brahma tad amrtam. 25. 

a.s(ame ‘nuvdke prathamah lchaiyjdfy. 

I. 28. 1. atha ’ dhyutmam. idum eva caksus trivrc chuklam 
krsnam purusah. 0 . tad yac chuklam tad vdco rupam rco ‘j '/tier 
mrlyoh. sd yd sd vug rk' sd .* atha yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah. s. atha 
yat krsnam tad apdih rupam annasya manaso yajusah .* tad yds 
td dpo ‘nnam tat. atha yan mano yajus tat. 4. atha yah 1 pu- 
rusas sa jyrdnas tat sdma tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas 
tat sdma. atha yad brahma tad amrtam. s. sdi 'so 'tkrdntir 
brahmanah. atha 'tah pardkrdrdih. 0 . sd yd sd * "kruntir vi- 
dyud eva sd. sa yad eva vidyuto vidyotamundydi pyetci/ii rupam 
bhavati tad vdco rupam rco l yner mrtyoh. 7. yad v eva vidyu- 



Rising he ascends on the back of the wind. He rises from .the 
immortal. He goes about after the immortal. He stands firm 
in the immortal. 7 . That threefold form of him which is not 
obtained by death is white, black, p.erson. e. What is white, 
that is the form of speech, of the re, of Agni (fire), of death. 
What this speech is, that is there/ and what Agni is, that is 
death, a. Further, what is black, that is the form ol the waters, 
of food, of mind, of the yajus. What these waters are, that is 
food ; and what the mind is, that is the yajus. 10 . Further, what 
this person is, that is breath, that is the sdman , that is the brah¬ 
man, that is the immortal. What breath is, that is the sdman; 
and what the brahman is, that is the immortal. 


25. 11 A.B. praliti$(hatah. u A.B. v&kg; C. v&gg, 

S 11 C. om. tad ydh . yah puru$as. 

1 C. grt. 9 A.B. add ’ksd. * -?o. s (1). 3 C. -t. 


annum 


SC&itaih. 
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las samdravantydi nllam 1 * * * * * 7 * rdpam bhavati tad apdm rupam 
annasya manmo yajusahl 0 . ya evdi 'ifa vidyuti purusas sa 
pumas tat sdma tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah pumas tat 
sdma 9 at ha yud brtthmu tad amrtam. 26. 

asfame ‘nuvdkc dvitiyah khaiuJaJp 

I. 27. 1 . sa hdi 'so ‘rnrtena parivrdho mrtyum adhydsle ‘imam 
krtvd. 2 . alhdi 'saeva pnruso 1/0 ‘yarn cakstqi.' ya aditye 9 so 
Uipurusah. yo vidyuti sa paramapurusah. s. etc ha vdva tra - 
yah purusdh .' d hd *syili 'te jay ante. *. sa yo 'yam caksusy eso 
1 nurOjto ndmu. anvaiV hy 1 eta sarvdni rfipdni. tarn anurxijia 
ity updsita. anoatlci* hdi 'naih ’ sarvdni rilpdni bhavanti. 0 . ya 
aditye sa pratirbpah. pratyafi hy esa sarvdni rilpdni, turn pra- 
tirdpa ity updsita. /tratyailci 9 hdi 'naih sarvdni rilpdni bhavanti. 
c. yo vidyuti sa sarvardpah. sarvdni 9 hy etaemin rilpdni. tarn 19 
sarvardpa ity updsita. sarvdni hd 'em in rdpdni' 9 bhavanti. 7 . 
ete ha vdoa trayah purusdh. d hd 'sydi 'te jdyante ya etad evaiii 
vedd '/ho yasydi 'va/h vidvdn udgdyati. 27. 

Wf{<ime ‘nuvdke tctlyah khau<fal.i. a*tamo ‘nuvdkas samtlptalp 

form which is of tho lightning as it runs together, that is (ho 
form of tho waters, of food, of mind, of tho yajus. 0 . And that 
person which is in the lightning, that is breath, that is tho sdman, 
that is tho brahman, that is tho immortal. VVhat breath is, that 
is tho sdman ; and what tho brahman is, that is tho immortal. 

I. 27. 1 . This same one’, fortified by the immortal, having mado 

food, sits upon death, a. Now ho is this person who is in the eyo 

hero. He who is in the sun is the snperior-nerson. He who is 

in the lightning is tho supreme-porson. t. These are the three 

persons ; to him indeed they aro born. «. He who is bore in tho 

eye is conformable ( anurhpa) by name. For ho follows after all 
forms. Ouo should worship him as conformable. Verily all 
forms [will] follow after him. 0 . Ho who is in the sun is of cor¬ 
responding form ( pratirupa). For he is corresponding to all 
forms. One should worship him as of corresponding form. 
Verily all forms [will] correspond to him. 0 . Ho who is in the 
lightning is of all forms. For all forms aro in him. One should 
worship him as of all forms. Verily all forms [will] be in him. 

7 . Verily these are the three persons. They are born to him 
who knows this thus, and to him for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udyitha. 

26. M-. *A.B. 

27. l -si. * A.B. -yo. *A. -?o; B. -fd (sec m.); C. -fa. * A. - vaja. 

* A. hv. * A. -vaflei; B. -vaHvi; C. -vath. ' B.C. hy enam. 1 0. pratyaih. -J. 

• C. inserts rupdn,i; C. om. taih . rup&iji. 
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I. 28. i. a/am eve Warn agra dkdgo. dslt. sa u evil 'py etarhi. 
3 . sa gas sa dkdga indra eva sah. sa yas sa indra esa eva sa ya 
esa eva ' lapati. sa esa saptaragmir vrsabhas tuvismdn. s. tasya 
vdhmayo ragmih prdh pratisthitah. sd yu sfl vug agnis sah. sa 
dagadhd bhavati gatadhd sahasradhd ’yutadhd prayutadhd 
niyutadhd ’ rbududhd * nyarbudadhd nikharvadhd 1 padmam 
aksitir' vyomdntah.* 4 . sa esa etasya ragmir vug bhiitvd sar- 
vdsv dsu prajdsu pratyavasthilaJi. sa yah kag cu vadaly' elasyui 
y va ragmind vadati.' o. alia’ manomayo daksind? pratisthitah. 
tad yut tan manag 10 candramds sah. sa dagadhd bhavati. 
6. sa esa etasya ragmir mano bhiitvd sarvdso dsu prajusu 
pratyavusthitah. sa yah kag ca numuta etasydi y va ragmind 
manute. athia caksurmayah" pratyaii'* pratisthitah.' 1 tad yat 
tac" caksur ddityas sah. sa dagadhd bhavati. e. sa esa etasya 
ragmig caksur bhiitvd sarvdsv dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa 
yaJi kag ca pagyaty etasydi ’oa ragmind pagyati. e. atha gro- 
tramaya udaii pratisthitahtad yat tac chrotram digas tdh. sa 
dagadhd bhavati. 10 . sa esa etasya ragmig grotram bhiitvd 
sarvdsv dsu prajdsu pratyavaslhitah. sa yah kag ca grnoty 
etasydi y va ragmind grnoti. 28. 

navame ‘nuvdhe prathamah khandah. 


I. 28. i. This [universe") here in the beginning was space, and 
that is so even now. 2 . This space is India. What this Indra 
is, that is he who burns here. That same one is seven-rayed, 
virile, powerful. *. Of him the ray consisting of speech stands 
firm in front (east). That speech is Agni (fire). It becomes ten¬ 
fold, huudredfold, thousandfold, ten thousandfold, hundred thou¬ 
sandfold, millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred millionfold, billion¬ 
fold, ten billionfold, a hundred billionfold, a thousand billionfold. 
4 . This ray of him becoming speech is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever speaks, lie speaks by the ray of him. 
0 . Now [the ray] consisting of mind stands firm at the right 
(south). That mind is the moon. That becomes tenfold. 0 . 


That ray of him becoming mind is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever thinks, he thinks by the ray of 
him. 7 . Now [the ray] consisting of sight stands firm in the 
rear (west). That sight is the sun. That becomes tenfold. 0 . 
That ray of him becoming sight is located respectively in 
all these creatures. Whosoever sees, he sees by* the ray of 
him. 0 . Now [the ray] consisting of hearing stands firm upward 
(north). That hearing is the quarters. That becomes tenfold. 
«o. That ray of him becoming hearing is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever hears, he hears by the ray of him. 


28. ‘A. om. *A.B. ar-. *A.B. nikharv&caih. 4 A.B. -ti. *-to; B. 
8sam~. *B .pagyati. ’• B.C. pugyati. *C. om. ’ dakfand. 10 A.B. man- 
vac. 11 A.B. cak?uma-. u C.-ya. "C . vasthitali. 14 A.B. ta; C. om. 
14 C. pratyavasthitah. 
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T. 29. i. atha prtinamaya urdhvah pratisthitahsa yas sa 
prtino vtiyus sah. set* dapadhii bhavuti. a. sa esa etasya rapmih 
prO.no bhulvti sarvtiev tisu prajtisu pratyavast/iUah. sa yah kap 
ca pranity etasyili *va rapmind pruniti. s. atha ’sumayas tir- 
yah pratisthitah. sa ha sa* Ipano mima. sa dapadhti bhavali * 
«. sa esa etasya rapmir asur bhutoii Saratov tou prajtou pro- 
tyavasthitah. sa yah hap cti ’svmiln etasyili ’w a rapmind 'sumtin. 
a. atha ’nnamayo ‘mm pratisthitah. tad yat * tad annum* upas 
tti/y sa dapadhti bhavati patadha suhasradha *yutadhti prayuta- 
dhti niyutad/ui ’rbudadhti nyurbududhti nikharvadhti* padmam 
aJesitir vyomtintah.* e. sa esa etasya rapmir annum bhiUvti 
sarvtisv" tisu prajtisu pratyuaasthituh. sa yah kap oil 'pntily 
etasyili y va rapminti ’ pnttti. i. sa esa saptarapmir nrsabhas 
tuvismtin. tad 11 etad rcil *bhyanticyate 
yas saptarapmir vrsabhas tuvismtin 

avtojjat sartave sapta sindhtin: 
yo rtiuhinam " asphurad vajrabtihur" 

dytim tirohantaih 14 sa jantisa indr a 
iti. s. yas saptarapmir iti. sapta hy eta Qdityasya rapmayah. 

I. 29. i. Now [the ray] consisting of breath stands firm aloft. 
That breath is Vftvu (wind). It becomes tenfold, a. That ray 
of him becoming breath is located respectively in all these crea¬ 
tures. Whosoever breathes, ho breathes by the ray of him. *. 
Now [tho ray] consisting of tho vital spirit stands firm crosswise. 
That same is Lord by name. That bcoomes tonfold. *. That 
ray of him becoming tho vital spirit is located respectively in all 
these croaturos. Whosoever possesses the vital spirit, ho pos¬ 
sesses the vital spirit by tho ray of him. a. Now [the ray] con¬ 
sisting of food stands firm hitherward. That food is the waters. 
That becomes tenfold, hundredfold, thousandfold, ton thousand¬ 
fold. hundred thousandfold, millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred 
milhonfold, billionfold, ton billionfold, a hundred billionfold, a 
thousand billionfold. a. That ray of him becoming food is lo¬ 
cated respeotivoly in all these oreatures. Whosoever eats, he 
eats by the ray of him. 7. That same one is seven-rayod, 
virile, powerful. That same is spoken of in a rc: 11 Who seven- 
rayed, virile, powerful, let loose to run the seven streams; who 
with the thunderbolt in his arm smote Riiuhina ascending 
the sky—he, ye people, is Indra.” e. ‘Who seven-rayed,’ for these 


29. 1 C. -8th-. ’C. om. *C. spaco for sa i. * A* -vanti. *C. after 

yat reads tat tmdarh ntima, omitting tad annum . sa. 9 A. att- 

dannam. ’A. tadti; B. sta. 9 A.B. nikharvticam; C. nikharvadhdea, 
* A. voma-. 10 B. sfimdsu. 11 C. om. tad etad ..... vr?a6/ww tuvismtin. 
»A. roh -. »«- ta. 
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vrsabha iti. esa hy evd ”sfim prajundm rsabhali. tuvismdn Hi. 
mahiydi '* ’t >u 'sydi *sd. o. avdsrjal sartave sapta sindhun iti. 
supta hy eie sindhavah. -tdir idarh sarvarh sitam. tad yad etuir 
idarh sarvarh sitam lasmdt sindhavah. 10 . yo rauhinam asphu- 
rad vajrabdhur iti. esa [At] rauhinam asphurad vajrabdhuh. 
n. dyam drohantam" sa jandsa indr a Hi. esa hi ’ ndrah. 29. 
navame ‘nnvdke dvitiyaJi k/uiiufah. 

I. 30. i. lad yathd girim panthdnas samudiynr iti ha smd 
”ha pdtydyanir evutn eta ddityasya rapmoya dam' udityam 
sarvato \piyanti .* sa hdi ’oath vidvfm om ity ddaddna eldir 
etasya nipmibhir elam udityam sarvato l pyeti. i. tad etat sar- 
valodvdram anisedham 1 sdma. anyatodvdram hdi * ’ruid' eka * 
evd' 'b/iramgam* updsate. ato*'nyathd vidyuh.' 0 s. alhayaetad 
evarii vcda sa evdi 'tat sarvalodvdram anisedharii sdma veda. 
«. sd esd vidyut. [yad'] elan mandalam samantam paHpatati tat 
sdma. atha yat param utibhdti sa punyakrtydydi rasah. tarn 
abhyatimucyate. o. tad etad abhrdlrvyam " sdma. na ha vd 
indrah kam cana bhrdtrvyam papyate. sa yuthc ’ndro na ham 

rays of the sun are seven. ‘Virile,’for hois the bull of these 
creatures. ‘Powerful,’ that is his exaltation. 9 . ‘Let loose to 
run the seven streams,’ for these streams are seven; by them 
this all is bound. Because by them the all is bound (*/«*), there¬ 
fore they are [called] streams (sindhu). 10 . ‘ Who with the 
thunderbolt in his arm smote Rfmhina,’ for he with the thunder¬ 
bolt in Ins arm did smite Riiuhina. n. ‘Ascending the sky, he, 
ye people, is Indra,’ for he is Indra. 

I. 30. i. “As paths might lead together up a mountain,” patya- 
yani used to say, “ even so these rays of the sun go from all sides 
to that sun.” Verily one knowing thus who starts with om ap¬ 
proaches this sun from all sides by means of these rays of him. 
9 . That same is the unobstructed (anisedha) sdman having doors 
on all sides. Some, indeed, worship it as having doors on both 
sides, cloud-going. Let them know differently from that. s. And 
he who knows it thus, he knows the unobstructed sdman 
’having doors on all sides. 4 . That same is this lightning. What 
flies around this whole disk, that is the sdman; and what 
shines across, beyond, that is the sap of good action. XJnto that 
he is released, s. That same is the rivalless sdman. For Indra 


29. il mahay&i. U C. space for -han- ; B. - fiattaih - 

30. 'B.C. evam. i B. ‘tiprativiyanti. 1 onu-?-. ‘A.C. om. 4 B. nata; 
A.C. to. 1 om. 1 A.B. etava; C. etd. * (’. gam; leaves space for about 
four syllables. *eto. ,v vtd7i/i. 11 A.B. -trvirh. 
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oana bhrdtrvyam papyata ev/tm eva rui Team oana bhrdtrvyam 
papyate ya etad evath vedu 'tho yasydi 'vain vidvan udgu- 
yati. SO. 

tuivame ‘nuvdke trtlyah khantfah. navamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 

I. 31. i. ayam eve'dam <ujra dkdpa dslt. sa u evil'py etarhi. 
sa yas sa dkdpa in dr a eva suh. sa yas sa indras sdmdi 'v a tat. 
i. tdsydi 'lasya stimna iyam eva prilcl dig 1 ghihkflra iyam 
prastilva iyam adir iyam udgltho ‘suit pratihdro ‘ ntariksam * 
upadrava iyam eva nidhanam. s. tad etat ’ saptavid/iaih sdma. 
sa ya evam etat saptavidhaih sdma veda yat kiih ca prucydm 
dipi yd' devatd ye manusyd ye papavo yad annddyum tat 
sarvam * hihkdrend "pnoti .* atha yad daksindyum dipi tat 
saw am prastdvend "pnoti. o. atha yat ’ jyrallcydm dipi tat 
sarvam ddind "pnoti. a. atha yad udieydm dipi tat sarvam 
udgithenii "pnoti. i. atha yad arnusydm dipi tat sarvam 
pratihdrenil "pnoti. a. atha yad antarikse ' tut sarvam upa- 
dravend "pnoti. o. atha yad usydm dipi yd devatd ye manu¬ 
syd ye papavo yad annddyam tat sarvam nidhanenil "jynoli, 

indeed flees no rival whatever. Ah Indra seos no rival whatever, 
even bo ho booh no rival whatevev who known this thus and like¬ 
wise ho for whom one knowing thus Hingfl tho udgUha. 

I. 31. i. This [alll hero was in tho beginning spaco. And that 
is so oven now. What this space is, that is Indra. What this 
Indi a is, that is the sdman. a. Of this same sdman this oastorn 
quarter is tho hihkdra , this (i. o. tho southorn quarter) tho pra- 
stdva, this (i. o. tho western quarter) tho ddi, this (i. e. tho north¬ 
ern quarter) the udgUha, yonder [quartor] the pratihdra, the at¬ 
mosphere the upadrava, this [quarter] the nidhana. •. That is 
tho sevenfold sdman. He who knows this thus sevenfold sdman, 
whatever there is in the eastern quarter, what divinities, what 
men, what domestic animals, what food, all that he obtains by 
means of the hihkdra- *■ And what there is in the southern 
quartor, all that he obtains by means of the prastdva. ». And 
what there is in the western quarter, all that he obtains by means 
of the ddi. o. And what there is in the northern quarter, all* 
that he obtains by means of the udgxtha. i. And what there is 
in yonder quarter, all that he obtains by means of the pratihdra. 
«. And what there is in the atmosphere, all that he obtains by 
means of the upadrava. 9 . And what there is in this quarter, 
what divinities, what men, what domestic animals, what food, all 


81. 1 A.B. dir. *C. -ifc?-. *A. et. 4 insert manufyd. »A.B. -vd. 

*B.C. insert here vs. 4, with pratihdrena for prasfdvena. 7 B. inserts 
avydt. * A. inserts dakpindydrh dipt, struck out in red. 
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io. sarvarh hdi *vd 'syd "plum b/iavati sarvarh jitarh na ltd ’sya 
kap cana kdmo ‘rulpto bhavati ya evam ved-a. 11. sa yad dha 
him ca him cdi 'oarh vidvdn esu lokesu kuruie svasya Mi 'va tat 
svalah kuruie. tad etad red ’ bhyanucyatc. 81. 

dapame ‘nuvdke prathamaJ.i khantfah. 

I. 32. i. yad dyiiva indr a, te patam patam' bhurmr uta syuh: 

na tvd vajrint sahasram surytV amt na'j&tam asta rodasi 
Hi. o. yad dydva indra te patam patam bhumlr uta syur iti. yac 
chataih dyunas syup patam bhftmyas tdbhya esa evd "kCtpo jyd- 
yan.' 3 . na tvd vajrint sahasram suryd anv iti. na hy etarii 
sahasram cana suryd anu. *. na 5 jutam asta rodasi iti. na hy 
etath jutam rodanti. ime ha vdva rodasi tdbhydm esa evd ”kupo 
jydydn. etasmin hy evdi He antah. r>. sa yas sa dkdpa indra 
era suh. sa * yas sa indra esa eva sa ya esa tapati. e. sa eso 
*b/rdny ' atimucyamdna 1 eti. tad yathdi 'so 1 bhrdny * atimucya- 
mdna ely evam ev a sa sarvasmdt pdpmano Himucyamdna eti ya 
evam vedd 'tho yasydi 'vam vidvdn udgdyati. 82. 

dapamc ‘nuvdke dvitiyali khandah. dapamo 'nuvdkas samdptah. 

that he obtains by means of the nidhana. io. Verily everything 
is obtained of him, everything conquered, no wish whatever is 
unfulfilled of him who knows thus. n. Whatever one knowing 
thus does in these worlds, that is his, he does it by himself. 
That same is referred to by a rc: 

I. 32. i. “If, 0 Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hun¬ 
dred earths for thee, not a thousand suns, O thou possessing the 
thunderbolt, unto thee when bom, attained, nor Rodasi.” 3. ‘If, 
0 Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hundred earths for 
thee,’ what hundred skies there might be and hundred earths, 
this space is superior to them. 3. ‘ Not a thousand suns, 0 thou 
possessing the thunderbolt, unto thee,’ for not at all [do] a thou¬ 
sand suns [attain] unto him. 4. ‘When born attained^ nor 
Rodasi,’ for they do not bewail (y/rud) him when born. Verily 
as to these two worlds (rodasi), this space is superior to them 
both. For both are within it. a. What this space is, that is 
Indra ; what this Indra is, that is he who burns here. 6. He keeps 
liberating himself from the clouds. As he keeps liberating him¬ 
self from the clouds, even so does he keep liberating himself from 
all evil who knows thus, and he for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udgitha. 

82. 1 om. *B. -ydrh. *C. om. *-yan. ‘C. ora. sa . sa. *C. 
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I. 33. i. trivrt sdma catuspdt. brahma trltyam' indy as trtlgam 1 
prajdpatis trtlyam' annam eva caturthah pddah. a. tad yad vdi 
brahma sa prdno *tha ya indras sd vug atha yah prajdpalis 
tan mono ‘nnam eva caturthah pddah. t. mana eva hinkdro 
vdk prastdvah prdna udg'Uho 'nnam eva cuturthah pddah. 
«. karoty eva vdcd nayuti j/rdn-ena gamayati manat d. tad etan 
niruddham yan manuh. tena yatra kdmayate tad <3 tindnarh ca 
yajamdnam ca dadhdti. *. athdi ’ dhiddtivatam .* candramd cfia 
hinkdro *gnih prastdva dditya udglt/ui dpa eva cuturthah ’ pd¬ 
dah* tad dhi pratyaksam annam. e. tu vd* eta devatd amdvds- 
yam rutriih samyanti. candramd amdvdsydrh rdtrim ddilyam 
pravipaty ddityo * gnitn. i. tad i /at samyanti ' tasmdt sdma. sa 
ha vdi sdmavit sa sdma veda ya eoarh veda. s. tdsdm vd eldsdm 
devatdndm ekdi 'kdi 'va devatd sdma bhavali. e. esa evd ”dityas 
• trivrc catuspdd rapmayo mandalam purusah. rapmaya eva hin- 
kdrah. tasmdt te pruthamata evo ’dyatat tdyanle. mandalam pra- 
sldvah purusa udg'Uho yd* etd dpo ‘ntas sa eva cuturthah pddah. 
io. evam eva candramaso rapmayo mandalam purusah. rapmaya 
eva hinkdro mandalam prastdvah purusa udg'Uho yd etd dpo 

I. 33. i. Threefold is the sdman, fourfootod. The brahman ia 
a third, Indra is a third, Praj&pati is ft third, food is the fourth 
foot (quarter), a. What the brahman is, that is breath ; and 
what India is, that is speeoh ; and what Prajflpati is, that is 
mind; food is the fourth foot (quarter), s. Mind is the hinkdra, 
speech is the prastdva , breath is the udgitha, food ia the fourth 
foot (quarter). 4. One acta with speech, onp leads with breath, 
one causes to go with the mind. That same is shut up, viz. the 
mind. By moans of it he thus places himself and the saorifioer 
where he wishes, a. Now regarding the divinitios. The moon 
is the hinkdra, Agni is tho prastdva, the sun is the udgitha , tho 
waters are the fourth foot (quarter). For they aro manifestly 
food. a. These same divinitios come together on the night of the 
new moon. The moon, on the night of tho new moon, enters the 
sun, the sun [enteral Agni. 7. Because they come together 
(*/i+sam), hence [the wordj sdman. He in adman-knowing, 
lie knows tho sdman , who knows thus. 8. Of these same divini¬ 
ties each one divinity is a sdman. o. This sun is threefold, four- 
footed : rays, disk, person. The rays are the hinkdro. There¬ 
fore they are extended when it first rises. The disk is the pra¬ 
stdva. The person is the udgitha. Tho waters within are the 
fourth foot (quarter), io. Likewise of the moon (there are] rays, 
disk, person. The rays are the hihkdra. The disk is the 
prastdva. The person is the udgitha. The waters withjn are 


83. 1 trit -. ‘A. -devat-. *A. -am. *C. -&. 1 A, say-. 
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‘ntas* sa eva caturthah padah. n. calvary any uni calvary 
anyuni. tuny ustdu 1 . ustaksarO, gdyairi, yayalram sdma brahma 
u' gdyatrV tad u brahma * bhisampadyatc . astdpaphdh papavas 
teno papavyam. 83. 

ekddape ‘nuvdkc prathaniah khan$ah. 

I. 34. i. athd ’ dhydtmum. . iduin eva caJcxus trivrc catuspuc 
chuklam krsnam purusah. puklam eva hinkdruh hr mam pra- 
s lav ah purusa udgitho yd imd dpo ‘ntas m eva caturthah padah. 
a. idam ddityasyd ’yanam idam candmmasah. catvuri ’uiani 
catviirl ’ mdni. tuny astdu. astd/esaru guyairi. gdyatrarh sdma 
hrahma u gdyatrl. tad u brahma ’ bhisnmpadyate.' astdpuphuh 
pupavas tcno papavyam. s. sa yo ‘yarn pcivale sa 9 esa eva 9 
prajdpatih. tad v eva sdma. tasyd ’yam deoo yo ‘yam caksusi 
purusah. sa esa dhvtim atimatyo 9 thrdntah. «. atha ydv etdu 
candramdp cd "dityap ca ydv etuv apsu drpyete 3 etuv 4 etayor 
devdu. 6 . yad dha vd idam dhur deudndTh devd ity etc ha tc. ta 
eta dhulim atimatyo Hkrdntdh. a. tad dha prthur vdinyo divydn 
vrdtydn * pupraccha 
yebhir 9 vdta isitaJi pravdti 

ye dadanle padca dipas 1 sumxcih: 
ya dhutir * atyamanyunta 9 devd 

apdm'* netdrah katame ta dsann 

the fourth foot (quarter), n. Four are the one, four the others. 

= 1 . 1 . 8 . 

I. 34. l. Now with regard to the self. This eye is threefold, 
fourfooted: white, black, person. The white is the hihkdra, 
the black is the prastdva, the person is the udgilha , the waters 
within are the fourth foot (quarter), a. This is the course of 
the sun, this [the course] of the moon. Four are these, four 
these. = I. 1. 8. s. He who cleanses here, that same one is 
Prajapati. That is also the sdman. Its god is this person in the 
eye. That same, contemning the offering, [has] gone up (?). «. 
And these two, moon and sun, which are seen here in the waters, 
these two are the gods of these two. s. Truly when they say 
“ the gods of the gods,” it is these [that .they mean]. These 
same, contemning the offering, [have] gone up (?). a. Now Prthu 
Vainya asked the divine mendicants thus: “The gods by whom 
impelled the wind blows forth, who give the five converging 
quarters, who contemned the offerings, the leaders of the waters 


33. ‘A. - arh . 1 C. om. *B. ud. *A. -trt; B.C. -trarh. 
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iti. 7. te ha pratyucur 

imam esdtn prthivbh vasla eko 

‘ntariksam" pary eko babhilva: 
divam eko dadate yo vidhartd" 

vipvd dpdh pratiraksanty any a' 3 
iti. b. imam esum prthivim vusta eka ity aynir ha salt. «. an- 
tariksam" pary eko babhilve ’ti vdyur ha suit. io. divam eko 
dadate yo vidharte “ 'ty ddityo ha sah. u. vipvd dpd/i pratir/i- 
ksanty anya iti. etd ha vdi devutd vipvd dpdh prutiraksunti 
oandramd naksatrdni 'ti. td etas sdmdi 'va satyo vyfidho annd- 
dydya. 8/,. 

ek&dcipe 'nuixVce dvitlyult khan<jah. :ktulapo ‘nuvdkas sam&ptafy. 

I. 35. i. ath&i ’tat sdma. tad dhus samvatsara eva same ’ ti. 
o. tasya vasanta eva hihkdrah. tasmdt papavo vasantd hihka- 
rikratas ' samuddyanti. a. grlsmah prastdvah. anirukto vdi 
prastdvo ‘nirukta grlynuh. 4 . varsd udg'Uhah. ud iva 

vdi varsam gdyati. «. parat pratihdrah. pnradi ha khalu vdi 
bhuyisthd osadhayah paoyante. «. hemanto nidhanam. nidhu - 
nakrtd iva vdi heman jyrajd bhavanti. 7. tdv eldn antdu sam- 

—which are they ?” 7. Thoy answered : “ One of thorn dons 

this earth here, one hath encompassed the atmosphere, one, who 
is the disposer, gives the sky, others severally proteotall regions.” 
i. 1 One dons this earth here,’ that is Agni. e. « One hath en¬ 
compassed the atmosphere,’ that is Vfiyu. io. ‘One, who is tho 
disposer, gives the sky,’ that is the sun. ii. ‘Others severally 
protect all regions,’ these divinities indeed severally protect all 
regions, viz. moon and nsterisms. These aro true, extended 
kindness (?) for food-eating. 

I. 35. i. Now this is the sdman. This they say : Tho sdman 
is in tho year. a. Of it spring is the hiiikdra. Therefore ani¬ 
mals come together in the spring, continually uttering him. s. 
The summer is the prastdvo. The prastdva is indistinct; the 
summer is indistinct among the seasons. 4. The rainy season 
(vursdh) is the udgllha. One sings tho udgit/a through the year 
( varsa ), as it were. #. The autumn is the pratihdra. Verily in 
the autumn most herbs ripen. «. The winter is the nidhana. 
In the winter creatures are put to an end (nidhanakrta), as it were. 
7. Tiiese two ends combine together ; consequently the year is 


34. "C. -Vcf-. •*- dhattd. 11 C .any. u A.B. vidhartte; C. vidhatte. 
" A.B. anti-; C. 'nn -; all MSS. -y&yCi. 
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dhattah. etad anv ' anantiu* samvatsarah .* tasydi 'tdv antdu yad ■ 
dhemantap cn vasantap ca. etad aim grdmasyd 'ntdn sametah. 
etad anu niskasyd 'ntdu sametah. etad anv akir bhogiln paryd- 
hrtya page. s. tad yalhd ha odi niskas samantam grivd* abhi- 
paryaktu * evatn anantam sdma . sa ya town etad anantam sdma 
redd ’ iiantatdin T era jayati. SS. 

dvddape •nuvuke prathamafy khaiujxth. 

I. 36. i. ’tai parjanye siima. tasya pwroodta eva hih- 
kdralu at ha yad abhrdni sumpUivayati sa prastdvah. atha yat 
stanayati sa udffUhah. atha yad vidyotate sa pratihdruh. atha 
yad varsaii tan nidhanam. a. tad etat parjanye sdma. sa ya 
evam etat parjanye sdma veda varsuko' /id ’smui parjanyo bha- 
vati. s. athdi 'tot pur use' sdma. tasya ’yam eva hihkdro ‘yam 
prastdvo ‘yam udgltho ‘yam pratihdra idam nidhanam. *. tad 
etat puruse sdma. sa ya evam etat puruse sdma vedo ”rdhva eva 
prajayd * pupub/iir drohann eti. t. ya u enat ‘ jyratyag veda ye 
pratyaflco lokds tail jayati. tasya ’yam eva hinkdro •yam pra¬ 
stdvo 'yarn* udffUho* 4 yam pratihdra idam nidhanam. ye pra¬ 
tyaflco lokds tail jayati. «. ya u enat * tiryag veda ye tiryailco' 

endless. Its two ends are winter and spring. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a village join together. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a necklace join together. In accor¬ 
dance with this a snake lies taking its coils about it. e. Truly, 
as a necklace bent all around the neck, so is the endless sdman. 
He who knows this endless sdman thus conquers endlessness/ 

I. 36. i. Now this is the sdman in Parjauya. The wind which 
precedes is its hihkdra; when it causes the clouds to float 
together, that is the prastdva; when it thunders, that is the 
udgtt/ia ; when it lightens, that is the pratihdra ; when it rains, 
that is the nidhana. a. That is the sdman in Parjanya. He 
who thus knows the sdman in Parjanva, truly to him Parjanya 
sends rain. s. Now this is the sdman in man. Of it this is the 
hihkdra, this the prastdva, tins the udgltha, this the j>ratihdra, 
this the nidhana. a. That is the sdman in man. He who thus 
knows the sdman in man, he keeps ascending upward by progeny 
and by cattle. t>. And he who knows it in reversed direction 
conquers those worlds which are reversed. Of it this is the hih¬ 
kdra, this the prastdva, this the udgltha, this the pratihdra, this 
the nidhana. The worlds which are reversed, those he conquers. 

«. And he who knows it crosswise conquers those worlds which 

; 36. *C. om. *A.B. -tat. *A.B. savut-. i gri-. 6 A. -yattah. ’C. 
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lotos' t&il jayati. tasya lomui W hinkdras tvak prastdvo nu'in- 
sam udgUho ‘sthi pratihdro inqjjd nidhanam. 7 . tasya triny 
dvir ydyati prastdvam: prutihdram 9 nidhanam. tasmdt jmrusa- 
sya triny asthtny ilvir dantdp ca dvaydp ca nakhdh, ye. liryailco 
lotos tdil jayati. e. ya u emit saihyny vedu ye samyailco lotos 
Mil jayati. tasya man a cua hinkuro vdk prastdnah jrrdna udyl - 
thap caksuh pratihdrap protraih nidhanam. ye samyailco lotos 
Mil jayati. o. tithdi ’tad devatdsu sdma. Uisya vdyur era hihtoro 
•gnih prastdva ildUya udyltha r; candramu pratihdro diya eoa 
nidhanam. io. tad etad dovatdsu sdma. su ya evam etad deva¬ 
tdsu sdma veda devatdndm ena salokatdni jayati. Ml. 

(IvAdtti'C 'nuvtlke dvitlyaJi kliayy.lalj. 

I. 37. i. tasydi ’tils tisra dyd dyucyy ckdi' n ndry* ckd vuipvu- 
devy oka. r sd yd mandrd sd * ”gneyV tayd prdUmavanasyo 
'dyeyam. dyneyum vdi prdtassavanam dyncyo ‘yarn lokah. 
svayd "ffayd prdtassavanasyo *dgdyaty rdhnotl 'math lokam. 
». atha' yd yhosiny upabdimatV sdi "ndrl. tayd mudhyandina- 
sya y savanasyo 'dyeyam . dindrarh vbi mddhyamUnam saoanam 

aro crosswise. Of it the hair of tho head is the hiiikdra, tho 
skin the prastdva, the flesh the udyltha, the bone the pralihdra , 
tho marrow tho nidhana. 7. Of it ho sings three openly, viz. the 
prastdva, tho pratihdro, tho nulhana. Therefore three bones of 
man lie open, viz. tho tooth and tho two kinds of nails. Tho 
worlds whioh are orosswisc, those ho conquers. *. And ho who 
knows it converging conquers those worlds which aro converg¬ 
ing. Of it mind is the hiiikdra, speech tho prastdva, breath the 
udyltha, sight the pralihdra, hearing tho nidhana. The worlds 
whioh aro converging, those he conquers, io. And this is tho 
suman in the divinities. Of it Viiyu is tho hinkdra, Agni tho 
prastdva, tho sun tho udyltha, the moon the pralihdra, tho 
quarters the nidhana, u. That is tho sdman in tho divinities. 
He who kuows thus this sdman in tho divinities, he conquers a 
share in the same world with the divinities. 

I. 37. i. Of it there are these three dyCts: one belonging to 
Agni, one belonging to Indra, one belonging to all tho gods, 
o. That which is low, that belongs to Agni. With it the udyltha 
of the morning-libation should be sung. Verily tho morning- 
libation belongs to Agni, this world belongs to Agni. He [then] 
sings the udtfitha of the morning-libation with bis (Agni’s) own 
dyd, he enjoys this world, s. And that which is loud [and] 
noisy, that belongs to Indra. With it the udyltha of the noon- 
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dindro ( sdu lokah. evayd ”gayd in ddhyandinasyu savanasyo 
’dgdyaty rdhnoty a mum' lokam. «. atha yam* mukhayann iva 
prathayann iva guyati su vdipvadevi. tayu trttyasavanasyo 
'dgeyum. vdipvadevaih vdi trtiyasavanarh vuipvadevo ‘yam an - 
turOlokak. svayd ”gayd trdyasavanasyo ’ dgdyaty 10 rdJmoti ’mam 
antarulokam. s. at/io need khalv dhur ekaydi 'vd "gayo 'dgeyam 
yud end *sya madhyam vdea ili. tad yayd vui vded vydyaccha- 
mdna udgdyati tad evd ’sya madhyam vOcah. tayu " vd etayd 
vued mrvdi vdcu ujxiyucchati. aoydsiktum ekasthdm priyam 
rdhnoti ya evaiii veda. a. atha yd kruuilcd su bdrlaspatyd. sa 
yo hr ah mao arcasakd nuts sydt sa" tayo *dgdyet. tad brahma vdi 
brhasjKitih. tad vdi braJunavarcasam rdhnoti. tailed ha brahma- 
varcasl bhavati. i. atha /a cdikitdneya ekasydi } va sdmna 
dgdrh gdyati gilyatrasydi 'va. tad anavdnam geyam." tat H 
sdmna evd pratihurdd anavdnam geyam. tat prune vdi gdya- 
tram. tad vdi prdnam rdhnoti, tailed ha sarvam dyur eli. 37. 
dvddage •huvdke dmtiyah tchanejah. 


libation should be sung. Verily the noon-libation belongs to 
Indra, yonder world belongs to Indra. lie [then] sings the udgitha 
of the noon-libation with his (Indra’s) own dgd, he enjoys yonder 
world. 4. And [the dgd ] which he sings shaking, as it were 
(tremolo), spreading it, as it were, that belongs to all the gods. 
With it the udgitha of the evening-libation should be sung. 
Verily the evening-libation belongs to all the gods, this inter¬ 
mediate world belongs to all the gods. He [then] sings the 
udgitha of the evening-libation with their own dgd, he enjoys 
this intermediate world, a. Now above (?) they say : “ The 
udgitha should be sung with one dgd only, viz. [with that] 
which is the middle (mean) of his voice.” The voice with which 
he sings the udgitha expanding it apart, that is the middle (mean) 
of his voice. By means of this same voice he attains unto all 
voices. He who knows thus enjoys fortune not poured out in 
different directions [but] closely united, a. And that which is 
plover-like belongs to Brkaspati. Ho who may be desirous of 

? rominence in sacred lore should sing the udgitha with ft 
erily this brahman is Brhaspati. He thus enjoys prominence 
in sacred lore. He thus becomes prominent in sacred lore. 
7. Now Caikitiineya sings the dgd of one sdrnan only, viz. of the 
gdyatra[-sdman\ That should be sung without taking breath. 
That [part] of the sdrnan unto the pratihdra should be sung 
without taking breath. Thus breath is the gdyatra[-$dmari]. 
Verily he thus enjoys breath. He thus attains complete life. 


87. 8 -ti ’math. * yd; A. inserts ghofinyu. ia -yanti. 11 t&yd. 11 B. 
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I. 38. 1 . atha ha brahmadattam * cuikituneyam udgdyantarh 
kuraoa upoditr ujjuhihi' aCtmu ddlbhye 'ti. a. aa ho '/>odyamuno 
nitarCrin jag an. tarii ho "cuh kirn upodyamdno nitardm agdair 
iti. s. sa ho 'vdce 'doth vdi lome ' 'ly etad evdi 'tat pratyupagrn- 
mah.* tasmdid u ye na etad upuvddisur' lomagdni 'va tesdrii 
pmagdndni bhavitdrah. atha vayatn ad eoa gutdras* smu iti. 
4. atha /ut raja jdivalir galfmaaam' drksdkdyanath pdmula- 
parndbhydtm utthitum pupraccJui reft "gftt<Y pd/dvatydS sdmndS 
iti. a. niii 'va rdjann rce 'ti ho 'vdcu na sdmtic 'ti. tad yityaih 
tar hi sarva eva pundyyd' bhavityatha ya evath oidvdnso 'gay ate 
'ti. «. atha yad dhd'vaksyad red ca admnd ad "game" 'ti dhltena 
vdi tad ydtaydmnd 'maldkdtuhnd "gdte 'ti hdi 'nans tad avak - 
syat. tad dha tad uodca svarena edi 'va hiiikdrena ad "game 
'ti. 88. 

ftvddafe 1 nuvtlke trttyali khawfxdi. 

I. 30. i. atha ha satyddhivdkap cditrar<ithis satyayajilam 
pdulusitam uvdcu prdcinayoge 'ti mama' ced vdi train sum a 
vidvdn admnd "rtv\jyam karisyasi ndi 'va tarhi punar diksdm 
ahhidhydtdal 'ti. mnhurdifaV hy dta.* a. so ho 'vdeo yo vdi 

I. 38. i. Now the Kurus reproached Brahraadatta Oftikitftneya 
when lie was sitming the udg'Ului, (saying) : “Stop tho adman, 
0 Diilbhya.” t. He being reproached Bang bo much tho moro(?). 
They said to him : “Why hast thou, being reproached, sung so 
much tho nioro ?" a. Ho said : “Verily this is tho hair-(toma-) 
fsdman]; thus wo make answer. And therefore tho funeral- 
places of those who have thus reproached us will bo hairy 
(i lomapa ), as it were. Now wo shnjl only sing tho udgltha " 
4. Now king Jaivali asked GalQnasa Ark?akuvana, who had stood 
up with a woolen shirt (?) and a leaf : “0 $fd:lvatya, wilt thou 
sing with the rc [or] with tho adman f" 6 . “Not with tho rc," 
he said, “nor with tho adman." “Thus then all of vou will 
become renowned, who sang knowing thus.” #. Now if he had 
said : “Let us sing both with the rc and with the adman," truly 
he would liavo told them: “Sing with a suoked-out, used-up 
branch of the <wia/d-plant.” Therefore he spoke thus: “Lot us 
sing both with tone and with tho hidkdra." 

I. 39. i. Now Saty&dhivaka Ciiitrarathi said to Satyayajfia 
Puulupita: “ 0 Praclnayoga, if thou, knowing the adman, shalt 
perform the priestly office for me with the adman, then thou 
wilt not think of a second consecration.” For he was one who 
repeatedly consecrated, a. He said: “He who knowing the for- 

88. 'top. 'ujjihi. * some. *-updg-. * A.B. -$ul. ‘-tore. ’ A.B. 
gajunasam; C. ffu(inasam. ‘-to. , pandryy&. ,n ca dgarie. 
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sdmnap priyam vidvdn sumnd "rtvijyam karoti prtmdn eva bha- 
vati. /nano vdva sdmnap firlr iti. a. yo vdi sumnah pratisthdm 
vidvdn sumnd "rtoijyam karoti jrraly eva tisthati. vug vuva 
sumna/t pratisthe 'ti. 4 . yo vui sdmnas mvarnam vidvdn sumnd 
”rtvijyam karoly ad/iy asya grhe' mvurnam gamyate. prdno 
vdva sdmnas suvarnam iti. a. yo vdi sdmno 'pacitim vidvdn 
sumnd "rtvijyam karoty apacitimdn eva bhavati. caksur vdva 
sdmno ‘pacitir iti. a. yo vdi admnap prutim vidvdn sumnd 
"rtvijyam karoti prutimdn eva bliavati. protram vdva sdmnap 
prutir iti. 39. 

dv&dape ‘nuvuke caturthaJj khaytfah. dvddago ‘nuvukas samdptah. 

I. 40. i. catvdri vdk parimild paduni 

• tuni vidur f/rdhmand ye mamsinah : 

ffuhd 1 trini nihitd* no 1 ’ngayanti 

lurlyam vdco maJiusyd vadanti 

'ti. a. vug eva sdma. vdcd hi sdma gdyati. vug evo ’ ktham.* 
vdcd hy ukt/iam 4 pamaali. vdg eva yujuh. vdcd* hi yajur anuvar- 
tate. 3. tad yat kirn cd ’rvucmam brahmanas tad vdg eva 
sarvam. atha yad anyatra brahmo 'padipyate. ndi * 'va hi tend 
"rtvijyam karoti. puroksendi 'va tu’ krtam bhavati. 4. tasyd 

tunc of the sdman performs the priestly office with the suman, 
he becomes fortunate. Verily mind is the fortune of the suman. 

s. He who knowing the firm stand of the sdman performs the 
priestly office with the sdman , he stands firm. Verily speech is 
the firm stand of the sdman. «. He who knowing the gold of 
the sdman performs the priestly office with the sdman , in his 
house gold is found. Verily breath is the gold of the Adman. 

t. He who knowing the reverence of the sdman performs the 
priestly office with the sdman, he becomes revered. Verily sight 
is the reverence of the sdman. o. He who knowing the renown 
of the sdman performs the priestly office with the sdman, he 
becomes renowned. Verily hearing is the renown of the adman. 

I. 40. i. = I. 7. «. a. Speech is the sdman; for with speech one 
sings the sdman. Speech is the uklha; for with speech one 
chants the ukiha. Speech is the yajus; for with speech he 
follows out (recites) the yajus. 3 . Whatsoever is this side of the 
brahman, all that is speech; and what is elsewhere is taught [to 
bej brahman. For not at all does one perform with it the 
pnestly office, but it is performed in an occult manner. 4. Of 


39. «C. -ho. 

40. 1 B.O. -hdni. *C.-hitO.nl. *C. om. *-kt-. ‘A.B. vdcarh. *ne. 
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II. Oertd; 


etaaydi coco tnanah pudap caksuh * pudap frotran pddo vdy eva 
caturthuh pddah* s. tad yad viii tnanas/i dhydyati tad mica va- 
dati. yac caksusu papyati tad vdcd vadati. yac chrotrena yrnoti'* 
tad vdcd vadati. a. tad yad etat saroam vucam evil ’ bhisamayati " 
tasmud vdy eva sdtna. m ha vdi sdmanit sa 8dma veda ya evam 
veda. 7. tasyd etasydi vdcah prdnd " end ’ suh. esu hi ’dam 
sarvam asfUe" ’ ti . J/0. 

trayodaqe ‘nuvdke prathamafy klumtfjth. 


I. 41. i. ten a /all 'tend 'mind devu jlvanti' pitaro jlvanti via- 
nusyd jlvanti papavo jlvanti yundharvdpsaraso jlvanti saroam 
idam jlvati. a. tad dhur yad as tine' 'dam sarvam* jivati has 
sdmno 'stir ill. prdiut iti brdydt. prdno ha vdva sdmno 'suh. 
i. sa esu prdno vdoi pratisthito vdy u prdne pralisthUd. tdv 
ctdiv cvttm anyo % 'nyasmin pratisthitdu. pratitisthatV ya snath 
veda. 4. tad etad red 'bhyanucyale 
‘ditir dydur aditir antariksam * 

aditir ' mdtd sa pild sa pulraJt: 
vipve devd aditih pafica" jund 

aditir jdlam aditir janitvam 


this Bfttno speech mind is ft quarter, sight is ft quarter, hearing is 
a quarter, speech itself is the fourth quarter, t. What ho thinks 
with the mind, that ho sneaks with speech. What he secs witli 
sight, that ho speaks with speech. What ho hears with hearing, 
that he speaks with speech, a. In that this all thus unites 
(*/i+sam) into speech, therefore speech is tho sdman. Vorily 
he is sdman-knowing, ho knows the sdman, who knows thus. 
7. Tho breaths of this same speeoh are the vital air (a.»u). For 
in them this all was born 


I. 41. i. By this same vital air tho gods live, the Fathers live, 
men live, beasts live, Gandharvas and Apsarases live, this all 
lives, o. This they say: “If this all lives by the vital air, what 
is tho vital air of the sdman?” Let him say: “ Breath.” Verily 
breath is the vital air of the sdman. *. This breath stands firm 
in speech, and speech stands firm in breath. Thus these two 
stand firm in each other. He stands firm who knows thus. 
4 . This same is spoken of in a rc: “ Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is 
the atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she is the father, she is tho 
son ; Aditi is all the gods, the five races ; Aditi is what is born, 


40. 'C. inserts caturthaJi. ’A. svdd. 14 crunoti. hisam -. 11 -na. 
u asdte: after this all MSS. insert: esu hi 'doth sarvath sate 'ti (A. om. 
'ti). 

41. >A.B. -ntt 'ti. * B . yadd. *B.yene. *C. inserts idath. l ~ye. 
«A.B. many as-. ' C. prattyhitah. >C. -riks-. »A. om. aditir mdtd 
. adittr antariksam in 5. ,0 B. -cafi. 
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iti. 6. aditir dydur aditir antariksam' Hi. csd" vai dydur es&" 
’ ntariksam . o. aditir mdtd sa pita sir ]>utra iti. esd vai‘* mdtdi 
’sdpitdi pxUrah. 7 . vipne dev a aditih puncu jand iti. ye devil 
asurehhyak jmrvc jxinca jana iisan ya evd y sdv dditye puruso 
yap candrumasi yo vidyuti yo ‘psu yo ‘yam aJcsann" antar csa 
eva U. tad esdi y va. s. aditir jditam aditir 1 * janHnam iti. e*il hy 
eva jiitmn exit janitvam. J, 1. 

trayoda^e ‘nuvdke dvitiyaJj khinyltth. trayodnpo ‘nuvdkas sandptali. 

I. 42. i. drunir lui vusist/am cdikitdneyum brafonacaryam 
upeydya. tain ho y vdcd y, jdndsi‘ sdumya ydutama yad idam 
vayinii * edikildneyds sdimdi y vo 'pdsmaht* kdiii team dcvatdm 
updssa* iti. sdmdi y vu hhugavunta* iti ho y ndca. a. tarn* ha 
papraccha yad agndu tad vetthiVi iti. jyotir v d etat lasya sdmno 
yad vayam sumo 'pdsmaha iti. 1 a. yot prthivydm tad vctthdS 
iti. jrratixtlui vd esd tasya sdmno yad vayaiii sumo y pdsmaha iti. 
«. yad apsu tad vetthdS iti. pdntir vd esd tasya ' sdmno yad 
vayam sumo y pdsmaha Hi. a. yad' antarikse tad velthd3 iti. 

Aditi is what is to be born.” s. * Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is the 
atmosphere;’ verily she is the heaven, she is the atmosphere. 
«. ‘Aditi is the mother, she is the father, she is the son;’ verily 
she is the mother, she is the father, she is the son. i. * Aditi is 
all the gods, the five racesthe gods who were before the 
Asuras—five races— yonder person which is in the sun, in the 
moon, in lightning, in the water, within the eye here, that is 
they, that is she. *. ‘ Aditi is what is born, Aditi is what is to 
be born;’ verily she is what is born, she is what is to be born. 

I. 42. i. Aruni went to Vasistha _CaikitSneya to serve his 
studentship. lie (V.) said to him (A.) : “Thou knowest, my 
dear Gautama, that we Cfiikitaneyas worship this sdman. 
What divinity dost thou wojship “ The sdman, reverend 
sirs,” he (A.) said. a. He (A.) asked him (V.): “Host thou 
know that which is in the fire ?” “ That is the brightness of that 
sdman which we worship.” t. “ Dost thou know that which is in 
the earth?” “That is the firm standing of that sdman which 
we worship.” 4 . “Dost thou know that which is in the waters?” 
“That is the tranquillity of that sdman which we worship.” 
». “ Dost thou know that which is in the atmosphero ?” “ That 


’ 41. " C. -so. 11 A. v&ir. '* C. -jiam. '• A.B. Mr; C. iti. 

42. 1 ('vded) aja. * C. yam. 3 -mdha ; after this insert iti. *G. leaves 
space for -sa. * -vata. * td. 1 B. inserts here, in margin, 5. 1 etasya. 
•C. om. yad .iti. (end of 5). 
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dtmd vd esa tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 
a. yad vdydu tad vetthdS iti. prir ud esd tasya samno yad vayam 
sumo 'pdsmaha iti. ^. yad diksu tad vetthuS iti. vydptir vd esd 
tasya samno'" yad vayam sdmo ’ pdsmaha " iti. 8. yad divi 
tad vetthuS iti. vibhutir vd esd" tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 
'pdsmaha" iti. 1 , 2 . . 

caturdagc 'nuvdJce prathamaJi khantfah. 

I. 43. i. yad dditye tad vetthdS iti. tcjo vd etui tasya' sdmno 
yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. a. yac candramasi tad vetthdS 
iti. hhd vd esd' tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 

а. yan naksatresu tad vetthdS iti. prqjdd' vd esd tasya' sdnmo yad 
vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. *. yad anne tad vetthdS iti. rclo vd 
etal ' tasya' sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. a. yat ‘ pttpttsu 
lad vetthdS iti. ya?o vd etat' tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pd¬ 
smaha iti. e. yad rci tad vetthdS^ iti. stomo ' vd esa tasya' sdmno 
yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. a. yad yajusi tad vetthdS iti. 
karma vd etat tasya' sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 
8 . atha kim updssa 1 iti. aksaram iti. katamat tad aksaram iti. yat 
ksaran nd 'kslyate 'ti. katamat tat ' ksaran* nd 'kslyate 'ti. indra 

in tho self of that sdman which wo worship.” c. “ Dost thou know 
that which is in tho wind?" “That in tho fortune of that sdman 
whioh wo worship." 7. “ Dost thou know that which iH in tho 
quarters?" “That is the pervasion of that sdman which wo 
worship." 8 . “ Dost thon know that which is in the sky ?" “ That 
is tho display of that sdman which we worship.” 

I. 43. i. “ Dost thou know that whioh is in the sun ?" “ That 
is tho Bplcndor of that sdman whioh wo worship.” a. “ Dost 
thou know that which is in the moon ?” “ That is the light of 
that sdman whioh we worship.” ». “Dost thou know that 
whioh is in tho asterisms ?” “ That is the understanding of that 
sdman which we worship” «. “Dost thou know that whioh is 
in food ?” “ That is tho seed of that sdman which wo worship.” 

б. “ Dost thou know that whioh is in the domestic animals ?” 
“That is the glory of that sdman which we worship.” a. “Dost 
thou know that \vhich is in the re f" “That is the praise of that 
sdman which wc worship.” i. “ Dost thou know that which is 
in tho yajus . ? ” “ That is the action of that sdman whioh we 
worship.” 8 . “Now what dost thou worship?” “The syllable.” 
“ Which is that syllable ?” “ [That] whioh flowing (^/ ksar ) was 


42. 10 A.B. om. sdmno .... 'pa. 11 - hd . ’* A.B. om. pa ... . -smaha. 
48. ’A.B. om. rest of quotation. ’C. prajd. *A.B. om. tat of etat. 
*C. om. 'w. *A.B. ste-. 1 C. leaves space for -ssa. t -d. * atyarati. 
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ili. o. kntumns sa indra iti. yo l ksan" ramata " iti. katamas sa ” 
yo" l ksan ramata iti. iyam devote ’ti ho ’ odea. 10 . yo ‘yam ca- 
fcsusi" purusa tea indra esa prajdpatilt. [so] sarnahprthivya sama 
dkdpena samo diva samas sarvena bhCttena. esa puro divo dip- 
yate" esa eve ’dam suruam ity updsitavyah n. sa ya etad evam 
veda jyotismdn jrralistJidvdK chdntimdn dtmavdH chrbndn vyd- 
pliindn oibhittimdns tejasvi” bhdnun jyrajildvdn retasvi yapasvl 
stomuvan" karr/iavun afcsaravdn indriyavdn sdmanvl bhavati. 
i9. tad v' a cti/d red 'bhyundeyate. J/%. 

caturdupame ‘ nuv&ke dvitiyah khantfah. 

I. 44. i. rUpam-rftpam pralirdpo babhuva 

Utd asya rupam pratieaksaiuiya : 
indro ntdydbhih pururupa' lyate 1 

yuktd hy asya harayap paid dape 
Hi. a. rupavi-rdpavi prutirupo habhuve Hi. rupam-i'upam hy esa 
prutirupo babhuva. «. tad asya rupam pralicaksandye Hi. pra • 
ticaksandya * hd ’sydi Had rupam. a. indro rndydbhih pururupa' 
iyala* iti. mdyuhhir hy esa etat pururupa'’ iyate.* s. yuktd hy 

not exhausted (y'ksi).” “Which is that which flowing was not 
exhausted?” “Indra.” e. “Who is this Indra?” “He who 
rests in the eye.” “ Who is he who rests in the eye?” “This 
divinity,” he said. io. That person which is in the eye, that is 
Indra, that is Prajapati. [He is] the same with the'earth, the 
same with space, the same with the sky, the same with all exist¬ 
ence. He shines beyond the sky. He it is who most be wor¬ 
shiped as ‘this all.’ n. He who knows this thus becomes bright, 
having a firm stand, tranquil, self-possessed, fortunate, pervading, 
displayed, possessing splendor, possessing light, possessing under¬ 
standing, possessing seed, glorious, possessing praise, active, pos¬ 
sessing the syllable, possessing Indra’s power, possessing the sd- 
man. n. And this is also spoken of in a rc: 

I. 44. i. “lie became corresponding in form to every form; 
such is his form to look upon ; Indra through magic moves about 
in many forms, for his ten hundred bay steeds are yoked.” 
a. ‘ He became corresponding in form to every form,’ for he 
became corresponding in form to every form. ». ‘Such is his 
form to look upon,’ verily to look upon his form is such. 
«. ‘Indra through magic moves about in many forms,’ for 
through magic he thus moves about in many forms. 5. ‘For 

48. 10 A.B. -kfa. 11 A.B. indramata. “C .so. U C. om. '* A.B. -i. 
"C.divy-. 18 -silavyaxh. 11 -vf. u A.B. stomdn. l, ud. 

44. 'A.B. purura ipa ; C. pururupaih. ‘C. ramyate. *-r«2. ‘C. -pam. 
s C. -pam. 'C. ramvjate. 
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asya hurayap' paid dape Hi. sahasram hai Ha ddityasya rapma- 
yah. te ‘sya yulctus tdir idam sarva/h harali. tad yad etdir 
idam sarva/h harati tasmCid dharayah. 

#. rilpaih-rilpam ' maghavd bobhavlti 

mdydh krnvdnah pan Utnnuih s/uhn : 
trir yad divah pari muhurtam ' ay at 

avuir mantrdir anrtupa rldve 

Hi. i. ritpaih-rupam maghavd bobhavlti Hi.'* rdpaih-rflparh" hy 
tsa maghavd bobhavlti. 8. mdydh krnvdnah " pari tanvatii 
svdm iti. mdydbhir '* hy'* esa" etat svdih tanum gopdyati. o. trir 
yad divah pari muhilrtam dgdd Hi.'* trir ha vd tsa etasya mu- 
hurtasyt ’mdm prthivlm sa/nantah paryetl 'mdh prajds sariica - 
ksdnah. io. svdir mantrdir anrtupa" rtdvt Hi. anrtupd hy tsa 
etadrtdiuV* J,J,. 

caturdape ‘nuvdkt trtlyah khantfah. 

I. 46. i. tad dha prthur vdinyo divydn vrdtydn papracche 
'ndram 1 ulctham ream udgltham dhur 

brahma sdma prdnam vydtiatn: 
muno' vd caksur apdnam dhup 

protram protriyd bahudhd vaduntl 
} ti. ». te pratyflcur 


hia ton hundred bay steeds are yoked,’ verily these are the 
thousand rays of the sun ; they are yoked for him, with thorn 
he takes this all. In that he takes U/Af) with them this all, 
therefore they are oalled bay (hari). e. “Into every form the 
bounteous one often changes, exeroising magic around his own 
body, when thrice in a moment ho hath como from the sky, through 
his own inoantations drinking out of season, the holy one.” 
7 . ‘ Into overy form the bounteous one ofton changes,’ for into 
overy form this bounteous one does often change. 8. * Exercis¬ 
ing magic around his own body,’ for through magic ho thus 
protects his own body. 9. ‘ When he thrice in a moment hath 
come from the sky,’ for thrice in this moment ho goes com¬ 
pletely around this earth surveying these people, io. ‘ Through 
his own incantations drinking out of season, the holy one,’for 
he is thus drinking out of season, the holy one. 

I. 45. i. Now Prthu Vfiinya inquired this of the divine men¬ 
dicants: “They call Indra uktha, rc , udgitha , brahman, sdman, 
breath, vydna, or they call [liim] mind, eye, apdna, ear; the learned 
speak [of h im] i n many ways.” 5 . They* answered: “These hymn- 

44. ’ C. om. harayag i . ... la Sya. * A.B. insert ma. » murJ>. 

C. om. 1U. " repeats rupam-ruparh . -viti Hi (!). » A. krevd. 
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rsaya ete mantralcrtah purajah 

punar djdyanle veddndm guptydi leant: 
te vat vidvdhso vuinya tad vadanti 

samdnam purusam bahudha nivistam 
iti. s. imam ha vd tad devatdm It ayy dim* vidydydm imam' 
samdndm 6 abhy* eka upayanti ndi ’he. yo ha vdvdi 'tad evam 
veda sa evdf ’tdm devatdm samprati veda. *. sa esa indra 
udgithah. sa yaddi* 'sa indra udgitha ugacchati ndi ’vo 'dgd- 
tup co ’ pagditfndm* ca vijfidyaleita evo ” rdhvas" svar'* udeti. 
sa upari murdhno leldyati. a. sa vidydd dgamad indro ne 'ha 
leap cana pdptnd nyangah paripeksyata ” iti. tasmin ha na kap 
cana pdpmd nyangaJt paripisyate. a. tad ctad abhrutrvyam 
sdma. na ha vd indrali kam cana bhrdtrvyam papyate. sa yathe 
'ndro na kam cana bhrdtrvyam papyata evam eva na kam cana 
bhrdtrvyam papyate ya clad evam veda 'tho yasydi 'vam vid- 
vdn udgdyati. J,5. 

caturdape ‘nuvdke caturthah khan (/.ah. caturdapo 'nuvdkas samdptah. 

I. 46. i. prajdpatir vd veda agru dsit. so ‘kdmayata bahus 
sydrn prajdyeya bhumdnam guccheyam iti. u. sa sodapadhd 
"tmdnum vyakuruta bhadram ca samdptip cd "bhutip ca' sam- 

composing sages of old are born hither again for the keeping 
of the Vedas ; verily they knowing [it], 0 Vainya, say this, that 
one and the same person is entered into many places.” *. So 
some cause the attainment in the threefold knowledge of this 
divinity, this same one, others do not. «. Verily he who knows 
this thus, he thoroughly knows this divinity, s. That same Indra 
is the udgitha. when this same Indra comes as udgitha, he is 
not distinguished both of the udgdtar and the npagutars. He 
rises upward from here to heaven ; he twinkles above the head. 
«. He should know : “Indra hath come ; no evil whatever, [not 
al trace, will be left here;” truly in him no evil whatever, [not 
aj trace, is left. 7. That is the rivalless suman. Verily Indra 
sees no rival whatever. As Indra sees no rival whatever, so he 
also sees no rival whatever who knows this thus, and also he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 

I. 46. i. Prajapati in the beginning was the Veda. lie de¬ 
sired : “ May I be many, may I beget progeny, may I attain 
raanifoldness.” a. He divided himself into sixteen parts : bliss 


. 45. ‘A. traryyd; B.tjryyd. 4 A.B. Im&rh. *-nd. • C. ny. : A.B. ha 
v&i. t ya vat. *A.B. -trn-. 10 insert ti. n rdhva. ’’suara. n parise-. 
46. l C. ce. 
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bhutip ca bhutam ca sarvam ca riipam cd 'parimitam ca 
trip ca yapap ca nama ca 'gram ca sajdtdp ca payap ca. 
ma/ilya* ca rasap ca. s. tad yad bhadrum hrdayani asya tat. 
tutus saihvatsaram astjata. tad asya sathoafsaro hmpati&thate .* 
4. samdptih karma 'sya Cat. karmanu hi samupnoti. tala rtun 
astjata. lad asya rtavo ‘nUpatisthante. a. iibhulir a imam asya * 
tat? [toe] caturdhd* bhavati. tato in a/tan ardhumdsdn ahord- 
trdny uxaso ‘srjata. tad asya mdtsd ardhanuisd, ahordtrdny usaso 
‘nupatisthantc. s. sambhatV veto * ‘sya tad. retuso hi xamb/a - 
vati. 46. 

padcadape ‘nuvdke pruthamalj khauipilj. 


I. 47. i. latap cimdramamm astjata. tad asya candratnd anu- 
putisthatc. tasmdt so retasah pratirupah. i. b hat am' prune? 
‘sya sah. tato ndyum astjata. lad asya vdyur unfipatist/iote. 
s. sternum agano ‘sya sah. total} pa pun astjata. tad asya papavo* 
‘nilpatisthante. i. riipam oydno ‘sya sah. tatah prajd astjata. 
tad asya prajd andpatisthante. tasmdd dm />rajdsu riipdny 
adhigamy ante.' 8. aparimitatn mano ‘sya tat. tato * dipo ‘srjata. 


and attainment and energy and growth and existence and the 
all and form and the infinite and fortune and glory and name 
and the summit and the fellows and milk and exaltation and 
sap. 3 . What bliss is, that is his heart. Thence he created the 
year. That of him the year attends upon. 4 . Attainment, that is 
his action. For by action one attains. Thence he created the sea¬ 
sons. That of him the seasons attend upon. 8 . Energy, that is 
his food ; that becomes four-fold. Thence he created' months, 
half-months, nights and days, dawns. That of him months, half¬ 
months, nights and days, dawns attend upon. 6. Growth, that 
is his.seed. For from seed one grows. 

I. 47. i. Thence he created the moon. That of him the moon 
attends upon. Therefore one corresponds to the seed. 2. Exist¬ 
ence, that is his breath. Thence he created the wind. That of 
him the wind attends upon. 3. The all, that is his apuna. 
Thence he created the domestic animals. That of him the 
domestic animals attend upon. 4. Form, that is his vydna. 
Thence he created offspring. That of him offspring attends 
upon. Therefore among this offspring forms are found, a. The 
infinite, that is his mind. Thence he created the quarters. That 


46. ydn. *A.B. -ante. * A.B. insert ta. J A.B. tad; C. om.' * A.B. 
aheardhd ; C. ardha. ' -ti. A.B. -ta; C. -ta. 

47 .‘-to. ’-nn. "A.B . r&papavo. , -yate. l C. om. tato . tas¬ 

mdt. 
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tad asya dipo ‘ nupatUthante.. tasmdt td aparimitdh. aparimi - 
tam iva hi manah. c. prlr vug asya sd. tatas samvdram asrjata. 
tad asya samudro ‘ndpatisthate. 7 . yagas tapo l sya tat. tato 
‘ynim asrjata. tad 1 asya' 'gtiir anupalisthate. tasmdt sa mathi- 
td<r iva samtaptud iva jdyate. s. ndma cafcsur asf/a tat. J>7. 

paficadagc : nuvdke dvitiyah khandaJi. 

I. 48. ). tala udityam asrjata. tad asya ”dityo ‘nupatisthate. 
•j. agram mfirdhd ’sya sah. tato divam asijata. tad asya dydur 
anupatisthate. 3 . sajutd ahguny' asya tdni .* ahgdir* hi saha 
jdyate. tato vanaspatin asrjata. tad asya vanaspatayo ‘ nUpalis - 
thante. *. pay o' loin any asya tdni. tala osad/ur asrjata. tad 
(isydu ’ sud/ayo ‘ nupatisthante. t. mahlyd 6 mdhsdny asya tdni. 
mdhsdir hi saha " mahiyate. tat<> vaydhsy asrjata. tad asya va¬ 
ydhsy anupatisthante. tasmdt tdni prapatisndni. prapatisnunl 
'va mahdmdhsdnV a. raso inajjd * 'sya sah. tatah prthivim asr¬ 
jata. tad asya prthivy anupatisthate.' 7 . sa hdi ’vam sodagadhd 


of him the quarters attend upon. Therefore they are infinite; 
for infinite, as it were, is mind. a. Fortune, that is his speech. 
Thence he created the ocean. That of him the ocean attends 
upon. 7. Glory, that is his heat (penance). Thence he created 
fire. That of him the fire attends upon. Therefore it is born 
from the churned, as it were, from the thoroughly heated, as it 
were. 8. Name, that is his eye. 


I. 48. i. Thence lie created the sun. That of him the sun 
attends upon. 7. The summit, that is his head. Thence he 
created the sky. That of him the sky attends upon. a. The 
fellows, those are his limbs. For with liis limbs one is born. 
Thence he created the forest-trees. That of him the forest-trees 
attend upon. 4 . Milk, that is the hair of his body. Thence he 
created the herbs. That of him the herbs attend upon. a. Ex¬ 
altation, that is his flesh. For with the flesh one is exalted (?). 
Thence he created the birds. That of him the birds attend 
upon. Therefore they fly forth. Forth-flying (elastic?) as it 
were are the large [pieces of] flesh (?). o. The sap, that is his 
marrow. Thence he created the earth. That of him the earth 
attends upon. 7. He thus having divided himself into sixteen 
parts came together. Because he came together (y' i+satn ), 


47. ‘C. om. ’C. tasya. * A.B. mathit&mid; C. mathititdd. 

48. ‘A. aihgdny; B. arhgaihhdny; C. amgamhy. * A . td. ‘A. adir. 
4 A. om. payo .... antipatiffliante in 5. 6 B. mabhlyd; C. mahlyd. 
4 B . ta. ' mahim-. *A.B. majjyd. ’A.B. -nte. 
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TI. Oertel , 


"tmunaih vikrlya sdrdham samdit. tad yat sdrdham samuitat'‘ 
tat sunt 7 )as sdmatvam. a. aa evdi 'sa hiranmayah purusa ud- 
atisthat prajdndm. janittV' 48. 

pailcadace ‘nuvdkc trtiyalj khandah. 

I. 49. i. dcvdsttrd nsjiardhanta. te dev ah f/rujdpatim npudhd- 
vait jay Hind 'surdn iti. 9. so 'bn nun na vdi main yd yam vittha 1 
n d 'surah, yad vdi main ydyaiit vidydta* tato vdi yd yam ev a 
syilta pard 'sura hhaoeyur iti. >. tad vdi brtih? 'ty abruvan. so 
4 brav’d purusuh prajdpatis same 'ti mo 'paddhvam. tato vdi yd- 
yam cva bhavisya/ha para 'surd b/mvisyarUi 'ti. *. tain puru- 
sah prajdpatis same 'ty npdsata. tato vdi dead ahhavan pard 
'surdh. sa yo hdi 'varh vidvdn purusah projdpatis Sdmo 'ty update 
b/invaty dtmand pard 'sya dvisan bhrdtrvyo hhavati. 40 . 
paflcadace ‘nuvdkc calurthah khaijitah. pailcudafo 4 nuvdkas savidptalj. 

I. CO. j. devd vdi vijiyydnd' abruvan dvitiyam karavdmahdi, 
md 'dvitiyd bhdtne 'ti. te 4 bruvan sdindi 'va* dvitiyam karavd¬ 
mahdi. sdnuli 'va no dvitiyam astv iti. 9 . la {me dydvdprthivi 
abruvan sametam sdma prajanayatam iti, s. so' 4 sdv asyd ab\- 
bhalsata.* so* 4 bravid bahu vd etasydih kith ca Mm ca kurvanty 

that is tho reason why the adman \h called ho. ». That Harnc 
one arose, a golden person, a generator of offspring. 

I. 40. i. The gods and the Asuras contended. These gods 
ran unto Prajupati [for help, saying]: 44 Let us overcomo the 
Asuras.” a. lie said: 44 Verily you do not know me, neither do 
the Asuras. Verily if yon should know, then you would prevail, 
the Asuras would perish.” a. “Tell that,” they said. He said: 
44 Worship me [saying]: ‘Purusa, Prajupati, Saman.’ Verily 
you will then prevail, the Asuras will perish.” 4. They wor¬ 
shiped him [saying]: 44 Purina, Prajupati, Saman.” Thereupon 
the gods verily prevailed, the Asuras perished. He who know¬ 
ing thus worships [saying]: 44 Purusa, Prajupati, Suman,” pre¬ 
vails himself, his hostile rival perishes. 

I. 50. i. The gods, having completely conquered, said: 44 Lot 
us mako a second; let us not be without a second.” They said: 
44 Let us make the saman the second ; let the suman be our 
second.” 9. They said to this sky and earth: “Unite, bring 
forth the adman.*' Yonder [sky] strongly abhorred this [earth]. 

48. 10 C. samdit ; A.B. after this repeat: tad yat sdrdharii samditat (!). 
" jayitd. 

49. 1 B. fattha. 9 -ydta. *A.B. -M. 

50. ' A. vijijfldnd. 1 A.B. vd. a sd. *abihal-. 
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adhisthlvanty ‘ adhicaranty adhydsate. jmriita nv endm aputd 
vd Ui. te gat ham abruvan tvayd pundme 'ti. kim talas sydd 
ili. falasanis* syd iti. tathe 'ti. te gdthayd 'punan. tasmdd uta 
gdthayd fatam sunoti. s. te hum by am abruvan tvayd pundme 
'ti. kim tolas sydd ili. fatasanis syd iti. tathe Hi. te kutnbyayd' 
'punan. tasmdd uta kumbyuyd' fatam sunoti' 6 . te* ndrufah- 
sim abruvan tvayd pundme 'ti. kith talas sydd iti. ftUasanis " 
syd iti. tathe 'ti. te ndrdpansyd 'punan. tasmdd uta nurdpunsyd 
fatam sunoti. i. te rdibhim" abruvan tvayd pundme 'ti. kim 
tatas" sydd iti. fatasanis' 0 syd iti. tathe 'ti. te rdibhyd 'j>unan. 
tasmdd uta rdibhyd fataih sunoti. 8. se 'yam putd. athd 'mum 
abravid bahu vdi kith ca kim ca pumdhf curati. tv am" anupu- 
nisve 'ti. 50. 

sotltife •nuvdke jtrathamuh khantfaJi. 

I. 51. i. sa dilabend ' 'punita. pdtdni ha vd asya sdmdni putd 
rcah pdtdni yajuhsi jnltam atiuklam piitarh saw am' bhavati ya 

He said: “Verily they do much on her of this kind and of that, 
they spit on her, they go about on her, they sit on her. Cleanse 
her now; verily she is unclean.” s. They said to the gdithd: 
“With thee we will cleanse [her].” “ What would be the conse¬ 
quence ?” “ Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “ Very well.” 
They cleansed [her] with the gdthd. And therefore one obtains 
a hundred with the gdthd. «. They said to the kumbyd: “With 
thee we will cleanse [her].” “ What would be the consequence 
of it?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “Very well.” 
They cleansed [her] with the kutnbya. And therefore one ob¬ 
tains a hundred with the kumbyd. s. They said to the tidrd- 
fahsi: “With thee we will cleanse [her].”* “What would be 
the consequence of it.” “Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” 
“Very well.” They cleansed [her] with the ndrdfahsi. And 
therefore one obtains a hundred with the ndrdfahsi. e. They 
said to the rdibhl: “With thee we will cleanse [her].” “ What 
would be the consequence of it?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of 
a hundred.” “Very well.” They cleansed [her] with the rdibhl. 
And therefore one obtains a hundi'ed with the rdibhl. 7. This 
[earth] here [was] cleansed. Then she said to yonder [sky]: 
"Verily much does a man practice of this sort and of that; cleanse 
thyself also.’\ 

I. 51. i. He cleansed himself with noise (?). Verily the 
sdmans arc cleansed, the re's are cleansed, the yajuses are 


50. ‘-sfAiu-. *-nt; C. -ni, and so all MSS. in 5, 6, aud 7. ' C. -bhy-. 

1 A.B. repeat 5. *C . tena. '°G.$atani. “C . ta. 13 tarn. • 

51. 1 -lav-; B. dilavdindth. * -vdm. 
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7T. Oertely 

evam veda. i. te sametya sdma prOjanayatdm? tad yat sametya 
sdma prdjanayat&m tat samnas* sdmatvam, a. tad ida/h sdma 
nrstam ada utkramya. leldyad atisthat. tasya name devd mama- 
tviiia dsan mama mame* ’ ti. *. le 'bruvan vl ’ dam " hhajdmahd 
iti. tasya vibhdge na samapdduyan, tan jtrajd]>atir abravld 
apeta. mama vd etat. ahum ova vo vibhaksydmV 'ti . s. so 
abravlt tvam vdi me jyesthah jmtrundm asi. tvam prathamo 
vimlsva ’ ti. 0 . so ‘bravln mandram sdmno vrne ‘ nnudyam* iti. 
sa ya etad gdydd * anndda'* eva so ‘san mam u sa dev an dm 
rcvhdd ya evaih vidvdiisam clad gdyantam npavaddd iti. 
7 . athe" ’ vdram " abravlt tvam anuvynlsve 'ti. a. so ‘bravld 
ugrath " sdmno vyne griyam " iti. sa " ya etad gdyuc" chrlmdn 
eva so l san rndm u sa devdndm rcchdd ya evaih vidvdiisam etod 
gdyantam npavaddd iti. ». utha eomam abravlt tvam anuvrnl¬ 
sve 'ti. 10 , so ‘bravld " valgu sdmno vrne priyam iti. sa ya etad 
gCiydt priya eva sa klrteh priyap cakmsah priyas sarvcsdm 
asan rndm u sa devdndm rcchdd ya evaih vidvdiisam etad gdyan¬ 
tam upavaddd iti. 11 . atha brhaspatim abravlt tvam" anuvpil- 
svi j" 'ti. u. so ‘hravlt krduflcam sdmno vyne brnhmavurcusam iti. 

cleansed, tlic anflkta is cleansed, the all is cleansed of him who 
knows thus. a. These two having united generated the sdmun. 
Because they having united (y'l+Sfiw) generated the sdman, 
therefore the sdman is called so. a. This same sdman, having 
been oreated, coming up there stood twinkling. All the gods 
wero desirous of possessing it [saying]: 11 [It is] mine, [it isl 
mine.” 4. They said: “Lot 11 s share it out among ourselves.” 
They did not agreo in its division. Prajiipati said to them: “ Go 
away 1 Verily, this is mine. I will share it out among you.” 
b. He said to Agni : “Verily, thou art tho eldest of my sons; 
choose thou first.” e. Ho (A.) said: “I choose tho soft (piano) 
of the sdman, i. e. tho food-eating. Whosoever shall sing this, 
may he be a food-eater; and may he encounter mo of the gods who 
speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 7 . Then 
he (P.) said to Indra: “Choose thou after [him].” a. He (I.) said: 
“I choose the strong of the sdman, i. e. fortune. Whosoever shall 
sing this, may he be fortunate ; and may lie encounter me of the 
goas who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this, 
s. Then be said to Soma: “ Choose thou after [him].” 10 . He (S.) 
said: “ I ohoose the pleasant of the sdman, i. e. th& dear. Who¬ 
soever shall sing this, may he be dear to fame, dear to sight, 
dear to all, and may he encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill 
of one who knoweth thug, who singeth this. 11 . Then he (P.) said 

51. *A.B. prdj-. *-at. ‘A. me. ‘ C. leaves space for vl 'dam; A.B. 
viddm. ’B.C. bhavify-. 8 B.C . griyam. * B.C. gdyatrdc. 10 B.C. chri- 
mdn. 11 B.C. atha. " B.C. somam. 18 B.C. valgu. '* B.C. priyam. 51 A. 
om. saya . . .. so ‘bravld in 9. '• B.C. gdyatrac. 15 A. om. 11 A. nut»r-. 
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sa ya etad gdyad brahmavarcasy eva so ‘san mam u sa devdndm 
rcchad ya evam vidvdnsam etad gdyantam upavaddd iti. 51. 
solace 'nuvOlee dvitiyah. khan dab. 

I. 52. i. fit/ui vigvdn dev an abravld yuyam anuvrnldhvam iti. 
a. te ‘bruvttn vaigvadevam sumno v puma he jyrojananam iti. m 
ya etad gdydt prajdvdn eua so * sad 1 asmdn it* devdnum rcchad 
ya evam vidvdnsam etad yayantam npavuddd iti. $. atha pagan 
abrauul yuyam auuvnudhvam iti. t. te l bruvan vuyur vd asmd- 
kam Ige. sa eva no vansyata* iti. te vdyng ca pagavag cd 'bru- 
vau niruktam * sumno vrnlmahe pagavyam iti. sa ya etad gdydt 
pa gum ft n eua so l sad asmun u ca sa vd yarn* ca devdndm* rcchad 
ya evam vidvdnsam etad fjdyantam upavaddd iti. 6. atha pra- 
jdpatir abravld ahum anuvurisya iti.' o. so l bravid aniruktam 
sumno nrne svuryyum’ iti. sa ya etad gdydt svargaloka eva so 
‘sa>d mum u sa devdndm* rcchad ya evam vidvdnsam etad ydyan- 
tam npavuddd iti. ^. atha varunam ubravlt tv am anuvimlsve 
’ ti . s. so drravld yad vo na kag cand *vrta tad aham pariha- 

to Bfhaspati : “ Choose thou after [him].” He (B.) said : “ I 
choose the plover-like of the sdman, i. e. excellence in sacred 
lore. Whosoever shall sing this, may lie be excellent in sacred 
lore ; and may lie encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill of 
one who kuoweth thus, who singeth this/’ 

I. 52. i. Then he said to all the gods : “ Choose ye after 

E imj.” a. They said: “ We choose that of the sdman which 
longs to all the gods, i. e. generation. Whosoever shall sing 
this, may he be rich in generation, and may he encounter us of the 
gods who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 
3. Then he said to the domestic animals: “ Choose ye after 
[them].” They said: “ Vayu is our lord;, he will choose for us.” 
4 . They, Vayu and the domestic animals, said: “ We choose the 
distinct [part] of the sdman, i. c. that which belongs to the domes¬ 
tic animals. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be rich in do¬ 
mestic animals ; and may lie encounter us and Vayu of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one'who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 
s. Then Prajupati said : “I will choose after [them].” «. He said : 

“ I choose the indistinct [part] of the sdman, i. e. that which be¬ 
longs to heaven. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be in posses¬ 
sion of .tlie heavenly world, and may he eucounter me of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. 
i. Then he said to Varuna: “ Choose thou after [me].” e. He said: 


52. 'B. inserts ma. ’insert from below ca sa v&yuiii. ! C. vari$(ha. 
*anir-. ‘B. -yug. * A.B. omit the rest, to iti. ’A.B. ti. “A.B. svar- 
gam. 9 B. samut. 
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71. Oertcl , 


risya '• iti. him iti. apadhvdntam" surnno vrne ‘papavyam iti. 
sa ya etad gdydd apapur" eva so ‘san mdm u sa devdndm 
rcchdd 11 ya etad gdydd iti. t>. tdni vd etany as tan gltdgitani 
sdinnah. imdny u ha vdi sapta gitdni. tithe" 'yam eon vCiruny 
dgd 'yltd, to. sa yam ha kdm" cdi 'vain vide an etdsdm saptd- 
ndm dgdndm gdiyati yitam era 'ey a bhuoaty etdn n kdmdn " 
rddhnoti" ya etdsu kdt/uVt. uthe 'mam eva vdrunbn dydrh na 
t/uyet. 62. 

fotlape •nvvilke tytlyah kha\n,lalp *oda$o ‘nuvdkwi sunutytali. 


L 53. i. dvayurh v&ve 'dam tigra dslt sac edi 'vd 'sac at. 
a. tayor yat sat tat sdmu tan mantis sa prdnah. atha yad asat 
sa rk' sd vdk so l pdnah. a. tad yan manap ca prdnap ca tat 
sumdnam. atha yd vdk cil 'pdnap ca tat samdnam. idum dyala- 
num manap ca prdnap ce 'dam dyatunarri * vdk cd 'pdnap ca. 
tasmdt pumdn daksinato yosdm upapete .’ 4 . sc 'yam rg asmin 
sdman* mithunam dicehata. tdm aprcchat kd loam asi 'ti. sd 
'ham asml 'ty abravU. atha vd ahum amo ‘smi 'ti. i. tad yat sd 


“ What no one of yon hath ohoson, with that I will gird niyscif (?).” 
“What is it?” “ I choose the ill-sounding [part] of the sdman, 
i.o. that which does not belong to the domestic animals. Who¬ 
soever shall sing this, may he be without domestio animals, and 
may ho encounter me of tho gods who singeth this.” ». Those 
same then aro eight [dyds\ of tho sdman, sung and unsung ; and 
verily thoso seven are sung, but this dgd belonging to Varuna 
is not sung. io. Whichever of these seven dgds any one know¬ 
ing thus sings, of him [tho sdman ?\ is sung, and ho accomplishes 
thoso wishes which arc in theso [dgds]. And this dgd belonging 
to Varuga ono should not sing. 


I. 68. i. Verily, this [all] was twofold in the beginning: the 
existent and the non-existent. 9. Of these two tho oxistent, that 
is the sdman, the mind, breath ; and the non-existent, that is the 
rc, speech, exhalation. That which is mind and breath, that is 
the same; and that which is speeoh and exhalation, that is tho 


same, J im resting-piace is rnina ana ureaui; mm 
is speech and exhalation. Therefore a man lies by a woman at 
the right side. 4. This rc desired intercourse with this sdman. 
He (the sdman ) asked her (the rc) : “ Who art thou V* She 
answered: “I am she (sd).” “Verily, then, I am lie ( ama)." 
6. What was she (sd) and he (ama), that became the sdman; that 


52. 10 A.B. -hrsy-; A.B. -yata. 11 A.B. apaddhamdtam; C. apadhmd - 
tam. n Q. pap-. u A. prim. m. fddhdd. M B. -tha; C. katha. u A. -p. 
u A.B. MmA. ” C. nirudhn-; A.B. nirrdhnoti. 

53. 1 B. myak; after this A.B. insert asmy adadya bhavite 'ti ; C. asty 
(space) bhavite 'ti fa misplaced gloss 7). ‘ -ntL ' 0. upavagete. * -ma. 
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cd 'may ca tat snma 'bhavat tat sdmnas somalvam. e. tdu vdi 
sambhavdve 'li. ne 'ty abravlt svasd v<li mama tvam asy anyatra 
mithunam icchusve 'li. 7 . sd 'hravln na vdi tarii vindumi yena 
sambliavtyam,* tvaydi 'va samhhavdnl 'ti. sd vdi jmn'esve 'ey 
abravlt. apfitd vd asl 'ti.* e. sd 'punlta yad idarh viprd' vadanti 
tena. sd 'brav'd kve * 'dam bhavisyati 'ti. pratyuhe 'ty* abravlt. 
dhlr vd esd. prajdndm jivanam vd clad bhavisyati 'ti. lathe 'ti. 
tat pratyduhat. tasmdd esd (Udr eoa prajdndm jivanam eva. 
0 . punlsve 'ty abravlt. sd 'punlta ydthayd sd 'punlta kumbyayd" 
sd 'punlta ndrdyuhsyd sd 'punlta purdnctihdsena sd 'punlta yad 
idam" dddya nd" "ydyanli tena. 10 . sd 'brav'd kve 'dam bhavis- 
yat I 'ti. pratydhe 'ty abravlt. dhlr nd esd. prajdndm jivanam 
vd etad bhavisyati 'ti. lathe 'ti. tat pratyduhat. tasmdd esd dhlr 
v ana prujdndiii jivanam v eva. n. punUvdi've 'ty abravlt. 63. 

Baptadafs 'nuvdke prathamah khunij.ah. 

I. 54. 1 . sd madhund'punlta.' tasmdd uta brahmaodrl madhu 
nd 'yniyftd vedasya paldvd' iti. kdmarh ha tv dcdryadattam 
aynlydt. a. atha rk sdmd 'bravld bahu vdi kim ca kim ca 

is tho reason why tho sdman is called so. e. “ Let us two hero 
have intercourse.” “No,” ho said, “verily thou art ray sister; 
dosiro intercourse elsewhoro.” 7 . She said: “Verily, f find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse ; lot mo have inter¬ 
course with thee.” “Then cleanse thyself,” ho said; “verily 
thou art unclean.” e. She cleansed hersolf with that which tho 
inspired bards say. She said : “ What is to become of this ?” 
“ Cast it back,” ho said ; “ verily this is device; it will becomo tho 
living of people.” “Yes.” Sho cast it back. Thoroforc is this 
dovicc tho living of poonle. d. “Cleanse thyself,” he said. She 
cleansed herself with the gdthd, she cleansed herself with the 
kumbyd , she cleansed herself with the ndrdyahsl, she oleansed 
herself with the purdna and itihdsa, she oleansed herself with 
that which they do not sing here when starting (?). 10 . Sho said: 
“ What is to become of it ?” “ Cast it back,” he said ; “ verily 
this is device. It will become the living of people.” “Yes. 
She oast it back. Therefore this is both device and the living 
of people. 11 . “ Cleanse thyself,” he said. 

I. 64. 1 . She cleansed herself with honey. And therefore a 
Vedic student should not cat honey [saying]: “ [It is] the husk 
of the Veda.” But he may eat at pleasure what his teaoher gives 
him. 7 . Now the rc said to the sdman: “ Verily much does a 

53. * sambhavet. yam. ‘inserted. M.B. pr&; C. rtprd. *A.B. tve. 
* A.B. tyat. I0 C .-mbh~; B.C. insert vd. 11 C. imam. 11 A.B. vxddd- 
yand; C. dddyand. 

54. ‘repeat whole clause. *C. leaves space for first two syllables, 
third syllable sa; for kdmam all MSS. read -md. 
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pumuhp carati. tvam anupunisvc 'ti . sa bharandakssnsn d' 'pu- 
riita. putdni ha vd asya sdmdni pQtd rcah pfltdni yojuhsi pidam 
anuktam putam sarvam bhavati ya cvuih veda. a. tdbhydm 
sado mUhnndya paryagrayan.* tasmdd upavasat/nydfh* rutriih 
sadasi? na paylta. 7 (lira hy etuv rksdme upavusat/ilydrh r rutriih 
sadasi smnbhiavata/t. sayathu preyasa vpadrastai'varh hi papmtT 
ivoaro ‘nulabdhah purdbhamtoJi. *. atho iihur vdyutur inukhe 
nambhanalah. udydtnr evu muk/uih ns" "ksetc 'ti. a. lad u vd 
dhuh Icdnunn evo 'df/dtur muJcham Iksetu. upavasathSydm evdi 
rdlriih sadasi nu faylta. aim hy evdi 'lav rksdmo upavasa- 
thlydih '* rutriih sadasi sambhuvata iti. o. tilth sambhaoisyann 
dhu" 'mo *hum asmi ail tvurii ad team nay umo ‘ham. sd in dm 
emunrutd" hhiUvd prqjdh prajanaydoahdi. chi suvibhavdvahd '* 
iti. i. tdih sambhanunn atyuricyntaso *brainn na ndi tod 
'nubhavdnii. virtu/ bhutvd prqjunay&rs 'ti. lathe 'ti. e. tdu 
virdd bhutvd prdjanuyatdm. hihkdrap cd "hdvag," ca prastdvap 
ca prathamd eo 'dg'Uhap ca mudhyamd ca pratihdrap co 'ttamd 
ca nid/ianam ca vasatkdrap cdi 'vath 1 * virdtl bhfltnd prdjnna- 


man praotico of one sort and another; cleanse thyself also.” Ho 

cluansod himself with.= I. 61. i. a. They enclosed tho 

sadas for thoir intercourse. Therefore in tho night of tho fast- 
day one should not lie in tho sadas/ for there, in the stulas, these 
two, rc and sdman, have intercourse in the night of the faat-day. 
For, as one who spies upon a suporior, oven so he, apprehended, 
is altogether likely to perish. «. Now they say: “ In the mouth 
of tho udydtnr they have intercourse ; one should not look at 
the mouth of the udyutar." a. But thoy also say this: “He may 
look at pleasure at the mouth of tho udgdtar. Only in this 
night of the fast-day ho should not lio in the sadas; for there, 
in tho sadas, these two, rc and sdman, have intercourse in the 
night of the fast-day.” a. When ho was about to have inter¬ 
course with her, ho said: “I am he, thou art she; thou art 
she, I am he; becoming obedient to me (my wife), let us gener¬ 
ate offspring. Come! let us have intercourse.” i. When he had 
intercourse with her, he exceeded. He said : “Verily, I am not 
adapted to thee. Having become the viraj let us two generate.” 
“ Yes.” e. Thoy, having become the viraj, generated. [As] 
hinkdra and dhdva and prastdva and first [dyd ?] and udyltha 
and middle [dyd?] and pratihdra and last [dyd ?] and nidhana 


54. 1 A. haruntpikcfnend; B. bharantfa- (second a corr. from u ); C. 
bharutidakokpiena. * A. -van. »A. -dhlyum; B. -giydm. ‘ -I. ’A. 
yita; B.C. yeta. *A.B. • dh -. 'A. ccad. A.B. nunulavat; C. anu- 
nuluv-. "C.na. I5 A.B. -thl-. '»B.C. insert rana. U A . -»r-. <» sath- 
bhavata. H Cityaricyate. "C. M-. 
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yatum ." te amum ojanayatam yo 'sun tapati. te oyadrava- 

turn." r,/,. 

mptadap 'nnvake. dvitlyalj khanilah. 

I. 55. i. mad adhy abhiiSn mad adhy abhilSd iti. tasnuid ahur 
madhuj/utra' iti. a. tasnuid uta striyo mad/iu ml 'prxanti putr/i - 
tulm idarh vratarii carama iti vadautih. a. tad ay am trco ‘niida- 
prayata. iyum' era ydyatry unlariktam* tristub asiiu jagaVL 
tasydi 'tat troth, s. sa uparishlt sdmd 'dhydhitam tapati, so 
1 dhruva fra "sld rdeldy/id ion. sa no ” rdhvo* Hapat, 4. sa devdn 
a bra old t in mil gay ate 'ti. kith talas sydd iti, priyafn vah pr/t- 
yacaJieyam. mam ihu dr h held 'ti. s. laths 'ti. tarn udaguyan.' 
tam clad atrii 'drhhan.' tddiyup priyatn prdyacchat. mix 's/I 
detulnUih yrlJ,. o. tata Had drdhv/M tapati. sa ti/l 'man atapat .' 
7. sa rsln abravltl aim mil ydyats 'ti. khh tatas sydd iti. priyavi 
vuh prayaccheyam. nulm iha drhhete' 'ti. e. talk* 'ti. tam 
anvagdyan. turn e.tad atrd 'drh/ian, tebhyap priyam prdyacchat, 
siii '*<t rsindm grift, o. tata etad arrdtl tapati. sa net tiryaiV 

and vasulkdra — thus having become tho virdj they brought 
forth. They generated him who bum* yonder. They ran apart— 

I. 55. i.—[naying]: “Hath he originated from me (mad adhy 
abhfU) ? Hath he originated from mo?” Therefore they say 
“ honey-son ” (madhupulra). And therefore women do not eat 
honey, saying: “ Wo perform this vow of sons.” a. Then this 
triplet rose up in consequence: this [earth] tho gdyatrl; tho 
atmosphere the trijtubh; yonder [sky] tho jagali. That is its 
triplet ». lie (yonder sun) burns on high, a silman Hot above. 
He waR unstable, as it wero; he twinkled, ns it were. lie did 
not burn upward. 4. Ho snid to the gods: “Sing me the udffi- 
tha." “ What would be the result ?” “ I would oestow fortune 
upon you. Make me firm here.” Very well.” They sang 
him the udgitha. They thus made him firm there. He bestowed 
fortune upon them. That is that fortune of the gods. e. Hence 
he thus burns upwards. IIo did not burn hitherward. 7. He 
said to the sages (rsi): “ Sing after me.” “ What would be tho 
result of it ?” “ I would bestow fortune upon you. Make me 
firm here.” s. “ Very well.” They sang after him. They thus 
made him firm there. He bestowed fortune upon them. That 
is that fortune of the sages, o. Hence he thus burns hitherward. 


54 . u ca.evam. "pr&j-. W A. vyadrptdm; B. bhyadrmt&m.; C. vya- 
rpatdm (?). 

55. 'A.B. ' B.C. idam, > C.-iks-, 4 A.B. ddh-; C. dh-. i dumhete. 
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atapat. 10 . sa gandharodpsaraso ‘bravid a mu guyate 'ti. kirn 
tatas" syud Hi. priyam vah jrruyaccAeyam. mum iha drhhetc * Hi. 
n. tuthe Hi. tarn dgdyan. turn ehul atrd 'dr/i/tau. tchhyap priyam 
prayacc/mt, sdi 'sd gandharn&psarusum prilt, u. tala etal 
tiryan" tapati. u. tuni ml etuni trini sumna udgitam anugitam 
ugltam. tad yat he 'dam vayam dgdyo" 'dgdydma clad udgitam." 
at/ui yad yuthdgituih tad anugitam. atha yat kirn ee Hi surnvus 
tad dgitam. etuni Ay ena trini numnah, fi/i. 

naptada^e 'nuivVcc tftlyuli kh/njdalj. suptadnpn ‘nuvdkus sumdptah. 


I. 66. i. ujto nil idutn ogre ma/uit salilam unit, m ilrmir 
firmim uskandat.' tato hirantnaydu kuksydn* samaAhavutdm 
te ecu' rkailme.* a. se 'yum rg idaiii a&tiui 'bhyaplacata.* tdm 
aprcehat kd tv urn asi 'ti. ml 'hum asm 7 Hy alravit. atha vd aham 
amo ‘smi 'ti. tad yat sd cd 'map ca tat sdmnas sdmatvam. i. tdu 
vdi aamhhandve 'ti. tie Hy ahraoit svaad vili mama team asi. 
anyatru mithunam icchasoe 'ti. «. sd paruplanata * mithunam 
icchamdnd. mi satnds sahasraih saptatih paryaplavata. #. tad 
esa plokai 


He did not burn orouwiso. io. He Haid to tho Gandharvas and 
ApsarasoH: “Sing unto me." “ What would be the result of it ?” 
“1 would bestow fortune upon you. Make mo firm bore." 
ii. “Very well.” They Hang unto him. They thus made him 
firm there. lie bestowed fortune upon them. That is that for- 
tuno of the Gandharvas and Apsarasos. u. Hence ho thus burns 
crosswise, is. Verily theso are tho three of the sdnian [viz.] : 
what is sung as udaitho, what is sung after (anuglta), wnat is 
sung unto ( dgita). As we here having sung unto sing the udgUha, 
that is what is sung as udgitha; and what is sung like tho dgita, 
that is that which is sung after ; and anything of tho sdmati 
[that is sung], that is sung unto. For there are just these three 
[parts] of the sdmun. 


I. 50. i. This all was at first the waters, a great flood. One 
wave mounted [the other] wave. Thence two golden wombs 
came into being, these two [viz.]: re and sdman. a. This same 
re floated unto that same sdman. = I. 53. 8. 8. = I. 53. fl. 
*. She floated away desiring intercourse. She floated around a 
thousand seventies of years, a. Regarding this there is this 


55. 19 A.B. ta. 11 A.B. tiryaiida. » A.B. dgayo; C.dgeyo. ,a -tham. 

56. '-da. 'kugydu. *yepa. *rkkas&-. ‘ A. hyapU. • A.B. papard-. 
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stri 8ni(U 'vd 'yre sarhcarati 7 ’cc/tanfi* sidilc patim: 
samds sahasrant saptafls tafo 'jdyata papyata 
iti. o. asuu vd ddityah papyulahS esa eua tad'* tjuyatu. etenu 
hi papyati. 7 . 8<l ’vittod" nyapluruta. «<t" 'bravin na nut t«rh 
vinddmi yena sambhavayam. touydi *ea nambhun&nl ' li . e. ad 
vdi dvitiydm icehasve 'ty (ihraoin na vdi nidi 'ho 'dyaihsyaA 'li. 
sc1 dvitiydm '* vittvd" nynpluvata, «. [trtly/hn] icchnsodi ’tic" 
'ty dbravin no vdva' t mil'* due" udyaiiisyatha iti. ail trtiydm" 
vittvd nyaplauata, so 'fa-avid" atra vui mu 'dyaihsyuthe' 1 'ti. 
io. sa yad akayd 'yre samuvuduta " tuamdd ekarca sum a. atha 
yad due apdaadhat tuamdd doayov na kuruanti. atha j/at liar - 
bh is" aamapddayul * 1 tusmdd u tree ad mu. 11 . td a hr unit pun i- 
dhvath na pit til vui atha 'ti. /iti. 

wftddupe ‘nuvdkc jmUhamuh khan^afa 


I. 57. i. su gdyutrl gdthayd 'putiltu ndrdpahsyd 1 tristub rili- 
bhyi 2 jayati. bhlmam bata ' madam apdoadhisate 'ti. tasmdd 
bhimald dhiyo vd eldh. dhiyo ud irnd malum apdoadhisute 'ti. 

ploka: “In tho beginning the woman used to go seeking [her! lord 
in tho flood, one thousand seventies of years ; thence tho beau- 
tcous one was born.” o. Yonder sun is tho beauteous one {pup- 
yala)\ he was born thou, for by him one sees (papyati). i. She, 
not having found [anyone], floated in. She said: “ Verily 1 find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse. Let mo have inter¬ 
course with thee.” s. “Then seek a second one,” he said; “verily 
not alono wilt thou sustain me.” She, having found a second 
one, floated in. s. “Seek a third one,” ho said ; “verily ye two 
will not sustain me.” She, having found a third one, floated in. 
He said : “ Verily now you will sustain ine.” to. Because he 
talked first with one, therefore the sdman is in one re. And 
because he refused two, therefore they do not do (sing) it in 
two [re’s]. And because he agreed with three, therefore tho 
sdman is in a triplet, n. lie said to them: “Cleanse yourselves, 
verily you are not clean.” 


L 57. i. That gdyatfi cleansed itself with the gut ha, the tris¬ 
tub h with the ndrdpahsi, the jayati with the rdibhi. "ho, they 
nave struck away fearful (bhxma) defilement {mala)." There¬ 
fore these devices are terrible {? bhimald). “ Verily, these de¬ 
vices have struck away defilement.” And therefore [they are] 
terrible {? bhimald). And therefore one should not eat [any- 


50. 1 C. samti. •-ti. •papyafy. 10 tarn. u pitvd. lf A. ora. sd. 

nyaplavata. 11 C. -y&m. 14 A.B. vdi. **C. vd. '*C. leaves space ; A.B. 
drive. "C.abr-. "B.C .-syasi. 19 C.-pad-. M A.B. tiara-. 11 samp-. 
67. «A.B. -syot. 9 A. ba. >C. -the. 
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lasmad u bhimaluh. tasmdd u guyaUlrh* nd 'pnxyat.' tnalena hy 
tie jlvanti. a. atha rk % s&mu 'bravld balm odi him ca him ca 
punuHp carati. tvam anujmnlsve 'ti. su drdhvayanena 'punita. 
3 . pftttini ha vd usya adman i pittiY rcah pm mi yajdhsi piUaiu’ 
anukUtm* praam saroam lhavati ya tram veda. «. tdbhydm 
f?o mUhmOyu paryduhun. lam samhhavisyann " ahoayutu" 
'mo 'ham asmi sd tvam ad" tvam any amo ‘ham ill *. him 
etad Mayuto vdcd" 'tyuricyata" hinkdrena purastdt atob/uma 
madhyato nid/umeno 'parhtdt. ati lisro hrdhwnnOyanl* sadrpl 
ricyato ya enam reda. «. lay or yan aambha rotor urdhcay cdso" 
‘dravat [prdnda) te. te prdnd evo "rdhnd adravm," 7. ao ‘sac 
ilditya* su Mu era ,ui agnir era yl madramil eva tham. edmdny 
eva ud rca eoa yi yajdhsy era tham Uy adhideratam. e. atha 
'dhyiltmam" prana era ad ray era yl mat,a era tham. m eso 
‘dhidenatam od 'ilhydtmam co 'dylthah 0 . m ya evam chid 
adhideratam cd. 'dhyiltmam co 'dyltham veddi 'tena hd 's/a 
sarveno 'dyUcvn'* bhavuty" etasmdd u era sarrasmdd ilvrooyate 
ya evath nldvdhsam upuvadati. 67. 

Offdda\e •nuvttke dvittyafy khamlab. 


thing] ofthoso singing; for they live on defilement (mala). 

nJ, l? much does a man 

piatice of thiH wort and of that. Cleanse thyself also.” IIo 
cleansed himscli with the upper scries (?). >. = I. /jj. « 'j*hov 
enclosed the quarters for their intercourse. When he was’ about 
to have intercourse with her, he called out: “ I am he, thou art 
sho, thou art she, 1 am ho. ’ ». With speech ho thus oxceodod 
hoi on both sides, with the hi Mr a in front, with the stobha in the 
middle, with the mdhana in the rear. Three similar wo.non of 
the brahman caste exceeds ho who knows thus. a. Tho vital blast 
which when they had intercourse ran upward, that is tho breaths. 
These breaths ran upward 7 . Yonder sun, that same is ud, Agni 
is yi, the moon is tham. The admans are ud, the re's are ql the 
ycyuses are tham. So with regard to the divinities, /now 

ThnVifVhi l °, f ‘ • ? reath 'l " rf »®P eech is 9h mind is tham. 

3 hat is this udguha with regard both to the divinities and to 
the self 9 . He who thus knows the udgltha with regard both 
to the divinities and to the self, verily his udyUha is sun a by 
this all; and he is cut off from this all who speaks ill of one who 
knows thus. 


57. -td. ‘A. 'gni-. * A.B. rkka. tQnl. *A. -td »A nilk- 
•Wany. A. avacayata; B.C. ahvuyanta. »*A.B. sdma. , C( j‘ 

“A.B. dra-. "A. 'ddhd-. "C. glth-. 


“A.B. tyanlcyate. “A.B. ca-. 


G. -gith-. "A. bhavatye'ti; B. bhavanti. 
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I. 58. i. tad yad idam dhuh ka udaydsir iti ka dam ddityam 
agdslr' iti ha vd elat prcchanti? a. elaih lui vd etaiii trayyd * 
vidyayd gdyanti. yathd vlndgdthino' gdpayeyur evam. s. sa 
esa hrada/t kdmundm pilrno yan manah . tasyfii 'sd kulyd ' 
xya/C oak 4. tad yathi i® vd apo' % hraddt kulyayo 'parum vpa- 
nayaiUy" evam evdi ’tan manaso ‘dhi vdco ’dydtd yajamunam" 
yasya kdtndn prayacchati. a. sa. ya udgdtdraih daksinubhir ” 
drddhayati" tarn sd kulyo 0 ’ padhdvati . ya u cnarh nil ” rudhayati 
sa u tdm apihanti e. atha vd atah" prnttip" cdi 'va pratigra- 
hap ca. tad dhdrnam" Hi vdi jrrudlyate. tad vdcd yajamdndya 
prudeyam tnanasd ”tmanetathd ha stir oath n<l jn-uyacchati. 
i. tad yad idam sambhaoato rcto 'sicyata ” tad a^ayat." yathd 
hirunyam avikrtam *' tcldyad evam. a. tmya sarve devd mama- 
Ivina dsan mama mams ’ ti . te l bruvan u* 'dam karavdmahil iti. 
te ‘bruvafl chreyo" vd idam asmat. dtmabhir evdi 'nadvikaravd- 
mahd iti. o. tad dtmabhir eva vyukurvala. tesdm vdyur eva 
hiilkdra dsd ’gnih prastdva indru ddis somabrhaspall " udg'dho 
l pvindu jrratihdro vipve devd upadravah jrrajdpatir eva nid/ia- 


I. 68. i. When they say hero: “ Ah who hast thou sung the 
udqltha?" thoy ask this: “As who hast thou sung this sun?” 
a. Verily thoy sing it with the threefold knowledge, just as 
lute-players might play. *. Mind is this pool full of desires. 
Speech is the stream of it. «. As they lead the water from a 
lake nearer by means of a stream, just so the udydtar [leads] 
that from the mind by means of speech unto the sacrificor whose 
wishes he fulfils. #. Whoso by sacrificial gifts conciliates the 
udydtar , unto him this stream runs; and whoso does not con¬ 
ciliate him, he drives this [stream] away. «. Now heuceforth 
[about] giving and receiving. [A giftj is givon [with tho 
wordsj: “ This is smoke.” Thus it should he given to the sacri¬ 
ficor with speech, with tho mind to one’s sell. Thus one doos 
not bestow all. 7. That seed which was shed when they had 
intercourse, that lay there, just like undofilod sparkling gold, 
e. Of it all the gods*were desirous to be possessors [saying]: “ It 
is mine, it is mine.” They said: “Let us divide it among our¬ 
selves.” They said: “ Verily, it is superior to us. Let us divide 
it by our selves.” #. They divided it by their selves. Of them 
Vavu was the hiiikdra , Agni the prastdva , Indra iho dtft, Soma 
and Brhaspati the udgltha, the two A^’ins the pratihdra, all the 


58. 1 A.B. -si. * A.B. pracchaimy. *A.B. nn/yd. *C. -adyino ; all 
gayay-. »C. h r d-. ‘A.B. kul-. • C. yat. "i idt. * -tra. "ado. "A. 
-yaimy; B. -yante; C. -yanty. ” -nd. '* dakfinobhi. 14 r!dh-. , 4 B.C. 
adhafy. '• pratig. «’A.B. dhd-. 18 at-. "C. sidhy-. »C.dac-. " apt 
A. apitrtam. *'y&. ’* A.B. somdbf-1. 
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nam. 10 . eld vdi sarvd devoid eta hiranyunxasya sarvdbhir 
devaluhhis stutam bhavati pa evaiix veda. etdbhya u eva sasarvd- 
bhyo devatdbhya dorpopate ya exmm vidvdnsam upavadali. 68. 
a((&dafe ‘nuvdke Irtiyah khaijefalt. 

I. 50. i. alha ha brahmadattap cdikitdneyah kurwh' jagdmd 
'bhipratdrinam' kdksasenim. so hd 'smdi madhupurkanx yayiica. 
u. atla hd 'aya vdi prapadya' purohito ‘nle nisasdda pdunakah. 
tarn hd ’ ndmantrya * nutdhuparkani papdu. 3. tain ho 'odea 
kirk v id van no ddlbhyd 'ndmantrya madhuparkam pibasi 'ti. 
sdmavdiryam* prapadye 'ti ho 'vdca. *. turn ha tatrdi 4 'va 
paprarcha pad vdpdu tad veltJxdS Hi. hinkdro vd any a sa iti. 
». yad agndu lad vctthdS iti. prastdvo vd asya sa iti. a. pad 
indre tad vetthdS iti. ddir vd asya sa iti. i. pat somtd/rhuspa- 
tyos 1 tad vetthdS iti. udffUho vd asya sa iti. b. yad apoinos tad 
vetthdS iti. pratihdro vd asya sa iti. o. yad vipvesn devests' tad 
vetthdS' iti. upadravo vd asya sa iti. io. yat. prqjdpatdu tad 
vetthdS iti. nidhanarh vd asya tad iti ho 'vdca, drstyath vd asya tad 

gods the upadrava, Prajiipati the nidhana. 10 . Vorily those 
are all tho divinities; thoso are gold. Praised by all divini¬ 
ties it is of him who knows thus; and from all divinities ho is 
cut off who speaks ill of one who knows thus. 

I. 50. i. Now Brahmadatta Cnikitanoya went to tho Kuril 
Abhipratiirin Kak?aseni. lie (A.) offered him a honoy-potion 
(madhuparka). a. Now his purohita ^iiunaka, stepping forth, 
sat down near by. He (B.) drank the honey-potion without 
addressing him ($.). j. He (<?.) said to him (B.): “As know¬ 
ing what, 0 Dalbhya, dost thou drink tho honoy-potion without 
addressing [mo] ?” “ Having recourse to that which belongs to 
the strength of the sdman (?),” he (B.) said. 4 . IIo (£.) asked 
him (B.) just there: “ Dost thou know that which is in Viiyu?” 
“Vorily, tho hiiikdra of it.” s. “Dost thou know that which 
is in Agni?” “Verily, tho prastdva of it.” e. “Dost thou 
know that which is in Indra?” “Verily, the ddioi it.” t. “Dost 
thou know that which is in Soma and Bjhaspati?” “Verily, the 
udgilha of it.” s. “ Dost thou know that which is in the two 
A 9 VUI 8 ?” “ Verilv, the pratihara of it.” o. Dost thou know 
that which is in all. the gods?” “Verily, the upadrava of it.” 
10 . “ Dost thou know that which is in Prajiipati ?” « Verily, the 


58. u hirany. 

59. 1 B. led-; A. drain. *C. ends here. l -yap. * A. -mantrafy. » sd- 
mavdiryyd, the r cancelled. ‘A. tata. 5 A.B somdb-. 'B. repeats d-. 
'A. oin. 
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bandhuld vdi any a " se 'ti. n. sa ho ’t idea namas te ‘slu bhagavo 
vidvan apd madhuparkam iti. ia. atha he 'tar ah papraccha 
kimdevutyam" sdmaoairyam" jyrapadye 'ti. yaddcvatydsu stv- 
vata iti ho 'mica taddcoatyum iti. is. tad etat Mid/iv eva pra • 
tyuktamvydptir vil asytii 'sc 'ti ho 'odea brfdiy ere 'ti. me 
'dam to tutmo ‘karme 'ti ho 'mica, nidi 'va no 'tiprdk.fir iti. 
m. m ho 'mica 'pmlcxyam odva tvd deuatdm apraksyaih vdna 
tod deoutiiydi dcvatdh. odgdaoiUyaih adma vdeo mono deoatd 
tnanasah pagaoah papdndm osadhaya osadhlndm dpah. tad clad 
adbhyo" jiltath sd/nd 'jwi pratisthitam iti. 59. 

aftddafe •nuvtUca caturthalj hhanrfali. 

I. 60. i. dcmlaurd aspardhanta. te devdt manaso . 'dagdyan.' 
tad e*din asurd abhidrvtyu* pdpmand samasjjan.* taemdd bahu 
kim ca kith ca manaso dhydyati. pmyath edi 'nena dhyayati 
pdpam eft. a. te vdeo 'dagdyan. torn tathdi 'vd* 'human .' ta- 
smdd bahu kim ca kim ca oiicd vadati. satya/h * cdV 'nayd 

nidhana of it,” he said; “that of it belongs to the sages (m); 
that is its connection.” u. IIo (Q.) said : “ Homage be to thee, 
reverend sir; with knowledge hast thou drunk the honey-notion.” 
». Thou the other one (A.) asked : “ What divinities has that 
which belongs to the strength of tho adman (?) to whioli thou 
hast recourse ?" “ What divinities the [verses] have with which 
the praise (stotra) is sung,” he (B.) said, “ those it has as divinities.” 
is. “That was well answered; that is its accomplishment (?),” 
ho said; “just talk.” “Don’t! Wo have done thee this honor,” 
he said ; “ do not ask us too much.” i«. He said: “ I should 
have asked thoo about the divinity, I should have asked 
thee about tho divinities of the divinity. Tho sdman has speooh 
as its divinity ; mind is the divinity of speech, the domestic 
animals [are the divinity] of mind, the herbs [are the divinity] 
of tho domestio animals, the waters [are the divinity] of the 
herbs. That same is the sdman born from the waters, standing 
firm in the waters.” 

I. 60 . i. The gods and the Asuras contended. The gods sang 
the udffitha with the mind. The Asuras, running against this 
[mindl of them, mixed it with evil. Therefore with the mind 
one thinks many a thing of one kind and another ; both [what is] 
good one thinks with it and [what is] evil. a. They sang the 
udgitha with speech. That [speech] they treated in just the 


59. 10 A. avya. 11 A. -vatyd. '* samavhiyyd. uttam . u bhyo. 

60. 1 'gtly-. * -drak$ya or -dratya, ‘ -sraj-. * va. l kur-. * -tya. 
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vadaty anrtam ca. to cdkmso 'dayayan. tatAdi Vi Vir- 

t»on. tasmad bahu him ca kirn ca caksusd papyati. darpaniyam 
cdi 'ncna papyaty adarpan'tyarh ca. 4. te protreno ’ dayayan. 

tathai Vi ’ kuroan. tasmad bahu kith ca kirii * ca' protrena 
ptmoli. pravaruyarn cdi 'ncna prnoty apravaniyum ca. 0. & 
‘pdneno ’ dayayan. tarn tathai 'vd 'kuroan. tasmad Mu kirii ca 
him cd 'pdnena jiyhrati. surabhi cdi ’ncna jif/hrati duryandhi 
ca. 0. tc prdneno 'dagdyan.* athi i Wd ddravahs tathd karix - 
ydma fti manyamdndh. 7. «a yaMd * pmdnam rind lost/,or '• m- 
dhvahsetdi 'vatu cod 'surd vyadhvahsanta." m exo 'ptnd "kha- 
noth ' 9 yat prduuh. b. /*« yathd 'pmdnam dkhunam " loxtho'* 
vidhvunsufa ovum ova sa vidhvahsatc yu couth itidodfitam vpa- 

vaduti. 00. 

affddape 'nuvdke pnSlcamah khatulalp a^ddapo 'nuvilka* samdptah. 

H. 1. 1. dcvdndrii vdi sad udgdtdra dsan vdk ca rnunap ca cak- 
sup ca protrarh cd *pdnap ca prdnap ca. a. to •dhrixjanta teno 
'dydtrd dikxdmahdi ycnd 'puhatya mrtyum upa/uityu pdpmdtiam 


BAino way. Therefore with speech one speaks many a thing of 
this kind and of that; both [what is] truo one speaks with it and 
[what is] untrue. «. Thoy sang the udgltha with sight. That 
[flight] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore witli 

S it ono sees many a thing of this kind and of that; both 
at is] seemly ono sees with it and [what isj unsoomly. 
4. Thoy sang the udg'Uha with hearing. That hearing] thoy 
treatod in just the same manner. Therefore wit hearing ono 
hears many a thing of this kind and of that; both [what is] 
worth hearing one hoars with it and [what is] not worth hear¬ 
ing. t. They sang the udgltha with exhalation. That [exhala¬ 
tion] thoy treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
exhalation one smells many a thing of this kind and of that; 
both what is fragrant one smells with it and what is of bad odor. 
«. They sang the uda'Uha with breath. Then the Asuras ran up, 
thinking : “ Wo will treat it in the same manner.” 7. As a clod 
of earth colliding with a stone would break to pieces, even so the 
Asuras broke to pieces. Breath is this stone as a target. 8 . As 
a clod of earth, colliding with a stone as a target, breaks to 
pieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks ill of one who 
knows thus. 


II. 1 . >. Of the gods there were six udgutars: viz., speech and 
mind and sight and hearing and exhalation and breath, a. They 
resolved : “ Let us consecrate ourselves with that udgdtar by- 

60 . ‘A. om. »B. -gdt. "A. sate; B. -?antd. '» -noth. '*B. 

anem. 
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svargam lokam iydme 'ti . s. te ‘bruvan vdco 'dgatrd diksdmahd 
iti. te vdco 'dgatrd 'diksanta . sa gad eva vdcd vadati tad utmana 
dgdyud alha ya itare kdmds tan devebhyah. 4. turn' pdpmd 
'nvasrjyata. ad ' yad eva vdcd pdpam vadati sa eva sa pdjmd. 
». te ‘bruvan na vdi no ‘yam mrtyum * na pdpmdnam alyavdkslt. 
manaso 'dgatrd diksdmahd iti. e. te manaso 'dgatrd 'dlksanta. 
sa gad eva manaad dhydyuli tad utmana dgdyud at/ia ya Hare 
kdmds tdn devebhyah. 7. tat pdjmd 'nvasijyata. sa yad eva ma- 
nasd pdpath dhydyati sa ova sa pdptnd. e. te ‘bruvan* no nvdva ‘ 
no ‘yam mrtyum 1 na pdpmdnam atyavdks'U.* caksuso 'dgatrd 
diksdmahd iti. o. te caksuso 'dgatrd 'dlksanta sa yad eva cak- 
susd papyuti tad utmana' dgdyad atha ya itare kdmds tdn deve- 
bhyuL jo. tut pdjnnd 'nvasrjyata. sa yad eva caksitsd pdpam 
pupyuti [sa eva sa pupmd], 11. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no *yam 
mrtyum tut pdpmdnam atyavdks'U. protreno 'dgatrd diksdmahd 
iti. 10. te protreno 'dgatrd ’dlksanta. sa yad eva protrenu ppxoti 
tad utmana dgdyad atha ya itare kdmds tdn devebhyah. it. tat 

whom, having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, 
wo may go to the heavenly world.” 3. They said : “Let us con¬ 
secrate ourselves with speech as udgdtar." They consecrated 
themselves with speech as udgdtar. What one speaks with 
spceoh, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires are, those 
[it sang] to the gods. «. Evil was created after it. What evil 
thing one speaks with speech, that is that evil. ». They said : 
“Verily, this one hath not earriod ns boyond death, nor beyond 
evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with the mind as udgdtar." 
0. They consecrated themselves with tho mind as udgdtar. What 
ono thinks with tho mind, that it sang to itself; and what the 
other desires are, those (it sang] to the gods. 7. Evil was created 
after it. What evil thing one thinks with tho mind, that is that 
ovil. e. They said : “ Verily, this one hath not carried us be¬ 
yond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with 
sight as udgdtar." 0. They consecrated themselves with sight as 
udgdtar. What one sees with sight, that it sang to itself; and 
what the other desires are, those (Tt sang] to the gods. 10. Evil 
was created after it. What evil thing one sees with sight [that 
is that evil]. 11. They said: “Verily, this ono hath not carried 
us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves 
with hearing as udgdtar." u. They consecrated themselves with 
hearing as udgdtar. What one hears with hearing, that it sang 
to itself; and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the 
gods. u. Evil was created after it. What evil thing one hears 
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pdpmd ’ nvasrjyata . sa yad eva protrena pdpam pmoti sa eva sa 
pdpmd. w. te ‘bruvan no twdva no ‘yam mrtyum na pupmdnam 
atyavdkslt. apdneno *dgdtrd diksdmahd iti. is. te ‘pdneno 'dgdtrd 
’ dtksanta. sa yad cod \pdnend \pdniti tad dtmana dgdyad atha 
ya Hare kdmds tan deoebhyah. i«. turn pdpmu- ’ nvasrjyata. sa 
yad eod 'pdnena pupaih gund/am apdniti sa eva sa pdpmd. 
i 7 . te ‘bruvan no nvdva no *yam mrtyuth na pdpmdnam atyavu • 
ksit. pruneno 'dgulrd d'lksdmahd iti. is. to prdneno 'dgdtrd 
'dVcsanta. sa yad eva prdnena prdnili tad dtmauu dgdyad atha 
ya ilare kdmds tun deoebhyah. i®. tarn pdpmd nd 'nvasrjyata. 
na hy elena prdnena pdpam vuduti na pupaih dhydyati na 
pdipam papyati na pdpam prnoti na pdpam gandUuim apdniti .' 
so. tend 'pa/uitya mrtyum apahatya pdpmdiutrh svargath lokam 
dyan. apahatya hdi 'va mrtyum apahatya pdpmdnarh soar gain 
lokam eti ya evavi veda. 61. 

prathamc 'nuvdke prathamali khandali. 

II. 2. i. sd yd sd vdg dsU so l gnir abhavat. a. atha yat tan 
man a Oslt sa candramd abhavat. s. atha yat tac caksnr d sit sa 
ddityo * bhavat. «. atha yat tac chrotram dsU Id imd dipo * bhta - 

with hearing, that is that evil. u. They said : “ Verily, this one 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let ns con- 
scorate ourselves with exhalation ns udgdtar." is. Thoy conse¬ 
crated themselves with exhalation as udgdtar. What one exhales 
with exhalation, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires 
are, those [it sang] to the gods. is. Evil was created after it. 
What evil odor one exhales with exhalation, that is that evil. 
17 . Thoy said : “ Verily, this one hath not carried us beyond 
death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrato ourselves with breath 
as udgdtar."' is. They consecrated themselves with breath as 
udgdtar. What ono breathes with breath, that it sang to itself; 
and what the other desires are, those [it sang) to the gods, 
is. No evil was created after that. For witli this breath one 
speaks no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, 
hears no evil thing, exhales no evil odor. so. By it having smit¬ 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, they went to tho 
heavenly world. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he who knows thus goes to the heavenly world. 

II. 2 . i. What this speech was, that became Agni. s. And 
what this mind was, that became the moon. *. And what this 
sight was, that became the sun. «. And what this hearing was, that 


1 . i apariti. 
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van. td u cva vipve devdh. b. atha yas so ‘patm dslt sa brhaspa- 
tir ahhavat. yad asydi vdco brhalyui patis tasmdd brhaspatih. 
a. atha yas sa prana dslt sa prajdpatir abhavat. sa esa pntrl 
prajdvdn udgltho yah 1 pranah. tasya svara eva prujdJi. prajd- 
vdn b/avati ya evam veda. t. tarn hdi Ham eke pratyaksam eva 
ydyanti prdndS prdndS prdndS hum bhd ova iti. b. tad u ho 
'vdca pdtydyanis tata etarn arhuti pratyaksam gdtum. yad vdva 
vdcd karoti tad clad evd ’sya krtam bhavutl Hi. o. atha vd ala 7 
rksdnmor eva jtrajdtih. sa yad dhinkaroty abhy eva tena bran- 
dati. 1 atha yat prastdnty di' Hut tena plavatc. atha yad ddim 
adotto rein eva tena siflcati. atha yad udgdyati reta eva tena 
riktmh sanibhdvuyati .* atha yat pratiharati reta ova tena sain- 
bhfltam pruvardhayati. atha yad upadravuti reta eva tena pra- 
vrddham vikaroti. atha yan nidhanam upiliti reta eva tena 
vikrtarn prajanayati. sdi \sa rksdmnoh 8 jtrajdtih. io. sa ya 
evam etdm rksdmnoh prajdtim veda pra hdi ’warn rksdmani 
janayatah. 68. 

prathame *nuvdke dvitiyab khanr,lah. prathamo *nuvdkas samdptafy. 


bccamo these quarters ; and those are all tho gods. o. And what 
this exhalation was, that became Brhaspati. Bccauso ho is tho 
husband (lord, pati) of this great (brhalX) speech, therefore ho is 
[called] Brhaspati. «. And what this breath was, that became 
Prajftpati. That same, viz. breath, is rich in sons, rich in off¬ 
spring, the udgltha. Of it tone is tho offspring. Rich in off¬ 
spring becomes ho who knows thus. 7. Some sing that [breath] 
openly: “ Breath, breath, breath, hum, bhd, oud.” e. And 9 ^* 
tv Ay an i said regarding this : “Therefore it is possible to sing it 
directly. Verily, what he porforms with speech, that same is 
performed of him.” s. Now [about] the generation of tho re 
and tho sdman. In that he utters the hinkdra , thereby lie 
cries to [her]. In that ho utters the prastdva, thereby he 
mounts. In that he utters the ddi, thereby he emits seed. In 
that he utters the udgltha, thereby he causes the emitted seed 
to come to life. In that ho utters the pratihdra, thereby he 
causes the seed, come to life, to grow forth. In that he utters 
the upadrava, ho develops the seed, having grown forth. In tliat 
he enters upon the nidhanu, thereby lie causes the seed, being un¬ 
folded, to be born forth. That is the generation of the rc and 
of the sdman. io. He who thus knows tliis generation of the rc 
and of the sdman , him the rc and the sdman propagate. 


2. 1 A .yat. *A. atom; B. atha. *B. kurvati. 4 e. ‘-bhdv-; A. 
om. ypti. atha yat pratiharati. ‘A. s&mnoh ; B. ksamnoh. 
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II. 3 . i. esa eve 'dam agra tisld ya x esa tapati. sa esa sarvestim' 
bhuttintim tejo hara indriyam vlryam tidtiyo "rdhva udakrtimat. 
a. so ‘ktimayattii ’leant evil 'ksaram svtidu mrdu ’ devtintim va- 
tutme ‘ Hi? a. sa *«;><> Hapyata. sa Capas taplvdi 'kam evti* 
’ksaram abhavat'. *. tam dev tip ca rsayap co 'pasamtiipsan. 
athtii 'so ‘suran bhutahano ‘srjattii 'tasya ptipmano ‘ nanvtiga- 
mtiya. o. tom t>dco 'pasamtiipsan. te vticam sumtirohan. testim 
i Htcam parytidalta. tasmtit parytidaUti vtik. salyarh ca hy 
enayti vudaty anrtam ca. «. tammanaso 'pasamtiipsan. te ma¬ 
fias samtiro/tan. testim manafi parytidalta. tasmtit parytidattam 
inanas. pimyurh oa hy enena dhytiyati ptiparh ca. 7 . tam 
caksuso 'pasamtiipsan. te catcsus samarohan. testim caksah par- 
ytidutta, tasmtit parydtlarii * caksuh. darpanlyam ca hy enena 
papyaty adar partly am ca. *. tam protreno 'pasamtiipsan. tc 
protram sumtirohan. testim protram parytidatta. tasmtit parytit- 
tam B protram, pravaniyarh ctii 'nsna prnoty apravaniyarh ca. 
9 . tam aptineno 'pasamtiipsan. te ptinarh sumtirohan. testim 
aptinam parytidatta. tasmtit parytitto ‘ ptinah. sural/hi ca hy 

II. 3 . i. Thin [nniverso] in tho beginning was he who burns 
here. This same, taking the splendor, the grasp, tho vitality, the 
virility of all beings, wont upward. 9. lie desired : “ May wo 
win the ono sweet soft syllablo of tho gods.” a. Ho performed 
penance. He having performed penance becamo the ono syllable. 
«. That gods and sages desired together to obtain. Thon ho 
oroated orcaturc-slaying Asuras, in order to provent evil from 

G ng after, a. That they desired together to obtain by speeoh. 

ey ascended speech togother. Ifo took possession of their 
speech. Therefore speeoh is taken possession of ; for [what is] 
true ono speaks with it and [what isl untrue. «. That they 
desired together to obtain by mind. They ascended mind to¬ 
gether. Ho took possession o‘f their mind. Therefore mind is 
taken possession ot ; for [what is] good one thinks with it and 

I what is] evil. i. That thoy desired together to obtain by sight, 
’hey ascended sight togother. He took possession of their 
sight. Therefore sight is taken possession of; for [what is] 
seemly one sees with it and [what is] unseemly, s. That they 
desired together to obtain by hearing. They ascended hearing 
together. He took possession of their hearing. Therefore hear¬ 
ing is taken possession of. For [what is] worth hearing one 
hears with it and [what is] not worth hearing, o. That they 
desired together to obtain by exhalation. They ascended exhala¬ 
tion together. He took possession of their exhalation. There- 


3. 1 B. sa. a -jd. l madu. 'om. i eti. *divd. 5 repeat from hbove 
udevdndm. ’paryy&ttaih. » A. parydtta; B. parydptaih. • 
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enena jighrati durgundhi ca, 10. turn primero \pasatniipsan. 
tain prdneno ’ pasaiiiiipnuvan . u. athii ’surd bliutuhana adra- 
van mohayisyuma iti manyamdndJt. u. sa yat Id 'gmdnam 
rtuu lostho" vidhvahsctui 'vain and 'surd vyadhoahsauta. sa eso 
l pnxd "khano yat primal}. 13. sa yathi 'gminain dJeluinam rtvd 
lostho " vidhiiahsatq evam ova sa nid/uuiiisate yu evam vidvdnsum 
ujiavadati. fi 3 . 

dvitlyc. ‘nuvdka jmitluuiuUj khampilp 


II. 4 . i. sa esavugi dlptagra udy’itho yat priiruth.' csa lit 'dam 
sarvam vage kurute. a. vagi hhamti vape' svdn kuruto ya evam 
neda. asya hy asdn at/rc dlpyutctt umusya 1 nd sah.‘ a. tarn hdi 
'tain udgUhum gdtydyanir dcasfn nag I diptdgra iti. diptigrd ha 
vd asya klrtir hhavati ya evam veda. *. df/hdlir iti kdrlriida- 
yah. prdnaih vd ana prajdh paguva dbhavanti. sa ya evam 
etam dhhdtir * ity updsta di 'oa prdnena prajayd pagubhir blui- 
vati, *. sambhfdir' iti siityayajiUiyah. prinam vd anu prajdh 
pagams sambhavunti. sa ya evam etam sumbhdtir ity updstc 
sum e[v«] prdnena prajayd pagubhir bhanati. a. prubhdtir iti 
gdilandh . 4 prdnam vd anu prajdh pagavah prabhavanti. sa 

forts exhalation in taken possession of: for fragrance one smells 
with it and bad odor. 10. That the}' desired together to obtain 
by breath. That they obtained togothcr by breath, n. Then 
the creature-slaying Asuras ran unto [them], thinking: “ We 
will confound [them].” ia. = I. 60. a., is. = I. 60. a. 

II. 4 . i. That same, viz. breath, is the controling flame-pointed 
udgltha. For it gets this all into control, a. lie becomes con¬ 
troling, he gets ms people into control who knows thus ; for 
docs yonder ono flame at this ono’s point or this one at yonder 
one’s ? a. That same udgltha <?iityfiyani calls 4 the controling 
one, the flame-pointed one.’ Verily flame-pointed becomes his 
fame who knows thus. 4 . The Kiirlriidis [call it] ‘existence’ 
(, dbhilti ). Verilv, along with breath offspring and domestic 
animals exist, whoso thus worships it as existence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he exists. a. The Siityaya- 
jfiis [call it] 4 origination’ (sambhuli). Verilv, along with breath 
offspring and domestic animals originate. V hoso thus worships 
it as origination, with breath, with offspring, with domestic 
animals he originates, a. The <?ailanas [call it] 4 prevalence» ( pra - 
bhdti). Verily, along with breath offspring and domestic aui- 

8 . u losto. 

4 . 1 insert e?aii ta hi 'daihsarvaih vage kurute. 1 -go. 1 'mu?-. *atah. 
1 -bhur. 1 g&ufi-. 
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ya evam etam prabhdtir ity update jmti 'va prdnena' prajayd 
papubhir bhavali. 7. Ihvtir* Hi bhdUafnnahprdnam vd anu 
prajCth papavo bhavanti. sa ya evam etam bhiitir ity upmte b/a- 
vaty eva prdnena prajayd papubhih. e. aparodhb * ‘naparuddha 
iti purma; pdiilanah. e-m hy aaiyam aparunuddhi 1 * ndi ’tarn 
any alt., cm ha" vu 'ay a dvisantam" bhrdtroyam aparunuddhi 
ya evam oedn. 6 'J,. 

dvitiye ‘nuvdkc dvitiyaJt khmylaij. 


II. 5 . 1. ekavlru' ity * drurieyahl eko hy evdi ’sa viro yut prdnah. 
d hd ’sydii ’ho viro viryavail jdyale ya evam veda. a. ekaputru 
iti cdikitdneyah. eko* hy evdi'sa putro yat prunah. 3. sa u eva 
dviputra iti. dvdu hi prdndpdndu. *. sa u eva triputra * iti. 
trayo hi prdno l pdno vydna/}. a. sa n eva catusputra iti.- cat- 
vdro hi prdno ‘pdno vydnas samdnah. a. sa 11 eva paficaputra 
iti. pailca hi prdno* l pdno vydnas samuno ‘vdnah. 7. sa u e»a 
satputra iti. sad did' prdno l pdno vydnas samdno ‘vuna uddnah. 
s. sa u eva saplaputra iti. sapta hi ’me pirsanydh jmindh. 0. sa 

mals prevail. Wlioso thus worships it as prevalence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he prevails. 7. The Bhfil- 
Iabins {call itj ‘coming into being’ ( bhfUi). Verily, along with 
breath offspring and domestic animals come into being. Whoso 
thus worships it as coming into being, with breath, with offspring, 
with domestic animals he comes into being. 8 . Parana Qftilana 
[calls it] ‘the unexcluded exclusion.’ For it excludes another, 
[but] another [does] not [exclude] it. Verily, it excludes the hate- 
iul rival of him who knows thus. 

II. 5 . 1. Aruneya [calls it] ‘ sole hero.’ For that, viz. breath, 
is sole hero. Of him a sole hero, rich in heroism, is born who 
knows thus. 3. Qaikituueya [calls it] ‘ having one sou.’ For that, 
viz. breath, is the only son. 3. It is also having two sons. For 
breath and exhalation are two. «. It is also having three sons. 
For breath, exhalation, and vydna are three. a. It is also having 
four sons. For breath, exhalation, vydna , [and] samdna are 
four. 6 . It is also having five sons. For breatn, exhalation, 
vydna, samdna, [and] avdna are five. 7. It is also having six 
sons. For breatn, exhalation, vydna, samdna, avdna, [and] 
uddna are six. 8 . It is also having seven sons. For these 
breaths in the head are seven. 9. It is also having nine sons. 


4. T B. inserts pajayd. 8 A. bftur. * avaroddha. 10 A. -nadvi. " A. 
se. lt -ta. "-bin-. 
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u eva navaputra iti. s/ipla hi pirsanydh' prdnd dvdv avdficdu. 

10. sa u eva dapaputra Hi. sapta pi rsanydh prana dvdv avuHcdu 
ndbhydm dapamah. n. sa u eva bahuputrd ’ iti. etasya hi ’ yarn ,0 
sarvdh prajdh. 12. etam ha snia vdi tad udgthiafn vidvuhsah 
pftrve brdhmandh kdradguyina" Cthvh kali te putrdn dgdsydma 
iti. 66. 

dvitiye ‘nuvdke trtiyah, khandah. 

II, 0 . 1. sa yadi brilyud ekam 1 ma dgdye Hi prana udgitha iti 
vidvan ekam manasd dhydyet. eko hi j/rdnah. eko h& ’syd "ju¬ 
gate. 2. sa yadi brilyud dvdu tna dgdye Hi prdna udgitha ity 
eva vidvan dvdv manasd dhydyet. dvdu 1 hi prdndpdndu .* dvdu* 
hdi \'a ’syd ”jdyete.' a. sa yadi bruydl tnn ma' dgdye Hi prdna 
udgitha ity eva vidodhs trin manasd dhydyet. trayo hi prdno 
l pdno vydnah. trayo hdi 'vd ’syd ” jdyante. *. sa 1 yadi bruydc 
caturo ma dgdye Hi prdna udgitha ity eva vidvdhp caturo ma¬ 
nasd dhydyet. catvdro hi prdno l pdno vydnas* samdnah. catvdro 
hdi 'vd r sy& "jdyante. a. sa yadi bruydt pafica ma- dgdye Hi 
prdna udgitha ity eva vidvan pafica matiasd dhydyet. pafica hi 

For there are seven breaths in the head [and] two downward ones. 
10. It is also having ten sons. For there are seven breaths in the 
head, two downward ones, [and] the tenth in the navel. 11. It is 
also having many sons. For this [earth] is all its offspring. 

12. Verily, knowing thus this udgitha, the brahmans of old when 
they sang a wish [to any one] used to say: “How many sons 
shall we sing unto thee ?” 

II. 6 . 1. If he should say : “Sing one unto me,” knowing that 
breath is ihe udgitha, he should think one with his mind. For 
breath is one. Truly, one is born unto him. 2. If he should 
say : “ Sing two unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, 
he should think two with his mind. For breath and exhalation 
are two. Truly, two are born unto him. 3. If he should sav; 
“Sing three unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, he 
should think three with his mind. For breath, exhalation, [and] 
vydna are three. Truly, - three arc born unto him. 4 . If he 
should say : “ Sing four unto me,” knowing that breath is the 
udgitha, he should think four with his mind. For breath, exhala¬ 
tion, vydna, [and] samdna are four. Truly, four are born unto him. 
s. If he should say : “Sing five unto me,” knowing that breath 
is the udgitha, he should think five with his mind. For breath, 


5. •A.-dth. • B. vasuputra. 10 A. yam; B. dayam. "-g&ina. 
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jyrano l pdno vydnas samdno ‘vdnah. pafica hdi 'vd 'syd "jdyante. 
«. sa yadi bruydt san nut dgdye 'ti prdna udgitha ity eva vidvdn 
san manasd dhydyet. sad dhi' prdno *pdno vydnas samdno ‘vdna 
uddnah. sad dhui* 'vd 'sjd "jdyante. 7 . sa yadi bruydt sapta 
ma dgdye Hi prana, udgitha ity eva vidvdn sapta manasd dhydt- 
yet. sapta hi Hue pirsanydh prdndL sapta hdi 'vd 'syd "jdyante. 
*. sa yadi Irxiydn naoa ma dgdye 'ti prana udgitha ity eva 
vidvdn luiva manasd dhydyet. sapta firsanyd/i prana dvuv 
avdflcuu. nava hdi 'vd 'syd "jdyante. o. sa yadi hrdyful data 
ma dgdye 'ti. prdna udgitha ity eva vidvdn data' manasd dhyd¬ 
yet. sapta pirsanydh prdna dvdv avdilcdu ndbhydrh da$amuh. 
daga hdi 'vd 'syd "jdyante. io. sa yadi briiydt sahasram ma 
dgdye 'ti prdna udf/ithu ity eva vidvdn sahasram manasd dhyd¬ 
yet. sa/uurath hdi Ha ddityarapmayaJi. le" *sya putrdh. saha- 
srurh hdi 'vd 'syd "jdyante. n. evaih hdi " 'vdi 'tarn udgUham 
para dtndrah iaksivdtiis trasadasyur iti ptirve mahdrtydt" pro- 
triyds suhasruputram upaniseduh. te lui sarva eva sahasraputrd 
dsu/i. n. sa ♦/«" evdi 'varh vcda satiasram hdi 'vd 'sya putrd 
bhavanli. G6. 

dvitiye •nuvdkc caturthah khw.nfal}. dvitlyo •nuvdkas samdptah. 

exhalation, vydna, samdna, [and] avdna are five. Truly five are 
born unto him. 8. If ho should Hay : “Sin^ nix unto me," know¬ 
ing that breath is the udgitha, ho should think six with his mind. 
For breath, exhalation, vydna, samdna, avdna, uddna aro six. 
Truly, six aro born unto him. 7. If he should say : “ Sing seven 
unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, he should think sevon 
with his mind. For theso breaths in the head aro seven. Truly, 
seven are born unto him. 8. If he should say : “ Sing nine unto 
mo,” knowing that breath is the udgitha , he should think nine with 
his mind. There are seven breaths in the head [and] two down¬ 
ward ones. Truly, nine are born unto him. #. It be should say : 
“ Sing ton unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha , he should 
think ten with his mind. There aro seven breaths in the head, 
two downward ones, [and] tho tenth in the navel. Truly, ten arc 
born unto him. io. If he should say : “ Sing a thousand for me,” 
knowing that breath is the udgitha, lie should think a thousand 
with his mind. Truly, a thousand are the rays of the sun. Thoy are 
basons. Truly, a thousand are born unto him. n. Para Atnara, 
Kaksivant, Trasadasyu, great kings of old, scholars in sacred lore, 
thus studied this same udgitha of a thousand sons. All of them 
bad a thousand sons. He who knows thus, of him there come to 
be a thousand sons. 
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II. 7 . i. garydto 1 vdi manavah prdcydm sthcdydm* ayajataS 
tasmin ha bhutdny udgilhe \pitvam * esireS 2. tarn devd brhas- 
patino ’dgutrd diksdmahd iti purastdd dgacchann ayarh ta 
udgdyatv iti. bambend ' "jadvisena pitaro daksinato' ‘yam ta 
udgdyatv ity ufanasd kdvyend" 'surdh‘ papcud" ayarh ta udgd¬ 
yatv ity aydsyend 11 ”hgirasena manusyu uttarato f yaih ta udgd¬ 
yatv iti. s. sa he ” n ksdrh cakre hantdi 'nun prcchdni kiyato ” 
vd e/ca ige kiyata ekah kiyata eka Hi. *. sa ho ’uaca brhaspatinC * 
yan me tvam udgdyeh kirn tatas sydd iti. 1 '. a. sa" ho ’vuca 
devesv cva prls sydd devesv Igd svargam u tv dm lokaih gamaye- 
yam iti. a. atha ho 'vuca bambam djadvisam yan rue tvam 
■udgdyeh kirn tatas sydd iti. r. sa ho ’ vuca pitrsv eva pm sydit 
pitrsv igd svargam u tvurrt lokaih gamayeyam iti. &. atha ho 
’vdco ’ganasarh kuvyam yan " me" tvam udgdyeli kirn tatas sydd 
iti. 9. sa ho ’vuca *surest eva pm sydd usuresv ipd" svargam u 
tvdm lokam gamayeyam iti. jo. atha bo ’vdcd ’ydsyam dhgira- 

II. 7 . 1. Qaryata Milnava made a sacrifice on the eastern site. 
With him created beings sought a share in the udgitha. 2. Unto 
him the gods came from the east (front) [saying]: “Let us con¬ 
secrate ourselves with Bjhaspati as udgdtar. Eet this one sing 
the udgitha for thee.” With Bamba Ajadvisa the Fathers [came] 
from the south (right) [saying]: “Let this one sing the udgitha 
for thee.” With Ujanas* Kfivya the Asuras [came] from the 
west (rear) [saying]: “Let this one sing the udgitha for thee.” 
With Ayfisya Aiigirasa men [came] from the north (left) [say¬ 
ing]: “ Let this one sing the uagitha for thee.” ». He considered: 
“ Come now, I will ask them how great the power of the one is, 
how great the power of the other is, how great the power of the 
other (third) is.” «. He said to Bjhaspati: “If thou shouldst 
sing the udgitha for me, what would be the result of it ?” s. He 
said: “ Among the gods there would be fortune, among the gods 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
». Then he said to Bamba Ajadvisa : “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgitha for me, what would be the result of it ?” 7. He said : 
“ Among the Fathers there would be fortune, among the Fathers 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
s. Then he said to U§anas Kiivya: “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgitha i or me, what would be the result of it?” 9. He said : 
“ Among the Asuras there would be fortune, among the Asuras 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
10. Then he said to Ayasya Angiiasa: “If thou shouldst sing 


7. l gdyyd-. * sthdlydm. 1 ajdyata. 4 B. ‘pisaam. s difire. 1 birhb-. 
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sarh yon me tvam" udgdyeh kim talas sydcl iti. 11. sa ho ’vdca 
devan eva devaloke dadhydm" manusydn mannsyaloke pitfn” 
jntrloke nudeyd ’smdl Mead asurdn" svargam u tiuhh lokam 
gamayeyam iti. 67 . 

trtxyt ‘nuvdke prathamaJi khauijah. 

II. 8 . i. sa ho ’vdca tvam me bhagava ndgdya ya etasya sarva- 
sya yapo' [*«»] Hi. a. tasya hd 'ydsya evo 'jjagdu. tasmdd ndgdtd 
vrta utlaruto nivepanarh lipseta. etad dlui ltd "ruddJtam uioepa - 
noth yad uttaratah. i. uttarata dyato ‘ydsya diigirasap par - 
yutasya* mdnavusyo 'jjagdu, sa prdnena devdn deraJokc l da- 
dhdd apduena manusydn mannsyaloke vydnena /ritru* pitr - 
loke hinkdrena vqjrend 'smdl lokdd asurdn anudata. a, tdn 
ho ’vdca dilram gacohate Hi, sa dilro ha ndtvta lokuh. tarn ha 
jagmu/i. ta cte 'surd asambhdvyam * pardbhOtdh. #. ohundohhir 
eva vded parydtam* mdnavam svargam lokam gamuydm cakdra. 
a. te ho "cur asurd eta tarn veddima yo no •yam itthanm adhatte Hi. 
tata % digacohan . 4 turn elyd * papyan. i. te ‘bruvann ayam vd 
dsya Hi. yad abruvann ayam vd dsya iti tasmdd uyamdsyah. 

the udgilha forme, what would bo the result of it?” ii. IIo 
said : “ I should plaoo the gods in the world of tho gods, men in 
the world of men, tho Fathers in tho world of the Fathers ; I 
should push tho Asuras away from this world; and I should cause 
thee to go to the heavenly world.” 

II. 8 . i. He ( 9 -) said: “Sing thou, rovorend sir, the udffUha 
for me, who art the glory of this all.” j. Of him AyOsva sang 
tho udgitha. Therefore on xidgutar, when choRcn, should desire 
to take his resting-nlace in tho north (left). B'or that resting- 

C ce whioh is in tho north is not obstructed, a. Having conic 
m the north, Aynsya Ahgirasa sang the udgitha of yw.viUa 
M&nava. By breath he placed the gods in tho world of the gods, 
by exhalation men in the world of men, by thoti.ydna the Fathers 
in the world of the Fathers, by the hinkdra [asj thunderbolt he 
pushed the Asuras away from this world. 4 . lie said to them : 
“Go ye afar.” That is a world named ‘afar.’ They went to it. 
These same Asuras were irretrievably defeated, a. By the 
metres, by speech, ho caused ^aryata Miinava to go to the 
heavenly world. «. These Asuras said : “ Come, let us know 
him who placed us thus.” Thereupon they came. Having come, 
they saw him. 7 . They said: “ Verily he (ayam) is in the mouth 
(dsya).” Because they said : “Verily he is in the mouth,” there- 
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ayumOayo r ha vdi ndmdi 'sah. turn aydsya Hi parokaam uca- 
ksate. 8 . sa prano vd ayusyah. prano ha vd endn sa nunude. 
o. sa ya evath vidvdn udgdyati prdnendi ’va devan devaloke 
dadhdty apdnena* manusydn" manusyaloke vydncna pilfti • pitr- 
lo/cc MiUarena? >va uajrend ’smdl lokdd dvisantam bhrdtrvyam 
middle. 6 ti. 

trtiye ‘nuvdke dvillyah khanilah. 

II. 0 . i. turn hu. hr dyad dilram yucchc 'll sa yam eou lokam 
astira ayucchahs tarn hdi W gacchati a. chandob/ir eoa vdcd 
yajamdnam soaryrtih lokam yamuyatu t. Id eld vyuhrtayuh? 
pro V y e 'ti vdy [in’] bhur bhuvas avar ity [ud Hi]. ' a. tad yut 
)>re 'U tax' pranas tad ay am lokas tad imam lokam asmih loka 
dbhajati. t. e Hy apdnas lad asdu lokas tad amum lokam amus- 
mih loka dbhajati. o. vdy iti tad brahma tad idam antariksam. 
i. bhur bhuvas soar iti sd trayi vidyd. e. ud iti so l sdv adityah. 
tad yad ud ity ud iva flesuyatV *. tad yad ekam evd ’ bhisam - 
pudyate tasmdd ekavirah. eko ha tu san viro viryavdn bhavati. 
d /id 'sydi 'ko* viro viryavdn* juyate ya evam veda. io. tad u ho 
'odea patydyanir bahajmtra esa udgUha' ity evo 'pdsitavyam. 

fore he is [called] Ayamfisya. Ayarafisya, verily, is his name. 
Him they call Ayasya in an occult way. b. This breath is Ayfi- 
sya. V erily as breath he pushed them away. o. He who know- 
mg thus sings the udgitha places with breath the gods in the 
world of the gods, with exhalation men in the world of men, with 
the vydna the Fathers in the world of the Fathers, with the hifb- 
kara [as] thunderbolt he pushes his hateful rival awav from this 
world. J 

II 9. i. He should say to him : “ Go afar.” What world the 
Asuras went unto, unto that same one he goes. o. With the 
metres, with speech, he causes the sacrificcr to go to the heavenly 
world, a. These are the sacred utterances : pra, d, vac, bhxls 
bhuvas svar, [ud]. t. What pra is, that is breath, that is this 
world, that gives a share of this world in this world, a. A, that is 
exhalation, that is yonder world, that gives a share of yonder 
world m yonder world. «. Vac, that is the brahman , that is this 
atmosphere. 7 . Bhds bhuvas svar, that is the threefold knowl¬ 
edge. 8. Ud, that is yonder sun. Inasmuch as it is ud, it causes 
to cling up + ud), aS it were. 9. Inasmuch as it forms a unit, 

therefore it is sole hero. But being one it becomes a hero possess¬ 
ing heroism. To bim a sole hero possessing heroism is born who 
knows thus. io. And ^Sty&yani said this : “ One should worship 
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bahavo hy eta ad ity asy a’ rap nay as le' l sya jnitrdh. tasmdd 
bahuputra esa udy'dha ity evo 'pdsitavyam iti. 69. 

trtiye ‘nuv&ke ti'tiyah khanipih. trtlyo ‘ nuvakas samdpUtlj. 

II. 10 . i. devusurds samayatante Hy dhuh. tut ha vdl tad (lend- 
suras samyetirc. ]>rujapali$ ca ha vdi tan mrtyup ca samyctdtc. 
t. tasya ha jyrajdpater dev ah priyith' pulrd anta i Isu/t . te, Hlhri- 
yuntu tcno Hlydtrd diksumahai yend 'pahatya mrlyum u/nthulya 
pdpmdnam snaryam lokam iydme Hi. s. le 'brut)an vdco 'dyiltrd 
diksdmahd iti. *. le vdco 'dyftlrii 'diksnnla. tehhya * idam nay 
aydyad yad idam vdcd vadati yad idarh vdcd hhniljate. t. turn 
pdpmd ’ nvasrjyata. sa yad eva vdcd pdpam nadati sa ana sa 
pdpmd. a. U dint van na vdi no ‘yam mrlyum na pdpmdnam 
atyavdksU.* manaao Hlydtrd diksdmahd iti. i. te nuinaso Hlgd- 
trd Hllksunta. tehhya idam mana dgdyad yad idam manasd 
dhydyati yad idam manasd bhufljatc. e. tat pdpmd ’ nvasrjyata . 
sa yad eva manasd pdpam dhydyati sa eva sa pdpmd. o. te 
•bruvan no nvdna no *yam mrtyum na pdpmdnam atyavdk.fd. 


[saying] : ‘Possessing many sons is this udyitha7 For many aru 
these rays of the sun. They aro its sons. Thoreforc ono should 
worship [saying]: ‘Possessing many sons is this udyitha .'” 

II. 10. i. They say the gods and the Asuras strovo together. 
Truly, tho gods and the Asuras did not then strive togothor. 
Both Prajapati and Death then strove together, a. Now the 
gods were near to this Prajiipati, [being his] dear sons. They 
resolved : “Let us consocrato ourselves with that udydtar by 
whom, having smitten away death, having smittou away evil, wo 
may go to the heavenly world.” ». They said : “Let us conse¬ 
crate oursolvos with speech as udydlarr «. They consecrated 
themselves with speech as udydtar. Speech sang to them that 
which one speaks here with speech, which one enjoys here with 
speech, b. Evil was oroated after it. Just what evil thing one 
speaks with speech, that is that evil. «. They said : “Verily, this 
one hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. '\U>t us 
conseorate ourselves with mind as udydtar .” 7 . They consecrated 
themselves with mind as udydtar. Mind sang to them that which 
one thinks here with the mind, which one enioys here with the 
mind. e. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one 
thinks with the mind, that is that evil. o. They said : “Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. 


fl. * Qditymhsya. * ta. 
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caksuso ’dgdtrd diksdmahd iti. 10. te caksuso ’dgdtrd * diksanta,. 
Ubhya idarh caksur ay ay ad yad idam caksusa papyati yad 
idavh caksusa bhuHjatc. n. tat pdpmd ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva 
caksiud pdpam papyati sa eva sa pdprnii. n. te *bruvan no 
nvdva no *yam mrtyum na pupmdnam atyavdksit. protreno 
’dgatrd dlksdmahd ili. is. te protreno 'dgatrd ’diksanta. tebhya 
idam protram dgdyad yad idam protrena prnoti yad idam pro¬ 
trena bhutijate. u. tat pdpmd ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva protrena 
pdpam prnoti sa eva sa pdpmd. is. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam 
mrtyum 4 na pupmdnam atyavdksit. 1 jtrdneno ’dgatrd diksdmahd 
ill. 10. te prdneno ’dgatrd ’diksanta. tebhya idam prdna dgd- 
yad gad idam prunena grdniti yad idam prunena bhufijate . 
17 . lam pdpmd ’nvasrjyata . sa yad eva prunena [pdpam] prd- 
niti su eva sa pdpmd. is. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no 0 ‘yam mrtyum 
na pdpmdnum atyavdksit, anena mukhyena prdneno 'dgdtrd 
dxksdmaJid iti. 10. te ‘nena mukhyena prdneno ’dgdtrd ’dik¬ 
santa. ao. so ‘bravln mrtyur esa esdm sa udgdtu ycna mrtyum' 
atyesyantl ’ti. ai. na hy etenaprunena pdpam vadati na pdpam 
dhydyati na pdpam papyati na pdpam prnoti na pupam 

Let us consecrate ourselves with sight as udgdtar .” 10. They 
consecrated themselves with sight as udgdtar. Sight sang to 
them that which one sees here with sight, which ono enjoys here 
with sight. 11. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing 
one sees with sight, that is that evil. 11. The}' said: “ Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. 
Let us consecrate ourselves with hearing as udgdtar * is. They 
consecrated themselves with hearing as udgutar. Hearing sang 
to them that which one hears here with hearing, which one enjoys 
here with hearing, u. Evil was created after'it. Just what evil 
thing one hears with hearing, that is that evil. io. They said : 
u Verily, this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor be¬ 
yond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath as udgd¬ 
tar .” ic. They consecrated themselves with breath as udgdtar. 
Breath sang to them that which one breathes here with 
breath, which one enjoys here with breath. 17. Evil was cre¬ 
ated after it. Just what evil thing one breathes with breath, 
that is that evil. is. They said: “ Verily, this one, too, hath 
not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. Let us con¬ 
secrate ourselves with this breath of the mouth as udgdtar .” 
10. They consecrated themselves with this breath of the mouth 
as udgdtar. 20. Death said : “ This, is that udgdtar by whom 
they will go beyond death.” 01. For with this breath one speaks 
no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, hears no 
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gundhara apdniti. n. tend ']>ahatya mrti/wn apahatya paptna- 
nam svargam lokam dyan.‘ apahatya hai 'va mrtyum apahatya 
pdpmunam svargam lokam eti ya cvuih veda. 70. 

raturthe ' nuv&ke pruthumah khinutah. 

II. 11 . i. sa yutha luUnd pramrdya 'tlyud' ovum aodi 'lam 
mrtyum atydyam o. sa vacant prathumdm atyavahut, lam pa - 
reua mrtyum * nyudadhat. so *ffnir ahhanat. a. at ha mono l tyn- 
vuhal* tat parena mrtyum' nyudad/Ult. sa candramd ubhavat. 
4 . atha oaksur atyavahut. tat parana mrtyum 1 nyudadhat. m 
udityo ‘bhavat . a. atha protram atyavahut. tat parena mrtyum ' 
nyudadhat. la imtl dipt •bhavan. Id u eva vlpne dcvilh. a. atha 
prdnatn atyavahut. turn parena mrtyum’ nyadudhdt. sa vayur 
aklutvat. 7. athd* "tmane kevalam evil 'nnddyam dgdyata. 
a. sa esa evu 'ydsyah, Osya* dhlyate.* tasmdd aydsyah. yad v 
eviV [’yam] dsye' ruinate Uumdd v evil 'ydsyah.* o. sa csa evil 
” nyirasah . uto hi 'many angdni rasaih lablumto. tasmdd dhyira- 
sahyad v cvdi 'sdin angdndm rasas tasmdd v evd "ilyirasa/i. 
io. tarn devd ubruvan kevalam vd dtmane *nnddyam dgdslh. 
ana na etasminn annddya ahhqju." Had asyd 'ndmayatvam '• 

ovil thing, oxhalca no evil odor. 99 . By him having smitten 
awny death, having smitton away evil, they wont to the heavenly 
world. Having smitten away death, having smitten away ovil, 
ho goos to the hcavonly world who knows thus. 

II. 11 . i. As ono would pass boyond [another], having smitten 
him, having crushed him, oven so they passed beyond that death, 
a. Speech he carried beyond it first. He deposited it beyond 
death. It became fire. ». Then he carried mind boyond it. He 
deposited it beyond death. It became the moon. ■». Then ho 
carried sight beyond it. He deposited it beyond death. It be¬ 
came the sun. a. Then he earned hearing beyond it. He de¬ 
posited it beyond death. It became these quarters; they an* also 
all the gods. «. Then he carried breath beyond it. lie deposited 
it beyond death. It became wind. 7 . Then he sang food-eating 
for himself, only. e. That same is Avfisya. He (ayam) is placed 
in the mouth (Osya); therefore he is [called] Ayfisya. And as 
he rests in the mouth, therefore also he is [called! Ayiisya. 

9 . That same is Angirasa. For from him these limbs (anga) 
take their sap (rasa) ; therefore he is [called] Angirasa. And 
because he is the sap of these limbs, therefore also he is Angirasa. 

10. The gods said to him : “ Only for thyself hast thou sung food¬ 
eating. Let us also have a share in this food-eating. That is his 

10. *gamayan. ' ....... 

11. 1 B. inserts sa; for aty&yan all -yat. '-yu. 1 -n. datha. s a«e. 
• dhyati. 1 B. egd. *sye. ''rfiydsyaJi. 10 dil-. "a/p "dmayatvam. 
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asfi" Hi. n. tarn vui pravipate Hi. sa. v<7 ukdpdn" kurus ve Hi. 
sa imdn prdndn aka pan' 1 akuruta," u. (am vug eva bhdtvu 
'gnih pram fan" mano bhutvd candramup caksur bhutvd "dityap 
protram bhutvd dipah prdno bhutvd vuyi/h. u. esd vui ddivl 
parisad ddivl sabhd ddivl sarhsal. u. gacchati ha vd etdm" 
ddivlm pansadam ddivlm sabhdm ddivlm 19 samsadam ya 
evam veda. 71. 

caturthc ‘nuvuke dviliyah khantj.ah. 

II. 12. i. yatro ha vui kva cdi' Hu denatd nisprpanti na hdi 
'oa tatra hap cana pdpmd nyahguh paripisyate. a. sa vidydn 
ne ’ha kap cana pdpmd nymlgah paripeksy ate * sarvam evdi * Hd* 
devaUth pdpmdnath nidhaksyanfi Hi. tathd hdi 9 va bhavati. 
s. ya u ha vd cvarhcidam 1 rcchat? yathdi Hd devoid rtvd nlyad 
evaih nyelV etdsu hy evdi Huxm devaldsu prapannam eldsu 
vasantam upavadati. 4. Uisya hdi Hasya ndi 'va ka cana ”rtir * 
asti ya evarh veda. ya evdi 9 nam upavadati sa drtim drcchati] 
u. sa ya enam 10 rcchdd eva td devata upasrtya brdyad ay am md 
"rat" sa imam drtim' 9 nyetv iti. turn hdi 'vd ”rtirh nyeti. 
a. ydvaddvdsd '* u hd Hye ’me prdnd asmin loka etuvaddvdsd" u 

immunity from illness (?).” i i. “ Verily enter that,” “ Then make 
spaces.” lie made these breaths spaces [for them], n. Fire, hav¬ 
ing become speech, entered that; [so did] the moon, having be- 
como mind; the sun, having become light; the quarters, having 
become hearing; the wind, having become breath, n. Verilv, this 
is the divine assembly, the divine congregation, the divine confer¬ 
ence. u. He goes to that divine assembly, divine congregation, 
divine conference, who knows thus. 

n. 12. i. Verily, wheresoever these divinities touch, there no 
evil whatever, [not a] trace, is left. a. He should know: “No evil 
whatever, [not a] trace, will be left here; these divinities will burn 
down all evil.” Truly it happens thus. s. And whoso encounters 
one knowing thus, as one having encountered these divinities 
would perish, even so he perishes. For he speaks ill of him who 
has resorted to those divinities, who dwells in them. 4 . Verily, 
of one who knows thus there is no misfortune whatever ; he who 
speaks ill of one knowing thus, he meets with misfortune, a. If 
one should harm him, he should say, approaching these divinities: 

“ This one hath harmed me. Let him go down unto this misfor¬ 
tune.” He goes down unto that misfortune, c. And as many 


11 . is asi. tUcdpdt. 11 Gpdsanam. "fruruta. 11 om. the -ih. ™pr&vi-. 
. «' * evam - * etd - ‘-tad or -vida. « ducchati. ' neli. 

*-t\r. •Ochchatt . “em. >'r<W. "atti. ddvagd. 
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77. Oertef, 


ha 'sydi 'Id devoid amusmih loke blavanli. i. tasmdd u hat 
’warn vidvdn ndi 'nd 'grhatdydi M bibhiydn nfi 'lokatdydi. etd wie 
devoid asmih loke yrhun kurisyanli. eld amusmih '* fojfce lhavanti. 
tasmdd u lokam praddsyantV ' Vi. fl. tasmdd u hdi 'vam vidvdn 
ndi 'od 7 H'/atdydi bibhiydn nd 'lokatdi/ui , etd me devoid asmih 
loke grhehhyo grhdn kurisyanti svebhya ,T dyatanehhya iti hdi 'va 
vidydd [etd ) devatd'" amusmih loke lokam pruddsyund Vi. 9 . tas¬ 
mdd a hdi 'vaih vidvdn ndi 'vd 'fff'hatdyiii bibhiydn nd 'lokatd¬ 
ydi. etd nut cUul uhhayain samnamsyanli 'ti hdi 'va vidydt. 
tathd hdi 'va bhavati. 72. 

eaturthc 'nuviVce tftlyah khan dull, caturlho ‘nuvdkas smndptah. 

II. 13 . i. (lend ndi brnhmuno oatsena 1 vdcain ailu/mn. agnir 
ha ndi brahmano vatsa/i. a. sd yd sd vdy brahmdi 'va tat. alha 
yo V/nir mrlyus sah. a. turn etdiii vdcarii yathd dhenum vatseno * 
'pasrjya praUihh duhitdi 'vam ova dead vfloarh sarndn kdmdn 
uduhran .' *. dithe' ha vdi vdcarii sarvdn kdmdn ya evam veda. 
sa hdi 'so •ndnrto vdcarii devlm udindhe ‘ vada vada vade 'ti. 
a. tad yad iha ' purusasya pdpara krtam bhavati tad dviskaroti. 

abodes ns these breaths of him havo in this world, so manv 
abodes these divinities of him como to havo in yonder world, 
i. Therefore one knowing thus should not he in fear of housc- 
lossness, nor of worldlessness [thinking]: “These divinities will 
make houses for mo in this world. They como to bo in yonder 
world; and therofore they will givo me the world.” e. And there¬ 
fore one knowing thus should not be in fear of houselossness, nor 
of worldlessness. “Thoso divinities will make in this world 
houses for mo from [their] houses, from abodes of their own,” 
he should know; “theHo divinities will give a world in yonder 
world.” a. And therefore one knowing thus should not bo in 
fear of houselcssr.ess, nor of worldlessness. Let him know : 
“ They will bring about both for me.” Verily so it comes to pass. 

II. 13 . i. Verily, the gods milked speech by moans of the calf 
of the brahman. Verily, fire is the calf of the brahman. 
a. This speech, that is the brahman - and fire, that is death. From 
this same speeoh—as one would milk a given cow by means of a 
calf, admitting [it to her]—even so the gods milked from speeoh 
all desires. 4 . Verily, he milks from speech all desires who knows 
thus. lie, not being untruthful, kindles (?) divine speech [say¬ 
ing]: “Speak, speak, speak.” #. What evil is done here by man, 


12 . u grah-. 11 B. asmil. ‘•pravadd-. 11 B. inserts dyatanebkya. 
" eva td. 

18. 'A. pastena; B. patsena. *tafc$-. l -ra. *jahe. ‘A. udigdhe. 
c amiha. 
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i/ad ihdi ’nad api rahasl 'va kicrvan manyate' Hha' hai ’nad 
dvir eva karoti. tasmdd vdva pdparh na kurydt .' 73. 

jxiilcame •nnvuke prathawah khwulatj. 

IT. 14. i. esa u ha vdva devdndm nedistham upacaryo yad 
agnih. a. Cam sddhu 5 pacaret. ya enam asmih loke sddhu ’ paca- 
rati 1 tam eso ‘musmih take sddhd \pacaxati . atTui ya enam asmih 
loke nd ”driyate tam eso 'musmih loke nd ” driyate. tasmdd vd 
agnirh sudhu 'pacaret. s. tam ndi 'ou hustubhydrh sprpen na pddd- 
bhydm na dtmdena .* 4 . hustdbhydm sprpati yad asyd ’ntikam 
avanenikte. at/a yad ahhiprusarayati Cat pdddbhydm. e. sa 
enam dsprsla tpvaro dnrdhdydm dhdtoh. tasmdd vd agnim sddhu 
’ pacarati. sudhdtydrh hai ’ndi ’nam dadhdti. 7J,. 

paflcame *nuvdke dvitlyah khandah. 

II. 15. i. esa u ha vdva devdndm mahdpanatamo yad agnih. 
a. tan na vratyam 1 aduddno * 'pnlyut. yo vfii mahupane ‘napnaly 
apnati ”pvdro hai ’nam ahhisankCoh' putim* iva" hd ’pniydC 
a. atho ha prokle ‘pane brdi/fU samintsvd ’gnim iti. sa yathd 

that it makes manifest. Although he thinks that he does it 
secretly, as it were, still it makes it manifest. Verily, therefore 
he should not do evil. 

II. 14. i. Verily, he of the gods is to be next served, viz. 
Agni. a. Him one should serve well. Whoso serves him well 
in this world, him he (A.) serves well in yonder world. And 
who does not care for him in this world, him he (A.) does not 
care for in yonder world. Verily, therefore one should serve 
Agni well. s. Him one should not touch with the hands, nor with 
tho feet, nor with a stick. 4 . He touches him with the hands, 
when he washes himself in his neighborhood; and when he 
stretches himself out towards [him], then [he touches him] with 
the feet. e. He, being touched, is liable to place him in discom¬ 
fort. Therefore one "serves Agni well. Truly, he places such 
a one in comfort. 

II. 15. i. And verily he of the gods is the most voracious 
one, viz. Agni. a. Therefore he should not eat what belongs to 
a vow without having given [him]. Verily, if one eats while 
the voracious one does not eat, he is likely to fasten on him. 
Truly he would eat what is putrid, as it were. s. So then, when 
the meal is announced, he should say : “ Kindle the fire.” As, 
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//.. Oertd, 


prokte ‘pane preydhsam parivestavdi bray at tddrk tat.' \. clad 

u ha uava sdma yad vdk. yo vdi caksus sdma protram sdme 'ty 
update no* hu tena karoti. a. at ha ya % ddityas sdma cundramda 
same * ty update no* Juki *vu tena karoti. a. atha yo vdk same 'ty 
update 8a eod ’nusthyd "Suma veda. vded hi sdmnd "rtvijyani 
kriyatc. t. sa yo vdcaa svuro jdyate so ‘gnir vug v eva vdk. 
tad atrdi '* 'kadhd sdma hhavati. a. sa ya evam elad ekadhd 
suma hhavad vedui 'cam hdi ’tad ekadhd sdma hhavati 'ty 
chad he 'na presthas svdndm hhavati. «. tasmdd u hdi 'vamvi- 
dam eva sdmnd "rtvijyam kdrayeta. sa ha vdva sdma veda ya 
south veda. 76. 

paileume ‘nuvdke t^llyah khaoifali. jxiflcatno ‘nuvdkas smndptah. 

III. I. i. ekd ha vdvu krtsnd dev aid 'rdhadevatd end ’ nyd/i. 
uyum ova yo ‘yam pavate. a. esa ova sarvesdm devdndm gra- 
hdh. a. sa hdi 'so ‘stain ndma. aslam iti he 'hut papodd 1 grahdn 
dcaksale. *. sa yad ddityo 'sUxm agdd iti grahdn agdd iti hdi 
'tat. tena so ‘sarvah. sa etam evd 'pyeti. a. astaih eandramd 
eti. tena so ‘sarvah. sa etam evd 'pyeti. a. astarh naksalrdni 

when tho meal is announced, one would direct that one’s superior 
ho served [firstI, oven so is that. 4. And that is also the adman, 
viz. speech. Verily, ho who worships [saying]: “Sight is the 
adman; hearing is tho adman," ho doos not thoreby perform it. 
a. And ho who worships [saying]: “The sun is tho sdman; the 
moon is the sdman," he docs not thoreby perform it. a. Now ho 
who worships [sayin^l: “ Speech is tho sdman," he at once knows 
the sdman. For with speech as the sdman the priestly office 
is performed, i. Tho tone which is born from speech, that is 
Agni, and speech is just speech. That bocomcs here one, tho 
sdman. e. Ho who thus knows that which becomes one, tho 
sdman [saying]: “ Verily that becomes one, the sdman," he 
becomes one, as it wore, the best of his [people], a. And there¬ 
fore one should causo one knowing thus to perform the priestly 
office with the sdman. Verily he knows the sdman who knows 
thus. 

III. 1. i. One entire deity there is ; the others are half-deities. 
[It isj this one namely who cleanses here (the wind), a. He [rep¬ 
resents] the seizere of all tho gods. a. He, indeed, is ‘ setting ’ 
by name. ‘ Setting ’ they call here the seizere in the west. 4. In 
that the sun has gone to setting, it has. gone to the seizers. 
Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god], a. The 
moon sets. Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god], 
e. The asterisms set. Therefore they are not whole. They go 


15. ’B. tam. *nd. *yad. etr-. 

1. 1 B. paited. 
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yanti. tena ICtny asarcdni. tuny etam end 'piyanti. 7. anv aynir 
gacchati. tena so ‘sarvaL sa etam end 'pyeti. e. cty aJuih. eti 
rdtrihS tena te asarve. te etam end 'pitah* 0. muhyunti dipo na 
vdi Id * rtUrim prajfulyante. tena td asarouL td etam end 'piyanti. 

10. varsuti oa parjanya uc ca grhndti. tena so 'survah.* sa etam 
end 'pyeti. 11. kslyanta Upa enam osad/iaya 0 eoath vanaspata- 
ya/t. tena tuny asarvdni. tuny etam eod \piyanti . 12. tad yad 
etat sarnaih ndyum end 'pyeti Utsmdd vuyur eva sdma. n. sa ha 
vdi sdmavit sa [ krtsnam J sdma neda ya enam veda. u. athd 
’ dhydtmam. na vdi snapan vded vadati. se 'yam' eua prdnam 
apyeti. ia. no tnanasd dhydyati. tad idam eva prdnam apyeti’ 
is. na caksusd papyati. tad idam ena prunam apyeti. n. na 
protrena prnoti tad idam ena prdnam apyeti. 10. tad yad etat 
sarvam prdnam evd 'bhisameti tasmdt prana eva sdma. 10. sa 
ha vdi sdmavit sa krtsnam sdma veda ya evam veda. 20. tad 
yad idam dhur na bald 'dya vdti 'ti [sa] hdi 'tat puruse ‘ntar 
niramate D sa pfirnas' 0 svedarndna diste. 31. tad dha pmnaJcam" 
ca kdpeyam abhijtratdrinam ca [kdksasenim] brdhmanah parive- 
visyarnund' 1 upuvavruja." 76. 

pralhame ‘nuvdke prathamaJi kheintfaJj. 

unto that [god]. 7. The fire goes out. Therefore it is not whole. 
It goes unto that [god]. 0. Day goes ; night goes. Therefore 
they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 0. The quarters 
are confounded ; they are not known by night. Therefore they 
are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 10. Parjanya rains and 
holds up. Therefore he is not whole. He goes unto that god]. 

11. The waters are exhausted, even so the herbs, even so the orest- 
trees. Therefore they are not whole. They go unto that god]. 
ia. So, as this all goes unto wind, therefore is wind the sdman. 
is. He is jdman-knowing, he knows the [entire] sdman, who knows 
thus. m. Now with regard to the self. One who sleeps speaks not 
with the voice. That same [voice] goes unto breath. i&. He 
thinks not with the mind. That same [mindl goes unto breath. 
i 8 . He sees not with sight. That same [sight] goes unto breath. 
17. He hears not with hearing. That same [hearing] goes unto 
breath. 10. So, as this all goes together unto breath, therefore is 
breath the sdman. 19. He is sdmem-knowing, lie knows the entire 
suman. who knows thus. 20. Now when they say: “Lo ! it doth 
not blow to-day,” it is theu resting within man ; he sits full, 
sweating, si. Now unto Caunaka Kapeyaand Abhipratarin [Kak- 
saseni], while they were being waited upon, a Brahman came. 

1 . * A. -rail. * -tdJi. •tdih. 1 B. inserts sa sdma veda. 'li.es-; A. 
05a-. - mam. » -yati. '-mite. 10 -na. "A. -kOg. "-insyd-. '* -prdjd. 
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IT. Oertdy 


III. 2 . i. tdu ha bibhikse.' tam ha nd ” dadrdite * ko vd ko ve 
'ti manyamdndu. a. tdu ho 'pajagdiu 
mahdt/nanap caturo dev a ckah 

kas m* jagdra bhuvanasya gopak : 
lath kdtpcya' na vijdnanty eke 

‘bhiprtddrin buhmlhd nioistam u 

iti. 3. sa ho 'odcd 'bhipratari 'mam * vdva' prapudyu pratibrdhl 
'ti. tvayd ' od* ay urn pratyiuya" iti." *. Unh ha prutyuvdcd" 
"tmd deodndm uta martydndih" 

h iranyadanto rapaso " no," sitnuh: 
inahdntwn any a makimdnmn " dhur 

auadyamdno yad" adantam 1 " attV 
'ti. #. mahdliiumti; caturo [deva] eka iti, nQg M »d" agnih. sa 
niahdtmd devah. sa yatra avapitP* tad vdcani prdno giruti. 
o. manap candramda sa mahdtmd devah. sa yatra svapiti tan 
tnanakV prdno giruti. i. caksur" ddityas sa mahdtmd devah. 
sa yatra svapiti tac caksidi prdno giruti. t. protram dipas td u 
mahdtmdno devdh. sa yatra svapiti tac chrotram prdno girati. 

9 , tad yan mahdtmanap caturo deva eka ity etad dha tat. 

10. kas u sa ” jagdreHi. prajdpalir vdi kah. sa hdi 'toy jagdra. 

III. 2 . i. IIo bcggod [food] of thorn. They paid no attention 
to him, thinking: “ Who or who is ho ?” a. Ilo sang unto them : 
“Ono [god]—who is he?—swallowed up four magnanimous ones, 
being a keeper of creation ; him, O Kfipeya, some do not know; 
him, 0 Abhipraturin, sottlod down in many places.” j. Said 
Abhipratftrin : “Stepping forward, answer this man; by thee 
must this man bo answered.” «. Him ho answered: “The self 
of the gods and of mortals, with golden teeth, defective (?), not a 
son. Great thoy call his greatness, in that he, not being eaten, eats 
him who eats.” t. * One [god] four magnanimous ones:’ speech 
verily is fire; that is a magnanimous god. When one sleeps, 
then breath swallows up speech, e. Mind [is] the moon ; that is a 
magnanimous god. When one sleeps, then breath swallows up 
mind. 7. Sight [is] the sun ; that is a magnanimous god. Whon 
one sleeps, then breath swallows up sight, e. Hearing [is] the 
quarters ; those are magnanimous gods. Whon one sleeps, then 
breath swallows up hearing, o. So, when [it is said]: ‘One god 
four magnanimous ones,’this is what that means, io. *Who (tea) 
is he who swallowed up:’ Ka is Prajapati. lie swallowed this 


2. 1 A . dvibh-. ’ drdte. l so. * B. kdlapeya. 1 A. nivindam. * A. 
m[a)ma; B. md. T A. vayyd ; B. yayyd. 8 B. ayd. * B. vdva. >° -yucce. 
11 ’ ti. 19 - ydea . w maty-. 14 B. paraso. 11 nu. 11 mabhi-. 11 B. yadi. 
" A. datam; B. daiitam. ,B A. afiti. w A. pdp; B. vd. ” B. yd. M A. 
svalipiti. ” A. -na ; after this inserts prfy. 14 -ar. iJ inBert mahdtmd,. 
14 A .ka. *' so. n jag&r-. 
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ii. bhuvatiasya yopu iti. sauvdva bhuvanasya ffopdh, 12. tarn 
kdpeyd” na vijdnanty eka iti. iui hy etam eke vijiinurti. >*. abhi- 
pruldrin bahtuVui nivistam iti. hahudhd hy endi y sa nivisto 
yat prunah. u. dtmd deodndm uUf* martyunum iti. dtmd hy 
csa devan am uta inartyundm. is. hiranyadanlo rapaso" na” 
siihur Hi. na hy esa sunuh. sdnurdpo** hy esa san na” sunuh. 
10. mahuntwn asya mahimdnam dhur iti. mahilntam hy” ctasya 
mahimdnam dhuh 17. anudyamdno yad adantani” atti 'ti. 
anadyttnidno hy eso 'duntam atti. 77. 

pmtlunne ‘nutxVce dvitlyuh khaudali. 

III. 3 . 1. tasydi 'sa prir dtmd samu<hildlo' yad asdv ddityah. 
tasmdd ydyu/rasya stotre nil 'vdnyun me chriyu avacliidyff iti. 
a. sa esa eoo ’ kthum. yat purasldd avanit? tad etad ukthasya 
piro yad doksinutas' sa daksinah pakso yad uttaratas sa i xdtarah 
pakso yat papedt [tat\ puccham. *. ayam eva prdna ukthasya 
”lmd, sa ya evam etam* ukthasya ”,tindnam dtman pralisthitavi 
veda sa ha *musmih lokc sunyas" salanus [>«-y«.<f] sambhavuti. 4 . 
papvad dha vd amupnih lokc yad idam purusasyd "nddu pipnaiii 

up. 11. ‘A keeper of creation:’ he, indeed, is a keeper of crea¬ 
tion. u. ‘Him, 0 Kapcya, some do not know:’ for some do not 
know him. is. ‘Him, 0 Abhipratfirin, settled down in many 
places:’ for this breath has settled down in many places. i«. ‘ The 
self of the gods and of mortals:’ for he is the self of the gods 
and of mortals. u>. ‘ With golden teeth, defective, not a son:’ for 
he is not a son ; for he, having the form of a son, is not a sou. 
16. ‘Great they call his greatness:’ for they call his greatness 
great. 17. ‘In that he, not being eaten, eats'him who eats:’ for 
he, not being eaten, eats him who eats. 

III. 3 . 1. Of it he is the fortune, the self completely risen (?), 
viz. yonder sun. Therefore one should not take breath in (during) 
the stotra of the ydyalra [- sdman ] [saying]: “May I not be cut 
off from fortune.” s. That same is the uktha. When one takes 
breath eastward, that is the head of the uktha; when southward, 
that is the right side (wing); when northward, that is the left 
side (wing); when westward, that is the tail. s. This breath is 
the self of the uktha. Who thus knows this self of the uktha 
firmly established in the self, truly he comes into being in 
yonder world with limbs, with a body, [whole]. «. Verily, that 
is certainly in yonder world, viz. a man’s two testicles, the penis, 

2. » -ecUia. »-o. " A. -se. ’’nos “4. s. “B. ahur; and inserts 
\ti mah&nta hy etasya rnahim dhuli. u antam. M sunur-. 

8. B. sam&dr-. » vachc -. 3 vtiiti. ‘A. -inah. l sad. l tad. '* sdihgatas. 
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II. Oertel , 


karndu nusike yat kith eft 'nasthikarh na eambhaoatL s. atha 
ya an am etam 1 uktha&yd • "tmdnam diman prutisthitarh vcda su 
hdi 'oft ’mnsmih loke aftnga* satunus sarous sumbhavati. o. tad 
etad vdipodmitrain uktham. tad annum vdi vigoam prdno 
mitrum. 7 . tad dha oipodmitrap pramena tapasd vratacaryenef 
'ndrasya priyaih dhamo 'j/ajayd/na. a. (asm ft u fuli ’tut provdca 
yad " idam manusydn figatam. «. tad dha sa upanisasdda 
jyotir etad uktham" iti. 10 . jyotir iti doe aksarc prdna iti doe 
annum iti doe. tad etad anna eon pruththitam. 11 . atha hdi 
'navi jamadugnir upani*a$ddd ” yur '* etad uktham iti. u. dyur 
iti doe aksarc prana iti doe annum iti doe. tad etad anna eoa 
pratirthitam. is. atha hdi 'nai'u" oasist/ia upunisasdda ydttr 
etad uktham iti. tad etad" annum eva. annum hi f/du/t. it. tad 
dthnr yad (uya prdntuya punting p trirum at/ut kcnu ’ nye “ /#■<!- 
nftp parlravanto bhaoanti 'ti. i». sa brftyiid yad oiled vadali 
lad vdcap panram yan manasd dhydyuti tan manasap panrarh 
yae caksusd papyati Uto eaksuxup panrarh yao chirotr&rui prnoli 
too chrotrusya panram. count u hd ’nye prdndp panruvanto 
bhaoanti ’ ti. 78. 

prathame ‘nuvilke tftlyab khan/pilt. 

the two earn, the two nostrils: whatover docs not come into 
being boneless, a. Now whoso thus knows this self of the 
uktha firmly established in the solf, truly lie ooraes into being in 
yonder world with limbs, with a body, whole. «. That samo is 
the i/ArtAabelonging to Vijjvilmitra. Verily, food is all (uipua), 
breath is a friend (milra). r. Now V^vilmitra through exertion, 
through ponance, through the performance of vows, went unto 
the dear abode of India, e. And ho proclaimed to him that, 
which has come to men hero. o. Now ho went for instruction 
[to him] [saying]: “Light is this uktha." io. ‘Light’ has two 
syllables, ‘ breath ’ has two, ‘ food ’ has two. That same is firmly 
established in food. n. Then Jamadagni went for instruction 
to him [saying]: “Life is this uktha." .u. ‘Life’ has two sylla¬ 
bles, ‘breath’ two, ‘food’ two. That same is firmly established 
in food. i». Then Vasistha went for instruction to him [say¬ 
ing]: “The oow is this uktha." That same is just food. For 
the cow is food. u. This they say: “ If man be the body of this 
breath, how then do the other breaths (senses) come to have 
bodies?” i*. Let him say: “What he speaks with speech, that 
is the body of speech. What he thinks with the mind, that is 
the body of the mind. What he sees with sight, that is the 
body of B'ght. What he hears with hearing, that is the body of 
hearing. Thus the other breaths (senses) also come to have 
bodies.” 

8. ’A. -tad. • A. aktli-. ’)«•-. 10 tad. U utth-. “A. (-sada)gdur; B. 
CtyugHur. '* -<l. '* uted. 16 B. 'nyena. 
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III. 4 . i. tad clad ukthaih saptavidham, pasyalc stolriyo' 
‘nurupo dhCtyyCi j-ragCthas aCtklaih nit) it purid/uiuiya.* 2. iyam* 
era stotriyo ‘ f/nir anurupo vayttr dhdyyd* ’ntarUcsam /trayCtlo ‘ 
dydus su/ctam Ctdilyo nioit. tasmCUl bahercCt udite nioidam adli- 
yantc. Ctdilyo hi nivit. dipuh pttridhdniyc ’ty adhidceutam. 
3. athu ’ dhytUnutm. CUmai 'ra stotriyah jmja 'nurupah jrrdno 
dfuiyyd* manu/i prayathap ‘ pints sCtkturh caksur nioic chrotrum 
paridhanlyCC. *. tad d/uti 'tad eke tristubhCi paridadhuty anu- 
stubhCii ’/»•<!. IristubhCt tv era paridadhyOt. a. tad d/uii 'tad aka 
via nyChrtir abide yChrtyu paiisunti" inahtin mahyu’ samadhatta 
deeo denyCi samadhatta brahma brCth)tutnyCt' a samad/utUa. tad 
yat samadhatta sarnadhaUc 'ti . 0. tasmCd idCmvn" purusasya 
pafirClni pratisumhitani. jniruso hy clad nktham . 7. mahCn 
nuihyCi sumadhatte 'ti. aynir vCd malum iytim era mah't. e. deeo 
devyd samad/uitte 'ti. v&yur rai deeo hUariksam dev I.” 9. brah¬ 
ma brCthmanyCi sumadhatte 'ti. Cidityo vCd brahma dya.nr" brah- 
mani. 10. tCtsCnh oil etCisarh devatdndm dray or"-dray or deva- 


•III. 4 . 1. That same uktha is sevenfold. Chanted is the sto- 
triya (strophe), the anurupa (antistrophe), the dhCyyC (kindling 
verse), the pragOtha (tristich), the sOkta (hymn), the nivid (noti¬ 
fication), [and] the paridhiiniyd (closing verse). 2. This [earth] 
is the stotriya; Agni the anurupa; Viiyu the dhdyya; the at¬ 
mosphere the pragatha; the sky the sCikta; the sun the nivid— 
therefore the Rig-vcda scholars study the nivid when [the sun] 
has risen ; for the sun is the nivid —the quarters the paridhC- 
niyC. Thus with regard to the divinities, s. Now with regard 
to the self. The self itself is the stotriya; offspring the anu¬ 
rupa; breath the dhCiyyC; mind the jrragdtha; the head the 
sukta; sight the nivid; hearing th e paridhuniyCt. *. Now some 
recite its paridhCniyC with a tristuoh, others with an anustubh. 
But let him recite the jmridhCmiyCi with a trislubh. t. "That 
same some chant having uttered these sacred utterances: “ He, 
the great one, united with her, the great one; the god united 
with the goddess ; the brahman united with the brChmani. In 
that lie united, he united.” e. Therefore the bodies of men are 
now united respectively. For man is this uktha. ^. ‘He, the 
great one, united with her, the great one.’ Verily Agni is he, the 
great one, this [earthlis she, the great one. s. ‘The god united 
with the goddess.’ Verily Vfiyn is the god, the atmosphere is 
the goddess. 0. ‘The brahman united with the brCihmanV 
Verily the sun is the Irrahman , the sky is the brChmani. 10. Of 
these divinities each two divinities make up nine syllables respec- 


4 . 1 insert ‘gnir. 


s pr&g-. 1 dlu 
10 A. -mahyd. 


* -niyam. *om. 4 A. ddhdsyd; B. ddhdryyd. 
’ B. -dlidtni-. * insert tad uktham, a gloss. * -yd. 
A. iddnl. 18 B. -vd. 18 -tiu. 14 -yo. 
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H. Oertcl , 

tayor naoa-navdt 'ksaruni sarnpadyante. clad hue “ lokus'* tri - 
navd bliavanti. 11. tad brahma vdi triort. tad brahma ’ bhioyd - 
hrtya parisanti. esa u eva stomas so" ‘nucarah. n. yad imam 
dhnr ekastoma ity ayam em yo ‘yam pavulc. eso * dhidevatam. 
prdno ‘dhydtmam. tasya panram unucuruh . IB is. tad yatha ha 
vdi manna manisulram samprotam syad — 70. 

prathamc ‘tmvilke caturthah khanclah. 


III. 5 . i. —' enurh hfii’ta&min saroum idaiii samprotam yon- 
dliarvdpsarasah papavo manusydh. a. tad dla muKjas* sdma- 
praoasali 1 prayayuu. tasmui * ha podjanir odipyoh preydya .* 
s. tasya hd 'ntariksdt patitvd navan'Oapinda vrasi nipapdta. 
tarn lut ”ddyd ’ nudadhdu . «. Into* hui 'va stomath 1 dadarpd 
’ntarikse vitatum buhu pobhamdiuim. tasya ha yuktivf dadarpa. 
s. bahispavamdnam dsadya t'Ura* niyi prdnya Iti kuryut titra* 
grhiitru ,# apdnya iti vdcd. didrksetdi ’nd 'ksihhyam puprusetui 
'va karndbhyum. svayam idain munoyuktam. o. lad yalra vd 
isur atyayro bhavati na vdi sa tato hinasti " tad" u vd etarh no 

tivcly. Thus these worlds come to be thrice nine. n. Verily that 
brahman is threefold. Having uttered the sacred utterances they 
chant unto this brahman. And this is also the stoma, this the 
anucara (sequel). ia. When they call him ‘possessing one stoma,' 
that is he who cleanses here. That [he is) with regard to the 
divinities ; breath [he is] with regard to the self. The anucara 
is its body. is. As the thread of a jewel would be twined in 
with the jewel,— 

III. 5 . i. — Even so this all is twined in with it, viz. Gandhar- 
vas, Apsarases, domestic animals, [an<H men. a. Now Munja 
Samacravasa went forth, ^vajani, a V&ipya, went before him. 

3. Falling from the atmosphere, a lump of fresh butter fell down 
on his breast. He, taking it, put it in addition [in the lire (?)]. 
3. Thereupon he saw the stoma spread out in the atmosphere, 
greatly shining; he also saw its application (?). s. Having set 
himself about the bahisjtavamdna, he should say tilra viyi prd¬ 
nya; titra yrhltra apdnya, with speech. He should wish to 
see with the eyes, he should wish to hear with the ears. This is 
of itself yoked to mind. Now when an arrow is too pointed, 
verily it then does not hurt. Verily thus he would not attain it. 


4 . IS B.-du. 14 B. -fcdu. 18 sd. »- raiitam . 

5 . 1 A gloss, the second quotation in 5 , is inserted at the beginning 
before evam (B. erd). *mdufy-. a sOhac-. * A. sec. m.; B. famasmdt. 
s proy&ya . • teto. 1 A. -a. “A. -f. # fitlra, the first letter may be an {. 

gi'hittra. 11 A. asti; B. hanasti. u yad. 
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'pdpnuydt. pa ity evd 'pdnydt. tad jathd bitnlena mr/am iinayed 
cvam eoui 'nam elayd devalayd "nayati. sa yuklali karoti. esa li 
evd 'pi yuktah. 1 * 80 . 

prathame 'nvvdkc paflcamah khmulah. prathumo ‘nuviikas numuptah. 

III. 0. i. yo ‘sun admnaJi jmUtiiW veda pro. ha ’smdi dlyate. 
■>. dado? iti ha vd ayam aynir dipyate tathe Hi vdyuh pavate 
hante Hi candramd om ity ddityah. s. end ha vdi sdmnah prat- 
tih .' eld in ha vdi sdmnah praltim* sudaksinah ksdiinir viddrh 
cakdra. *. turn hdi Ham hotur vd "jye yd yen mdUrdvarunasya 
vd tdm* daddt'f tathdJ huntdUP him hhd ova iti. pra ha vd 
asmdi diyaU•. a. [so] ‘py’ any dm bahun ' iiparyupari " ya evam 
etdirh sdmnah pratti/ii veda. a. ya u ha vd aband/txir" bandhu- 
mat sdma veda yatra hd ’py enaiii na vidur yatra romnti yatra 
pari ’t> a entente tad (Via ’ pi yrdis/.f yum ddhipatyam annddyam 
purodhdm 19 paryeti. 7. aynir ha vd abandhur" bandhwnat 
sdma. kasmOd vd hy ena/h dart'oh kasmdd vd parydvrtya man- 
thanti sa prdisthydyd' 3 ”dhipatydyd ’nnddydya purodhdydi “ 
jdyate. a. sa yatra ha vd aj>y eoamvidaih na vidur yatra ro- 

Let him breathe out [saying] simply pa. As one would attract 
a deer by means of a mirror, even thus he attracts it (?1 by means 
of this divinity. Hu (?) performs yoked, and he is yoked also. 

III. 0. j. That one yonder who knows the delivery of the 
sdman, verily unto him it is delivered, a. [Uttering] dadd, this 
lire here shines; [uttering] talhd , the wind cleanses (blows); 
hanta the moon [utters], om the sun. s. Verily this is the deliv¬ 
ery of the sdman. Verily this delivery of the sdman Sudaksina 
Ksaiini knew. 4. One should sing that same in the q/ya-chant 
of either the hotar or the mditrdvaruna- priest : dadd, tathd, 
hanta , him bhd ova. Verily it is delivered unto him. a. He is 
much superior to even many others who thus knows this delivery 
of the sdman. o. And whoso being without relatives knows the 
sdman rich in relatives, even where they do not know him, where 
they are angry at him, where they overlook him, as it wore,' he 
thus compasses excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the oflico 
of a purohita. 7. Verily Agni, being without relatives, is the sd- 
man rich in relatives. For in whatever way they churn him, from 
the wood, or by turning, lie is born for excellence, for supremacy, 
for food-eating, [and] for the office of a purohita. a. Verily even 
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santi yalra purl'* ’od caksute tad ilhd 'pi prdisthyatu '* ddhipal- 
yum annddyam jmrodhdm paryeti, SI. 

dvitiya ‘nuvdke prathavuih kliatpla/j. 

III. 7 . i. smyum u tatra yatrdi 'nam vidulj. 2. siulaksino ha 
odi IfsiihnUt prdciuripdlir' jdbdldu to Jui suhrahmac&rirui disi/h. 
3. to he‘ 'me Irahu japyasya cii ’nyasya edi ’nUcinf jrrdcinapdUp* 
ca jdbdldu ca. 3. atha ha sum sudaksinah* ksdimir yad eva 
yajilasyd ’njo yat suoiditarh tad dha snuii 'na jtrcchati. a. la u 
hn vd apuditd vydkropamdndp* ccrut/ pudro durunuednu iti ha 
sma * sudaksiriam ksdimitn ukropunt? prucinapalip" ca jdbdldu 
cu. 0. sa ha strut ”ha sudaksinah ksdimir yatra bhdyisthdh karu- 
paficdlds sumuyatd bhaaUdras tan na esa samoddo na ’nnpudrste 
pudrd ioa saihvadisydmaha ' 0 iti. t. td it ha vdii jdbdldu didJc- 
sdte" pukrap ca y opr up" ca. tayor ha prdcinapddir vrta" 
udgdtd. a. sa tad dha sudaksino ‘nububudhe jdbdldu hd ’ dlksi - 
sdtdm" iti. sa ha samyrahituram" uvdedt "nayased" ’re jdbdldu 

hd ’diksisdtdvi 1 * tad gamisydva iti. 82. 

dvitiye ‘numke dvitiyah khaijdah. 


where they <lo not know one knowing thus, where they are angry 
at him, where they so to speak overlook him, he thus compasses 
excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the office of a purohita. 

III. 7 . 1. And [that happens] of itself where they know him. 
1. Sudaksina Ksfurai, Prficlna^lli, the two Jubfilas—they were 
fellow-students. 3. These, viz. Pruclna$ali and the two Jiibiilas, 
recited much of what is to bo muttered and of other [prayers]. 
4. Then Sudaksina Ksaimi used to ask [them] concerning that 
which is easy of the sacrifice, concerning that which is well 
known. 5. And they, being distracted, kept crying out: “Qildra, 
ignoramus I” Thus they, viz. Praclnapali and the two Jiibiilas, 
used to cry out against Sudaksina Ksaimi. a. Then Sudaksina 
Ksaimi used to say: “Where most of the Kurupancalas shall be 
assembled together, there shall be this disputation of ours; we 
will not dispute without witnesses, like Qfldras.” 7. Now the 
two Jubfilas, Qukra and Gopru, consecrated themselves. Of them 
Pracinajali [was] chosen udgdtar. 8 . Then Sudaksina became 
aware : “ The two Jfib&las have consecrated themselves.” He 
said to his driver: “ Sirrah, conduct [me thither]. The two Jiiba- 
las have consecrated themselves. Thither wo will go.” 


6 . "part. 

7 . '-pdlilir. *B. Mi. 6 7 8 'rue-. * -cdldp. '-naih. i py-; A. -6. ’A. 

coruc. »*-d. * akoc- 19 - patisy -. 11 dadl-. 11 -riic. 18 pr-. '* saihsarh-. 
"-Ug. «• didik"-ydsvA. 
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III. 8 . i. tasya ha judtikd aprumukhd ivu "sur anyatarum 
vd ay am updgdd' iti. 5. atha ha sma vdi yah jrnrd brahmavd- 
(lyaih vadaty anyatardm updgdd iti ha smdi ’nam many ante, 
alio ha snuli 'nam mrtam ivdi 'do 'pusate. 3. tarn ha saritffra- 
h'Uo 'odea 'lha yad hhagauas te tdb/ydm na kuQalurh kathe 1 
*ttham ulthe 'ti. 4. om iti ho 'vuca gantavyam via deary as' 

suyamdn' amanyute ’ti. s. sa ha ratham dsthdyu prudhdvaydm 
cakdra. tarn ha sma pradksante. e. kam jdnite ’ti. sudafesina 
iti. na'udi nunaiii sa iduin ahhyaveydd iti. sa eve ’ti. 7. sa ha 
sopdnud evd ’ntarosdy arasthdyo ’vded *iiga no itlhwh grhapatuS 
iti. tani ha nd ’nndatisthdxat .' sa ho 'tided ’nntthdtd* mtC edhi, 
krmujino ‘si [V/]. tad ime fcurupadnCdd aoidnr' anulthdtdi ’va 
ta iti. ho "cuh . 8 . turn ha kaniydn hhruto * ’vdcd'° ’ndtlistha" 
bhayaoa udgdtdrum iti. tarn !ut 'nnttusthdu. 0. sa ho 'odea trir 
vdi yrhapate puruso jdyate. pilur end 'yrc ‘did jdyate ‘tha mu- 
tur atha yajiidt. 10. trir" v" eua" mriyata “ iti. sa yad dha vd 
enam slat pita yo/iydm veto bhutam sincati — 83 . 

dvitiyc ‘nuvtlke trliyah khanifah. 


III. 8 . 1. Now liia relatives were tear-faced, as it were [saying]: 
“ This one hath gone unto one or the other.” a. Now whenever 
one formerly engaged in a theological disputation, they used to 
think of him : “ lie hath gone unto one or the other;” and they 
used to wait on him as on one dead. s. The driver said to him: 
“ Since, sir, thou art not on good terms with these two, why dost 
thou speak thus?” 4. “ Yes,” he said, “I must go; the teacher 
thought [them] easily governed.” a. He, mounting the chariot, 
drove oft. They catch sight of him. a. “Do you know who 
this is?” “Sudak^ina.” “May he not come down hither now.” 
“ [It is] just he.” 7. He, descending from the steps within the 
sacred enclosure, said : “Verily now is it thus, 0 householder?” 
He did not wish to attend upon him. He said: “ Be thou attending 
upon me; thou art [dressed] in the skin of a black antelope." 
These Kurupancfilas knew this. “He is thy attendant,” they 
said. 8 . His vounger brother said to him : “Sir, attend upon the 
udgatar.” He attended upon him. e. He said : “Verily thrice, 
O householder, man is born. From his father he is born first, 
then from his mother, then from the sacrifice. >o. And thrice he 
likewise dieth. When his father emitteth him as seed thus into 
the womb,— 


8 . *B.-m. ’B. a Ctcdr-. * suy-. ‘-.tfh&s-. ’ -dddhu-. 1 m. R in- 
sert iti. *A . grGto. 1 °A.vd . 11 antititfha. '* A . triv. 13 A. a:B. ii. 
M A. om. “B .triyata. 
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III. 9 . i. — tat jrrathamam mriyate. a. andhain' iva vdi 
Uimo yonih. lohitastoko v<V vdi su tad dbhavaty apuih vii 
stokah. kiiit hi so? tad dbhaoati. a. su yas tiiiii devatdm veda 
yum ca sa' tato ‘nusambhavati yii cdi' *noth tarn mrtyum atira- 
huti sa udydtd mrtyum atioa/uUl Hi. 4. at/iu ya ennm etad 
diksayanli • tad dviliyam mriyute. vapunti kepagmagrfini. ni- 
krntanli nak/uin. pratyafijanty * angCini. pratyacaly" ahgutih. 
apuvrto' ‘pavestitd’ iiste. na juhoti. na yujate. na y ostia at* ca¬ 
rat!. amdiiushh vacant vadati. mrtasya vdvtii 1 sa* tadd rfi/utm 
bhuvati. t>. sa yas turn devatdm veda yam ca'* sa. talc 'mutant- 
hhavuti yd cdi ’until tain mrtyum ativuhuti sa udydtd mrtyum 
ativahiali 'ti. e. atha ya enam etad tumuli lokdl preturn ctiydm 
ddadhati tad triiyam irrigate. 7. sa yas" tdnii devatiirh veda 
yam ca. sa tato 'nusambhavati yd cdi ’natit tarn, mrtyum ativa- 
hati'* sa udydtd mrtyum alivahaR Hi. e .. ctdvad dfiai ’vo ' 3 ’ktvd 
ratham usthdya jeradhavaydih caktira. 0. turn ha jdbdlum pra- 
tyelaih kaniydirt bhrdto ’odea kum" bhavail ' 8 chtidrako vacant 
avddi Hi. haslind gddham disir iti. 10. pra hdi ’vdi Hiarii tac 
cha$ahsa yah katham avocad bhagaoa iti. yas traydndm nirtyu- 
ndm sdmnd Hivdham veda sa udydtd mrtyum ativaJiati Hi, SJ,. 
dvitiye ‘nuvdke caturthali khandah. 

III. 9 . i. “—Then he dies for tlie first time. a. Blind darkness, 
as it were, is the womb. lie thus becomes either a drop of blood 
or a drop of water. What, pray, does he thus become ? s. lie 
who knows that divinitv after which he thence comes into being 
and which carries him Leyond this death—he as udyutar carries 
beyond death, 4 . And when they thus consecrate him, then 
he dies for the second time. They cut [his] hair and [his] beard. 
They trim [his] nails. They anoint his several limbs. He bends 
his fingers. He sits uncovered, stripped off (?). He does not 
offer oblations, he does not sacrifice, he does not approach a 
woman, he speaks non-human speech. Verily he then has the 
form of one dead. 6. = a. a. And when they lay him, having 
departed from this world, upon the funeral-pyre, then he dies for 
the third time. 7. = a.” s. Having said this much, mounting the 
chariot, he drove off. 9. To this Jiibala, having come back, [his] 
younger brother said: “ Sir, what words hath tne £udra spoken ? 
Thou hast sought a shallow with an elephant.” He (the older Jii- 
bala) set that forth to him who [had said]: “How hath he spoken, 
sir?”: “He who knows the carrying-over of the three deaths 
by means of the sdman, he as udgdtar carries beyond death.” 


9 . 1 anth-. 9 1 0. *B. s. * cc. 5 A. df-. 8 -ajaty. 1 ava-. 8 ydit?-. * sa. . 
10 B. inserts kd. n yaMas. '• -ti Hi. 18 id. "insert vahatl 'ti, can¬ 
celled in B. 11 -vac. 


: i 
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III. 10. i. tam vdva bhagavas te pilo' ’dgatdram amanyate 
’ti ho ’ vdca. tad w ha prdc'magdld vidur* ya esum ay am vrla 
udgdtdi ”sa.* tasmin ha nd ’ nuviduh. o. te ho "cur anudhdvata 
kdndoiyam* Hi. tam lid ’ nusasnth .* te hakdndviyam udydtdram 
cakrire brahmCinam* prdcinagdlim. t. tarn hd ’ bhyaveksyo 7 'vdcdi 
'vam csa brdhnuino vioghdya vdddya nd ’ gldyat. sa nd y nu sdmno 
‘noicchati* Hi. all hdi 'vdi *now tac cakre. «. sa ya<2 <2Aa tnl* 
enam'* etat pita yonydm veto Ihfltam siilcaty ddityo hdi 'nam 
tad yonydmrtto bhutaih 11 siilcati. sa hdt'syu tatra mrtyor ige." 
s. atho yad eoai 'neon etat pita yonydm veto bhutaih siilcati" tad 
d/ta way a sa tata ‘nusambhavati prunum ca. yadd hy eva retas 
siktam prana dvigaty atha tat sambharati." a. atho yad evdi 
’nam etad diksayanty agnir hdi ’ vdi 5 nam tad yonydm reto bhil- 
tam siilcati. sa hdi ’v u *sya tatra mrtyor ipe. 1 * 7. atho yarn evdi 
'turn vdisarjaniydm dhntim adhvaryur juhoti turn eva sa tato 
'nusambhavati c/ianddhsi' ' edii ’ya. 8. atha ya enam etad asmul 
lokdt" pretam citydm ddadhati candramd hdi ’vdi ’ nam, tad 
yonydm reto bhutarri siilcati. sa u hdi 'vu 'sya tatra mrtyor tge. 
9 . atho yad evdi 'nam etad asnidl" lokdt" pretam citydm dda- 

III. 10. 1 . He said : “ Sir, verily, thy father thought him an 
udgdtar} and the Prficlna 9 filas know it, who of them was the 
chosen udgdtar here.” To him they did not assent (?). 3. They 
said: “Run after Kundviya.” They ran after him. They made 
Kfindviya the udgdtar , [and] Priicluapiili the brahman- priest. 

8. He looking down at him said : “ Thus this Brahman was not 

averse to idle talk. He doth not strive after the sublie of the 
suman," He did this beyond him (?). 4. When the father 

thus emits him as seed into the womb, then the sun thus emits 
him as seed in the womb. He there lords over this death, 
s. And when the father thus emits him as seed into the womb, 
verily he thence comes into existence after that [seed] and after 
breath. For when breath enters the emitted seed, then it comes 
into being. 6. And when they thus consecrate him, it is Agni 
who thus emits him as seed into the womb. lie there lords 
ovev this death. 7 . Now what udfsar/ana-offering the adhvaryu 
offers, after that he thence comes into existence and after the 
metres. 8. And when they thus lay him, having departed from 
this world, on the funeral pyre, it is the moon who thus emits 
him as seed into the womb. He there lords over this death. 

9 . Now when they put him, having departed from this world, 


10. 1 A. -e. * visur. J s ah. 1 B. kdntydvayam. 4 -srah. e B. brdhma- 
nam. * -pek$y&. * A. nvic-. * B. raiyim. I? B. om. 11 A. rat-. « B. -o. 
14 insert atho 'vdca. u insert atho ya enam etad diksayanty .... tatra 
mrtyor fpe. “insert atho yad evdi 'nam etad dUcsayanti. 14 A. dsi. 
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dhaly (Oho yd evdi 'td avoksaniyd upas id eva sa tato ‘muam- 
bhavati" prdnurn v eva. prdno hy dpah. io. turn havd evamvid 
udgdtd yajamdnam om ity elend 'ksarend "dityam rnrtyum 
ativahati vdg ity ay aim hum iti vdyum bid Hi candramasam. 
11. tan" vd elan mrtyiln sdmno 'dgdtd "tmdna/h ca yajamdnam 
cd 'tivahaty om ity etend 'ksarena prdnend 'mund "dilyetia. 
is. tasydi 'sa $loka 

utdi 'sum jyesthu >0 uta vd kanistha 

utdi 'sdm putra uta vd pitdi ’ ad/n: 
eko ha dcvo manasi pravistnh 

pitrvo ha jajfle sa u yarbhe ‘ntar 
iti. is. tad yad eso ‘bhyukla " imam eva punisam yo l yain 
dchanno‘‘ ‘ntar om ity ctendi 'vd 'ksarena prdnendi 'vd 'mundi 
'vd "dityena [.] 85. 

dvitiye ‘nuvdke pailcamali khaiyfah. dvitiyo ‘nuv&kas sam&ptah. 

III. 11. i. trir ha' vui j/uruso mriyate trir jay ate. 3 a. sa hdi 
'tad eva prathamam mriyate yad retas siktam sambhutam * bha- 
vati. sa prdnam eva 'bhisambhavati. dpdm abhijdyate. s. at hdi 
'tad dviliyam mriyate yad diksate. sa chanduhsy evd* 'bhisam- 

on the funeral pyre, now what the w ate re for sprinkling are, 
after those he thence comes into existence and after breath also. 
For breath is the waters. 10 . Him sacrificing an udydtar who 
knows thus carries beyond the sun, [i. e. beyond] death, by 
means of this syllable, viz. om; [saying] vdc [lie carries him] 
beyond Agni; [saying] hum, beyond Vuyu; [saying] bhd, beyond 
the moon. n. Verily beyond these same deaths an udgutar 
carries himself and the sacrificer, by means of this syllable, 
viz. om, by means of breath, by means of yonder sun. ia. 
About this there is this tfoka: “ Is he the oldest of them or 
the youngest? Is he their son, or their father? Truly one 
god is entered in the mind ; he was born of old and he is within 
the womb.” is. In that he is spoken of, this same man who is 
concealed within, by just that syllable om, by breath, by yonder 
8un [.]• 

III. ll.i. Verily, thrice man dies, thrice he is born. a. Then 
he dies for the first time, when the seed, emitted, comes into 
being. He is converted into breath ; he is born into space, 
a. Then he dies for the second time, when he consecrates himself. 
He is converted into the metres ; he is born unto the sacrificial 


10. «• A. t(L K jdispia. *' B. hyu-. ” achann. 

11. 1 A. he. * insert sa hdi 'tad eva prathamam mriyate. trir jayate, 
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bhavati. daksindm abhijdyate. 4 . athdi 'tat trtlyam mriyate 
yan % mriyate. sa praddhum evd * bhisanbiavali. lokam abhijd - 
yate. s. etai trydvrd* gdyatram gdyati' tasya j,rathamayu 
"orte 'mam* ecu lokam jayati yad u cd 'smih loke. tad etena cdi 
'nam prdnena samar dhayatP yam abhisambhavaty eturh cd 
'smd dpdm" prayacchati yum abhijdyate. t. atha dvitiyayd 
”vrte 'dam ecu 'ntariksam jayati yad u cd 'ntariJcse. tad etdip 
cdi" 'nam chandobhis samardhayatP ydny ab/iisam bhavati. ctdm 
cd 'smdi daksinum prayacchati yarn abhijdyate. 7. atha trti- 
yayd "vrtd 'mum ecu lokam jayati yad u cd *musmth loke. tad 
etayd cdi 'nam praddhayd samardhayatP yaydi 'vdi 'nam etac 
chraddhayd 'gndc" abhyadadhati sum ayam ito bhavisyati Hi. 
etam cd 'smdi lokam" prayacchati yam abhijdyate. 86. 

trtlyc ‘nuvGke prathamah khan (/ah. 

III. 12. 1 . clad vdi tisrbhir dvrdbhir imdhp ca lokdd' jayaty 
etdip cdi 'nam bhdtdis samardhayatP ydny abhisambhavali. 
a. atha vd ato hihkdrasydi 'va. tarn ha* svargc loke santam' 
mrtyur anvety * apanayd. *. prir e vd esd prajdpatis sdmno yad 
dhihkdrah. tarn id* udgdtd priyd prajdpatind hinkdrena mr- 

gift. 4 . Then he dies for the third time, when he dies. He is 
converted into faith ; he is born into [his] world, a. Therefore be 
sings the gdyatra [-chant] in three turns (dvrt). By its first turn 
he conquers this world, and what there is in this world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that breath into which he is converted, 
and he gives him that space unto whicli he is born. «. And by its 
second turn he conquers this atmosphere, and what there is in the 
atmosphere. Thus he causes him to thrive with those metres 
into which he is converted, and he gives him that, sacrificial gift 
unto which he is born. 7 . And with the third turn he conquers 
yonder world, and what there is in yonder world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that faith with which faith they lay 
him into the fire [saying]: “This one, from here, will come to 
lifeand he gives him that world unto which he is born. 


III. 12. 1 . Verily, thus with three turns he conqners these 
worlds, and he causes him to thrive with those things into 
which he is converted. a. Now from here concerning the 
hinkdra. After him, being in the heavenly world, death goes, 
hunger. 3 . The hinkdra is the fortune, Prajapati of the sd- 
man. That death the udgdtar drives away by means of for- 


11. s -m. • tny-. • B. - anti . •<«-(I). * -mjdh-. 10 insert nyabhisam- 
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tyum apasedhati. t. hum me 'ty aha md 'tra nu* yd yatrdi ’tad 
yajamdna iti hdi 'tat. a. sa yathd preyasil siddhah pdplydn 
prativijata* evath” hdi 'vd 'smdn mrlyuh pdpnul prativijale..* 
o. yan me 'ty dha candramd vtii md mdmft. em ha vdi md 
mdsah. tasmdn me 'ty dha. bhd" iti hdi 'tat paroksene 'va. yas- 
mdd v eva me 'ty diha yad v eva" me 'ty dhdi 'tdni trTni. tasmdn 
me 'ti brilydt. 87. 

trtiyc 4 nuvtlke dvitiyah khaudalj. 

Iir. 13 . i. hum hhd iti bruhtnavurcasakduutsya. bhdt i 'na hi 
brahmaoarcasam. a. hum bo' iti papukdmusya, bo iti ha pa pan o 
vdpyante. a. hum bay iti prikdmasya* bay iti ha priyam pond- 
yanti «. hum hhd ovd ity etad evo 'payilum. a. mahad ivd 
'bhiparivartayan ydyed iti ha smd "ha ndko mahdyrdmo ynahd- 
nivepo bhavati 'ti. sa yathd sthdnum arpayitve* 'tarena* ve 
Hurena vd puriydydt* tddrk tat. a. tad u ho 'vdca pdtydyanih 
kasmdi kdmdya sthdnum arpayet. alho 'payltam evdi 'tat. ndi 
'vdi 'tad* ddriyete' 'ti. 7 . [fti] nu hinkdrdnum / atha vd ato 
nidhianam eva. ovd iti dve uksare. anto vdi sdmno nidhanam 

tunc, of Prajftpati, of the hihkdra. «. Ho says hum md: that 
is, « Do not now go thither, whero the sacrificor now is." As, 
driven by a better one, a worse one trembles before him, oven 
so death, evil, trembles before him. a. As for his saying md, 
md is the moon, the month. Vorily, this month is md. Therefore 
he says md; that is bhd, in an occult way, as it wero. As to 
why ho says md—in that ho says md, there are these three [mean¬ 
ings]. Therefore ho should Hay md. 

III. 13. i. Hum bhd are [the utterances] of him who desires 
lustre in sacred loro. For lustre in sacred loro shines (Wbhd), 
as it were. a. Hum bo are [the utterances] of him who desires 
cattle. For cattle low bo. a. Hum bay arc [tho utterancesj of 
him who desires fortune. For saying bay they extol fortune. 
♦. Hum bhd ovd, that is sung in responso. “Lot him sing turn¬ 
ing about unto something great, as it were,” Naka used to say; 
“he becomes the owner of a great village, the owner of a great 
resting place.” That is as if, having caused to run against a post, 
with another or another one should go about [it]. «. [But] £&- 
tyayani said regarding this : “ For what purpose should he cause 
to run against a post? Now that is sung in response. Let him 
pay no attention to that.” 7. So much about the hihkdras. Hence¬ 
forth regarding tho nidhana. Ovd is two syllables. Verily the nt- 
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antas soargo lokanam onto hradhnasya vUlapam. 8. tam etad 
udgata yajarndnnm om ily elena 'ksarend ’rite soarge loke da- 
dhdti. b. ya u ha vd apakso vrksdgnnii gacchaty ava vui sa 
tatah padyate. atha yad vdi paksi vrksdgre yad usidhdraydm 
yat ksuradhdrdydm dsle na vtii sa tato ‘vapadyate. paksdbhydrh 
hi samyata ' iiste. io. tain etad udgata yujamtlnam om ily elena 
’ksarena svarapaksam krtvd 'nte svarge loke dadhdti. sa yathd 
paksi/ abibhyad dsilui 'vain ena svargo loke *hibhyud dale *thd " 
"carati. ii. to ha vd etc aksure devalokag odi 'va manusyalokag 
ca. ddilyay ca ha vd etc uksaro cttndramdp ca. ib. dditya eua 
devalokap candramd mannsyidokah. om ily ddityo" vdg iti can- 
dramdh. i». tain etad udgdtd yajmadinam om ity itlend 'kmrend 
"dittyam devalokarii gamayati. 88. 

trtiye 'nuvdke trtlyali kha\ufal,i. 



III. 14. i. tam ltd "gatam preohati kite tv am asi 'ti. sa yo ha 
ndmnd vd gotrena vd prubrxUe tam hd "ha yas te ‘yam inayy' 
dtmd 'bhud esa te sa iti. a. tasmin hd "tman pratipat. tam " 
Tlavas sampaddryapad grhltum apakarsanti. tasya hd ’hordtre 


dhana is tho end of tlio sdman, heaven is tho end of the worlds, 
the summit is tho end of tho ruddy ono. s. Thus the udgdtar 
places tho sacrifice!- by moans of this syllable om in tho end in 
the heavenly world, o. Verily ho who without wings goes up 
to the top of a tree, ho falls down from it. But if one having 
wings sits on tho top of a tree, or on tho edge of a sword, or on 
the edge of a razor, verily ho does not fall down from it. For 
ho sits supported by his wings, io. Thus the udgdtar, making 
him, tho sacrifice!*, by means of that Ryllablo om possess sound as 
wings, puts him in the end in the heavenly world. As one with 
wings would sit without fear, even so he sits without fear in the 
heavenly world, [nnd| likewise moves about, ii. These same two 
syllables are the world of the gods and the world of man. Tho 
sun these two syllables are, and tho moon. m. The sun is the 
world of the gods, [and] tho moon is the world of man. The sun 
is om, tho moon is vdc. is. Thus the udgdtar causes him, the 
sacrifice^ to go to tho heavenly world by means of this syllable 
om. 


IH. 14. i. Him, having oome, he asks: “Who art thou?” When 
he announces himself, either by his [personal] namo or by his family 
[name], he says to him: “This sell of thee that hath been in me, 
that same is thine.” a. In this self is the beginning (? pratipat). 
Him seized.the seasons drag away; of him clay and night 
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lokain dpnutah. a. tasmd u hdi ’ tend ' prahruvita' ko ‘ham asmi 
suvas tvam. sa tv dm snargyam* svar again iti. «. ko /a vui 
prajupalir utha hdi 'vamvul cva suv argali. 1 sa hi suvar gacchati. 
a. tarn lid "ha gas tvam asi so ‘ham asmi go ‘ham asmi sa tvam 
asg ehl 'ti. 6. sa etam eon snkrtarasam pravjpati. gad u ha vd 
asmih loke manusgd yajante 1 gat sddhv 1 kurvanti tad esdm ur- 
dhvam annddgam utsldati. tad amum candramasam manusga- 
lokam pravipati. tasge 9 'dam munusani/cdpanam *• andam 

ndarc" ‘ntus samhhavati. Utsyo "rdhvam " annddgam utsiduti 
Standv" Mi. sa gad djugate 't/d ’smdi mutd stun am annddgam 
pragacelati. e. ujulo ha vdi tdvat puniso ydvan na go juts." 
sa gajilendi '»« jugate, sa guthd ’ndam prathiamanirbhinnam 
evam eva. o. tadd turn ha vd evamvid udgdtd gajamdnum om 
itg elend 'ksare/id "dUgarh devalokam gamagati. vug Ug asrnd 
uttarend 'ksarena candramasam" annddgam aksitim prayac- 
chati " io. atha gasgdi. 'tad avidvdn udgdyati na" hdi 'vdi 
'nam devalokam gamagati no enam annddgena samardhagati" 
ii. sa gathd 'ndam vidigdharh" p agitu ’nnddyam alabhamdnam 
evam eva vidigdha p <;ete ‘nnddyam alabhamdnah" io. tasmad 


obtain the world. 3. To him he should answer thus: “Who (ka) 
am I, heaven [art] thou. As such I have gone to thee, the heav¬ 
enly heaven.” «. Verily Prajapati is who (ka), and he who knows 
thus is heaven-going; for he goes to heaven, o. He says to 
him: “ Who thou art, that one am I; who I am, that one art 
thou; come !” 6. He enters this sap of good deeds. And wbat 
men in this world sacrifice, what good [deeds] they do, that of 
them rises upward [as] food-eating; it enters yonder moon, the 
world of men. 7. This human-like egg of him comes into being 
within the belly. Of it the food-eating rises upward toward the 
two breasts. When he is born, then the mother offers her breast 
to him for food-eating. 8 . Verily unborn is the man in so far as 
he does not sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice that he is born • 
just as an egg first burst, o. Then the udgdtar knowing thus 
causes him, the sacrifice^ through this syllable, viz. om, to enter 
the sun, the world of the gods. By means of the next syllable, 
viz. vdc, he gives him the moon, food-eating, imperishableness, 
io. Bat whose udgitha one not knowing thus sings, verily he 
does not cause him to enter the world of the gods, nor to 
thrive through food-eating, n. As an egg would lie besmeared 
(?), not receiving any food, so be lies besmeared (?), not receiving 
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u hdi ’vamvidam evo ’ dgdpayeta. evamvid ihui 'vo *dgdtar iti 
hutah }/raliprnuydt." 89. 

tftiyt ‘nuvOkepaficamah khaiidah. trtiyo ‘mivdkas mmii.ptah. 


III. 15. >. w ««7 iff he' 'ndro oipoilmitrdyo ’ kthani 1 tivdcu. tad 
etad vipodmitrd updsate vdcam eva. o. manur ha vasisthdya 
brahmatoom uvdtca. tasmdd dihur vdsistham evo- braJime ’ti. 
3 . ?< u<« «/*wr evamvid eva brahma, ka u evamvidam vdsis¬ 

tham arhad Hi. «. prajdpatih prdjijanisata. sa Capo Hapyata, 
sa diksata hanta nn pratisthdm janaydi * prajds srak- 

sye' td* etad eva pratislhdsyanti tul \pralisthdp carantlh prada- 
ghisyanta iti. a. sa imam lokam ajunayad antariksalokam 
atnurh* lokam it-i. tan iindhs treh tokdfl janm/itvd ’ bhyuprdmyat . 
a. tan samalaput' telhyas sarhtaplebhyiis trlni pub'any uddyann 
agnih prthivyd vdyur antariksad ddityo dioah. ^. sa* etdni 
pukrdni punar abhy evd HapaC lebhyas sa/iitaptehhyas trtny 
eva pukrdny uddyann rgveda evd ’gner yajurvedo vdyos sdma- 
veda ddilydt. 8. sa etdni pukrdni punar abhy evd Hapat. tebhyas 


any food. w. Therefore he should cause only one knowing thus 
to sing the udgitha. Only one knowing thus here being ad¬ 
dressed with “ O udgdtar ” should answer. 

III. 15. l. Indra said the ukthu for V^vhmitra [with] vac. 
That same the descendants of V^vfimitra worship, just speech, 
a. Manu declared to Vasistha brahman- hood. Therefore they 
say: “ The brahman belongs to Vasistha.” a. This they also say: 
“ One knowing thus is the brahman- priest; and who is equal to a 
Vasistha knowing thus ?” 4. Praj’&pati was desirous to have 

progeny. He performed penance. He consideredCome now, 
I will generate a firm footing. What offspring I shall generate 
thereafter, that will thus stand firm; it will not, moving about 
without firm foundation, fall (?).” He generated this world, [also] 
the world of atmosphere [and] yonder world. Having generated 
these three worlds, he toiled upon [them], o. He heated them 
together. From them being heated together three bright [bodies] 
went up: Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, the 
sun from tne sky. i. He again heated these bright [bodies]. 
From them being heated together three bright [bodies] went up: 
the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda from Vayu, the Saraaveda 
from the sun. s. He again heated these bright [bodies]. From 
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sarhtaptebhyas triny eva pukrdny uddyan bhilr Uy eva ryveddd 
bhuva iti yajurveddl svar iti sdmavcddt lad' 0 eva. $. tad d/ui 
vdi trayydi vidyuyui pukram. etdvad idarh sarvam. sa yo vdi 
trayvh vidydm niduso lokas so ‘sya toko bhavati ya cvarh veda. 
90. 

caturthe 'nuvCtkc prathamaJi fcluutdah. 

III. 10. i. ay ark vdva yajiio yo ‘yarn puvutc. tasya vdk ca 
manap ca oarUmyuu. vacd ca hy cm dan manusd ca variate. 
a. tasya hotd 'dJivaryur udydle Hy anyatardrn odcd vartanim 
samskurvanlL tasmdt te odcd Jeurvanti. brahmui 'va manasd 
’ nyatardm.' tasmdt sa tiisnm dstc. *. sa yad d/ta so 1 pi stuya- 
mdne vd pasyamdne vd vdvudyamdna dsitd 'nyatardm end 'syd 
'pi tarhi sa vdcd vartanim sarhskurydt. s. sa yuthd purusa 
ckapdd yan bhrexann 1 eti rat/io vdi 'kacakro vartamdina * evam 
eva tarhi yajiio bhrcsann eti. a. clad dha tad* vidodn brdhmana 
uvdca brahmdnam prdtaranuvdka updkrte’’ vdvadyamdnam 
dsinam 0 ardhaih' vd ime tarhi yojiiasyd 'nlarayur’ iti. ardham 
hi U tarhi yajilasyd 'ntariyuh .“ e. tusmdd brahma prdtaranu¬ 
vdka updkrte vdicamyama dsitd "paridhdniydyd d vasatkdrdid 

them being heated together three bright [bodies] went up: bhus 
from the Higveda, bhuvas from tbe Yujuvveda, svar from the 
Samaveda, just so. o. That is the brightness of the threefold 
knowledge. So great is this all. Verily what the world is of 
him who knows the threefold knowledge, that becomes the world 
of him who knows thus. 

III. 16. i. This sacrifice verily is he that cleanses here. Speech 
and mind are the two tracks of it. For thus it rolls along by 
speech and mind. t. Of it ‘ hotar * adhvaryu,’ 1 udgdtar' arrange 
the one [track] by speech. Therefore they officiate with speech. 
The ^ragman-priest [arranges] the other by the mind. There¬ 
fore he sits in silence, s. If he should sit talking aloud, while 
the stotra or the pastra are being uttered, then he would arrange 
with voice the one track of it. i. As a one-legged man, going, 
keeps on tumbling, or a one-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the 
sacrifice then keeps on tumbling, s. A Brahman knowing this 
said this to a braJanan-pricst who, when the prdtaranuvdka was 
begun, sat talking aloud : “These here then have excluded half 
of the sacrifice.” For half of the sacrifice they then did exclude, 
e. Therefore the Brahraan-priest should sit in silence, when the 
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itaresfah stutagastrdndm eva'° ”samsthdydi pavamdndndm. 
7 . 8d yathd purusa ubhaydpdd" yan" bhresam no" nyeti ratho vo 
’bhaydcaJcro vartamdna evani etarhi yc/jilo bhresam na nyeti. 91. 
caturthe ‘nuvake dvitlyah khandali. 

III. 17. i. sa yadi yajila rkto bhresann iydcP brahmane pra- 
brutc ’ty dhuh. atha yadi yqjusto* brahmane prabrute ’ty dhuh. 
utha yadi sdmato brahmane jtrabmte Hy dhuh. atha x yady an- 
upasmrtdt kuta idam ajanl Hi brahmane prabrute Hy evd™ n hnh. 
i. sa brahma prdii* udetya sruvend ”gmdhra djyam juhuydd 
bhVr bhuvas svar ity etabhir vyuhrtibhih. 3. eta vdi vydhrtayas 
sarvaprdyagcittayah. tad yathd lavanena suvarnam sariida- 
dhyut* suvamend rajutam rujatena trapu * trapund lohdyasarh 
lohdyasena kdrsndyasam' kdrsndyasena duru ddru ca carma ca 
glesmandi' ’vam evdi ’vaih vidvdhs tat sarvam bhisajyati. *. tad 
dhur yad ahdusin me grahdn me H/rahid ity adhvaryave daksind 
nayanty agahsin" me vasaiV akar'° ma" iti hotra udagdsin ma 


prdtaranuvdka is begun, till the final verse, till the utterance of 
vasal of the other stotra and gastra, even till the completion of 
the libations. 7. As a two-legged man, going, does not take to 
tumbling, or a two-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the sacrifice 
then does not take to tumbling. 


III. 17. i. If that sacrifice should go tumbling from the side 
of the rc, they say: “Tell it to the brahman- priest”; and if 
from the yqjus, they say: “Tell it to the brahman- priest”; and if 
from the sdman, they say: “ Tell it to the brahman-priest and 
if from [a cause] not understood—[when they askl : “Whence 
hath this arisen they say: “Tell it to the brahman-pviest.” 
9 . That brahtnaji -priest going up toward the east should offer the 
sacrificial butter with a ladle in the tignidhra, with these excla¬ 
mations: bhus, bhuvas , svar. a. For these exclamations ex¬ 
piate everything. As one would mend gold with salt, silver 
with gold, tin with silver, copper with tin, iron with copper, 
wood with iron, wood and leather with glue, oven so one know¬ 
ing thus cures everything. 4. This they say: “If with the 
words: ‘He hath offered for me, he bath dipped the dippings for 
me,’ they lead the sacrificial gifts to the adhvaryu; if with the 
words: ‘He hath sung the gastra for me, he hath uttered the 
vasat for me,’ to the hotar; if with the words: ‘He hath sung 
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ity udydtre Hha him cakruse brahman* tusnim astnaya samd- 
oatlr eve ’ tardir" rlvigbhir daksind nayanti y ti. 6 . sa hr fly rid 
ardhabhdy w ghat* »di 14 sa lt yajfUisyd Hdham hy cm yajtiasya 
luthatl ’ ti. ardhd ha sma vdi yard brahname daksind nayanti 
Hi. ardhd itarebhyu rtviybhyah. s. tasydi'm ploko 
mayi Hlam manye bhuvanddi sarvam 

mayi lolcd mayi dipap catasrah : 
nuiyV' 'dam manye nimUad yad ejuti 

mayy dpa osadhayap ca survil 

iti i. mayi Hlam manye bhuvanddi sarvam ity evuihviduiit ha 
vdoe Hlam sarvam bhuvanam an v ay attain, e. mayi lokd mayi 
dipap catasra ity evaihoidi ha vdva lokd omrhvidi dipup cata • 
sraJi. 9. mayi '(him manye nimisad yad (fjuti mayy djai osudha- 
yap ca sirrvd tty evamvidi" ha vdve '(lam sarvam bhuvanam 
pratisthitam. io. tasmdd u hdi Hmmvidam eva brahnidnain 
kurvlta. sa ha vdva " brahmd ya cvam veda. 92. 

caturthe ‘nuvGke tftlyulj khapdafy. 

III. 18. i. alha vd alas stomubhdydndm cvd ’ numantrdh . 
o. tad dhdi ’tad eke stornabhdydir ' cvd ’ numantrayante. tat 
talhd na % kurydt. 1 t. devena savitrd prasdtah jtrastotar deve- 

the udyitha for me,’ to tho udydkir — now tlion to the brahman 
having done wlmt, while ho Hat in silence, do they lead just an 
large Hacrifieial giftH an to tho othor priests?” #. Lot him say: 
“Ho, indeed, shareth in half of the sacrifice, for he carricth half 
of the sacrifice.” Indeed they formerly uacd to load half of tho 
sacrifioial gift* to the brahman -priost, half to the other jnieatH. 
t. Of this there is the following ploka: “In me, I think, is this 
whole creation eto., in me the worlds, in me the four quarters ; 
in me, I think, is that twinkling thing which stirs, in mo the 
waters and all the herbs.” i. ‘ In me, I think, is the whole crea¬ 
tion etc.:’ for on one knowing thus this whole creation is depen¬ 
dent. 8 . 1 In me the worlds, in me the four quarters for in one 
knowing thus are tho worlds, in one knowing thus the four 
quarters, o. ‘ In me that twinkling thing which stirs, in me the 
waters and all the herbsfor in one knowing thus ‘this whole 
creation has its support, io. And therefore one should make one 
knowing thus a 6r«Awan-priest. He indeed is a ftra/mian-priest 
who knows thus. 

III. 18. i. Now from here [about] the after-verses of the sto- 
mabhdyas. 9. Now some recite the after-verses just with tho 
stomabhdyas. One should not do that. s. And some recite the 

17. '* -rer. "-Ggh. 14 om. “ ydi. 14 ?a. 11 A. matihi. 11 -doth. '»B. eva. 
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bhyo vu.cam isye 'ty u hdi 'ke ‘numantrayante savitd vui devd- 
ndm prasavita savitrd * prasutd idam anumatUrayamaha iti 
vadantah. tad n tathd na % kuryut. 4. bhur bhuvas svar ity u 
hdi 'ke ‘ nu/nantrayanta esd viii trayi* vidyu trayydv 've 1 'dam 
vidyayd* 'numantraydmaha iti vadantah. tad u tathd no eva 
kurydt. o. om ity eva 'numantrayeta . o. athdi 'sa oasisthasydi 
'kastomabhdgdnumantrah. torn hdi 'lena vasisthah prajdtikdmo 
‘numantraydm cakre devena savitra prasutah prustotar" devebhyo 
vdcam isya bhur bhuvas svar om iti. tato vdi sa bahnh" jira- 
jayu pugubhih prdjdyata 7. sa eva tena oasisthasydi 'kastorna- 
bhdgdnumanlrexid '* 'numantrayeta “ bahur eva prajayd" pa$u- 
bhih prajuyale. iyam" tv eva sthitir om ity cod 'numantrayeta. 
93. 

calnrthe ‘ nuvtike caturthali' 1 khaiidah. 

III. 19. i. athdi 'sa odea vajram udgrhndti. yad' dJia somah 
paoata iti vo 'pdvartadhvani iti vu vdcdi 'va tad vdco vajram 
vigrhyate i ideas satyend 'timucyate. tasmdd om ity eva 'numan¬ 
trayeta. 5. devd vu an ay a* trayyd [yidyayO] sarusayo "rdhvds 

after-verses [with this]: “Impelled by god Savitar, 0 prustotar, 
send [thy] speech to the gods,” saying: “ Savitar, verily, is the 
impeller of the gods; we recite this after-verse impelled by 
Savitar.” One should not do that either. *. And some recite 
the after-verse [with] bhus, bhuvas , svar, saying : “ Verily, 
this is the threefold knowledge; we now recite this after-verse 
with the threefold knowledge.” One should not do that either, 
a. One should recite the after-verso [saying] only om. o. Now 
this is Vasistha’s only stomabhaga-nfutr-veYse. With this same 
Vasistha, desirous of offspring, recited the after-verses: “ Im¬ 
pelled by god Savitar, O prustotar , send [thy] speech to the 
gods; bhus, bhuvas, svar, om." Thereby he was greatly propa¬ 
gated through progeny [and] cattle. 7. Let him recite the after- 
verse with this one stornabhdga-af ter-verse of Vasistha ; he is 
greatly propagated through progeny [and] cattle. But this is 
the rule: let him recite the after-verse with om only. 

III. 19. i. Now with speech he takes up a thunderbolt. In 
that he says either “ Soma cleanses itself " or “ Turn ye hither,” 
thereby with speech that thunderbolt of speech is taken apart (?), 
by the truth of speech he is released. Therefore he should 
recite the after-verse [saying] om only. a. Verily the gods 


JL Oei/ily 


ISO 

soar gam lokam udakrdman. te manusydndm anvQgamOd bibh- 
y lUcut' trayam vedam apllayan. ». Iosya pi lay ant a ekam evd 
’ksaram nd ’faknuvan pilayitum om iti yad etat. «. esa u ha 
vava sarasah. sarasd ha vd evamvidas trayi vidyd bhavati. 
4. sa yam ha vfti trayyd * vidyayd sarasayd jitim jayati yam 
rddhim rdhnoti jayati tarn jitim rdhnoti tarn rddhim ya evam 
veda. a. etad dha vd aksaram trayydi vidydydi pratisthdS om 
iti vdi hold pratisthUa om ily adhvaryur om ity udgdtd. 7. etad 
dha vd aksaram veddndm trivistapam. etasmin vd aksara ' rtvijo 
yajamdnam ddhdya svarge loke samudnhanti. lasmdd om ity 
evd ’numantrayeta. 94. 

caturthe 'nuvake pailcamah kliatufah. caturtho ‘ ntiv&kas samtiptali. 


III. 20. i. guhd ’si devo ‘sy‘ upavd '$>/ upa turn vdyusoa 3 yo 
‘snubi dvesti yam ca vayarh doismah. a. mahind * ’si bahuld ’si 
brhaty asi rohiny asy apantid ’si. a. sambhur devo ‘si sam 
aham bhuydsam. dbhutir' asy dbhdydsam. bhutir asi bhuydsam. 
«. yds te prajd upadistd nd ’ham tava tdh paryemi. upa te tu 

with this threefold [knowledge] rich in sap ascended upwards to 
the heavenly world. They, being afraid’ lest men should come 
after [them], pressed the threefold knowledge (Veda). a. Press¬ 
ing it, they could not press one syllable of it; that was om. 
4, Verily this is full of sap; full of sap becomes the threefold 
knowledge of one who knows thus. a. Verily what victory one 
wins, what thrift one thrives with the threefold knowledge full 
of sap, he wins that victory, he thrives that thrift, who knows 
thus. o. Verily this same syllable is the firm stand of the three¬ 
fold knowledge. [Saying] om the hotar stands firm, [saying] om 
the adhvaryu , [saying] om the udgdtar. 7 . . Verity this same 
syllable is the triple heaven (?) of the Vedas. The priests hav¬ 
ing placed the sacrificer in this syllable carry him up together 
into the heavenly world. Therefore he should recite the after- 
verse [saying] om only. 

III. 20. i. “Thou art in secret, thou art a god, thou art on- 
blowing ; blow on him who hates us and whom we hate. o. Thou 
art great, thou art abundant, thou art extended ( brhali ), thou 
art ruddy, thou art not fallen, s. Thou art a god .coming 
into existence ; may I come into existence. Thou art exist¬ 
ence ; may I exist. Thou art becoming; may I become. 
4. What offspring of thee is declared, that [offspring] of thee 
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dipami. ». ndma me pariram me pratisthd me. tan me tvayi 
tan me mo 'pahrthd iti *mdm prthimm avocat. «. tarn iyam 
dgatam prthiol pratinandaty ay am te bhagar.o lokalt . saJia * nun 
ayam loka iti. i. yad vdva me tvayi Hy aha tad vdva mepunar 
dehl 'ti. 8. kith nu te mayV 9 tL ndmrt me parlram me pratisthd 
me. tan me tvayi tan me punar dehl ’ ti . tad asnuV* iyam prthitii 
punar daduti. o. tdm aha pra tn/i rahe ’ ti. him alt/u Hi. agnim 
iti. tarn agnim abhiprarahati.* 10 . so ‘gnim aha ’bhijid asy u 
abhijayydsam." loJeajid asi lokarii jayydsatn. attir asy annum 
adydsam. annddo b/uivati yas Unli ’cam veda. n. sambhur devo 
‘si sam aham bhuydsam. dbhutir asy dbhuydsam. bhutir asi 
bhuydsam. w. yds te prajd upadistd nd 'fiam tar a tdh paryemi. 
upa te td difdmi. a. tapo me tejo me ‘nnam me van me. tan me 
tvayi. tan me mo ’puhrthd" ity agnim avocat. u. tarn tathdi 
’tia "gatam agnih jtralinandaty ayam te bliagavo lokas saha 
ndv ayam loka iti. is. yad vdva me tvayi Hy dfax tad vdva me 
punar dehl Hi. is. him nu te mayl Hi. tapo me tejo me ‘nnam 
me van me. tan me tvayi. tan me punar dehl Hi. [ tad] astnd '* 
agnir punar daduti. n. tarn dha pra md vahe Hi 96. 

padcame ‘nuvdJce prathamah khandah. 

I do not comprehend (?). That [offspring] of thee I declare, 
s. My name, my body, my foundation : that of me is in tbee. 
Do not take that of me unto thee,” thus he said to this earth, 
s. Him having come this earth joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine, 
0 reverend sir, is this world. This world is ours- in common.” 
7. “Verily what of me is in thee,” he says, “give that back to 
me.” s. “What now of thee is there in me?” “My name, my 
body, ray foundation. That of me is in thee; give that back to 
me.” That this earth gives back to him. 9 . He says to her: 
“Carry me forth.’’ “To what?” “To Agni.” She carries him 
forth to Agni. 10 . He says to Agni: “Victorious art thou, may 
I be victorious; world-conquering art thou, may I conquer the 
world; eating art thou, may I eat food; food-eating becomes he 
who knoweth thee thus. n. = «. it. = 4. it. “ My penance, my 
splendor, my food, my speech, that of me is in thee. That of me 
do not take unto thee,” he says to Agni. i«. Him having come 
thus Agni jovfully receives [saying]: “Thine, O reverend sir, is 
this world. 'This world is ours in common.” # i». = 7. is. “ What 
now of thee is there in me?” “My penance, my splendor, my 
food, my speech. That of me is in thee; give that back to me.” 
That Agni gives back to him. n. He savs to him: “Carry me 
forth.” 
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III. 21. i. kirn abhl ’li. vdyum iti. tarn vdyum abhipravahali. 
a. sa vdyum aha yat pura&tud vdsi ’ndro rujd bhulo vdsi. yad 
daksinalo vdsi ”pdno bhiito vdsi. yat papcdd vdsi varuno raja 
bhvto vdsi. yad uttarato vdsi somo rujd bhiUo vdsi. yad upari- 
stiid anavdsi jmjdpatir bhiito ‘vavdsi .' a. vrdtyo 1 l sy ekavrdtyo 
1 navasrsto * dcvdndm bilam apyadhdhl «. lava prajds tavdu 
'sudhayus tavd "po vicaUtam anuvicalanti, #. samhhur devo * ‘a* 
aam rt/um b/uiydsam. dbhdtir asy dbhuydsam. bhittir usi bhfi- 
ydsam. «. yds te prujd upadistd nil 'ham taoa tdh paryemi. 
npa te td dipdtni. i. prdndpdndu* me prutam me. tan we tvayi. 
tan me mo 'pahrthd iti vdyum avocat. s. tarn tat/idi 'vd "patam 
vdyuh pratinandaty atjaih te bhoyuvo lokah. saha ndv ayaiit 
loka iti. 9. yad vdva me tvayi' 'ty dha tad vdva me punar dehl 
'ti . >o. kim nu te mayl 'ti. prdndpdndu me prutam me. tan me 
tvayi. tan me punar dehl 'ti. tad astndi vdyuh punar daddti. 
ii. tam dha pra md vahe 'ti. kim abhl 'ti. antariksalokam iti. 
Cam antariksalokam abhipravahali. n. lam tathdi 'vd "yatam 
antariksalokah pratinandaty ayam te bhayavo loka/p saha ndv 
ay am loka iti. is. yad vdva me tvayi 'ty dha tad vdva me 

III. 21. i. “To wlmt?” “To Vayu” lie carrion him forth 
to Vayu. s. He says to Vfiyu: “In that thou blowost from the 
front, thou bloweat ns king Indra. In that thou blowcHt from 
the right, thou blowout an the Lord. In that thou blowost from 
behind, thou blowost as king Vanina. In that thou blowost 
from tlio loft, thou blowost as king Soma. In that thou hlowest 
down from above, thou blowest down as Prajnpati. a. Thou art 
the VrAtya, the only Vratya, not reloasod of the gods (?). Thou 
hast closed tho onening. «. The progony, the herbs, the waters 
follow aftor thy aeparting. a. = 20. a. «. = 20. 4. 7. My breath 
and exhalation, my learning, that of mo is in thee. That of me do 
not take unto thyself,” he said to Vayu. #. Him having corao 
thus Vayu joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine is this world, rever¬ 
end sir. This world is ours in common.” #. = 20. 7 . io. “ What 
now of thee is there in me ?” « My breath and exhalation, my 
learning. That of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” That 
Vayu gives back to him. u. He says to him: “ Carry me forth.” 
“To what?” “To the world of tho atmosphere.” He carries 
him to the world of the atmosphere, i*. Him having come thus 
the world of the atmosphere joyfully receives [sayingl: “Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. This world belongs to both of us in 
common.” is. = 20. 7. u. “ What now of thee is there in me ?” 
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punar dehl Hi, u. kirn nu te mayi Hi. ayam ma dkdpah. sa me 
tvdyi. tan me punar dehl Hi. tarn asmd Qk&pam antariksalokah 
punar daddti. is. tarn aha pra mu vahe Hi. 06. 

pancamc ‘nnvdke dvitiyah hhani/dfy. 

III. 22 . i. him abhl Hi. dipa iti. tarn' dipo l bhipravuhati. 
a. tarn tathdi ’vd ’'gatam dipah pratinandanty* ayam te bhagavo 
lokah. saha no yam loka iti. a. yad vtiva me yusmdso ity aha 
tad vdva me punar datte Hi. 4 . kirn nu te ‘smusv iti. protram 
iti. tad asmui protram dipah punar dadati. o. id aha pra ind 
vahate Hi. him abhl Hi. ahordlrayor lokam iti, tarn ahordlrayor 
lokatn abhipravahanti. e. tarn tathdi 'vd "gatam ahordtre pra- 
tinandato yarn te bhagavo lokah. saha no l yam loka iti. i. yad 
vdva me yuvayor ity aha tad vdva me punar dattam iti. e. lcirh 
nu ta dvayor iti. aksitir iti. turn asmd aksitim ahordtre punar 
daltah, 9. te aha pra md vahatam iti. 97. 

paflcame ‘ nuv&ke trtiyah kluuulah. 

III. 23. i. kirn abhl Hi. ardhamdsdn iti. tarn ardhamdsdn 
abhipravahatah. i. tarn' tathdi 'vd "gatam ardhamdsdh prati - 
nandantrf ayam te bhagavo lokah, saha no yarn loka iti. 

“ This space of mine. That of me is in thee. Give that back to 
me.” That space the world of the atmosphere gives back to 
him. i6. He says to it: “ Carry me forth.” 

III. 22. i. “To what?” “To the quarters.” It carries him 
forth to the quarters. 3 . Him having come thus the quarters 
joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” 8 . = 20.7.* *. “What now of 
thee is there iu us ?” “ Hearing.” That hearing the quarters give 
back to him. a. lie says to them : “ Carry me forth.” “ To 
what ?” “ To the world of day and night.” They carry him to 
the world of day and night, e. Him having come thus‘day and 
night joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” 7. = 22. s. 8 . “ What now 
of thee is there in us two?” “Imperishahleness.” That imper¬ 
ishableness day and night give back to him. p. He says to them: 

.“Carry me forth.” 

III. 23. i. “ To what ?” “ To the half-months.” They carry 
him forth to the half-months. 3 . Him having come thus the 
half-months joyfully receive [saying] : “ Thine is this world, 

22. 1 -d. dati. 23. 'A. om. *-dati. 

* Reading “ you " for “ thee.” 
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*. yad vdva me yusmdsv ity aha tad vdva me punar dalle 'ti. 
4. kith nu te ( smdsv Hi. imdni ksudrdni parvdni. tdni me yus- 
musu. tdni me pratisamdhatte 'ti . tuny aeyd 'r dha mdsdh punah 
pratisamdadhati? a. tun aha pra mu vahate 'ti. kirn ab/u 'ti. 
indsdn iti. tarn tndsdn abhijmmihanti. 6. tarn tathdi 'vd "ga- 
tam mdsdh pratinandanuf ayam te bhagavo lokah. sa/ui no 
l yaih loka iti. 7 . yad vdva me yusmdsv ity aha tad vdva me 
punar dattc 'ti. a. him nu te l smdsv Hi. imdni sthfddniparvdni. 
tdni me yusmdsu. tdni me //ratisamdhattc 'ti. tuny asya mdsdh 
punah pratisamladhati. d. tan dha pra md vahate 'ti. 08 . 

pailcame. ‘nuvilke caturthalj. khant/alj, 

III. 24. i. him ah/u 'ti, rtiln iti. tarn rtdn abhipruoahunti. 
4 . turn tathdi 1 'vd "gatam rtavuh pratinundunty ayam te bha- 
yuvo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. s. yad vdva me yusmdsv 
ity dha tad vdva me punar datte 'ti. *. kim nu te 'smdsv iti. 
imdni jydydhsi parvdni. tdni me yusmdsu tdni me prutisam- 
dhuitte 'ti. tdny asya rtavah punah pratisumdadhati. b. tan 
dha jrra mil vahate 'ti. kim abhl 'ti. samvatsaram iti. tarn sam- 
natsaram abhipravahanti. t. tam tathdi 'vd "gatam samvalsa- 


rovcrcncl air. Thin world in ours in common.” *. = 22 . ». 
4 . “What now of thco is thero in us?” “These potty joints. 
These of me are in you. These of me put together in their 
respective places.” Theso [joints] of his tho half-months put 
respectively together. ». lie says to thorn: “Carry mo forth.” 


“ Theso gross joints. These of mo are in you. Theso of me put 
together respectively.” These [joints] of his the months put 
respectively together. ». Me says to them: “Carry mo forth.” 

III. 24. i. “To what?” “To tho seasons.” Thoy carry him 
forth to the seasons. 9. Him having come thus the seasons 
joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” s. = 22. ». 4 . “ What now of 


“Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To the year.” They carry 
him forth to tho year. a. Him having come thus the year 


i. 1 A. -dhdti. corrected in red. 24. 1 A. fdt. 
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rah pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokah. sa/ia nav ayam loka 
iff. 7. yad vdva me tvayV Hy aha tad vdva me punar dehi Hi. 
s. him nu te mayi Hi. ayam ma dtmd. sa me tvayi tan me punar 
dehl Hi. tarn asmd dtmdnam sarnvatsarah punar daddti. o. tarn 
aha pm md valid Hi. 99. 

paOcame ‘nuvdke paftcamaJt khaiyfalj. 

III. 25. i. him abhi Hi. divyun gandharvdn Hi, tam 1 divyun 
gandharvdn abhipravahati. *. tarn tat/uii y vd ”gatam divyd 
gundharvuh pratinandanty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no 
‘yam loka iti. 3 . yad vdva me yusmdsv ity aha tad vdva me 
punar datte Hi. «. kith nu te ‘smdsv iti. gandho* me modo me 
pramodo me. tan me yusmdsu. tan me punar datte Hi. tad asmui 
divyd gar.dharvuh punar dadali. s. tun aha pra md vabate , li. 
kim abhi Hi. apsarasa iti. tam apsaraso ‘bhipravahanti. «. tam 
tathdi ’vd ”gatam apsarasah pratinandanty ayam te bhagavo 
lokaJi. saha no ‘yam, loka iti. 7 . yad * vdva me yusmdsv ity aha 
tad vdva me punar datte Hi. e. kim nu te ‘smdsv iti. haso me 
krild me milhunam me. tan me yusmdsu. tan me punar datte Hi. 
tad asmd apsarasali punar dadati. a. td aha pra md vahate 
Hi. 100. 

paUcame ‘nuvdke ?a$(ha!i khaiuJaJi. 

joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
Tnis world is ours in common.” 7 . = 20. i. 8. “ What now of 
thee is there in me ?” “ This self of mine. That of me is in thee. 
Give that back to me.” That self the year gives back to him. 
o. He says to it: “Carry me forth.” 

III. 25. i. “ To what ?” “ To the heavenly Gandharvas.” It 
carries him to the heavenly Gandharvas. a. Him having come 
thus the heavenly Gandharvas joyfully receive [saying]: “ Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours in common.” 
s. = 22. s. 4. “What now of thee is there in us?” “My fra¬ 
grance, my joy, my delight. That of me is in you. Give that, 
back to me.” That the heavenly Gandharvas give back to him. 
8. He says to them: “Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To the 
Apsarases.” They carry him forth to the Apsarascs. 6. Him 
having come thus the Apsarases joyfully receive [saying] : 
“Thine is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours in com¬ 
mon.” 7 . = 22. 3 . e. “What now of thee is there in us?” 
“My laughter, my play, my sexual pleasure. That of me is in 

E ou. Give that back to me.” That the Apsarases give back to 
im. 9. He says to them: “ Carry me forth.” 

24. * B. tvadhi. 1 vahate. 25. 1 A . ta. *B . gahdharvo. 'B. yuyad. 
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III. 26. i. Atm aMi ’ti. divarn iti. tam divam abhipravahanti 
i. tam tathdi 'vd "gatarh dyduh' pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo 
lokah. sa/ia ndv ayam loka iti. s. yad vdva me tvayi Hy d/ia 
tad vdva me punar dehl 'ti . <. kim nu te mayi 'ti. trptir iti. 
mkrt trpte 'va hy esd. tdim asmdi trptim dyduh punar daddti. 

а. tam dha pra mil vahe 'ti. kim abhi 'ti. devdn iti. lain dev an 
abhipravahati. o. turn tathdi 'vd "yatain devdh pratinandanty 
ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. ?. yad vdva me 
yusmdsv ity dha tad vdva me punar dalte 'ti. o. kim nu te 
'smdsv iti. amrtum iti. tad asrnu amrtarh devdh punar dadatV 
o. tun dha pra md vahate 'ti. 101 . 

paficame 'nuvOkc saptama/i khaiulah. 

HI. 27. i. kim abhi 'ti. ddityum iti. tam ddityam abhiprava¬ 
hanti. a. sa ddityam dha vibhtih purastdt sampat' papcdt. 
samyan' tvam asi. samico manusydn arosl* rusatas ta ritih 
pdpmdnam hanti. apahatapdpmd bhavati yas tvdi* 'vam* veda. 
>. sambhdr* devo 'si sum aham bhdydsam. dbhutir asy dbhdyd- 
sum. bhutir' asi bhdydsam. *. yds te prajd upadistd nd 'ham 
lava tdh paryemi. upa te td dipdmi. t. ojo me balam me caksur 
me. tan me tvayi tan me mo 'pahrthd ity ddityam avocat. 

III. 26. i. “To what?” “To the sky.” They carry him 
forth to the sky. a. Him having come thus the sky joyfully 
receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. This 
world is ours in common.” ». = 20 . ?. 4 . “ What now of thee 
is there in me?" “Satisfaction.” For that is satisfied onoo for 
all, as it were. That satisfaction tho skv gives back to him. 

б. Me savs to it: “ Carry mo forth.” “ To what.” “ To the 
gods.” It carries him forth to the gods. • a. Him having oome 
thus tho gods joyfully receive [saying] : “Thine is this world, 
reverend sir. This world is ours m common.” 7. = 22 . 1 . 
s. “What now of thee is therein us?” “Immortality.” That 
immortality the gods give back to him. 9 , He says to them : 
“ Carry me forth. 

III. 27. 1 . “To what ?” “To tho sun.” They carry him forth 
to the sun.” 1 . He says to the sun: “Extensive art thou in the 
east, success (?) in the west. Thou art collective. Thou hast 
been angry with collective meu ; of thee that art angry the sago 

E slays the evil. He hath his evil smitten away who knoweth 
thus.” *.=20. 3 . «.=20. «. a. “My power, my strength, my 
sight: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 


26 . 1 dydu. * -ddii. 

27. 1 A. -vat. * samyariidati. * A. arotip, the ti cancelled in red. 4 tv. 
, evam. *B. -bhutir. » bhrtir. 
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6. tarn tathai 'vd "gatam • adityah pratinandaty ayarh te bhagavo 
lokah. saha nav ayarh loka iti. r. yad vdva me tvayi *ty aha 
tad v Civ a me punar dehi 'li. s. kith nu le may1 ’li. ojo me * 
bala/n me caksur me. tan me tvayi. 10 tan me punar dehi ’ li. tad 
asmd adityah punar daddti. o. tarn aha pra md vahe ’ ti. kirn 
abhl Hi. candrarnasam " iti. tarn candramasam alhipravahati. 
io. sa candramasam aha satyasya panthd na tvd'° jahdti." amp 
tasya" panthd na tvd jahdti. ii. navo-naoo bhavasi jdyamano 
bharo ndma brdhmana updsse. tasmdt te satyd ubhaye devama- 
nusyd annddyum bharanti. annddo bhavati yas tvdi* 'vam * 
veda. ia. sambhur devo ‘si sum aham bhuydsam. dbhutir asy 
dbhdydsam. bhutir asi bhuydsam. is. yds te praju upadistd nd 
'ham lava tdh paryemi. upa te td dipdrni. u. mono me reto me 
praju me punassambhdtir “ me' 0 tan me tvayi tan me mo 'pa- 
hvrthd Hi candramasam avocat. is. tarn tathai 'vd "gatarh can- 
dramdih pratinandaty ayarh te bhagavo lokah. saha ndv ayarh 
loka iti. io. yad vdva me tvayi 'ty aha lad vdva me punar dehi 
'ti. i7. him nu te mayi 'ti. mano' 1 me reto me projd me punas- 
sambhUtir me.' 0 tan me tvayi. tan me punar dehi 'li. tad asmai 
candramdh punar daddti. is. tarn aha pra md vahe 'ti. 102 . 
paflcamc ‘nuvdke ‘s(amalt lcharpfafy. 

thus he said to the sun. e. Him having come thus the sun joy¬ 
fully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. This 
world is ours m common.” 7. = 20. 7. s. “ What now of tliec 
is there in me?” “ My power, my strength, my sight: that of me 
is in thee. Give that back to me.” That the sun gives back to 
him. o. He says to it: “Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To 
the moon.” It carries him to the moon. io. He says to the 
moon: “The path of truth forsaketh thee not; the path of im¬ 
mortality forsaketh thee not. ii. Anew and anew thou becomest, 
being born. Burden by name, a Brahman, tbou dost worship. 
Therefore the true, both gods and men, bring food for thee. 
Food-eating becometh he who knoweth thee thus.” is. = 20. s. 
u. = 20. 4. u. “ My mind, my seed, my offspring, my second 
birth: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 
thus he said to-the moon. is. Him having come thus the 
moon joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” is. = 20. 7. n. “ What 
now of thee is there in me ?” “My mind, my seed, my offspring, 
my second birth: that of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” 
That the moon gives back to him. is. He says to it: “ Carry 
me forth.” 


27. *"gat&. 8 A. om. 10 A. tviyl; B. tviylti. u Acan-. sa A. vd. 18 B. 

-Asa. '* A. om. amftasya pandhd (so reads B 1). devo ‘si sam 
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III. 28. i. him abhi Hi. brahmano' lokam iti. turn udityam 
abhipravahati. s. sa ddityam aha pra mu vahe Hi. kirn abhi 
Hi. brahmano * lokam iti. tarn candramasam abhipravahati.' sa 
warn ete devote anusamearati.* s. eso l nto Hah parah pravdho 
nil ’ sti.* yiln u kdhp cd Hah prdco lokdn abhyavadisma '’ te" sarva 
diptd bhaoanti te jitds test) asya sarvexu kdmacdro bhavati ya 
evam veda. «. sa yadi kdmayeta punar ihd ’;jdyeye Hi yasmin 
kale ‘bhidhydyed yadi brdhmanakulc yadi raja/cube tasminn 
djdyalc. so etam cva lokam punah prajdnunn abhydrohann eli. 
6 . tad u ho 'odea pdtydyanir bahuvydhito vd ayam bahnpo lohuh. 
etasya vdi kdmdya nu* bruvate'* [t>fl] prdmyanti “ vd ka ctat prd- 
sya punar the "ydd atrdi. 'va sydd iti. 103. 
pailcame ‘nuvdke navamah khandah. paflcamo ‘nuvdkas samtlptah. 

III. 29. i. uccdippruvd' ha kdupayeyah * kduravyo rdjd "sa. 
Iosya ha kepi' ddrhhyah pdiicdlo rdjd svasrlya' dsn. tdu 6 hd 
'nyonyasyu priyCio dsatuh. o. sa ho 'ccdippravdh' kdupaycyo* 
Hmdl lokdt preydya. tasmin ha prete kepi* ddrbhyo *ranye mrga- 

III. 28. i. “To what?” “To the world of brahman." It 
carries him forth to the huh. a. Ho says to the sun : “Carry mo 
forth.” “To what?” “To the world of brahman." It carries 
liim forth to the moon. He thus wanders to and fro between 
these divinities. «. This is the end. There is no carrying forth 
beyond this [limit]. And all the worlds beyond this [limit] 
of which wo have spoken, they are all obtained, they are con¬ 
quered, in all of them thcro ia unrestricted movement for him 
who knows thus. *. If he should wish: “May I bo born hero 
again,” on whatever family ho might fix his thoughts, be it a 
Briihman-family, bo it a royal family, into that he is born. He 
keeps on ascending to this world again fore-knowing. #. And 

» ani said: “ Ofttiracs, indeed, this world hero is very ill. 

►r the sake of it they talk to each other or toil [saying]: 

‘ Who having thrown that away would come here again ? he 
would be only there.’ ” 

III. 29. i. Ucc&i 99 ravas Kaupayeya was a king of the Kurus. 
Now Ke 9 in Diirbhya, king of the Paficalas, was his sister’s son. 
And they were dear to each other. *. This Uccii^ravas Kau- 
payeya departed from this world. When he had departed, Keoin 


*Ti* 
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yum cacurd 'priyam vininisamdnah. a. sa ha tathdi ’v a palya- 
yamdno mrgdn prasarann' antarcndi 'vo 'ccdiggravasam' kdu- 
payeyam adhijagdma. *. tarn ho ’vdca drpydmi sviSj jdndmi 
'ti. na drpyasi Hi ho 'vdcajundsi. sa’ evti 'smi yam mu manyasa 
iti. 6. atha yad bhagava dhur iti ho ’vdca ya dvir bhavaly 
anye ‘sya lokam upayarUi Hy atha Zcatham agako ma dvir bhavi- 
turn iti. 6. om iti ho 'vdca yadd vdi tasiya lohasya goptdram 
a vide Has* ta dvir abhuvam apriyam cd'° 'sya vinesydtmy arm 
cdi Hunk ptiisisydmi 'ti. ^. tat Id bhagava iti ho" 'vdca. tarn vdi 
mi tvd parisvajd iti. tarn ha sma parisvajamdno yathd dhu- 
mam vu 'pi 'yad vdyum vd" "kdpam nu ’gnyarcim vd 'po vdi 
'vam ha smdi 'narh vyeti. na ha smdi ’ naan parisvaiigdyo 'pala - 
bhate. 10J,. 

sa$the ‘nuvdke prathamah khantlali. 

III. 30. i. sa ho 'vdca' yad vdi te purd rdpam disit tut te 
riipam. na* tu tvd parisvaiigdyo ’ 'palabha* iti. a. om iti ho 
'vdca bruhmano vdi me sdma vidvdn sdmno ’ dagdyat. sa me 
‘gatirena sdmnd parirdny 1 adhunot. tad yasya vdi tcila sdma 

Darbhya went hunting in the woods, wishing to remove his sad¬ 
ness. s. While he was thus roaming about, chasing deer, he 

E ived just between [himself and the game] Uccui 99 ravas 
•ayeya. 4. He said to him: “Am I really crazy, [or] do I 
know ?" ‘ “Thou art not crazy,” he (U.) said, “ thou knowest. I 
am he whom thou thinkest me to be.” a. “ Now since they say, 
reverend sir,” he (K.) said, “‘if one bccometh manifest, others 
go to his world,’ how then hast thou been able to become man¬ 
ifest unto me?” 6 . “Yes,” he (U.) said; “when I have found 
the keeper of that world, thereupon I have become manifest unto 
thee [thinking]: ‘I will remove his sadness and I will teach him.’” 
7. “Even so, reverend sir,” he (K.) said; “verily now let me 
embrace thee.” When he [tried to] embrace him, as if one were 
to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fire, or 
water, even thus he escaped him. He [could] not take hold of him 
for an embrace. 

III. 30. i. He (K.) said : “ Verily, what appearance thou hadst 
formerly, that appearance thou hast [even now]; yet I [can] not 
take hold of thee for an embrace.” a. “Yes,” he (U.) said ; “a 
BrShman who knew the sdman sang the udgitha for me with the 
sdman. By means of the bodiless sdman he shook off my bodies. 
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vidvan sdmno * dg&yati devatdndm eva salokatdm gamayatl 
'ti. t. patangah prdjapatya iti ho 'vdea prajdputeh priyah 
putra dsa.‘ sa tasmu et<U sdma ’brav'd, tena sa rsmdm udagdyat. 
ta eta' rsayo dhiitaparird iti. *. eteno eva sdtnne ’ti ho ’odea 
prajOpatir devdndm udagdyat. ta eta upari devd dhiitapirivd 
iti. #. tannin hdi 'nam amipapdsa. tarn In I ’nnpisyo ’ vdea yas 
smdi ’odi • 'tat sdma vidydt sa sindi 'va ta udydyutv iti. o. sa 
hd 'nupista • djagdma. sa ha sma kurupailcdldndm '* brahman an 
upaprcchaindnap carati. 105. 

sa*(he ‘nuvQke dvitlyali klutn{lah. 

III. 31. i. nyildhacchandasdt vdi doddapdlena yaksymndno 1 
*smi. sa yo * vas* tat sdma vedal yad ahath veda sa eva ma udgd- 
syati. mtmdhsadhvam iti. a. tasmdi ha mirndhsarndnundm ekap 
uina [na] sampraty abhidadhdti. a. sa ha tathdi ’va palyayu- 
mdnap pmapfine' vd* vane' vd‘ ”nrtipaydnam upddhdvaydiil 
cakdra. tam ha cdyamdnah * prajahdu. «. tam ho 'odea ko ‘si 
'ti. brdhmano ‘smi prdtrdo bhdlla iti. 6. sa kim vetthe 'ti. same 
'ti. #. om iti ho 'vdca. vyudhacchandasd vdi dvddapdhena 

Verily, whoso udgitha one who knoweth tho sdman singeth with 
tho adman , him he oauseth to go to tho same world with tho 
divinities.” 8. “ Pataiiga Priljilpatya,” ho said. “ was a dear son of 
Praiflpati. To him he told this sdman. With it he sang tho 
udf/llha of (for) tho sages (rsi). fThusl these same sagos have 
shaken off their bodies. *. And with this sdman," ho said, 
“ Prajupati sang the udffUha of (for) the gods. [Thus] lbcso 8H ? 10 
gods above have shaken off their bodies.” 8. In this ho(U.) in¬ 
structed him (K.). Having instructed him, ho said : “ Whoever 
shall know this sdman, let only him sing tho udgitha for thee.” 
8. He, being instructed, returned. He went about asking ques¬ 
tions of tho Brahmans of tho Kurus and Paflcilas. 

III. 31. i. [He said:] “lam going to sacrifice with a twelve- 
day sacrifice having its metres transposed. Who of you knoweth 
that sdman whioh I know, he alond shall sing the udgltha for 
mo. Ponder !” 9. Of them pondering not one answered him 
precisely, j. He wandering about in the same way, drove up unto 
one lying covered in a cemetery or a grove. Fearing him he (P.) 
started away. «. He (K.) said to him: “ Who art thou ?” “ I am 
•a Brahman, Prfttrda Bballa.” a. “As such what dost thou know ?” 
“The sdman." t. “Very well,” be (K.) said; “I am going to 


30. ‘d. Mart. , ve. *-?fd. "B .-pdfle-. ^ 

31. '-kjani-. 1 yadi. 1 tvam. *vettha. * fmacrun&m. * A.vdva; 
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yaksyamdno" ‘smi. sa yadi Ivam tat sdma vctiha yad aham 
veda" tv am eva ma udgasyasi" mimdruasve Hi. 7. tasmdi ha 
miimdhsamdnas tad eva” sampraty abhidadhdu. 8. tain ho 'vdcd 
’yam ma udgdsyafi Hi." ». tasmdi ha kurup<iftcdldnum" hrah- 
mand asuyanta" uhur esu ha vd ayam kulyesu" sated ’dgdsyuti 
kasmd ayam alam 1 * iti. 10 . alam nvdi** mahyam iti ha smd 
"ha. sdi 'vd ’lam masyd ’lam matuydi ’tasya lid Ham" evo" 
! 'jjagdu. tasmdd dlamydildjodgdte Hy dkhydpayanti. JOG. 

Hatfhe ‘nuvdke trtiyafy khanifah. 


III. 32. 1 . tad dha ad tyakirtd dhur ydm vayam dev alam upds- 
maha ekam eva vayam tasydi devatdydi rdpath gavy ddipdma 
ekam vdhana ekam hastiny ekam purusa ekam sarvesu b hut esu. 
tasya eve ’dam <levatdyui sarvam rfipam iti. a. tad ctad ekam 
eva rQpain pruna eva. ydvad dhy eva prdnena prdniti tavad 
rdpam hhavati tad ' rfipam bhavati. t. tad atha yadd pr&na 
utkrdmati ddrv eve ' ’va bhuto* 'northyah' paripisyate na kith 
cana rQpam. 4. tasyd ’ntardtmd tapah. tasmdt lapyamdnasyo 
'matarah prdno bhavati. ». tapaso ‘ntardtmd ’ gnih. sa nimk- 

sacrifice with a twelve-day sacrifice having its metres transposed. 
If thou knowest that sdman which I know, thou shah sing the 
udgitha for me. Ponder.” 7 . He, pondering, answered him that 
precisely, a. He (K.) said to him : “This one here shall sing the 
udgUha for me.” a. Complaining of him the Brahmans of the 
Kurus and Paficulas said: “ While those here arc of the family, 
shall he sing the udgitha f To whom is he acceptable ?” 
10 . “ Verily, he is acceptable (alam) to me,” he fK.) said. 
ho sang his udgitha acceptably (alam). Therefore they call him 
the dla my a Uaja-udgd tar (?). 

III. 32. 1 . This the Satyaklrtas say : “ As to the divinity 
whioh we worship, of that divinity we point out one form to be 
in tho cow, one in a draught-animal, one in the elephant, one in 
man, one in all creatores. This is the complete form of this 
divinity.” a. That same one form is breath. For as long as one 
breathes with breath so long there is form; that is form. a. And 
when breath departs he is left useless, having become just like a 
log, [andl no form whatever [is left]. «. His inner self is heat 
(penance). Therefore the breath of one who is heated (who 
practices penance) becomes hotter. *. The inner self of heat 


31. w-fcfam- " B. inserts yad aham vettha. ” A. corrected from -ti. 
u B. inserts tta. 14 om. iti. u B. -pdne-. >• drt-. ” kvle?u. ** 'aas-. 
" B. arnam. 10 A. nydi, otter this a ma is cancelled in A. ” insert ma. 
** evdu. 
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tah. tasmdt sa dahati.* «. atM ’ dhidevatam.* ryam ewrtt ’.?« 

dev at <i yo ‘yam pavate.' tasminn etasminn dpo *ntah. tad annam. 
so ‘ruksa updsitavyah. yad atminn iipo ‘ntas tend 'rilksah. 
i. tasyd 'ntardtmd tapas. taamcUl esq, dtapaty usnatarah pavate. 
s. tapaso ‘ntardtmd vidyut. sa niruktalx. tasmdt so ‘pi dahati .* 
». tdni vd etdni catvdri sdma prdno vail manas svarah. sa csa 
prano vdcd karoti manonetrah. tasya soara eva prajuh. prajd- 
vdn bhavati ya evarh veda. 107. 

saffhe ‘nnvfike caturthali khandalj. 

III. 83. i. sa yo vdyulx prana evu sah. yo ‘gnir vdg ova sd. 
yog candramd tnana ova tad. ya' ddilyas svara evu sah. tasmdd 
etanx ddilyam dhus svara etl ’ ti. *. sa yo ha vd amvr devoid 
update yd umdr udhidevatam dtirupd* vd etd duranusamprdpyd* 
iva. has tad veda yady etd anu vd samprdpnuydtx na vd. *. atha 
ya end adhydtmam update sa hd ’ntidevo b/uivati. nirfiryuntl *va 
vd ‘ ita etd. [t]asya vd etdp farirasya saha prdnena nirjiryunti. 
ka u eva tad veda yady etd anu vd samprdpnuydn na vd.* 
«. atha ya end ub/uiyir* ekadhd bhavantxr veda sa evd ’nusthyd 

(penance) is firo. That is diatinot. Therefore it burns, o. Now 
with regard to the divinitios. He is this divinity who cleanses 
here. Within him arc the waters. Theso arc food. He is to he 
worshiped as soft. Because tho waters aro in him, therefore [ho 
is) soft. 7. Ilis inner self is heat. Therefore it blows hotter 
when [tho sun] shines, e. Tho inner solf of heat is lightning. 
That is distinct. Therefore it also burns, o. Vorily theso four 
[are] the sdman: breath, speech, mind, [and] tone. That Hanie 
breath, having mind as its guide, aots through speech. Of it 
tone is tin# offspring. Rich in offspring becomes he who knows 
thus. 

III. 83. i. Viiyu is breath, Agni is speech, tho moon is mind, 
the sun is tone. Therefore they say of this sun: “ He goetli as 
tone.” a. If any one worships yonder divinities, namely those 
[that aro dofined] with regard to the divinities—verily, they are 
of evil form, hard to bo completely attained, as it were. Who 
knows whether he will completely attain unto them or not? 
i. Now if any one worships them [as defined] with regard to the 
self, he becomes one who is near the gods. They wasto away, 
as it were, from here. Verily these [divinities] waste away along 
with the breath of his body. And who knows whether he will 
completely attain unto them or not ? «. Now he who knows both 

32. ‘A. dati. «B. -ddtv-. '-p-. 'B. repeats tdni vdsitavyo (!) yad 
asminn dpo ‘ntas . tasmat so ‘pi dahati. 

38. 1 B. yadit. * -ruvd. * -&p&. 4 A. cd. ‘id. ‘ ubhedhir. % 
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sdma veda sa dtmdnarh veda sa brahma veda. a. lad dihuh 
pradepamalrdtd vd ita eld ekam bhavanti. ato hy ayam prdinas' 
svaryu * upary* upari vartata iti. a. atfia lxdi lea dihup catur- 
•auyultul* vd ita eta ekam bhavanti 'ti. ato hy evd 'yam jtrdnas' 
svuryn* upary* upari vartata iti. i. sa esa brahmana “ dvartah. 
fa yu evam elam brahmana" dvartam vedd 'bhy enam prajdih 
pupaoa dvartante sarvam dyur eti. a. sa yo hdi 'vam vidvdn 
jyrdnena prunydi ’pdnend 'pdnya manasdi Id ub/uiyir devoid 
dtmany etya mukha ddhatte tasya sarvam upturn b/iuvuti sarvam 
jitaui. no hdi 'sya kap cana. kdimo *ndipto bhavali yu evam veda. 
108 . 

pat/fhe 'nuvtike pailcamah khaijdah. 

III. 34. i. tad etan mithunam yad vdk ca prdnup ca. mithu• 
nam rksdme. denturam vdva' mithunam prujanunam, a. tad 
yutrd 'da dha soma/i pavala iti vo 'pdvartadhvam Hi ud tat 
sahdi 'va vded manned prdinena svarena hihkurvanti. hid hiiikd- 
renu* mithunaiii kriyute. i. sahdi 'va vded manned prdinena 
svarena nidhanam upayanti. tan nidhanena mithunam kriyute. 
4 . tat saptavidham sdimnah. saptakrtva ' udydtd " tmdtnam ca 

those kinds [of divinities] as unified, he immediately knows the 
sdman, he knows the self, he knows the brahman, a. This they 
say: “From the size of a span from here these [divinities! 
become one. For from here this breath turncth sounding 
upward and upward.” 1 a. And some say: “ From [the size of] 
four lingers from hero these [divinities] become one. For from 
hero this breath turned) sounding upward and upward.” 7. That 
is the turn of the brahman. Mo who thus knows this turn of the 
brahman, unto him offspring [and] domestic animals turn; he 

C dos to complete ago. a. He who, knowing thus, breathing with 
•eath, exhaling with exhalation, coming into the solf, puts these 
divinities of both kinds with the mind in the mouth, by him 
everything is obtained, everything conquered. No wish soever 
of him is unattained who knows thus. 

III. 34. >. Those are this couple, viz. speech and breath: a 
couple are rc and sdman. Verily to the fourth [generation] a 
pair is generative. 9. Now where one says here either “Soma 
cleanses itself,” or “Turn ye hither,” they thus utter the 
hinkdra along with speech, with mind, with ’breath, with tone. 
With the hinkdra a couple is thus brought about, a. They also 
perform the nidhana along with speech, with mind, with bre&th, 
with tone. With the nimana a couple is thus brought about. 

«. That is the sevenfold of the sdman. Seven times the udgdtar 

93. ’-a. *svayy. ’-ri(!). 10 -Mid. "brahman. 

34. 1 papa. '-k&ra. *-d. 
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yajamdnam ca parlrdt prajanayati. ft. yddrpaeyo ha vdi reto 
bhavati tddrpam mmbhavuti yadi vdi purusasya purusa eva 
yadi gor gdur eva yady apvasyd 'pva eva yadi tnrgasya mrga 
eva. yasyui *na reto bhavati Uid eva eambhavati. e. tad yalha 
ha vdi mvarnam hiranyam agndu prdsyamdnam' kalydnataram 
kalydnataram hhavaty evam eva kalydnatarena JcalydnuUtrcnd 
"tman d eambhavati ya evam veda. t. tad etad red' 'bhyanucyate. 
109. 

?a*fhe •nuv&ke forfta# klutitdalj. 

' III. 35. i. patangam aktam' cuurasya mdynyd 

hrdd papyanti manatul nipapeitafi: 
eamudre antah kavayo vi cuksutc 

tnarlclndm padam icchanti vedhasa 
iti. i. patangam aktam Hi. pr&no vdi palangah. patann iva 
hy csv ailgesv ati ratham udlksate*patanga ity dcalcsule. ». asu- 
rasxya mdyaye Hi. mano' v& asuram. ta<V dhy asusu ramate. 
tasydi 'sa mdyayd ’ ktuh. *. hrdd papyanti manaed vipapeita 
iti. hrddi* 'va* hy elepapyanti yan manaed vipapeitoh. t. earn- 
udre antah kavayo vi caksata iti. puruso vdi aamudra evumvida 
u kavayah. la ’ imdm puruse l nlar vOeam vicaksate. o. marlcl- 

cauHCH himself and the aaorifloer to be born from the body. 
#. And verily of what kind [of being] the seed is, that kind [of 
being] arises: if it be of a man, a man; if of a cow, a cow; if of 
a horse, a horse; if of ft deer, ft deer. Of what [being] the seed 
is, just that boing is born. e. Now as gold of good color being 
cast into the fire becomes more and raoro beautiful, oven so he 
comes into boing with a raoro and more beautiful self who 
knows thus. 7. That same is referred to in a re. 

III. 35. i. “The winged one, adorned with the magic of an 
Asura, with the heart the inspired [bards] see, with the mind. 
Within the sea the sages look about; the faithful seek the traok 
of the ray8.” a. ‘Tne winged one, adorned’: breath is the 
winged one. For flying (patan), as it were, in these limbs 
(anga), he looks up beyond the chariot (?). [Therefore] he is 
called winged one (pataiiga). t. ‘ With the magic of an Asura’: 
mind is asura[-like1. For it rests (y'ram) in the vital airs (asu). 
lie is adorned with its magic. *. ‘ With the heart, with the 
mind the inspired [bards] see’: for verily the inspired ones see 
with the heart as with the mind. ft. ‘ Within the sea the sages 
look about’: verily man is the sea, and those who know thus are 
the sages. They look about for this speech within man. s. ‘ The 

84. ‘ rcuG. i -syd-. 

35. 1 attain. * -Wi. 1 B. -e. * ta. * hjd. * evaih. 1 sa. 
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ndm padam icchanti vedhasa iti. maricya iva vd eta devoid yad 
aynir vuyur ddityap candramdh. 7. na ha vd eldsdth deoatdndm 
padam asti. padeno ha vtii * punarmrtyur anveti. 8. tad etad 
ananvitarh sdma punarmrtyund. ati jninarmrtyxirh tarati ya 
evam veda. 110 . 

>iavthc 'nuvdke saptamah khantjah. 

III. 36. j. pntanyo vdcuxn manasd bibharti 

lain yandharvo ‘vadad f/urbhe' antah: 
tdrh dyotumdn&ih' amiryum manlsdm 
rtasya pads kavayo ni pCintl 

} ti. a. palanyo vdcam manasd bibharti 'ti prdno vdi patahyah. 
sa imam vdcam manasd bibharti. s. tdih yandharvo 'vadad' 
yarbhs antar iti, prdno vdi yandharvah purusa u yarbhah. sa 
imam puruse ‘ntar* vdcam vadati, *. tdrh dyotamdndrh sva- 
ryam % manlsdm iti. suaryd hy esd manlsd yad vdk. #. rtasya 
pade kavayo ni pdntl 'ti. mano od rtam evamvida u kavayafi. 
om ity etad evd ’ksaram rtam* Una yad ream mlmdhsantc yad 
ycyxir yat sdma tad endm uipdnti. 111 . 

fafthe ’nuvdke ‘ffamab khaiylaii. 

faithful seek the track of the rays’: ray a, as it were, are these 
divinities, viz. Agni, Vfiyu, sun, [and] moon. 7. Verily, of those 
divinities there is no traok. [For] by means of a track second 
death goos after. «. That same is the sdmun whioh is not gone 
after by second death. Heorosses over seoond death who knows 
thus. 


III. 30. t. “The winged one bearoth speech with the mind; that 
[speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb; this brjlliant 
sounding wisdom the poets guard in the place of [sacred] order.” 
7 , ‘The winged one beareth speech with the mind’: verily, 
breath is the winded one; ho bears this speech with the mind. 
». ‘That [speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb’: verily 
breath is the Gandharva, and man is the womb. He sneaks this 
speech within man. *. ‘This brilliant, sounding wisdom’: for 
sounding is this wisdom, viz. speech, o. ‘ The poets guard in 
the place of [sacred] order’: verily, mind is the [sacred] order, 
and those who know thus are the poets; om, that syllable is the 
[sacred] order. In that they reflect with it on the re, on the 
yajas, on the sdman, thereby they guard this [wisdom]. 


85. * A. ve. 

86 . 1 -o. * -d. * vadati. *ant-. ‘-a. ‘The MSS. have om ity 
rtam after yat sdma. 
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III. 37. i. apagyarn gopdm anipadyamdnam 

d ca para ca pathibhig carantam : 
sa sadhricis' sa visucir vasdna 
d varivartti bhuvaneso antar 

Hi. a. apagyam gopdm anipadyamdnam iti. prdno out gopak, 
sa hi 'dark sarvam anipadyamdno gopdyati. s. d ca para ca 
pathibhig carantam iti. tad ye ca ha vd imc prund ami ca rag- 
may a etdir ha vd esa etad d ca para ca pathibhig carati. *. sa 
sadhricis sa visucir vasdna iti. sadhricig ca hy esa etad visudig 
ca prajd vastc .* #. d varivai'tti bhuvaneso antar iti. csa hy coat 
y su bhuvaneso antar dtvanoarUi. o. sa esa indra udgithah. sa 
yaddi 'sa indra udgitha dgacchati ndi 'vo ’dgdtng co ’ pagdtnidm * 
ca vijfidyate. ita coo "rdhvas' soar udeti. sa upari mdrdhno 
Iddyali .' a. sa vidydd dgantad 1 indro ns 'ha hag cana pdpmd 
nyangah parigeksyata ‘ iti. tasmin ha rta hag cana papmd nyuhr 
yah parigisyate. e. tad etad' abhrdtrvyarh * sdtna. na ha od 
indrah kaiii cana bhrdtrvyam pagyatc. sa yathe 'ndro na hath 
cana bhrdtrvyam pagyata evam eva [na] kam cana bhrdtrvyam 
pagyatc ya etad evam vedd 'tho yasydi ’w am vidodn udgdyatu 
112 . 

safthe ‘nuvtike navamali khanQah. $a$(ho ‘nuvdkas samdptalj. 

III. 38. i. prqjdpatim brahma 'srjata. tarn apagyam amu- 
kham 1 asrjata. a. tarn aprapugyam a amukhaih gaydnam brahma 
"vigat. purusyam 8 tat. prdno vdi brahma, prdno vdvdi 'nam tad 
dvigat. a. sa udatisthat prajdndrhjanayitd. tarn raksdhsy 4 anvu- 

III. 37. i. “I saw the keeper who doth not fall down moving to 
and fro by the paths. Clad in the converging and diverging 
ones, he oft turneth hither within created beings.” a. ‘I saw the 
keeper who doth not fall down verily breath.is the keeper. For 
he keeps this all without falling down. s. ‘Moving to and fro 
by the paths’: now what these breaths here and yonder rays are, 
by them as paths he thus moves to and fro. «. ‘ Clad in the con¬ 
verging and diverging ones ’: for he is thus clad in converging 
and diverging offspring. *. 1 He oft turneth hither within created 
beings’: for he often does turn hither within these created 
beings, e-8 = I. 45. «-«. 

III. 38. i. The brahman created Prajapati. It created him 
not seeing, without mouth, a. Him lying not looking, without 
mouth, the brahman entered. That [became?] human. Verily 
the brahman is breath. Breath, indeed, entered him thus. s. He 
arose, a generator of progeny. Him the Raksases fastened on. 

37. 1 -rlc-; at the beginning of this p&da all MSS. insert atiih. * B. - 
saste. * -tfn-. *-dhva. 1 agad. ‘pan?**-. 1 eta. *bhr-. 

88 . 1 mukh-. 1 aprav-. * -$arh. * A. -asy. 
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sacanta.* «. tarn etad eva sdma gdyann alrayata. yad guyann' 
atrdyata tad gdyatrasya gdyatratvam. *. trdyata enurh sarva- 
smut pdpmano mucyate ya evam veda . *. tarn upd 'smdi gdyatd 
nara tty red "pravamyeno' ’ pdgdyan .' i. yad upd 'smdi gdyatd 
nara iti Una gay air am abhavat. tasmdd esdi 'va pratipat k&ryd. 
8 . pttimmdndye 'nddvd abhi devam iyd-hum-bhd-ksdtd iti sodapd 
'teurdny abhyagdyanta." sodapakalarh 1 * vdi brahma, kaldpa evdi 
'nam tad brahma ” nipat. ®. tad etac caturv ihpalyaJesaram gdya- 
tram. astdksarah prastdvah." todapdksaram gitaih tac caturvih- 
;atis samjxidyanU. caturvihgatyardhamdstis" samvatsaraL sarh- 
vi t tsar as sdma. 10. td" reap parlrena virtyur anvditat. tad yao 
charlrannt tan mrtyor dptam. atha yad apafiraih tad amrtam. 
tasyd 'parlrena sdmnd parlrdny adftdnot. 1J3. 

saptnme ‘nuvdkt prathamah khan^a/i. 

III. 89. i. oudtic ovatic ovdtic hum bhd ovd iti so/lapd 'kxarany 
ubhyagdyata. sodapakalo ‘ vdi purusaL kaldpa evu 'sya tao 
chanrdny adhilnot. «. sa eso 'pahatapdpmd dJiiltaparirak tad 
ekkriydvrtiyuddsamgdyaty o ity uddsa. d iti dvrdyOC. vdg iti 

4 . Him one flinging this game sdman rescued. Because he singing 
(gayan) rescued (alrayata). that is the reason why the gdyalra 
f-sdmanl is called so. s. One rescues him, from all evil ho is 
delivered, who knows thus. •. They sang unto him with the ro 
which belongs to the preliminary invocation : “ Sing, ye men, 
unto this one.” Inasmuch as [it runs]: “Sing (^gti), ye men, 
unto this one,” hence it became the gdyatra {-sdman). There¬ 
fore this is to be made the introductory verse, i. “ L nto Indu, 
who is boing purified, who desires to sacrifice to the god,” thus thev 
sang sixteen syllables unto [him]. Verily sixteenfold is the brah¬ 
man. Part by part the brahman thus ontcred him. ». That 
same is the gdyatra [-adman] with twenty-four syllables. The 
prastdva has eight syllables. The song (ptta) has sixteen sylla¬ 
bles. Thus twenty-four are obtained. Twenty-four half-months 
has the year ; the year is the sdman. ic. Because of the body 
death went after these re's. What is possessed of a body, that 
is obtained by death ; and what is bodiless, that is immortal. 
By means of the bodiless sdman he shook off this one’s bodies. 

III. 39. i. He sang unto [him] sixteen syllables: ovdc, ovdc , 
ovdc, hum , bhd, ovd. Sixteenfold is man. Part by part he thus 
shook off his bodies. *. That same one had evil smitten away, 
his body shaken off .speech {vdc) is the brahman; that 


38. >anusac-. •g&yatrahn . 1 pravasty-. t 'pdgd-. 18 B. -Idm. •>' pr&st-. 
"tarn. U A .-yata. ”-sds. 
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tad brahma, tad id anlariksam so ‘yarn vdyuh pavate. hum iti 
candramdh. bhd ity ddityah, s. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
levator* bhdfx ’ty dcaksate. *. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
ferator * abhram ily dcaksate. 6. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya * 
kratoh* kubhram ily dcaksate. «. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
kratop' pubhram ily dcaksate. i. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
krator* vrsabha ‘ xty dcaksate. t. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
kcrator* darbha* ity dcaksate. 9. ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
krator % yo blidlx' ’ty dcaksate. 10 . ctasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
kratos* sambhavatl *ty dcaksate. n. tad yut kirn ca bhd.t iti ca 
bhd3 % iti ca tad clan mithunarh gdyalram. pra mithunma jdyats 
ya evam veda. 114. 

taptame ‘nuvdke dvitlyah khantjxih. 

III. 40. i. tad etad amrtarh gdyatram, etena vdi prujdpatir 
amrtatvam agacchad etena devd etena rsayah. a. tad etad brah¬ 
ma pragdpataye *bravit pragdpalih' paramesthine prdjupatyuyu 
paramecin prdgbpatyo decay a savitre devas eavitd *gnaye ‘gnir 
indrdye ’ndrah kdpyapdya kdpyapa rpyaprngdyu kdpyapdya 
rpyaprngah kdpyapo devalarase pydvasdyandyu* kdpyapdya 
deuatardp py&vaedyanah kdpyapap prusdya vdhncydya kdpya¬ 
pdya pruso* vdhneyah' kdpyapa indrotdya * ddivdpdya pduna- 

atmosphere is Vftyu who cleanses hore; hum is the moon ; bhd 
is tho sun. «. In virtue of this syllable they say of him : “ lie 
shineth.” «. In virtuo of this syllablo they say of him abhra 
(cloud). 6. In virtue of this syllable they say of him kubhra. 
a. In virtue of this syllablo they say of him pubhra (white). 

7. Iu virtue of this svllablo they say of him vrsabha (bull), 
a. In virtue of this syllable they say of him darbha. o. In virtue 
of this syllable they say of him “he who shinoth.” 10 . In virtuo 
of this syllable they say of him “ho cometh into existence.” 
n. Whatsoever is bhd and bhd, that is the couple, the gdyalra 
f -sdman]. By copulation he is propagated who knows thus. 

III. 40. i. That is the immortal gdyatra [sdman]. By means 
of it Prajapati went unto immortality, by meaus of it the gods, 
by means of it the sages (m). r. That same the brahman told 
to Prajapati; Prajapati to Pararacsthin Prajapatya; Pararacsthin 
Prajapatya te god Savitar; god Savitar to Agni; Agni to Indra; 
Indra to Kacyapa; Ka 9 yapa to R 9 yacriiga Kiicyapa; R 9 y* 9 rnga 
Ka 9 yapa to Devataras py&vasuvana Kacyapa; Devataras 9yava- 
sSyana Kf^yapa to ^rusa Vahneya Kityyapa; Qru^a Vahneya 

' Z abhdtl~''bh' MSS ' ‘ B ‘ VnTf '' * A ‘ dabha; B - saihbhavati. 

vdkhne*' i * > A T t(Mit }/aP0 ‘ ’ A> W^s^a. 1 A. bhxlso; B. puso. ‘B. 
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kui/e *ndroto ddivapag" gdunako drtaya dindrotaye gdunakaya 
drtir uindrotig gdunakah pulusdya prddmayogydya pulvsah 
prddinayogyas satyayajfidya puulunaye prddmayogydya satya- 
yajflah piiufusih prddinayogyas sotnagasmaya sdtyayajilaye prd¬ 
dmayogydya somagasmas sdtyayajfiih prdchiayogyo hrtsvaga- 
ydyd ” lU/keydya‘ md/uivrsdya raj no hrtsvdgaya dUakeyo mdhd- 
vrso raja junugrutuyu • kdndviydya junagrutah kundtriyas sdya- 
kdya jdnagruleydya* kdndviydya sdyako jdnugruteyah kdndoiyo 
nagarine jdnagrxUeydya kdndviydya nugari jdnagruteyah kdn- 
dviyag gangdya *• gdtydyanaya " dtrcyuya gangag gdtydyanir 
dtreyo rdmdya krdtujdtcydya vdiydglrapadydya rdmah krd- 
tujuteyo vuiydghrapadyah— 115. 

xaptame ‘nuvdke trtiyali khandah. 


III. 41. i. — guitkhdya buhhravydya gankho bdbliravyo dak - 
sdya kdtydyuiuiya' dtreydya daksah kdtydyanir dtreyaly kan- 
sdya vurafa/ye kanso vdrakih prosthapdddya vdrakydya pro- 
sthapado vdrakyal? kaiisdya vdrakydya * kanso vdrakyo jay an- 
tdya vdrakydya jayanto vdrakyali kuberdya vdrakydya Jcubero 
vdrakyo jayantdya vdrakydya jayanto vdrakyo janagrutdya 
vdrakydya janagruto vdrakyas sudattdya' pdrdgarydya sudatlah 


Kr» 9 yapa to Indrota Dfiivupa Qaunaka; Indrota Daivapa Qfiunaka 
to Dfti Aindroti Quunaka; Dj-ti Aindroti ^iiunaka to Pulusa 
Praclnayogya; Poluya Praclnayogya to SatyayajCa Paulusi Prfi- 
cinayogya; Satyayajfia Paulusi Praclnayogya to Soma$nsma Siit- 
y ay a j ill Praclnayogya; Soma 9 usma Satyayajni Praclnayogya to 
Hrtsvu 9 aya AUakeya, the king of the Mahfivrsas; Hrtsvfipaya 
Allakeya, the king of the Mahavysas, to Jana^ruta Kandviya; 
Jana 9 ruta Kandviya to Sayaka Jana 9 ruteya Kandviya ; Sayaka 
Jana^ruteya Kandviya to Nagarin Jana 9 iuteya Kandviya ; Na- 
garin Jana 9 ruteva Kandviya to £afiga (patynyani Atreya; (pahga 
Cutyayani Atreya to Rama Krfitujfiteya Vaiyaghrapadva; Rfinia 
Kratujiiteya Vaiyaghrapadva— 


III. 41. i. — tojpaiikha Bfibhravya; Qaiikha Babhravya to 
Daksa Katyayani Atreya; Daksa Katyayani Atreya to Kansa 
Varaki; Kansa Varaki to Prosthapfida Varakya ; Prosthapada 
Varakya to Kansa Varakya; Kansa Varakya to Jayanta Vara¬ 
kya; Jayanta Varakya to Kubera Varakya; Kubera Varakya to 
Jayanta Varakya ; Jayanta Viirakya to Jana 9 ruta Varakya ; 
Jana 9 ruta Varakya to Sudatta Piirf^arya ; Sudatta Pari^arya to 


40. * -pig. ‘ B. Uok-. * B. inserts s sdtydyajftih pracinayagyo hrtsvd. 
' A. j&nugr-; B.j&naggr-. 10 giilg-. 11 -ndya. 

41. 1 -ndya; B. kdtydjaya-. ' var-. l p-. 
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purdparyo ‘ sudhdyo 1 'Uaruyu purdparydyd 'sddha* uttaruh pdrd- 
paryo vipapcite pakunimilrdya pdruparydya vipapcic chakuni- 
mitrah purdparyo jayantdya pdruparydya jayantah pdrdpar- 

ycdy — 116. 

saptame ‘nuvdke caturthah khantfali. 

III. 4*2. i. — pydmajayuntuya Iduhitydya pydmqjayanto Idu- 
)lityi/h pailiguptdya Iduhitydya palligupto Iduhilyus uilynpravti.se 
Iduhitydya' satyapravu Iduhityah krsnadhrtaye adtyukaye kr.viu- 
dhrtis sdtyakip pydmasujayantdya Iduhitydya pydmamjayunto 
Iduhityah krsnadattdya Iduhitydya fcrsnadatto luuhityo mitra- 
bhxUaye Iduhitydya mitrabhiitir* luuhityap pydmajuyantdya 
Iduhitydya pydmajayanto Iduhityas triveddya krsnardtdya Idv- 
hitydya trivedah krsnaruto Iduhityo yapatvine jayantdya Idu¬ 
hitydya* yapasvl jayanto Iduhityo jayakdya Iduhitydya juyako 
Iduhityah krsnardtdyaIduhitydya krsnaruto Iduhityo daksojuyan- 
tdya Iduhitydya daksajuyanto Iduhityo vipapcite drdhajuyan - 
tdya Iduhitydya vipapcid dvdhajayanto Iduhityo vdipapcitdya ‘ 
ddrdhajayantayc drdhajayantdya Iduhitydya vdipapoUo ddr- 
dhqfayanlir* drdhajayanto Iduhityo vdipapcitdya ddrdht{jayan- 
taye guptdya Iduhitydya. a. tad elad amrtam gdyatram at/ia 
ydny anyuni gltdni kdmydny eva tdni kdmydny eva tdni. 117. 
saptame 'nuvdke paitcamab khandah. saptamo ‘nuvdkas samdptaJi. • 


Asiidha Uttara Parfyarya ; AsAdha Uttara Pflrfiparya to Vipapcit 

X akunimitrn Pantyarya; Vipa 9 cit gakunimitra PAn^arya to 
ayanta PAri^arya ; Jayanta Purfijarya— 

III. 42. i. — to Cynmajayanta LAuhitya; 9y ftm »jayanta Liu- 
hitya to Palligupta LAuhitya ; Palligupta LAuhitya to Satva 9 ra- 
vas LAuhitya; Satya 9 ravas LAuhitya to Krwaahfti SAtyaki; 
Kranadhrti SAtyaki to QyAraasujayanta LAuhitya; OyAmasu- 
jayanta LAuhitya to Kj-snadatta LAuhitya; Kr?nadatta LAuhitya 
to MitrabhQti LAuhitya; MitrabhQti LAuhitya to £)yAmajnyanta 
LAuhitya; OyAmajayanta LAuhitya to Triveda Kranarata LAuhi¬ 
tya ; Triveda Kr?narAta LAuhitya to Ya 9 aavin Jayanta LAuhitya; 
Ya 9 asvm Jayanta LAuhitya to Jayaka LAuhitya ; Jayaka LAu¬ 
hitya to Kfanarata LAuhitya ; Kjauarata LAuhitya to Datyaja- 
yanta LAuhitya ; Daksajayanta LAuhitya to Vipa 9 cit Drdhaja- 

E antaXAuhitya; Vipa 9 Cit Drdhajayanta LAuhitya to Vuipa 9 cita 
•Anlhajayanti Drdhajayanta LAuhitya; Vuipa^ita Durdhajayanti 
Drdhajayanta LAuhitya to VAipa 9 cita Dardhajayanti Gupta LAu¬ 
hitya. a. That is the immortal gdyatra[-saman ]; and what other 
chanta there ar e, they are optional only, they are optional only. 

Tf, B - sudattat&ya. * A. a*- (0; B. da-. 

ion-. A. -ti. * insert pydmajayanto Iduhitydya. * vdivip- 
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IV. 1. i. pveldpvo darpato harinUo ‘si haritasprpas samdnu- 
budd/o mu hihsVi. nu mum tv am vettha pradrava. 2 . yad abhy- 
avacarano ' ‘bhyavaisi svapanlam purusam akovidam apmu- 
mayerud varmapd varuno ‘ntar dadhutu md. 3 . yad ubhyavn- 
carano ’ ‘bhyavaisi svapanlam purusam akovidam ayasmayena 
varmand varuno ‘near dadhutu md. *. yad abhyuvacarano 1 
‘bhyavaisi svapanlam purusam akovidam lohamayena varmand 
varuno ‘nlur dadhutu md. t. yad abhy avacarano 3 ‘bhyavaisi 
svapanlam purusam' akovidam rajalamayena varmand varuno 
l >Uar dadhdtu md. s. yad abhyuvacarano * ‘bhyavaisi svapanlam 
purusam suvarnamayeena varmand varuno ‘ntar dadhutu md. 

7. dyur mala 1 matih pita numas tu dviposarui : 
graho ndmd \n vipvdyus tasmdi te vipvahu 0 namo 
namas tdmrdya namo varundyd' namo jighdhsute. 8 . yaksma 
rdjan md * mdm Jiihsih. rajan yaksma md kins',h. lay os samvidd- 
nayos sarvam dyur ayuny * ahum. 118 . 

prathamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 

IV. 2. 1 . puruso vdi yajdah. 9 . tasya ydni caturvihpatir' 
varsuni tat ]>rdtassavatiam. caturvihpatyaksard gdyatn. gbya- 

IY. 1 . 1 . Possessing white horses, conspicuous, yellow-bluo art 

.. not I ,arm - Thou knowest me not; run away. 

\ When . moving down against [him] thou descendest against 
the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover me with a stone 
armor, s. When moving down against [him] thou descendest 
against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover me 
with a brass armor. 4 . When moving down against [him] thou 
descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna 
coyer me with a copper armor. ». When moving down against 
[him] thou descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let 
V aruna coyer me with a silver armor, c. When moving down 
against [hiral thou descendest against the sleeping man un¬ 
knowing, let Varuna cover me with a golden armor. 7 . Life is 
the mother, thought the father. Homage to thee, 0 drying one. 
Thou art seizer by name, possessing all life. Unto thee then 
homage for ever. Homage to the copper-red one, homage to 
Varuna, homage to him who desires to slay. n. Consumption 
king, do not hurt me. King consumption, do not hurt. These 
two being harmonious, may I go to complete life. 

IV. 2. 1 . Man is the sacrifice. 2 . His [first] twenty-four years 
are the morning-lib ation. The gdyatri has twenty-four syllables. 

1. 1 -nd. * B. Hi manmamayena. * in the following the MSS. abbrevi¬ 
ate. 'B.mdtana. « -vdhdya. 1 A. rundya. s aft. * 
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tram, prdlassavanam. ». tad vasundm. prdnd' vdi vasavah. 
prana hi 'dam sarvam vasv ddadate. 4. sa yady enam etasmin 
kdla upatapad upadravet sa bruyat prana * vasava idam me prd- 
tassavanam mddhyandinena savanend 'nusaihtanute Hi. ugado 
hdi 'va bhavati. «. alha ydni catupcatvdrihpatam varsdni ‘ tan 
mddhyandinam savanam. catupcatvdrihpadaksnrd tristup. trdi- 
stubham mddhyandinam savanam. e. tad rudrdndm. prdnd 
vdi rudrdh. prdnd hi 'darn sarvam rodayanti. 7. sa yady enam 
etasmin kdla upatapad upadravet sa bruyat prdnd rudrd idam 
ms mddhyandinam savanam trtiyusavanend 'nusarntanute 'ti. 
ugado hdi 'va bhavati, 8. atha ydny astdcatvdrihpatam varsdni 
tat trtiyasavanam. astdcatvdriiipadaksard jagati. jdgatam t.rli- 
yasaoanam. 9. tad dditydndm. prdnd vd ddilydh. jtrdnd hi 
'dark sarvam ddadate. 10 . sa yady enam etasmin kdla upatapad 
upadravet sa brdydt prdnd ddityd idam me trtiyasavanam 
dyusd 'nusaihtanute 'ti. agado hdi 'va bhavati. 11 . etad dha tad 
vidvdn brdhmana vvdca mahiddsa ditareya upatapati him idam 
upatapasi yo l ham aneno 'patapatd na presydmi 'ti. sa ha soda- 
papatarh varsdni jijlva. pra ha sodapapataiii varsdni jlvali ndi 
'nam prdnus sdmy' dyuso jahdti ya evam veda. 119. 

dvitlyo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


The morning-libation in connected with the gdyatri, ». It be¬ 
longs to the Vasus. Tho breaths are the Vasua ; for the breaths 
tako to themselves all this that is good (vasu). *. If in that timo 
an illness should attaok him, ho should say: “Ye breaths, ye 
Vasus, oontinuc this morning-libation of muio by tho noon-liba¬ 
tion.” Verily ho becomes well. a. His [next] forty-four years 
are tho noon-libation. Tho tristubh has forty-four syllables. 
The noon-libation is conneoted with the tristubh. 0 . It belongs 
to tho Rudras. The breaths are the Rudras; for the breaths 
cause tho whole [universol to wail ( *Jrud). 7. If in that time an 
illuoss should attack him, he should say : “ Ye breaths, ye Rudras, 
oontinuc this noon-libation of mine by tho evening-libation.” 
Verily he becomes well. 8. Moreover his [next] forty-oight 

J ears arc tho evening-libation. The jagati has forty-eight sylla- 
les. The evenmg-libation is connected with the jagati. 9. It 
belongs to the Adityas. The breaths are tho Adityas; for the 
breaths take to themselves (^/dd+d) this all. 10. If in that time 

S n illness should attack him, he should say: “Ye breaths, ye 
^dityas, continue this my evening-libation by my life-time.” 
Verily he becomes well. 11 . Now the Brahman Mahidiisa Aita- 
reya, knowing this, said in [hisl illness : “ Why dost thou now 
attack me, who am not to die of this illness?” He lived a hun¬ 
dred and sixteen years. He lives on to a hundred and sixteen 
years, [his] breath does not leave him in the midst of his life¬ 
time, who knows thus. 
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IV. 8. 1 . trydyusam' kapyapasya jamadagnes trydyusam' : 

tnny amrtasya putpdni triny * uyunsi' me ‘krnoh. 

9 . sa no mayobhfih pitav* dvipasva pdntiko 6 yas* tanuve syonah. 
>. i/< l gnayah purity dh pravistdh prthivim anu : 

tetQm' tvam asy uttamah pra * no jivdluve suva. 120. 
tftiyo ‘nuvdJcat sam&ptali. 

Ml 

aranyasya vatso ‘si aipwiudmd' vipcdbhiralcsano' 
•pdm pakno ‘si varunasya duto bUardhindma.' a. y«*A<« loam 
amrto martyebhyo* ‘ntarhito ‘ty evarh tvam asmun ayh&yvbhyo 
l nUir dhehi. antardhir asi stenebhyah. 121. 

caturtho 'nnvdkat samiptali. 

IV. 5. i. vyusi savitd bhavasy udetyan visnur udyan purusa 1 
udiio brhaspatir abhiprayan tnaghave ’ndro vdikuntho mddhyan- 
dine bhago ‘ pardhna * ugro devo lohitdyann astamxte yamo 
bhanati. 9 . apnasu somo rdjd nipdydm pitrrajas* svapne manu- 
syCtn jrraoipasi payasd pa pun. a. virdtre bhavo bhavasy aparard- 
trs ‘iigirl 1 agnibotraveldydm bhrguh. «. tasya tad* etad eva man- 



IV. a. I. The threefold life-time of Kajyapa, of Jamadagni 
the threefold life-time, the three dowers of immortality, three 
lifc-tiracH thou madest for me. a. Enter into ue, 0 thou bene¬ 
ficent food, which, tranquilizing, art pleasing to the body, 
i. What dirty fires are entered into the earth along, of them 
thou art the highest; impel us unto life. 

IV. 4. i. Thou art the calf of the forest, possessing all names, 
all-defending; ripe of the waters art thou, varuna’a messenger, 
concealment by name. a. As thou, immortal, art concealed from 
mortals, so do thou conceal us from the wicked. Thou art con¬ 
cealment from robbers. 

IV. 5. i. When it dawns, thou becoraest Savitar; when about 
to rise, Visnu ; rising, Purusa ; risen, Bfhaspati; ascending, the 
bounteous one; at noon, Indra Vaikuntha; in the afternoon, 
Bhaga; growing red, the formidable god ; having set, thou 
becomest Yama. a. In the stones king Soma, in the night the 
king of the Fathers. In sleep thou enterest into men; with the 
milk, into cattle, t. In the middle of night thou art Bhava; in 


hotra, Blirgu. 


8 . 1 triyay-. 
4. 1 vipvon-d. 

A: 


is its udder, speech and breath are 


SyumJcji. *-to. » carhihtokd. * ya. '-oih. B prd. 
a. * A. ’rddhafindma. * ta. 5 marttebhyo. 
u 1 -kj. * ta. 
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dalam udhah. tasydi ’tdu standu yad vuk ca prana? ca. tdbhydm 
me dhuksvd \lhydyam brahmacaryan 6 pprajdm papun svargam 
lokam sajdtavanasydm. a. eta dpisa 8 dpdse. bhur bhuvas svah. 
udite pukrarn ddipa ' tad atman dadhe. 122. 

paUcamo ‘nuvdkas sam&ptah. 

IV. 0. i. hhageratho Tun ”ksvdko rdjd kumaprena yajiiena 
yaksyamuna dsa. o. tad n ha kurupaftcdldindm' brdhmand ucur 
bhageratho ha vd uyam diksvdko rdjd kumaprena yajiiena yaks - 
ydmdnahy etena * kathdrh vadisydma iti. a. tarn ha ’ bhyeyuh. 
tebhyo 4 lid 'bhydgatebhyo ‘pacillp cakdra. *. atha hdi ’sum $<i 
bhdga dvavrdjo , ptvd b kepapmapriini nakhdn nikrtyu ”jyend* 
’bhyajya dandopdnaham bibhrut. a. tdn ho ’vdca brdhmand 
bhagavantah katamo vas tad veda yathd ”pruvitapratydprdvite 
devdn gaechata iti. a. atha ho ’vdca katamo vas tad veda yad- 
vidusas sudgdld suhotd svadhvaryus sumdnusavid djdyata iti. 
7 . atha ho ’vdca katamo vas tad veda yuc chanddhsi prayuj- 
yante yat tdni sarvdni samstutdny abhisamj>adyanta iti s. atha 
ho ’vdca katamo vas tad veda yathd gdyatryd uttame uksare 

these two teats. From them milk for me the lesson, Vedic 
studentship, offspring, domestic animals, the heavenly world, the 
prayer for supremacy over [my] fellows, a. These wishes I wish. 
Bhfis, bhuvas, svar. When [the sun] hath risen, show brightness. 
I place that in [my]self. 



IV. 6. i. King Bhageratha Aiksviika was about to sacrifice 
with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice, a. Then the Brahmans of the 
Kurupancalas 6aid : “Verily this king Bhageratha Aiksviika is 
about to sacrifice with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice. With him we 
will have a talk.” s. They went to him. To them having come 
to [him] he paid honors. 4. Now he came to their place having 
cut the hair of his head and his beard, having cut bis nails, hav¬ 
ing anointed himself with sacrificial butter, bearing a staff and 
sandals, a. To them he (Bhageratha) said: “ Reverend Brahmans, 
who of you knoweth this : how address and response go to the 
gods?” a. Then he said: “Who of you knoweth what he- 
knoweth (= must know) of whom a good udgdtar, a good holar, 
a good aahvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is born ?” a. Then 
he said : “ Who of you knoweth this : how the metres are ap¬ 
plied, to what all of them when used in praise together are 
equivalent?” s. Then he said: “Who of you knoweth this: 


i. 4 usipa. ' Odi?a. 

-pails-. 5 yakfam-. * etatena. 


upatvd. l jy&. 
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/ ww/ir yajflam apigacchata iti. o. ttfAa /to ’tiaca Jcatamo vas tad 
veda yathd daJcsintih pratigrhUd na hihsanti 'ti . 123. 

.?a-sf?te ‘nuudfce prathamah khandah. 

IV. 7. 1 . rffin Adi 'nan ^a»lca prapndn papraccha.. 2 . tasdm 
/ta kurupadcdldndm' baho ddlbhyo ‘nucdna dsa. s. sa ho ’«dca 
yof/td "prdvitapratydprdvite devun gacchata iti prdcydm* vdi 
rdjan dipy dprdvitapraty dprdvite devan gacchatah. tasmdC prdii 
tisthann dprdv ay ati prdii tisthan pratydprdvayati 'ti . 4 . atha 
ho 'vdca yadvidusas sadgdtd suhotd svadhvaryus sumanmavid’ 
djdyata iti yo vdi manusyasya sambhutim vede 'ti ho 'vdca tasya 
sadgdtd suhotd svadhvaryus sumdnusavid djdyata iti prana u 
ha vdva rdjan manusyasya sambhutir' eve 'ti. s. atha ho 'vdca 
yac chanddhsi prayujyante yat tdni sarvdni sarnstutdny abhi- 
sampadyanta iti gdyatrlm u ha vdva rdjan sarvdni chanddhsi 
sarnstutdny alhisampadyanta iti. «. atha ho 'vdca yathd gdya- 
tryd uttame oJcsare punar yajiiam apigacchata Hi vasatkdreno 
ha.vdva rdjan gdyatryu uttame aksare punar yajflam apigac¬ 
chata iti. 7 . atha l to‘ 'vdca yathd daksindh pratigrhUd na 
hihsanli 'ti — 121 ,. 

sasfhe ‘nuvdJec dvitiyafy khmupih. 


how the last two syllables of the gdiyatn go again unto the sac- 
nfiee?” 9. Then he said: “ Who of you knoweth this: how 
the 8acrihcial fees, being received, do not injure ’” 


IV. 7. 1 . These five questions he asked of them. 2 . Of these 
Kurnpaficfilas Baka Dalbhya was learned. 3. lie said : “‘IIow 
address and response go to the gods ’’—verily in the eastern 
quarter, O king, do address and response go to the gods. There¬ 
fore standing towards the east one maketh address" [and] stand¬ 
ing towards the cast one maketh response.” *. Then he said: 
“ ‘ What he knoweth (=must know) of whom a good udgdUir, a 
good Jotar, a good adhvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is 
born ?—verily be who_ knoweth the origination of man,” lie said, 
“ of him a good udgdtar, a good hotar, a good adhvaryu, one 
who knoweth men well, is born. And the breaths, indeed, O 
king, are the origination of man.” 3 . Then he said : ‘“How the 
metres are applied, to what all of them when used in praise 
together are equivalent ?’—verily to the gdyatn, O king, all the 
metres when used in praise together arc equivalent.” a. Then 
he said : “ ‘ How the last two syllables of the gdyatri go again 
unto the sacrifice ’’—verily by means of the vasatkara, O king, 
the two last syllables of the gdyatri go again unto’the sacrifice.” 
7. Then he said: “‘How the sacrificial fees, being received, do 
not injure 

ddhara ’ 'pr&c' 4 A. sambMUiddhura ; B. sambhdtir 
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• IV. 8. 1. _ yo vai gdyatrydi mukham vede 'ti ho 'vara tarn 

daksina pratigrhitd na hinsanll 'ti . a. agnir ha vdva rdjan 
gdyatrlmukham. tasmdd yad agndv' abhyudadhdti bhmyar? eva 
sa tena bhavati vardhate. evam evdi ’warn vidodn brdhmanah 
pratigrhnan bhuydn eva hhavati vardhala u eve 'ti. ». sa ho 
» V dcd 'niicdno vai kild 'yam brdhmana dsa. tvdm aham anena 
yajflendi "ml ’ ti . *. tasya vdi te Mho 'dydsydim 'ti ho 'vdea 
yathdi 'kardd eva bhdtvd svargam lokam esyasl 'ti. ». tasmd 
etena gilyatrmo • 'dgUheno 'jjugdv. sa hdi 'kardd eva bhntvd 
svargam' lokam iydya. tena* hdi 'tendi 'kardd ova bhdtvd svar¬ 
gam lokam eti [ya evam vodu\ «. om vd iti dve uksare. om vd 
iti caturthe. orh vd iti sasthe. hum bhd om vdg ity astame. 
i. tena hdi 'tena pratldarfo' l sya bhayadasya "sumdtyasyo 
'jjagdu. •. tarn ho 'vdea kirh ta dgdsydml 'ti. sa ho 'odea hard 
me devdgvdv dgdyc ’ ti. tathe 'ti. tdu hd 'smd Ojagdu. tdu hdi 
'nam djagnuituh. o. sa vd esa udgUhah kdmdndm satnpad* om 
vQ3c oth vCiSc om vdSo hum bhd om vdg Hi. sdilgo hdi 'va sata- 
nur amrtas sambhavati ya etad evam oedd 'tho yasydi ’warn 
vidvdn udgdyati. 126. 

f<,s(hc 'nuv&Jce trttya/i khaiyfah. mt >'0 ‘nuvilkas samfipUth. 

IV. 8. i. — Verily whoso knoweth the mouth of tho gdyatrl," 
ho said, “him tho sacrificial foes, being received, do not injure. 
9. Vorily Agni, O king, is tho mouth of tho gdyatrl. Therefore 
in that ono puts [things] in tho fire, it thereby becometh greater, 
it increased; even so a Brfihman knowing thus, receiving [sacri¬ 
ficial fees], becometh greater [and] increascth” ». He (Bhagc- 
ratha) said: “ Verily this ono was a learned Brfihman. I come to 
thee with this sacrifice.” 4. “Verily, I will sing for thco its 
udgitha," he (B.) said, “in such wise that thou shalt go to tho 
heavenly world having become sole king.” a. For him ho sang 
the udgitha by means of the gayatra-udgUha. He (Bhagcratha) 
having become sole king wont to the heavenly world. By moans 
of this same \udgitha\ he goes to tho heavenly world, having 
become sole king, [who knows thus], o. Om vd are two sylla¬ 
bles, om vd tho third and fourth, om vd the fifth and sixth, hum 
bhd, om vdc the seventh and eighth. ?. With this same [udgUha] 
Pratldar§a sang the udgitha for this Bhayada Asamfitya. 8. He 
said to him : “ What shall I sing into thy possession ?” Ho sajd: 
“ Sing for me the two bay steeds of the gods.” “ Yes,” he said. 
He sang the two into his possession. They both came unto him. 
9 . This same udgitha is the success of wishes, viz. om vdc, om 
vdc, om vdc, hum bhd, om vdc. Verily he comes to life with 
limbs, with a body, immortal, who knows this thus, and he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the udgUha. 

8 ,'agn-. 5 -ydn. 1 gdyatraso. * torui. 1 A. -fe. ‘A. savad. 
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IV. 9. i. puruso vdi yajflah puruso ho 'dgithah. atluii 'ta eva 
mrtyavo yad agnir vayur ddityag candramah. *. te ha puru- 
sam jdyamdnam eva mrtyupagdir abhidadhati. tasya vQcam 
evd' *gnir abhidadhati prdnam vdyup cakttur ddityap protram 
candramah . 3. tad alias sa vd udgdtd yo yajamdnasya * prune- 
bhy° ‘dhi mrtyupapan unmuficat? Hi. 1 . tad yasyai 'vam vidvun 
prastduti ya evd 'sya vdci mrtyupdpas tarn evd 'syo 'nmuilcali . 
». atha yasyai 'vam vidvun* udgayati ya evd ’sya j>runc mrtyu- 
pdpas tarn evd ’syo 'nmuilcati . 0 . atAa yasyai 'vam,vidvun pra- 
tiharali' ya evd'sya caksusi* mrtyupupas tarn evd 'syo 'nmuilcati. 
7 . atha yasyai 'vam vidvun nidhianam' upditi ■ ya evd 'sya protre 
mrlyupdpas lam evd'syo 'nmuilcati. s. evam vd evamvid udgdtd 
yajamdnasya prdncbhyo ‘ dhi mrtyupdpdn unmuficati .* 9 / tad 

dhus sa vd udgdtd yo yajamdnasya prdnebhyo *dhi mrtyupdpdn 
unmueyd 'thdi 'nam sdngath satanum sarvamrtyos sprnutl 'ti 

saptame ‘nuvdke prathamah khantlah. 

IV. 10. 1 . tad yasyai 'vam vidvun hihkaroti ya evd 'sya 
lomasu mrtyupupas tasmdd evdi 'nam sprndti. 9 . atha yasyai 

IV. 9. 1 . Verily the sacrifice is man, the udgitha indeed is 
man. Now these are the deaths, viz. Agni, Viiyu, the sun, the 
moon. 3. They put upon man, when he is being born, the fetters 
of death. Agni puts [them} upon his speech, Vayti upon his 
breath, the sun upon his sight, the moon upon his hearing. 

». Tins they say: « Verily it is the udgdtar who releaseth the 
fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer.” «. For 
whom ono knowing thus sings the prastdva, for him he releases 
that fetter of death which is in his speech. 0 . And for whom 
one knowing thus sings the udgitha, for him he releases that 
fetter of death which is in his breath, a. And for whom one 
knowmg thus sings the pralihdra, for him he releases that fetter 
of death which is in his sight. 7 . And for whom one knowing 
thus enters upon the nidhana , for him he releases that fetter of 
death which is in his hearing. 0 . Thus an udgdtar knowing thus 
releases the fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer. 

». 1 bis they say: “He is an udgdtar who, having released the 
fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer, rescueth him 
then with his limbs, with his body, from every death.” 

* ^ 10 - '• Now for whom one knowing thus utters the hinkdra, 
him he. rescues from that fetter of death which is in his hairs. 
a. An d for whom one knowing thus sings the prastdva , him he 

om! '.°Ri‘ B ^^. * B. a 
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’vam vidvdn prastduti ya evd 'sya tvaci' mrtyupugas lasmud 
evdi 'nam sprndti. s. atha yasydi 'vam vidvdn adim udatte yd * 
eod ’sya rndhsesu mrtyupupas tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. a. atha 
yasydi 'vam vidvdn udgdyati ya evd ’sya sndvasu mrtyupdgas 
tasmad evui ’nam sprndti. a. atha yasydi ’vam vidvun prati- 
harati ya evd ’syd 'Hgesu mrlyupdgas tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. 
o. atha yasydi '■vam vidvdn upadravati ya evd ’syd ’sthisu 
mrtyupdpas tasmad evdi ’nam spnidti. i. atha yasydi ’vam 
vidvdn nidhanam upuiti ya evd ’sya majjasu mrtyupdgas sa 
tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. o. evam vd evamvid udgdtd yajamd- 
nasya prdnebhyo ‘did mrtyupdgdn unmucyd H/uti ’nam saiigam 
salanum sarvamrtyos sprndti. o. tad dhus sa vd udgdtd yo 
yajamdttuisya prdnebhyo { dhi mrtyupdpdn unmucyd Hhdi ’nam 
saiigam satanum sarvamrtyos sprtvu svarge lake saptadhd da- 
dhdtx Hi. io. sa vd esa indro vuimrdha udyan bhavati savito 
'dito micros sarhgavakdla ' indro vdikuntho madhyandine samd- 
varlamdnap parva ugro devo lohitayan prajdpatir eva samvepe 4 
‘stamitah. n. tad yasydi ’vam vidvdn hinkaroti ya evd 'syo 
’ dyatas * svargo lokas tasminn evdi ’nam dadhdti. ia. atha 
yasydi ’vam vidvdn prastduti ya evd 'syo 'dite svargo lokas 
tasminn evdi ’nam dadhdti. is. atha yasydi ’vam vidvdn adim 

rescues from that fetter of death which is in his skin. s. And 
for whom one knowing thus begins the ddi, him he rescues from 
that fetter of death which is in hie flesh. «. And for whom one 
knowing thus sings the udgitha, him he rescues from that fetter 
of death which is in his sinews. 6. And for whom one knowing 
thus sings the pratihara, him he rescues from that fetter of 
death which is in his limbs. 8. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the upadrava, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his bones. 7. And for whom one knowing thus enters 
upon the nidhana, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his marrow, s. = IV. 9. «. 9. This they say : “Verily' 
he is the udgdtar who, having released the fetters of death from the 
breaths of the sacrificer, having then rescued him with his limbs, 
with his body, from every death, placeth him in seven parts in 
the heavenly world.” io. That same one, rising, is Indra Viiimydha; 
risen, bavitar; Mitra at the time when the cows are driven to¬ 
gether; Indra Vaikuntba at noon ; when returning, ^arva; when 
it is becoming red, the formidable god; Prajapati when it has gone 
home to he down. n. Thus for whom one knowing thus utters the. 
hxiikdra , what heavenly world there is of him rising, in that he 
thus places him. u. And for whom one knowing thus sings the 
prastdya, what heavenly world there is of him when he has 
risen, in that he thus places him. is. And for whom one know- 

10. ! fry-. ‘yd. a sambhavak -. *-e prim, m., corrected to -o. * -a. 
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ddatte ya evd 'sya samgavakdle * svargo lokas tasminn evdi ’nam 
dadhdti. 14. atha yasydi 'vam vidvan udgdyati ya evd ’sya 
madhyandine* svargo lokas tasminn evai 'nam dad/udi. 1 #. atha 
yasydi ’vam vidvan pratiharati ya evd 'syd 'pardhne svargo 
lokas tasminn evai 'nam dadhdti. 16 . atha yasyui ’vam vidvan 
upadravati ya' evd ' 'syd 'stamyatus * svargo lokas tasminn evdi 
'nam dadhdti. 17. atha yasydi 'vam vidvan nidhanam up&iti 
ya evd 'syd 'stamite svargo lokas tasminn evdi ’nam dadhdti. 
is. evam va evamvid udgdtd yajamdnasya prdnebhyo *dhi 
mrtyupdgdn unmucyd 'thdi 'nam, sungam satanum sarvamrtyos 
sprtvd svarge loke saptadhd* dadhdti. 127. 

saptame ‘nuvOke dvitiyaJ} k7uv>4ah. saptamo l nuvdkas sam&ptah. 

IV. 11. 1 . sad 1 dha* vdi devatds * svayambhuvo ‘ gnir vdyur 
asdv ddityah prdno ‘nnam vak. a. tag* grdisthye 4 vyavadanta ‘ 

’ham gresthd*'smy aham gresthd* 'smy mdm priyam upddhvam 
iti. 3. td anyonyasydV gresthatdydi nd 'tisthanta . td abruvan 
na vd anyonyasydV gresthatdydi tisthdmaha' etd' samprabravd- 
mahdi yathd gresthds * sma iti. 4. td agnim abruvan katham 

ing thus begins the ddi, what heavenly world there is of him at 
the time when the cows are driven together, in that he thus places 
him. u. Aud for whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha, 
what heavenly world thero is of him at noon, in that he thus 
places him. is. And for whom one knowing thus sings the pra- 
tihdra , what heavenly world there is of him in the afternoon, in 
that he thus places him. is. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the upadrava, what heavenly world there is of him going 
home (setting), in that he thus places him. 17 . And for whom 
one knowing thus enters upon the nidhana, what heavenly world 
there is of him when he has set, in that he thus places him. 
is. Even so an udgdtar knowing thus, having released the fetters 
of death from the breaths of the sacrificer, having then rescued 
him with his limbs, with his bodj', from every death, places him 
in seven parts in the heavenly world. 

IV. 11. 1 . Verily there are six self-existing divinities, viz. 
Agm, Vfiyu, yonder sun, breath, food, speech. 2 . These disputed 
regarding their preeminence [saying] : “lam the best, I am the 
best; worship me as excellence.” s. They did not recognize 
each the other’s preeminence. They said: “Verily we do not 
recognize each the other’s preeminence. Let us therefore explain 
together how we are best.” 4 . They said to Agni: “How art 


10. 4 B. mddh-. 4 B. sa. 4 A. aiv&. » sapta. 
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iwaw‘° prestho ‘si Hi. 5 . so ‘bravul aham devdndm ' mukham 
asmy akam anydsdm prajdnurn. mayd ”hutayo hiiyante. aham 
devdndm annum vikaromy" ahum manusyundm. 0 . sa yan me” 
syarn amukcha eva deads syur amuhhd unydh prajdh. nd ”hutayo 
huyeran .** na devdndm annum vdcriyetu" na manusyundm, 
7 . lata idarh sarvam parahhavet tato na him cana paripisyetc" 
Hi. 8 . evam eve Hi ho ”cur ndi V: y ha" him cana punpisyeta yat ,n 
tvaih na syd it/. 9 . atka vdyum ahruvau hathuon u tvaih prestho 
*si Hi, 10. so 4 hr avid ahum devdndm prilno l siny aham ,T tu/yd- 
sum prajunurn. yasmdd ahum uthrdmdmi tutus su pruplavatc. 
11 . sa yad aham na sydih tala idaih sarvam parahhavet tato na 
him cana puripisyete Hi. 12 . evam eve Hi ho ”cur ndi ’ve Hue him 
cana paripisyeta yat" tv am na syd Hi. 128. 

assume ‘nuvuke prathamah khantpth. 

IV. 12. 1 . (Uhd "dityam abmvan hutham u tvaih prestho ‘si Hi. 
2 . so l bravtd aham evo ’dyann ahar hhavdmy aham astumyan 
rdtrih. mayd cahsusd harmdni kriyante. sa yad aham na st/am 
ndi Vi Huts' sydn na rdtrih. na harmdni hriyeran. 3 . tata 
idaiit sarvam parahhavet tato na him cana jiaripisyetc Hi. 
i. evam eve : Hi ho ’cur ndi’ve ’Jut him cana paripisyeta yat tvaih 
na syd iti. ». atha jwdnam abmvan katham id tvaih prestho ‘si 
Hi. «. so Hiravit jyrdno hhutvd H/nir dipyate. jrrdno hhutvd 

thou the beet ?” a. lie said : “ I am the month of the gods, I of the 
other creatures ; by me offerings are offered ; I transform the 
food of the gods, I [that] of men. «. If I were not, the gods 
would be mouthless, mouthless the other creatures; no offerings 
would be offered. Neither the food of the gods would be trans¬ 
formed nor [that] of men. 7 . Thence this all would perish ; 
thence nothing at all would be left.” s. “Just so,” they said; 
“nothing at all would be left if thou wert not.” 0 . Then they 
said to VSyu : “ And how art thou the best ?” 10 . He said : “ I am 
the breath of the gods, I of the other creatures. From whom I 
go out, he then drifts away.” 11 . = 7 . 11 . = 8. 

IV. 12. 1 . Then they said to the sun : “And how art thou the 
best?” s. He said : “I, rising, become the day ; I, setting, the 
night By me as sight deeds are done. If I were not, there 
would be no day, no night; no deeds would be done.” s. = 11 . 7 . 

4 . = 11 . a. 0 . Then they said to breath : “And how art thou the 
best ?” a. He said : “ As breath, Agni shineth ; as breath, Vuyu 

° g k \l r ~’ " 1 ?’ fu l ha !,ent< ' i ^ c0 ^ rrected to huyaran (!). >< prim. 

12 . 1 haima. ’ e. 3 uk. 
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vdyur dka?am' anubhavati. prdno bhutvu "ditya udeti. pr&nad 
annum prunud vak. 7 . sa yad ahum na sydm lata* idarh* sar- 
vam pardbhavet tato na him cuna paripisyete Hi. e. evam eve 
Hi ho "cur nui've ’ha kirn cana paripisyeta yal tvam na syu Hi. 
9 . athd 'imam abruvan katham u' tvam prestham asl 'ti . 10 . tad 
abravin mayi pratisthdya 'ffnir dipyate. mayi pratisthdy a vdyur 
ukapam anuvibhavati. mayi pratisthdyd "ditya udeti. mad eva 
jiruno mad vak. 11 . sa yad ahum na syum lata* idarh ’ sarvam 
pardb/iavet tato iut kirn cana puriyisyete 'ti. 19. evam eve 'ti ho 
"cur nui 've 'ha kirn cana paripisyeta yat tvam na syu iti 
is. atha vfleam abruvan katham u' tvam presthd 'si Hi. u. su 
'bravin mayui 'vc 'dam vijfidyatc mayd ’ dah. sa yad aham na 
sydm nui 've 'dam vijndycta na 'dah. is. lata* idam sarvam 
pardbhaven nui 've 'ha kirn cana parifiisyete* Hi. le. evam eve 
'ti ho "cur* nui've 'ha kirh cana purifisycta yat tvam na sx/d 
iti. 120. 

axtarne ‘nuvtikc dvitlyah ktiandaJi. 

IV. 13. 1 . Id abruvannetd vui kila sarvd devatuh. ekdi'kdm 
evd 'nu smahd sa yan nu nas sarvdsam devatandm ekd cana na 
sx/ut fata idarh sarvam pardbhavet tato nu kirh cana paripisyeta. 
hanta sardharh sametya? yac chrestham tad asdnte 'ti. n. td etas- 
min prana' okdre vdey* ukdre samdyan. tad yat samdyan tat 
sdmnas sdmatvam. a. td abruvan ydni no martydny anapaha- 

permeateth space; as breath, the sun riseth; from breath [comethl 
food, from breath speech. 7 . If I were not, then this all would 
perish, then nothing at all would be left.” $. = 11 . a. 0 . Then 
they said to food : “And how art thou the best?” 10 . It said : 
“In me standing firm, Agni shineth ; in me standing firm, Vayu 
penneateth space in various directions ; in me standing firm, the 
sun riseth ; from me [cometh] breath, from me food.” 11 . = n. 7 . 
u. = 11. 9. 11 They said to speech : “ And how art thou the best ?" 
u. It said : « By me this is distinguished, by me that. If I were 
not, neither would this be distinguished nor that.” 15 . = ll 7 
ie. = 11. 8. 


IV. 13. 1 . They said: “ Verily these are complete divinities. 
We are dependent each upon each. Now if of us complete 
divinities any one were not, then this all would perish, then noth- 
ing at all would he left. Come, coming together let us be that 
which is best.” 2 . They came together in this breath, in the sound 
0, |andj in speech, 111 the sound a. Because thev came together 
W l + therefor e the sdman is called so.‘ a. They said : 

„ 'fix'' 1 ‘m? (!) - * abbreviate, omitting the rest down to sa (1 for 

na)sxja it%. abbreviate : i ... . ’ty (fj. * -nsya. 10 A. tur. ' 
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21,2 

tapO.pmQ.ny aksardni tony uddhrtyA* ’ mrtesv ‘ apahalapupmasu 
guddhesv aksaresu gOyatram gdydmd ’gruxu vayav Oditye prune 
'tine vaci. tend 1 5 pahalya 8 mrtyum apahatya pupmdnam * war- 
lokam iydme Hi. «. e ’fy agner amrtam apahatapapma 
guddham aksaram. gnir ity asya martyam anapahatapdpmd 
'ksaram. o. ue ’ft vuyor amrtam apahatapa.pma guddham 
aksaram. yur ity asya martyam anapahatapdpmd 'ksaram. 
o. e Hy ddityasyd 'mrtam apahatapapma guddham aksaram. tye 
'ty'° asya martyam anapahatapdpirui 'ksaram . 7. yre Vi ^>ra- 

nasya *mrtam apahatapdpma guddham aksaram ne Vy” asya 
martyam anapahatapdpmd 'ksaram . b. e Vy annasyd 'mrtam 
apahatapapma guddham aksaram. nam ity asya martyam ana¬ 
pahatapdpmd * ksaram. *. ue Vi vaco ‘mrtam apahatapapma 

guddham aksaram. g ity asydi martyam anapahatapdpmd 'ksa¬ 
ram. to. td etdni martydny anapahatapdpmdny aksardny 
uddhrlyd 'mrtesv apahalapupmasu " guddhesv aksaresu gdya- 
tram dgdyann agndu vdydv dditye prdne ‘nne vdci. teAd 
'pahalya mrtyum apahatya pdpmdnam svargam lokam dyan. 

11 Removing those syllables of us which are mortal, whose evil is 
not smitten away, let us sing a gdyatra in the syllables [which 
are] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure : in Agni, in Vayu, 
in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit¬ 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, may we go to the 
heavenly world.” *. A is the syllable of Agni [which isl immor¬ 
tal, having evil smitten away, pure; gnis is his syllable [which 
isl mortal, not having evil smitten away. o. Vd is the syllable 
of V&yu [which isl immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; 
yus ishis syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten 
away. a. A*is the syllable of the sun [which is] immortal, hav¬ 
ing evil smitten away, pure; tya is his syllable [which is] mor¬ 
tal, not having evil smitten away. 7. Prd is the syllable of 
breath [which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; na 
is his syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 
8 . A is the syllable of food [which is] immortal, having evil 
smitten away, pure; nam is its syllable [which isl mortal, not 
having evil smitten away. ». Vd is the syllable of speech 
[which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; c \s its 
syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. io. They, 
removing those syllables [which are] mortal, not having evil 
smitten away, sang the gdyatra in the syllables [which are] 
immortal, having evil smitten away, pure: in Agni, in Yayu, 


18 . l -tyi. ? yena . 8 -fa. * -na. 10 tya ity. 11 A. adds vedi- 

vaco mrla, cancelled in red. 18 na ity. 11 -mdsu. 
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n. apahalya mrtyum apdhatya pdpmdnam svargam lokam eti 
ya evam veda. ISO. 

a?tame 'nuvuke tftlynh khandah. 

IV. 14. i. td brahma ’bruvan tvayi praHsthdydi ’tarn udyac- 
chdme Hi. td brahma 'bravid dsyena' prdnena yusmdn * fisyena 
prdnena mam vpdpnavuthe Hi. a. td etena prdncndu ’kdrena 
vdcy akdram abhinimesyaniyohinkdrdd bhakdram okdrena 
vticam anusuarantya ubhdbhydm prdiidbhydm f/dyutram agd- 
yanr ovdSc ovdSc ovciSo hum bhd vo vd Ui. *. sa yatho * bhayd - 
padl pratitisthaty * evam eva svurgc loke pratyatisthan. prati 
svarge loke tisthali ya evam veda, *. ya u ha vd evamvid asmdl 
lokdt prditi sa prana eva bhiilvd vdyum apyeti vdyor adhy 
ah hr any abhrebhyo l clhi vrstim * vrstydi 4 ’ve ’mam lokam anuvi- 
bhavati. a. rsayo ha sattram* usdrh cakrire. le punah-punar 
bahv'tbhir-bahvlbhih pralipadbhis svargasya lokasya dvdram nd 
’nu ecana buhudhire. a. la u pramena tapasu vratacaryene 'ndram 
avarurudhire. 7 . tarn ho ”cus svargam vdi lokam dipsisma,* te 
puna/i-punar bahvibhir-bahvibhih 1 pralipadbhis svargasya loka- 
sya dvdram nd ’nu cand ’ bhulsmahi ." tat ha no ‘nupddhi yathd 

in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit¬ 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the 
heavenly world, u. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he goes to the heavenly world who knows thus. 

IV. 14. i. They said to the brahman: “Standing firm in thee 
we will hold this one up.” To them the brahman said: “ With 
the breath in the mouth ye shall obtain yourselves, with the 
breath in the mouth me.” o. They, by this breath, the o-sound, 
being about to settle the a-sound in speech, and by the o-sound 
sounding the Md-sound as speech after the hinkdra , saner the ' 
gdyatra with both these breaths: ovdSc ovdSc ovdSc hum b/td vo 
yd. a. As one with both feet stands firm, even so they stood firm 
in the heavenly world. He stands firm in the heavenly world 
who knows thus. «. And he who knowing thus departs from 
this world, he, having become breath, goes unto Viiyu, from 
V&yu unto the clouds, from the clouds unto rain. With rain he 
extends oyer this world. ». The sages (rsi) sat a session (sattra). 
They again and again with many, many introductory stanzas did 
in no way perceive the door of the heavenly world, o. And they 
with exertion, with penance, with the performance of vows, got 
possession of Indra, 7. They said to him: *• We have desired to 
obtain the heavenly world; yet again and again with many, many 
introductory stanzas have we in no way perceived the door of tho 


* 14. 1 asycimena. *A. -fi;B . -dAn. *-at. *p-. 1 -tr-. 0 A. dipsistu. 
■ T B. inserts bahvibhir. »'bhut-. '» mesant -. 
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sv argosy a lokasya dvdram anuprajfidyd 'norths svasti samvatsa- 
rasyo 'dream gated svargarh lokam iydtm ’ ti. a. tan ho ’vdea 
ko vas sthaviratama Hi.* 13J. 

affame ‘nuvdke coturthaJi khantlah. 


IV. 15. j. a/am ity agastyah. a. an vu elu'ti ho'vdco tnsmCii 
vCd' te 'ham tad vaksydm? yad vidvdnsas sv argosy a lokasya* 
dvdram anuprajfidyd 'ndrtds svasti samvatsarasyo 'dream gated 
svargarh lokam csyathe 'li. i. lasmd etarh gayatrasyo 'dgitham 
npanimdam amrtam uvdod 'gndu nay an' Qditye prune *nne vdci. 
«. talo vdi is svargasya lokasya dvdram anuprajfUiya 'ndrtds 
svasti samvatsarasyo 'dream gatvd svargarh lokam ay an. 
o. warn evdi 'oath vidvdn svargasya lokasya dvdratn anupra- 
jildyd 'nurtas svasti samvatsarasyo 'dj-carh gated svargarh lokam 
cti. 132. 

attamc 'nnvflke patlcamab kharulaJi, asfarno •nuvilkas savidptah. 


IV. 10. i. evarh vd etarh, gayatrasyo 'dgitham 1 upunisudam 
amrtam indro ‘ gastydyo* 'vded 'gastya isdya pydvtipvaya img 
pydvdfvir gdusdklaye gdu^Oktir jodldyandya*jvdldyanap gdtyd- 
yanaye' pdtydyanl rdmdya krdtvjdlsydya vdiydghragadyuya * 
rdmah krdlvjdtryo vdiyughrapadyah— 133. 

namnie ‘nuvdke. prathamah khantlah. 

heavenly world. Teach us so that wc, perceiving the door of tho 
heavenly world, unharmed, having gono successfully to the end 
of the year, may go to the heavenly world.” a. Me said to them: 
“ Who of you is the oldest ?” 

IV. 15. i. “I,” said Agastya. a. “Then come,” ho said ; “I 
will tell thee that which knowing ye, perceiving the door of the 
heavenly world, unharmed, having gono successfully to tho end 
of the vear, shall go to tho heavenly world.” a. To him ho told 
this uagltha of the gdyalra[-sdman], tho upanisad. tho immor- 
tal, in Agni, in Vayu, in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. 
«. 1 erily they then, perceiving the door of tho heavenly world, 
unharmed, having gono successfully to the end of tho year, went 
to the heavenly world, s. Even so one knowing thus, perceiving 
the gate of the heavenly world, unharmed, having gone success¬ 
fully to tho end of the year, goes to the heavenly world. 


IV. 16. i. Verily thus India told this udgUha of the gdyatra 
f-sdman], the upanisad, the immortal, to Agastya, Agastya to 
Isa yyavfijvi, Isa PyftvfUjvi to GausQkti, Gfiusflkti to Jvalayana, 
Jyfilayana to Caty&yani, £iityayani to Riitna Krfituj&teya Vai- 
yaghrapadya, Rama Kratujateya Viiiyaghrapadya— 


14. ’add aham ity (!). 

15. > A. om. 5 * B. inserts dvdram avdi 'vath. 

16. 1 -git-. • -dvo. * B. bvd-. * -dye. * v&yya-. 


*vdy. 
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IV. 17. i. — pahkhdya bdbhravyaya pahkho bObhravyo d<ik- 
saya kdtyuyanaya 1 dtreyaya daksafi kutyuyanir dtreyaJi kansayu 
vurakyayd 2 kaiiso varakyas suyajfldya pdndilyaya snyajiUip 
pdndilyo ‘gnidattuya pdndilyaya 'gnidattap puntidy as suyqjfldyu 
pdndilydya suyajilap pdndUyo jayantuya ndraJcydya jnyanto 
varakyo junaprutdya oCtrakyuya janapruto nurakyas' suduUuya 
pdrdparyuya. a. sdi ’.?<V pdtydyan* yiiyulratyu 'jxtnixad eou/n 
updsitaoyd. ldJ,. 

navame ‘nuvdlcc dviiiyaJi UuuulaJj. navanw ‘nucdkas savidyUifj. 

IV. 18. i. kene ’sitam patati pres dam manah 

ketia prunah prat/iamah pruiti yuktuli: 
kene ’sitiim vdcam uniim v admit i 

cakxup protram hi u dero yunafcti. 
a. protrasya protram mono so mono yad 

vdco ha vdeath sa u prdnasya prunah : 
cuksusap caksttr atimucya dhlrdh 

pretyd \tim'd lokad amrtd bhavanli. 
a. na Udra cakxur yacchnti na vug gacchati no manah : 

na oidtna' na nijunano' yathOP ’tad anupixyOtS ’ 

4. anyad em tad viditdd utho aoiditdd adhi : 
iti puprwtuf purvesmh ye nos tad vydcacaksire. 

tx 1 /' '• — }° _9 ai ' lkl,a Babbravya, ^afikha Babliravya to 

Daksa Katyfiyam Atroya, Daksa Katyf.vani Atreya to Kansa 
Varakya, Kansa Varakya to SnyajBa £iindilya, Sayajfia (pfmdilva 
to Jay an ta Vurakya, Jayanta Vf.rakya to Jana^rnta Varakya, 
Jana<jruta Varakya to Sudatta Parngarya. That same upanisad 
of the gdyatra [-saman] of Qatyavani is to be worshiped thus. 

IV. 18. i. Sent by whom does the mind, sent forth, fly? 
Yoked by whom does the first breath come forth ? By whom is 
this speech sent which they speak ? And which god vokes sight 

K hearing? a. Released from the hearing of the hearing, 
the mind of the mind, from the speech of speech—and that 
is also the breath of the breath—from the sight of the sight, the 
wise departing from this world become immortal, j. Sight does 
not go there, speech does not go there, neither [does] mind. 
We do not know, we do not distinguish, how one might teach that. 

«. “It is different from the known and likewise from the unknown;” 


-dya.^ ! p-. 1 -o, and insert Janaprutdya txS rakydya janaprute (!) 
18. 1 rridu. * -a. 1 B. inserts 'vdi. 4 -piths-. * -pru-. 
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#. yad vdcd ’nabhyuditam yena v&g abhyudyate: 

tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne 'dam yad idam updsate. 

«. yan manned na manute yend "hur mano ' matam': 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne 'dam yad idam updsate. 

. 7. yao cukxusCi na papyati yena caksuhsi papyati: • 

tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne ’dam yad idam updsate. 
t. yac chrotrena na * prnoti yena protram idam pntlam : 

tad eva ' brahma tvam viddhi ne 'dam yad idam updsate. 

9. yat prdnena na pr&niti '' ycna prdnah pranlyate: 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne ’dam yad idam updsate. 135. 
dagamc 'nuvdke prathamaty kliaiujali. 

IV. 19. i. yadi manyase su vede Hi dahram evd 'pi ndnam 
tvam veltha brahmano riipam yad asya tvam yad usya devesu. 
atha nu mlmdhsyam eva te manye 'viditam. 
a. nd 'ham manye sv vede 'li no na vede Hi veda ca: 

yo nas tad veda tad veda no na vede 'ti veda ca. 
s. yasyCt ’matam tasya matam matam 1 yasya na veda sah: 
avyildtam vijdnaldm vijfldtam av\jdnatdm. 

thus wo hoard from those of old, who explained it to us. 6. That 
whioh is not deolared by speeoh, that by which speech is de¬ 
clared, only that know thou as brahman, not that which thoy wor¬ 
ship hero. «. That which ono does not think with tho mind, 
that by which thoy say tho mind is thought, only that know thou 
as brahman, not that whioh they worship here. 7. That whioh 
ono docs not seo with sight, that by which ono sees sights, only 
that know thou as brahman, not that whioh they worship hore. 
b. That which ono does not hear with hearing, that by whioh 
this hearing is heard, only that know thou as brahman, not that 
whioh thoy worship hero. 9. That which ono does not breathe 
with breath, that by which breath is led forth, only that know 
thou as brahman, not that whioh they worship hero. 

IV. 19. i. If thou thinkest: “I kuow [it] well,” littlo dost 
thou even then know the form of the brahman, what of it thou 
[art?], what of it [is] among the gods. Now then I think 
what is unknown is to be pondered upon by thee. a. I do not 
think: “I know [itj well,” neither do I know: “I know [it] not.” 
He of us who knows this knows it (the brahman), and ho does 
not know : “ I know [it] not.” 3. Of whom it is not thought, of 
him it is thought: of whom it is thought, he knows it not. Not 
understood [is it] of those who understand ; [it is] understood 


18. • A. manyo. ’B . xmitem. t nap. 'MSS. abbreviate. 10 -ni«, 

19. 1 am-. • . 
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4. pralibodhaviditarr * matarr amrtatvam hi v indate: 

Him ana vindate vtryam vidyaya vindate * mrtam. 

6. ilvi ced avedid atha sat yam asU. na ced Via ’vedlr malvitl 
vinastili. bhiitesu-bh&tesu vivicya dKirCih pretyn 'anal lokdd 
amrtd bhavanti. 136. 

datame 'nuvake dvitxyali hhandati. 

IV. 20. i. brahma ha decebhyo vijigye. tasya ha brahmano tn- 
jaye devil amaliiyatita. ta aiksantii Hmakam eva'yam vijayah. 
asmukam eva ’yam inahime 'ti. a. tad dhai Ham vijajiUac. lebhyo 
ha prudur babhuva. tan na vyajiinanta' kirn ulam yaksam iti. 
*• U ‘gnim abruvafi jdtaveda etad vijaiuhi him etad yaksam iti. 
tathe Hi. *. tad 1 abliyadravat. tarn abhyavadat ko ‘si Hi. agnir 
vilaham * asml Hy abryvij jdtaveda vd ahanx asml 'ti. #. tas- 
mihs tvayi kirn vtryam iti. api 'dam saroam daheyam yad ulam 
prthivydm iti. e. tasmOi trnam nidadhiiv etad ddhe Hi tad 
upapreydya sarvajavena. tan na fapdka dagdhum. sa tata eva 
nivavrte nai 'nad apakam vijiidtum yad etad yaksam iti. i. atha 
viiyum abruvan viiyav etad vijunVii kirn etad yaksam iti. tathe 
Hi. s. tad 1 abhyadravat. tarn abhyavadat ko ‘si Hi. v&yur va 

of those who do not understand. 4 . It is thought to be known 
in awakening (?), for one finds immortality; by the self one 
finds strength, by knowledge one finds immortality. *. If one 
has known [it] here, then it is true; and if one has not known 
^itj here, [there is] great loss. The wise, having separated fit] 
in the several beings, departing from this world become inuuor- 


IV. -0. i. The brahman won a complete victory for the gods, 
by the complete victory of this bral,man the gods were exalted. 
i hey considered : “Ours is this complete victory, ours is this 
greatness a ^ow it (the brahman) became aware of this 
[thought] of them. It manifested itself to them. Thev did not 
reco^niZfc if. lsaviru/ 1 - iff tKiV • t . 


— w . J . r - -- *a UL v U1U IJUl 

recognize ,t [saying]: “Wh»t is this spectre r ». They said to 
° Jatavedaa, find that out, what spectre this is.” 
‘ /* ? e ran 10 **• said unto him: “ >Vho art thou?” 
I am Agin,” he said; “I am Jatavedas.” .. “What strength 
then is in thee ? “ I could burn even everything which is here 

on earth. . It put down before him a blade of grass [saying]: 

Burn this. Approaching it with all his might he could not 
burn it. Thereupon he returned [saying] : “ I could not find 
out what spectre this is.” i. Then thev said to Vayu: “O Vayu 
hnd that out, what spectre this is.” “Yes.” s. He ran to it. It 


19. * A. -r it-. 
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aham asmi 'ty abravin mdtarigvd vd a}tarn' asmi Hi. 9. tasmins 
tvayi kirix viryam iti. api 'dam sarcam udadiya yad idatn prt/ii- 
vydm iti. to. tasmdi trnam nidadhdv etad ddutsre 'ti . tad upa- 
preydya sarvajavenu. tan na gagukii "datum, sa tata eva niva- 
vrte ‘ ndi ’nod agakam vijfidtum yad eta/l yaksarn iti. 11 . athe 
'ndram abruvan mag/tavann etad vijduihi kirn etad yaksarn iti. 
tat/ui 'ti. UuV abhyatlravat. tasmdt tiro t dadhe. 12 . sa tasminn 
ei'ii "kdge striyam djagdma balm gohluniuuunn uiiuhh hdimu- 
vatim. turn ho 'vaca kim etad yaksarn itL 1ST. 

dagame ‘nxtvdke tjtiyah khumlah. 

IV. 21. 1 . brahme 'ti ho 'odea brahmano vu etad vijuyc maJil- 
yadhiva iti. Into hdi 'na niddm cakdra brahme 'ti. 9. tarmuul vd 
ele deed atitardm iod 'nydn dentin yad agnir vdj/xir indrah. te 
hy enan nedistthani * pas)>rgu* sa* hy enaC prathamo viddm 
cakdra bra/ime 'ti. *. tasmdd vd indro Hilardm ivd 'nydn devdn. 
sa hy enan nedistham pasparpa sa hy e>iat prathamo viddm 
cakdra brahme 'ti. *. tasydi 'sa ddego yad etad vidyuto vyadt/u- 
tad* dS it? nya>nisa<r aS. ity adhulevatam. a. athd 'dhydtmam. 
yad enad gacchafi 'va ca mono t nena edi 'nod upasmaraty abhi- 

said unto him: “Who art thou?” “I am Vayu,” he said; “I 
am Matarigvan.” “ What strength then is in thee ?” “ I could 
take even everything that is here on earth.” 9 . It put down 
before him a blade of grass [saying]: “Take this.” Approach¬ 
ing it with all bis might he could not take it. Thereupon he 
returned [saying]: “I could not find out what spectre this is.” 
10 . Then they said to Indra: “ 0 Maghavan, find that out, what 
spectre this is.” “ Yes.” He ran to it It was concealed from 
him. 11 . In that same space he encountered a woman, greatly 
shining, Uma HuimavatL He said to her: “What spectre is 
this r 


IV. 21. 1 . “ The brahman," she said ; “ through the brahman's 
complete victory ye are exalted.” Then he knew: “[It is] the 
brahman." 2 . therefore indeed these gods—viz. Agni, Vayu, 
Indra—are as it were greatly above the other gods. For they 
touched it nearest; for he first knew it to be the brahman. 
s. Therefore indeed Indra is as it were greatly above the other 

K ds. For he touched it nearest; for he first knew it to be the 
thman. «. Regarding it [there is] this direction: “What of the 
lightning hath lightened : ah ! hath winked : ah !” Thus with 
regard to the divinities, s. Now with regard to the self. That 
which both goes as mind, as it were, and through it (mind) 
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ksnurh sanikaipab." s. tad dha tadvanam ndma. tadvanam ity 
updsitavyam. sa ya etad evam vedd 'bhi hdi 'nam sarvuni blin- 
tdni samvahchunti ..* 7. upanixadam bho bruhl 'ti uktu ta upa- 
nisat. briihnurh van a ta upanixadam abriime 'ti . a. lasydi tapo 
damah karme 'ti pralisthd ' # vedds surodngdni satyam dyatanam. 
9 . yo" oil clam evam vedd *puhatya pdpmdnam ananle svarge 
lokc ‘jycye jyratilhthati. 133. 

daytime ‘nnviike caturthah khayifali. dayamo ‘nuvdkait xtmapUdi. 

IV. 22. 1 . dpd mV idam agra dsld bhaoixyad* eoa. tadabhavat. 
td dpo ‘b/utvan. 2 . tax tapo * tapyanta . ids tapas top find him ity 
eoa p/'ucVi prdgvasan. sa vdva prdno 'bhavat . 3. tdh prdnyd 
5 pdnan. sa vd apdno ‘bhavat . *. td apunya * vydnaii .* sa vdva 
vydno ‘bhavat. a. td vydnya samdnan. sa vdva samdno ‘bha¬ 
vat. o. Ids samdnyo 'ddnan. sa vd uddno ‘bhavat. 7. tad idam 
ekam eva sadhamdidyam' dsid aviviktam. 8 . sa niimarupam ' 
akuvuta. tendi 'mid vyavinak. 1 vi ha pdpmano vicyate ya evam 
oedn. 9. tad asdu vd ddityah prdno ‘gnir 1 apdna * dpo vydno 

imagination continually remembers it (the brahman). 6 . Verily it 
is tadoana byname. *As tadvanu it is to be worshiped. Who 
knows this thus, unto him all beings desire together. 7. “ Sir, tell 
the upanisad “The upanixad has been told thee. Verily, we 
told thee the upanixad of the brahman." s. Penance, restraint, 
action are its foundation, the Vedas all its limbs, truth its abode. 
9. Verily lie who knows this [upanixad) thus, having smitten 
away evil, stands firm in the endless heavenly world that is not 
to be injured. 

IV. 22 . 1. Verily this was in the beginning space, being about 
to 'become. It became. It became the waters, a. They per¬ 
formed penance. Having performed penance [uttering] huss, 
they breathed forth forward. That became breath. *. Having 
breathed forth, they breathed out. That became exhalation. 
«. Having breathed out, they breathed asunder. That became 
the vydna. s. ’Having breathed asunder, they breathed together. 
That became the sa/ndna. «. Having breathed together, they 
breathed up. That became the uddno. 7. This [all] was one, 
associated, not distinguished. e. He made name and form. 
Thereby he distinguished it. Distinguished from evil is he who 
knows thus. 9. Verily yonder sun is breath, Agni is exhalation, 
the waters are the vydna , the quarters are the samdna, the moon 


21. * A. suk-. ’ samv&ihk$anti. 10 -o. u -e. 
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dipas samdnap candramd t idilnah. n>. tad vd etad ekatn ahha- 
vat prana era. sa ya cram etad ckam bhaoad vcddi 'cam hui 
Had ekadhii b/uivatl 'ty ckadhai 'va prest/uu wfl»ww" bhaouti. 
u. lad agnir vdi prano vug iti prthM vuynr vdi prdno odg ity 
antariksam iidityo vai prano vug iti dydur dipo vai prano vug 
iti protram candramd vai jmlno vdg Hi nutnuh pumdu vai 
prano odg Hi M u. tasye 'Aim srstam pithilam bhuvantitn 
dtid aparyilptam. i*. sa manornpam aJcurutu. tcna tat punyd/- 
not. dnlham ha oIt atye 'dam srstam apithUain bhuvanum 
paryUpturn bhavati ya evam veda. ISO. 

ckddnqe ‘nuvdkc pratliamali khawpih. 

. IV. 23. i. sdi 'sd x cuturdhd vihitiV pnr wlgU/uu sdtiul ’rkyaih 
jyestfuibrdhrnanam. a. prdno vdvo 'd vug g'C sa udffithak 
». prano vdvd 'mo vOk sd tat siimu. «. prdno vdva ko oily rk 
lad arhyanu *. prdno vdva jyestho vdg brdhmanath taj jyc.p 
thabrdhmunam. t. ujxmisadam bho brilhV 'ti . uktd ta upanisad 
yusya te dhdtaoa uktd/C tridhdtu visu vdva ta upanwalam' 
abrdme 'ti. i. etao chuklam krmam tdmrum sdtnaourna iti ha 
smd "ha yaddi' 'va' puklakrsne tdmro varno ‘bhyuvditi sa vdi te 

in the uddna. 10. Verily that became one, viz. broath. Ho who 
thus knows this us becoming one [saying]: “Verily this thus 
becomcth onefold,” he becomes at once the first among his own 
people, ii. Verily now Agni is breath, spocoh is the earth; 
Vayu is breath, speech is the atmosphere; the sun is broath, 
speech is the sky; the quarters are breath, speech is hearing; 
the moon is breath, speech is mind; man is breath, speech is 
woman. 1a. That creation of his, when croated, was unsteady, 
not fully completed, is. lie made the form of mind. By it ho 
completed it. Verily stable becomes this creation which was 
created, not unsteady, completed, for him who knows thus. 

IV. 23. i. This is the fortune divided into four parts, viz. the 
ndgUha , the sdman , the arkya, the chief brdhmana . a. Vcrilv 
breath is ud, speech is gl; that is the udgitha. ». Vorilv breath 
is he [ama), speech is she (*d); that is the sdman. 4 . Verily 
breath is ka, speech is rk; that is the arkya. ». Verily breath 
is the highest, speeoh is the brdhmaiia ; that is the highest 
brdhmana. b. “Sir, tell the upanisad" “The upanisad has 
been told thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately (?) verily we told thee the upanisad. ’ 
7 . “ That white, blaok, copper-red is the color of the sdman, he 
used to say; “when the copper-red color dcscendeth into the 
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vriUd dapnna" manuxam tti tridhdtu. sa diksaUi kou nu nut uttu- 
tuiya" puydnuye 'nut devoid balim hareyur Hi. lift. 

ckudape ‘nnvdke dvitiyah khaudtili. 

IV. 24. i. su pttrusam ecu jirajHidinuyd 'vrntUt.' a. Unn 
purustdt pratyuncam jn-dvipit. tnsmd itrur abhnnut. tad urtwi 
urusloum. ». VtsmCt atrusada eta deoatii balim huranti. *. vii- 
ciiia anuhuruuton a/piir usmiii bnliih Imroti. ». mono *nulutruc 
candramd timuii lxdim hmdi, «. adcsur unuhnrud udityo * sttt&i 
balim lutruti. 7 . crotram anuharad dipo' ‘sniui lx dim hun/nlL 
9. j/rdiutm anuharanUna vdyur tuandi fxdirh luirati. ». tasydi 
He nixkhiUflJf jutulhd btilimVtaiuV ime prftiuih. evum hui *tum 
nUkhdtdh jnnUhd b'divd/utnds snrvuto 1 piyanti ‘ jn-iind ya eoam 
veda. io. sa hdi y sd bra/unasaadim urxulhd. d hd 'smdi brahma - 
sandim hurunty* atlhi ha brahmd&andvh rohati ya evum veda. 
n. tad etad brahnxaynpap* priyd parivtdlutm. brahma ha tu sun 
yupasii priyd jxirivrdho bfvtnati ya cvaih veda. i*. tasydi y *a 
ddlepo 1 yo ‘yam dnksine ‘ksanu aiUaJi. tnsya yae chuklum lad 
ream rupam yat krxnam UU sdmudm yad eoa tdmrum iva 
babhrur * iva tad yajusum.' is. ya end ’yam cuksusi pvrtixa cm 

white and black, it snatchetk these two unto itself-- ” He 

considered: “Where now may these divinities bring tribute to 
me lying supine Y* 


IV. 24. i. lie chose man for a resort. s. He entered him from 
the front (east), turned toward him. For him he became wide 
(uru). Therefore the breast (uras) is called so. t. To him 
sitting there these divinities bring tribute. *. Agni brings to 
him as tribute speech bringing after. *. The moon brings to 
him as tribute mind bringing after, e. The sun brings to him 
as tribute sight bringing after. 7. The quarters bring to him as 
tribute hearing bringing after. •. Vayu brings to him as tribute 
breath bringing after. *. These are his dug-out paths, carrying 
tribute, [viz.] these breaths. Thus dug-out paths, carrying 
tribute, approach from all sides him who Knows thus. io. That 
[divinitv] is seated on the brahman- throne. Unto him they 
bring tfie brahman- throne, he mounts the brahman-throne, who 
knows thus. n. That same brahman -glory is encompassed by 
fortune. But being the brahman he is encompassed by glory 
[and] by fortune who knows thus. «. Regarding it [there is] 
this direction which is here in the right eye. SVhat of it is 
white, that is the form of the re's; what is black, that [is the 
form] of the sdmans; what is copper-red, as it were, brownish, 
as it were, that [is the form] of the yajuses. is. What this per- 

23. • A. -ta. } % dapp-; before the p an illegible letter, perhaps crossed 
out. ll uktandya. 
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indra esa prajdpatis someth prthivyd soma Mpena samo 
diva samns sarvena bhfdcna. emjmro divo dUpyate. esa eve 'dam 
sarvam ity upusituvyam. 1J,1. 

eMdape ‘nvvdkc trtlyah kluiuthth. 

IV. 25. i. soi 5 cii 'sac cd 'sac eti sac. eti oak ca tnauap ca \»tannp 
ca] vale ca cakmp' ca protram ca protram ca caksup ca praddhd 
ca lapap ca tapap aa praddhd ca tdni sodapa. a. sodapakalam 
brahma, so ya eoutn etat sodapakalam brahma veda tarn codi 
'tat sodapakabtm brahma 'pyett. ». vedo brahma tasya satyam 
dyatanaih pamoh pratistha damap ca. 4 . tad yathd pooh puli¬ 
n',pm papal karmano jngupsctdi 'vam etui 'har-ahah pdpdt kar- 
mano jugupsetd "kdldt. «. athili 'sum dapaptidl virdl. e. dapu 
puruse soarganarakdni. tany enath soargam f/atdni svargam 
gamayunti narakarh gatdni narakaih gamayanti. lJfi. 

ekddape ‘nuvMce caturthah khaiulaJf. 

IV. 20 . i. memo narako vdil narakah prdiio narakap caksur 
narakap protram narakas toad narako hastdu narako gudam 
narakap pipnath narakah pdddu narakah. a. tnanasd parlks- 
ydni' vedo 'ti veda. •. vded rasdn vcde % 'ti veda. «. prdruma 

son in the uyu in, that is India, that in Pjajflnati, the name 
with the earth, the name with space, the same with the sky, the 
same with all existence; he shines beyond the sky. One should 
worship him [saying]: “ IIo is this all.” 

IV. 26. i. Being and non-boing, non-being and being, spocoh 
and mind, [mind and] speech, sight and hearing, hearing and sight, 
faith and penance, penance ana faith : these are sixteen. 2 . oix- 
teenfoJd is the brahman. He who thus knows this sixteen fold 
brahman, him this sixtconfold brahman comes unto. ». 1 he 
Veda is the brahman, truth is its abode, tranquillity and restraint 
its foundation. 4. As ono about to decease the next day would 
guard himself against an ovil action, oven so ho should day by 
day guard against an evil action, until the time. ». Now of 
these the virdj is ten-footed. *. There are ten heavens and hells 
in man. They, having gone to heaven, cause him to go to 
heaven; having gone to hell, they cause him to go to hell. 

IV. 26. i. Mind is a hell, speech is a hell, breath is a hell, 
sight is a liell, hearing is a hell, the skin is a hell, both hands 
are a hell, the rectum is a hell, the penis is a hell, both feet are 
a hell. 2 . He knows: “ With the mind I know those things 
which are to be examined.” s. He knows: “With speech I 
know savors.” 4. He knows: “ With breath I know Q UOTE” 

25. '-af. 26. ‘-kftf-. *vad-. 
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gandhdn vede Hi veda. s. caksusd rupdni vede Hi veda. e. pro- 
Irena pabddn vede ’ti veda. i. tvacd aamsparpdn vede Hi veda. 
a. hastdbhydm karmdni cede Hi veda. 9 . u</arena ’patuiydm 
vede Hi veda. 10 . pipnena rdtndn vede Hi veda. n. pdddb/ydm 
adhvano vede Hi veda. h. plaksusya prdsravaiuunja jrrddepu- 
mdtrdd udak tat prthivydi nvulhyam. <uha ycUriii He sapta 
rsayas tad dino nuidhyam. u. al/ut yatrdi 'ta iisds tat prthivydi 
hr day am. at ha yad etat krxnath candramasi tad divo hrdayain. 
i4. sa ya evtun ere dydvdprthivyor madhye ca hrdaye ea vtda mV 
* kamo * l «mdl lokdt prditi. a. ruitno Hisdmdydi * HuretdyrV dhrta- 
rdstruya pdrthupruoasdya * ye ea j/rdmnh raJcsanti te md rak- 
santu. snasti. karmc Hi gdrhtjHtlyap puma' ity dhavanlyo damn 
ity anvdhdryupucanah. li-i. 

ekiulapc ‘nuvdke panaimaJi khaiulah. ekddapo ‘nuvdkas samiiptalj. 

IV. 27. i. has savitd. kd sdvitri. agnir ena savitd. prthivi 
sdvitri. a. ea yatru'gnis tat prtfiivi yatra vd prthivi tad agnih. 
te dve yoni. tad ekam mithunam. s. has savitd. kd suvitrl. 
varuna eoa savitd. upas sdvitri. *. sa yatra varuruis tad dpo 

a. He knows: “ With sight I know forms.” e. He knows: “ VVitli 
hearing I know sounds.” 7. He knows: “With the skin I know 
contacts.” •. lie knows: “ With both hands I know works.” 
o. He knows: “ With the belly I know hunger.” io. He knows: 
“With the penis I know delights.” n. He knows: “With both 
feet I know roads.” it. Just one span to the north of the Plaksa 
Prfisravana is the middle of the earth. And where these seven 
sages ( Ursa major) are, that is the middle of the sky. is. And 
where these salts are, that is the heart of the earth. And what 
is black in the moon, that is the heart of the sky. w. He who 
thus knows the two centers and the two hearts of the sky and 
the earth departs not unwilling from this world, is. Homage 
to Atisiiraa Etureta (?), to Dhrtarastra, to Pi»rtbu$ravasa, and let 
those who protect breath protect me. Hail. 1 Action ’ is the 
householder’s tire; ‘tranquillity ’ is the dhavaniya fire; ‘self- 
restraint ’ is the anvdhdryapacana fire. 

IV. 27. i. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? Agni is Savi- 
tar, earth Savitri. 9. Where Agni is, there is earth; or where 
earth is, there is Agni. These are two wombs. This is one 
couple, s. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? Varuna is Savi¬ 
tar, the waters are Savitri. *. Where Varuna is, there the waters 

26. •homo. ‘A. -sGmaya; B. -tamaya. 1 etur-. ‘corrected from 
purhjugr-. 1 -may. 
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yatra vd' "pas tad varunah. U dve yonl [tad ekam mithunam.) 
a. has' savUd. kd sdvitrl vuyur eva savitd. Ctkdgas sdvitrl 
o. sa yatra vdyus tad dkdpo yatra vd "kdpas tad vdyuh. te dve 1 
yonl. tad ekam mithunam. 7 . kas' savitd. kd suvitrl. yajila eva 
savitd. chanddhsi sdvitrl e. sa yatra yujilas tac chanddhsi 
yatra vd chanddhsi tad yajdah. te dve i* yont. tad ekam mithu¬ 
nam. a. fats* savitd. kd suvitrl. stanayitnur eva savitd. vidyut 
suvitrl. io. sa yatra- stanayitnus tad vidyud yatra vd vidyut* 
tat stanayilnuh. te dve * yont. tad ekam mithunam. n. has' 
savitd. kd suvitrl. Oditya eva savitd. dydus suvitrl. is. sa 
yutrd "dityas tad dydur yatra vd 'dydus tad ddityah. te ’ dve yonl. 
tud ekam mithunam. u. kas* savitd. kd suvitrl. cundrtt eva 
savitd. naksutrdni sdvitrl. u. sa yatra candras tan naksutrdni 
yatra vd naksutrdni tac candrah. te dve * yonl. tad ekam rnilhu- 
uam. it. has * savitd. kd sdvitrl. mana eva savitd. vdk sdvitrl. 
it. sa yatra manus tad vug yatra [wdj vdk tan manuh. te * dve 
yonl tad ekam mithunam. n. has' savitd. kd sdvitrl. purusa 
[«u«] savitd. strl sdvitrl. sa yatra purusas tat strl' yatra vd Strl 
tat purusah. to dve yonl tad ekam mithunam. l^J,. 

dvddaf* •nuvdkc prathamah khan/Jali. 

nro; or whoro the waters are, there is Vanina. These aro two 
wombs. [This is one couple.] a. What is Savitar ? What is Silvi- 
trl? Vfiyu is Savitar, spaco Savitrl. t. Whcro Vuyu is, there 
is space; or where space is, there is VAyn. Theso aro two wombs. 
This is ono couple. 7. What is Savitar ? What is Suvitrl? The 
sacrifice is Savitar, the metres aro Suvitrl. o. Whore this sacri- 
fioo is, thoro the metres aro ; or where the metres are, there is tho 
sacrifice. Theso are two wombs. This is ono couple, o. What 
is Savitar? What is Savitrl? Thunder is Savitar, lightning 
Savitrl. io. Where thunder is, there is lightning; or where 
lightning is, there is thunder. These are two wombs. This is 
one couplo. ii. What is Savitar ? What is Suvitrl? Tho sun 
is Savitar, the sky Savitrl. is. Whoro the sun is, there is tho sky ; 
or where the skv is, there is the sun. Theso are two wombs. 
This is one couple. is. What is Savitar? What is Suvitrl? Tho 
mooi\ > 8 Savitar, the astcrisms are Savitrl. u. Where the moon 
is, there the aaterisms are ; or where the astcrisms are, there is tho 
moon. These aro two wombs. This is one couple, i*. What is 
Savitar ? What is Savitrl ? Mind is Savitar, speech is Savitrl. 
io. Where mind is, there is speech ; or where speech is, there is 
mind. These are two wombs. This is one couple, n. What is 
Savitar? What is Savitrl? Man is Savitar, woman Savitrl. 
Where man is, there is woman ; or whore woman is, there is man. 
These are two wombs. This is one couple. 

27. 1 p-. 1 abbreviate here and in the following. * B. -un. 4 -l/Tf!)! 
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IV. 28. 1 . tasyd esa prathamaJi pado bhns tat savitur varen- 
yam Hi. agn.it vdi varenyam. upo vdi varenyam. candramd 
vCti varenyam . 2 . tasyd esa dvUiyah pado bhargamayo bhuvo 

bhargo devasya dlumahVti. agnirvai bliargah. ddilyo vai bhar- 
gah. candruma vai bluirgah. s. tasyd esa trtiyah pddas svar 
dhiyo yo nah pracodaydd Hi. yajtlo vui pracodayati. stri ca 
vdi purusap 1 ca prajanayatah. <. bhur bhuvas tat savitur va¬ 
renyam bhargo devasya dkimahl Hi. aynir vai hhargah. adityo 
vai hhargah. candramd vai hhargah. s. svar dhiyo yo'nah pra¬ 
codaydd Hi. yajho vdi pracodayati. stri ca vui purusap ca praja¬ 
nayatah. «. bhur bhuvus svas tut savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya d/umahi dhiyo yo nah pracodaydd Hi.' yo vu etum suvi- 
trim cvam vedd 'pa punarmrtyurh tarati sdvitryd eva salokatdm 
jayati sdvitryd eva salokatdrh jayati. Urf. 

dvudape ‘nuv&ke dvitiyaJi khan$ah. dvGdapo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 
ity upanisadbrdhmanam samdptam. 


IV 28. 1 . This is it* first pdda: “Bhds; that desirable 
[splendor] of Savitar. Fire indeed is what is desirable. Waters 
indeed are what is desirable. The moon indeed is what is desir¬ 
able. a. L ins is its second pdda, made up of splendor: « Bhuvus • 
may we obtain the god’s splendor.” Fire indeed is splendor 
rh ®. ? un . ‘ndeedl is splendor. The moon indeed is splendor. 

™ ,tS th .« d pd<ki:“Svar; who may impel our devo¬ 
ut ^ 1 nS Cr, Ji Ce " ldeed irn,,e,8 ‘ Woman and man propa- 
a a • m ay we obtain that desirable splendor 

ot god Savitar.” Agm is splendor. The Sun is splendor. The 
Moon is splendor *. “Svar; who shall impel our devotion.” 
Hie sacrifice impels. Woman and man propagate, a. “ Bhds 
bhuvas, svar; may we obtain that desirable splendor of god 
Savitar, who may impel our devotion.” He who knows this stvi- 
tri thus overcomes second death, he wins the same world with the 
ouvitrl itself; he wins the same world with the Sfivitrl itself. 

prvanapa/ai. ina6re Vai "° Mi P^dayati. „ri ca vdi puru,a t ca 
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NOTES. 


The MSS. have this heading: talavakdrabrdhmane (!) upanisadbrdh- 
manam. 

In the numbering of the paragraphs the MSS. are careless and incon¬ 
sistent. A. omits the anuvdka and khanda divisions, but numbers suc¬ 
cessively the paragraphs of each book. I have not thought it worth 
while to record simple omissions or inaccuracies of B. and C. in the 
anuvdka and khanda divisions, or of all three MSS. in the paragraph- 
numbers. With book ii. 1, A. and B. begin a new set of numbers 
(at the end of the paragraphs), omitting however the first three para¬ 
graphs (ii. 1-8), and numbering ii. 4 as 2; but after this regularly 

ii. 5 = 5, etc., to the end of book iii., iii. 42 = 57. There are remnants 
of a still different system of numbering in B., where the first three 
paragraphs of book iii., in addition to the other figures, are numbered 
as 56, 57, and 58 respectively ; iii. 18. has in B. the additional number 
70; iii. 22. has 78; iii. 82. has 79. The numbering of these lost three 
chapters is clearly at variance with that of the first three of the book, 
and also with the order of the paragraphs in our text. 

I. 1. i ff. Cf. 8. 1 ff. 

I. 1. *. Cf. GB. i. 6, sa (prajdpatih) kJialu prthivyd evd 'gniiii nira- 
mimatd 'ntarik.fdd vdyuih diva Qdityam. The rest is different. — prd- 
iiedat: cf. JB. i. 354, tasya (i. e. yajftasya) yo rasah prdnedat . .. 

I. 1. 7. Cf. Mait. U. vj. 28, atha ’nyatrd 'py uklarii yali Qabdas tad 
om ity etad ak^aram. 

I. 1 . b. tdny . . . af (au: i. e. prthivi, agni; antarik?a, vdyu; dyu, 
dditya; vac, prana. — The whole paragraph is repeated at i. 0. 6; and, 
omitting elany, i. 88. U ; 84. 2. — a?(dgaphdJi paqavaa: cf. JB. iii. 241, 
247, atfdkfard vdi gdyatri. a$[dgaphdh pa^avali ; TMB. iii. 8- 2 (QB. vi. 
2. 2. 16). Elsewhere—e. g. TS. vi. 1. 6. 2; iii. 2. 9.4; AB. i. 21. 15 ; 28. 
11 —the jagali is connected with the domestic animals. 

I. 2. a. ovdSc .. .(rod: cf. iii. 89. 1 (L 8. 1). 

I. 2. «. pardfi: here ‘to no purpose,’ as AB. iii. 46. 2, 8, 4. In para¬ 
graphs 5 and 6 it has its ordinary meaning. The -dd for -dk also in 
nyaix i. 6. 1: cf. Kfi^h. U. ii. 4. 1 (and Bdlitlingk’s note); Ait. U. iii. 8 ; 
Mfiit. U. vi. 17 (avddj ; but pardk and arvdk at i. 9. 5. 

I. 2. *. sa 8arvd . . . ‘nusarhvdti: cf. TB. ii. 8. 9. 6, sarvddigo 'nusaih- 
vati; iii. 10. 4. 2, sarva digo * nusarhvdhi. 

I. 8. i. et&bhydm: scil. devatdbhyam: cf. below, 8, etdbhir devatdbhir, 

I. 3. ». sa yathd . . . : cf. <JB. xiv. 6.1. 8 (=BAU. iii. 1. 8); ix. 8. 8. 6 ; 
JB. ii. 418, ad yathd vckgam dkramandir Okramanidna iydd emm eva 
. .. svargarh lokarn rohanto yanti (AB. iii. 19. 6-7). 

I. 8. 3. mftyu is also identified with agandyd BAU. i. 2. 1, and below 

iii. 12. 2. The peculiar & is suported by 4; iii. 12. 2; iv. 21. 9 ; and JB. 
i. 186 (three times); but agan&yantVi and agandyeyuh JB. i. 117. 
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I. 3. 4 . annam . . . candravuth: cf. KBU. iv. 2, candramasy annum: 
Mfiit. U. vi. 5. 

I. 8. 4, e. Cf. JB. i. 186, annen& 'ganayam ghnanti. tum-tdm agana- 
ydm annena hatvd svargaik lokam drohan. 

I. 8. «. The emendation rathasya is made certain by RV. viii. 91 (80). 
7, khe rathasya khe • nasaJ,i . 

I. 3. 7 . The meaning of atha yad . .. pratihdrdt is obscure. 

I. 8. *. yathd 'gninu . . . saihstjycta: cf. JB. i. 81 (twice) yathd 'gndv 
agnin abhisamddadhydt tOdrk tat. The precative dsicydd (Ags. ii. 3.5, 
dsincydd) among tliese optatives is very surprising, and calls perhaps 
for an emendation <<lsiflced ?). 

I. 4. i ff. Cf. iii. 89. 3 ff. 

I. 4. *. ativyadhl . . . gi mi/*; a Vedic reminiscence : cf. VK. xxii. 22, 
rdjanyah gura i?avyo ‘livyddhl; TS. vii. 5. 18, nljanya ixavyah guro 
mahdratho jdyatdm; QB. xiii. 1. 9. 2, rujanyah gdra ixavyo ‘tivyddhi 
mahdratho jdyatdm. 

I. 4. *. dagavdjl: perhaps'of tenfold strength.’ 

I. 4. 4 . On the inferiority of the ass to the horse cf. TS. v. 1. 2. 2 ff. • 
gB. vi. 4. 4. 7. 

I. 4. *. kubhra occurs again at iii. 39. 5. Neither this nor MS. ii. 5. 8 
(p. 50. 16, 18) cast light on the exact meaning of the word. — andryas: 
the emendation is doubtful, but a change from ryy to rthy would be * 
easy in a Devanfigari MS. Instead of rajhah, rdjyam would be ex¬ 
pected : cf. TS. ii. 6. 6. 5, ya evaih veda pra rdjyam ann/idyam npnoti; 
QB. ii. 4. 4. 6, rdjyam ilia mi prapnoti ya . .. 

I. 4. *. hiiii vo: him bhd would be expected, as in 1. 

I. 5. i. tie: read so with the MSS.; n as below iii. 8. 1; 14. 8, -nir- 
bhinna; iv. 8. 8; 21. 8, sarvdugdni; iv. 1. 8 MSS. aydny ; AB. i. 18. 4; 
80. 5: cf. Tfiit. Prfit. vii. 4. 

I. 5. «. satyam: the emendation is doubtful, the whole chapter ob¬ 
scure. 

I. 5. *. ydvati . . . prthivi: cf. TS. ii. 6. 4. 8; 5. 2, etc. 

I. 5. •. vgxh + ud of the lifting up of a cup, as AB. vii. 38. 2, tan 
(i. e. camasdn) yatro 'dgfhnlyus tad enam upodgj-hnxydt. — manasd: 
i. o. ‘ in silence,’ opposed to vdcd, as i. 58. 6, etc. 

I. 6. i. tena vd etam . . . nidadhy&d iti: the text as it stands is unin¬ 
telligible, the chapter obscure throughout. 

I. 6. *. ragmln ... vyOJiati: cf. I§a U. 10, yama surya prdjdpatya 
vyuha ragmin . . . 

I. 6. 4. analayanam: formed from dlaya as anilayana (Tait. U. ii. 7) 
from nilaya , and meaning the same. 

I. 7. j. There is no indication of a lacuna between te and karoti in 
any of the MSS. 

I. 7. s. catv&ri vak . . . vadanti, = RV. i. 164. 45; repeated below, at 
i. 40. 1. 

I. 7. e. sa yathd 'gmdnam ... : the same comparison occurs again 
below at i. 60. 8 and ii. 8. 12-18; in all three passages read lotfo (for 
lotfho ): cf. Chiind. U. i. 2. 7, 8, yathd 'gmdnam dkhanam ?tvd (Bdbtlingk 
inserts mjipinfo) vidhvaiisata evaih hdi 'va sa vidhvansate ya . . . ; 
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BAU. i. 8. 8, sci yathd 'gm&nam ftvd lotfo vxdhvahsetdi 'varh Mi 'va 
vidhvahsamdnd visvahco vineguh. 

At the end B. and C. have iti svarakhandah. 

I. 8. i ff. Cf. I. 1. 1 ff. 

I. 8. «, c = iii. 19. 3, 4. 

I. 8. ». dravantam: it is barely possible to support the reading of 
the MSS. dravam by RV. iv. 40. 2 b. 

I. 8. io. nuxrimrgilvd: the exact meaning is as doubtful here ns it is 
QB. iv. 5. 1. 10: cf. Eggeling’s note, SBE. xxvi. 888. 

I. 8. ii. tendi'nam .. . ; cf. JB. i. 822, sa yathd mudhund. IdjCtnpra- 
yuydd evam evdi ’tend 'ksareria sdmdn (!) rasaih dadhdti; and ii. 77, 
yathd madhv usicya Idjdn dvapet tad anyathui 'va sydt tddfk tat. 

I. 8. is. ay&Sm : the clause is so much abbreviated as to be obscure. 
The peculiar position of the p/ufi-mark in the MSS., though repeated 
twice, is very probably due to a mistake. Cf. Schroeder, MS., i., intro¬ 
duction, p. xxx, and ZDMG. xxxiii. 187. 

I. 9. *. vug ity ffc: cf. Chand. U. i. 8. 4; 7. 1; BAU. i. 5. 5. 

1. 9. 4. asfdu: those enumerated in 2. — bahurbhiiyas: cf.RV. i. 188. 
5, bahrrig ca bhuyasig ca. 

I. 9. ». vyomdnto vdcal.i: I have taken vyomdntah here in its pri¬ 
mary sense; see below, note to i. 10. 4. 

' I. 10. *. yathd sucyd. . . : cf. JB. ii. 10, yathd sucyd jHildgdni saiii- 
tryn&ni syur evam eterd 'ksaretie 'me lokds saihtrniidJ.i; Chand. U. ii. 
23. 4, tad yathd gaiVcund sarvdni pariidni sarhtrnndny evam orhkdrena 
sarvd vdk saiiitpind. These parallel passages show that ganku in the 
Ch&nd. U. may be taken in its ordinary meaning of ‘pin’ (AB. iii. 18. 8). 

I. 10. 4. dagadhd . . . : the same series of numerals is repeated at 

i. 28. 8 and 29. 5. Cf. Weber, ZDMG. xv. 182 ff. The series at TMB. 
xvii. 14. 2 is very similar to this ; the chief difference is badva (cf. AB. 
viii. 22. 4) torpadma; vyomdnta occurs nowhere else, and the meaning 
given to it is purely conjectural. It occurred above, i. 9. 5, in its ordi¬ 
nary sense. 

I. 10. ». Cf. KB. viii. 9, td parovarlyasir abhyupey&t. trin agre 
standn atha dvdv athdi 'kam paraspara eva tdh lokdn variyasah ku- 
r(Ue; AB. i. 25. 8, parovariydfiso vd ime lokd arvdg ahhiydhsah. 

I. 10. io. satyam . . . dpa: cf. RV. x. 85. 1, satyeno 'ttabhitd bhUmify. 

I. 11 . i. annakdginir: it would be easy to emend to -kdhkginir or -kd- 
minxr, were it not for the fact that the word occurs twice again, with¬ 
out any variants, in a similar story, JB. i. 88, prajdpatih. prajd asrjata. 
td enarh sf$\d annakdginir abhitas samantam paryavigan. tdbhyo hirh- 
kdrend 'nnddyam asrjata . .. lam etat prajd annakdginir abhitas sa¬ 
mantam pariviganti. tdbhyo hiihkdrendi 'vd 'nnddyarh srjate; also 
JB. ii. 148, td enam annakdginVi prajd abhyupdvat^dJiuh; and at JB. 

ii. 149, td enam annakdginih (MSS. -gin-) prajd abhyupdvartante.— The 
same tautological expression tom. . . sarve devd abhitas samantam 
paryavigan occurs at JB. ii. 142. 

I. 11. «-»; 12, i-i, 4. Cf. Ch&nd. U. ii. 9. 2-8, where however the 
pratihdra is connected with the embryos, and the upadrava with the 
forest-animals. 
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I. 11. *. Cf. JB. iii. 218, prajdpatil,x pa^dn. astfata. te 'stnOt (MSS. 
-«) sr*(Ci asaihjdndnd apdkraman (MSS. -krd-). so •kdmayatd 'blii md 
pagavas saihjdniran. na mad ajxikrdmeyxxr iti. sa etat sdmd [pagyat 
lend 'stuta. tato vdi turn pagavo ‘bhisamajdnata (MSS. samafy) tato 
'smdd anapakramiija ‘bliavan. tad u (MSS. tri) Mtikdram blmvati. hum 
iti vdi pagavas saitijunatc hum iti mdtd putram abliyeti hum iti initro 
v idtaram. 

I. 11 . ». tantasyamdnd : tho emendation in doubtful. 

I. 12 . i. ujxidravaih gi'huanta : the pun hero is not quite clear to me; 
porliaps upadruva is to be taken ns ‘ mishap,’ and reference is made to 
the harmful nature of tho Gandharvns : of. AV. viii. 0. 19; Pischel 
Ved. Stud. i. 80. 

I. 12. «. Cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 9. 1-8 ; ii. U. 

I. 12. d. Cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 9. 1, snnuulu txamas tena Mama, 

I. 12. r. Cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 5. 1; 10. 1 ; KB. iii. 1; below i. 85. 2 IT. 

I. 12. o-18. i. Cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 8. 1-2; 15. 1 ; QB. i. 5. 2. 18; ii. 2. 

8 . 8 . 


I. 18. i. pad v r *(dt . . . : cf. QB. ii. 0. 8. 7, vrtfdd osadhayo id- 
yante. 

I. 13. o. Cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 7. 1; below, 33. 8. 

I. 15. o. anfcena sdmnd: of. A. C. Burnell’s Arscyabrdhmana (Man- 
Kaloro, 1876), Introduction, p. xi it., "by a sdman wan intended a 
melody or chant, independent of tho words; . . . the earliest records 
that wo hnvo make a distinction betwoen tho chant and tho words, nnd 
treat tho first ns of moro importance." To the references thero given 
may be added A$S. ix. 9. 9(soe Weber. Jnd. Stud. x. 156, and SitMunasb. 
d. Berliner A. d. W. (1892), p. 807), and below i. 18. 8 nnd 21. 9. 

I. 15. «. prasdma.prasdmi: tho former in not found elsewhere, tho 
latter occurs in the likewise obscuro passage £B. iii. 9. 1. 9, vdg vdi sa- 
rasmty annarh nomas tusmdd yo vdod prasdmy annddo hdi 'va bhavuti, 
from which it would soom that jtrasdmi might mean * abundantly ’ 
ruthor than ‘ imperfectly ’ (PW., pw., Eggoling): cf. ChAnd. U. ii. 8. 8. 

I. 16 . «. pet sdma gdydma: i. e. ‘sing a T c to a adman-melodycf. 
BumeU’s Ar^yabrdhma\ia, Introd. p. xii, "Asdman is sung (gdi) on 
(or, as we should say, to) a pc (ret). This idiom is an old one, for It 
occurs in the BrAhmnpas repeatedly; if the re (or words) really formed 
part of the sdman, this idiom would bo impossible." 

I. 10 . ». tc: i. o. the chants of the noon and evening libations. 

I. 16. The present kdmayate of all MSS. has certainly crept in 
from 9. 

I. 16. ». On tho redundant pronoun see Delbrdck, Altind. Sunt., n. 
215; Whitney, AJPh. xiii. 804. 

I. 18. i. Cf. JB. i. 283 fT. (partly translated by Whitney, Trans. Am. 
Phxlol. Assoc, xxiii. 80), prajdpatir devdn as T jata. tan (A.B td) mrtyuh 
(-urfi) pdpmd ’nvasrjyata. te devdti prajapatim (prq/dm) upetya 'bruvan 
,/casmdd (asmd) u no ‘s^thd i sri>t&) mrtyuih cen nab (na) pdpmdnam 
anvavasrakgyann (-srk?y-) dsithe 'ti. t&n (A.B. td) abravic (A.B. br-) 
ohanddiisi sambharata tdni yathdyatanam pravigata tato mrtyund 
pdpmand vydvartsyathe (- vftsy-) 'ti. vasavo (savo) gdyatriih samabha- 
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ran [saihbh-). tuih te jyrdvigan. tan sd (sa) 'cchadayat. vigve devd ami - 
*(ubharh samabharan. tdm te prdvigan. tdn sd 'cchadayat (-n). marutaJi 
pailktirb samabharan. tdm te prdvigan. tdn sd 'cchddayat. sddhydy cd 
"ptydg cd 'ticchandasavi (C. -dahsam) samabharan. tdih te prdvigan. 
tdh sd'cchadayat (C. -n). 2S4. savandny eve 'ndrugnJ anuprdvi^atdm. 
tato vai tdn (td) m\'tyuJi pdpmd na nirajdndt. kuto hi tasya mrtyuh 
pdpmc "gipyate yam na nirjdndti. na Mi 'mm mytyuli pdpmd 'nuvin- 
dati ya cvaih veda. chanddiisi vdva tdn mrtyoli i pdpmano ‘cchddayan 
(C. -ddy-). tad yad endn (-na) chanddiisi mrtyoh pdpmano ‘cehddayahs 
tac chandasdm chandastvam. chddayanli evdi 'ndrh chanddiisi mrtyoh 
pdpmano ya cvaih veda. 

I. 18. a-*. Of. Chanel. U. i. 4. 2, devd vdi mrtyor bibliyatas trayvh 
vidydm prdvigan. te chandobhir acchddayan. yad ebhir acchddayaiis 
tac chandasatii chandastvam. 

I. 18 . «. rcy asvardydm: ct. i. 21 . 9. etuvad vdva sdvui ydvdn svarah. 
rg vd esa rte svardd bluivati, whence it appears that a rc without mel¬ 
ody [sdman = svara) is meant : see above, i. 15. 8 ; 10. 4. 

I. 18. ». The Chfind. U. i. 4. 4 identifies svara and on. 

I. 19. a. etena hd 'sya sarveno ' ilgltam . . .; cf. i. 57. 9 ; 58. 10. The 
construction of vvrage + d with the ablative (instead of dat. or loc.) 
is noteworthy. 

I. 20. a. tad yathd ...: cf. JB. i. 144, yathd vd ak*e>ia cakrdu vt- 
fkabdhdv evam etene 'mdu lok&n viskabdhdu; RV. vii. 99. 8. 

G. The three dgds are described below, i. 87. 1. — The precise tech¬ 
nical meaning of dgita, vibhuti, pratix fM, and pragd is obscure. 

I. 21. «. The paragraph is not clear to me ; ahordtrd as feminine is 
very irregular ; prdcir I have taken in the sense of pardcir (into which 
it should perhaps be corrected) 'successive,’ as AB. vi. 18. 0 ff. 

I. 21 . a. r gvd.. . : cf. above, i. 18. 8. 

I. 22. ». Cf. TS. vi. 8. 1. 1-5, nd 'dhvaryur upagdyet. vdgvlryo vd 
adhvaryuh. yad adhvaryur upagdyed vdgdtre vdcarh samprayacched 
upaddsukd 'sya vdk sydt. 

I. 28. a. tasyd ‘bhipilitasya ...; this is a clear contradiction of i. 1. 6. 

I. 24. ». The same play between ak?ara and yfcjar in Amj-tanada O’. 
24, yad aksararh na kparate kaddeit ( Ind. St. ix. 82): cf. also QB. vi. 1. 
3 . 6 . 

I. 24. a. The same play between aksara and \/k$i is repeated below, 
i. 48. 8. 

I. 25. s. alha yathd . . . ; i. e. as insignificant as a pail in comparison 
with a river. 

I. 25. 7 . Cf. JB. i. 824, trdiftubho vd asdv ddityag guklaxh kr-piam 


purupah. 

I. 25. s. yo ‘gnir mrtyus safy: cf. QB. ii. 2. 4. 7, 9. agner mrtyor 
dtmdnam atrdyata ; JB. i. 12, devd vdi mrtyund samayatanta. sa yo ha 
sa mrtyur agnir eva sah. — Chfind. U. iii. 1-4 and vi. 4. 2 are quite 
different from this paragraph. 

I. 25. io. On the purupa of tho sun cf. KBU. iv. 8; Chfind. O. i. 6. 6; 
iv. 11. 1; BAU. ii. 1. 2; iii. 9. 12. 

I. 28. i. Cf. JB. i. 254, trivre cakpug guklath kj-pnam kaninikd; 824, 
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trditfubham idarh cakfug guklarh krpiam purusah; gB. xii. 8. 2 . 26, 
trivrd vd idarh cukfufy guklam krfnarii kaninakd ; below i. 34. 1. 

I. 26. ». tad yds tddpo. : cf. i. 29. 5 ; 83. 5 ; CB. ii. 1.1.3: cf. AA 
iii. 2. 2-4. 

I. 26. «. On the puru?a of the eye cf. KBU. iv. 18, 19; Chand. U. i. 
7. 5; iv. 15. 1; BAU. ii. 8. 5; iv. 2. 2 ; v. 5. 2, 4, etc. 

I. 26. *. The paragraph is obscure. 

I. 26 . < ff. The Ch&nd. U. vi. 4 . 4 . mentions rohitam, guklam and 
krfiuiih rupam of the lightning. 

I. 26. *. On the purusa in lightning cf. KBU. iv. 5; Chand. U. iv. 
18. 1; BAU. ii. 1. 4: 5. 9. 

I. 27. i. adhyaste: very likely in the sense of ‘prevails.’which PW. 
assumes for it in RV. i. 25. 9. - annum k\-tvd : lwtcause death is hunger: 
above i. 8. 8 ; BAU. i. 2. I, 4. 

I. 28 . ». sa esa saptaragmir vi-xabhas tuvixinun: the last three words 

are quoted from the rc below, 29. 7 (RV. ii. 12. 12a). 

I. 28. *. On these numerals see above, note to i. 10. 4. 

I. 29. r. The rc is RV. ii. 12. 12. 

I. 29. *. e?a liy eva . . . nabhah : cf. JB. ii. 87, indro vd akdmayata 
r$abhas sarvdsdm prajdndih sydm r?abhaturh gaccheyam iti. sa etarh. 
yajflam apagyat tain dharat lend 'yajata. tato vdi sa rsabhas sarvdsdm 
prajdndm abhavad nobhatdm agacchat. — mahiyd here and below 
(46. 2; 48. 5) was certainly connected with mahant rather than with 
Vmah : cf. PW. 8 . v. tfmdhly ; the commentator of TS. vii. 5.10 ex¬ 
plains it by pQjd. 

I 80 . *. anisedharh sdma : nisedha is the epithet of several sdmans. 

I. 80. ». = i. 45. 6.-AB. iv. 2. 8. states that the ndndanarh sdma (SV. 
ii. 653) is abhrdtrvyam and bhrdtrvyahd : cf. also Ind. Stud. iii. 208, 208. 

I. 81. .. Very differently on the sevenfold sdman, Chand. U. ii. 8 ff. 
— yd devatdh : on the divinities of the different quarters see BAU iii 
9. 20 ff. 

I. 32. i. The rc is RV. viii. 70(59). 6. 

I. 38. a. tad yad vdi brahma sa prdr}ah. : this is the doctrine of Kfiu- 
yltaki and PfiiQgya (KBU. ii 1; 2.), of the sacriiicial fires as revealed 
to Upakosala KamalSyana (ChiLnd. U. iv. 10. 5), and one of the expla¬ 
nations of Varuiia to Bhrgu (Tait. U. iii. 8. 1). The same was taught by 
Udafika giiulbiLyana (BAU. iv. 1. 2). For a refutation of it see BAU. v. 
18. 1. 

I. 38. a. Cf. i. 18. 5 .—mana eva hiUkdrah: cf. Chand. U. ii. 11. 1. 
vdk prastdvah : cf. ChiLnd. U. ii. 7. 1; 11. 1. 

I. 88. 4 . karoty eva vded : cf. below ii. 2. 8 ; iii. 82. 9, sa twa prdno 
vacd karoti ; QB. iv. 6. 7. 5, sa yatre 'yaiii vug Qslt sarvam eva tatrd 
’kriyata sarvam prdjfl&yatd 'tha yatra mana dsin ndi 'va tatra kiih 
cana ’kriyata naprdjft&yata no hi manasd dhydyatah kag cand "jdndti; 
Mahanar. U. iv. 7, yded krtarh karma krtam; VS. xiii. 58 and com¬ 
ment on it, gB. viii. 1. 2. 9. — gamayati manasd : cf. Chfind. U. v. 10. 

2 (= iv. 15. 6), tat puntfo manasa endn brahma gamayati. — tad 
etan . . . manah: cf. Miiit. U. vi. 84, tdvan mono niroddhavyarh hrdi 
ydvat kgayarii gatam. 
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1. 88. 6. agnih prastdvah: cf. Cli&nd. U. ii. 2. 1. — Mitya udgitkah ; 
cf. Chfind. U. ii. 20. 1 (i. 8. 1). 

I. 83. 7. The same etymology recurs below. 40. 0; 48.7; 51.2; iv. 18.2. 

I. 88. ». For the identification of sun and moon with the adman cf. 
Chfind. U i. 6. 8, 4. 

I. 84. i. Cf. above 20.1. 

I. 84. a. sa esa dhutim atimatya and ta eta dhutim atimatyu in 5 
refor to pfida c of the fc quoted in 0. 

I. 84. «. The stanza is A V. x. 8.85, which reads sadhriefy for samlcl/t 
in b, and dhutim in c. In b dadante (manuscript reading: see Whitney, 
Index Verb.) should be restored tor dadate of the edition. For dipt* 
samicVi cf. gB. vii. 8. 1. 24. 

I. 84. t. The stanza is AV. x. 8. 80, which has e?dm for eko in c, and 
eke for anye in d. 

I. 84. u. td et0s . . . annddydya : obscure and probably corrupt. 

I. 85. i. aarhvatsura : 80. 1, jxirjanye, 4, puruae. and 10, devatdau, 
provo it to bo locative. 

I. 85. « IT. Cf. above, i. 12. 7. 

I. 85. 4 . A similar play on varfat i and varydl} gB. ii. 2. 8. 7. 

I. 85. t, nidhanakrta: nidhanlkrta would be expected, but cf. the 
similar passage SB. iii. 1, which onds hemanto niiUianam. taemdd dhe- 
mantam prqjd nulhanakrtd iva "fate nidhanardpam ivdi 'tarhi. 

I. 80. i. Cf. Chfind. U. ii. 8. 1 and 15. 1; similarly TS. i. 0. 11. 8-4 ; 
gB. i. 5. 2. 18. 

I. 80. ». pralyag: contrasted with ilrdhva in 4, as Kfith. U. i. 5. 8, 
drdhvam prdnam unnayaty apdnam pratyag asyati (cf. Chfind. U. iii. 
18. 8, yo 'aya pratyail surf/i so 'pdnali. 5, yo •ago "rdhvafy auyify aa 
uddnah), It corresponds to dvrtta in Chfind. U. ii. 2. 2, Utkd drdhv&Q 
cd "vrttdf ca. 

I. 80. «. Cf. Chfind. U. ii. 19. 

I. 80. i. Cf. Chfind. U. ii. 7. 

I 80. i*. Cf. Chfind. U. ii. 20. 

I. 87. i fT. On this distribution of tho aavanaa among the different 
divinitios see Eggoling's note, 8BE. xii., p. xviii. 

I. 87. ». On the manner in whioh tho p aalraa of the three sauanos 
should bo sung cf. AB. iii. 44. 5. Also below i. 51. 0 ff.—The term 
mandra is frequently connected with Agni in the RV. Differently 
Chfind. U. ii. 22. 1, where the tnnardi sdmnah is regarded as Agni’s 
udffitha. — rdhnoti with accusative, like VPW- 

I. 87. ». ghofini, upabdimatl : these two adjectivee are also combined 
JB. i. 268, yaamdd clod ghofi 'vo 'pabdimad iva giyate tasmdd ghofl 'vo 
'pabdimad iva garbhd jdyante: cf. AB. iv. 0. 3, agvarathcne ’ ndra djim 
adhdvat. tasmdt sa uccdirgho$a upabdimdn kjatrasya riipam . dindro 
hi sah. The Chfind. U. assigns to Indra the ^lakpuim balavat sdmnah. 

I. 87. ». ucc&: i. e. ‘further on’: cf. below 7. 

I. 37. «. The Chfind. U. also attributes the krduAcaih sdmnah to Bj-- 
haspati, while in TS. ii. 5. 11.1 it is assigned to the Asuras: yat krdufir 
cam anvdhd "suraih tad yan maiulram nulnufaih tat. As to its char- 
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acter, cf. comment, on TS. v. 5. 12. 1, krdufico d&runasvunah patyi- 
vife$afy. 

I. 38. ». nitardm may mean * in a low tone.’ The rest of the chapter 
is obscure and partly corrupt. 

I. 88. s. A loma sdman is mentioned TMB. xiii. 11. 11. The point of 
the pun between loma [sdnwm] and lomagOni (perhaps ‘ covered with 
herbs ’) f magAndni is not clear. 

I. 88. *. f/aldnasa : the exact form of the* name is not quite certain ; 
at J.B. i. 810, A.B.C. read galdna, D. galdna. — y&midaixiriulbhyam : 
probably corrupt; but I have not corrected the d into l, because fdmUa 
is only found as adjective, ’made of (-dml-wood.’ 

I. 89. i. PHulupita is probably the same person as PAulugi, Chftnd. U. 
v. 11. 1 (QB. x. 0. 1. 1), who is (Chflnd. U. v. 13. 1) also nddressed as 
Prtlclnayogya. 

I. 89. •. samnah pratirflul: cf. BAU. i. 8. 20, tasya hCti 'tasya sdmno 
yali pratififMih veda prati ha Iff (halt, taaya vdi »dg eva pratiffhd etc.; 
Sftmavidh. B. i. 12, yo ha v<\i a/hnnah pratiffhdih veda prati ha tiffhaty 
asmifig ca loke ‘mufinity ca. vdg vdva sdmnah pratisfhd. pad v etad 
vdg fly xgvedat} sah. pci sdma pratifthitam. 

I. 89. «. sdmnas suvariiam: cf. BAU. i. 8. 28, taaya hdi 'tasya sdmuo 
yah suvaniaih veda bhavati hid 'aya suvarnam. tasya vdi svara (!) eva 
suvarnam oto.; SAmavidh. B. i, 11, yo ha vdi sdmnah svaih yah suvar- 
noth veda svaih ca ha vdi samnah suvanjarh ca bhavati. svaro (I) vdva 
samnah svaih tad eva suvarnam. 

I. 40. i. The verse is RV. i. 164. 45. 

I. 40. i. vag eva sdmu: cf. BAU. i. 8. 24, vdg'vai sdmu. 

I. 40. «. Tho meaning of this paragraph is not quite clear. 

I. 40. . ff. Cf. KB. ii. 8. 

I. 40. t. prana cvA 'sufc: cf. QB. vi. 6. 2. 0, prdQo vd asuli. 

I. 41. «. Tho pc is RV. i. 80. 10. 

I. 41. r. The same five purufas are mentioned BAU. ii. 1. 2 (sun), 8 
(moon), 4 (lightning), 8 (waters); 8. 9 (eye); ICBU. iv. 8(sun), 4 (moon), 

5 (lightning), 10 (waters), 17 and 18 (oyos). Slightly different Chflnd. 
U. iv. 11. 1 (sun); 12. 1 (moon); 18. 1 (lightning); 15. 1 (eye), 6 (mind). 

I. 48. .. yat pagufu . . . : cf. TiUt. U. iii. 10. 3; TB. iii. 8. 7. 2. 

I. 48. ». Cf. Mftit. U. vii. 11, purw/ag cukfufo yo ‘yaih datyine 'tying 
avasthitali \ indro ‘yam . . . 

I. 48. io = iv. 24. 8. 

I. 48. u. The list of adjectives, with tho exception of jyotifindn, cor¬ 
responds to tho qualities enumerated abovo, 42. 3 ff. 

I. 44. i. The pc is RV. vi. 47. 18. 

I. 44. *. haruyah — Odityasya ragmayah: cf. Nirukt. vii. 24, ddi- 
tyasya harayali suparnd harand ddityaragmayax te. — For the etymol¬ 
ogy cf. SB. i. 1. 18, purvapatyaparapatydu v& indrasya hari tObhy&ih 
hi ’darh sarvarh harati. 

I. 44. «. The stanza is RV. iii. 58. 8. 

I. 44. ». im&h • • • saihcatydnah: cf. RV. vi. 58. 2. 

I. 45. i. The metro of the verses in 1 and 2 is defective. The 
thought of the first gloka is similar to RV. i. 164. 46 (AV. ix. 10. 28), 
VOL. xvi. 81 
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p&da c of which ends like piida d here. For the end of piida d of the 
second stanza, cf. below, iii. 2. 1. 

I. 45. «. to the end is repeated verlxttim at iii. 87. 6 ff., which has been 
used in emending the MSS. reading here. — leldyati: the verb, in the 
same sense, is repeated below at 51. 8; 55. 3 : 58. 7; also JB. i. 200, pra- 
jdpatir yasmdd yoneh prajd asrjata so 'leldyud eva sa dipyumdno bhrd- 
jamdno 'tifthat; MS. i. 8. 0 (p. 123. 12.), yad angaresu vyavayinttyu 
Icldya vl 'va bhdti tad devdndm dsyam : cf. ApQS. vi. 0. 2. ' 

I. 45. s. papnul nyangah: pdpmanyailgali would ho expected, but cf. 
below 11. 12. 1, and JB. i. 10. tad yatlul 'Mr . .. (MSS. anycrldhmdte) na 
kag (ana nyailgafy pdpmd puritfsyatn evaih Mi 'v*l 'main va tea? cava 
nyailguh pdpmd pariqifyate ya eoaih vidvdn agnihotraih juhoti. 

I. 46. «. On Hajdta, see Eggeliug’s note on QB. v. 4. 4. 19. — mahlyd: 
cf. above, i. 28 . 8. 

I. 46. i. eaturdhd: tho conjecture is uncertain ; perhaps the reading 
was puilcadhd. 

I. 48. ». Tho paragraph is not clear. 

I. 48. t. samdifat: it would be easy to regard this form and unv&ttat 
(iii. 88. 10 ) ns duo to dittography of the following tat, were it not for 
AV. xviil. 8. 10, anvdftat, which is protected by the metre. 

I. 48. *. janiUL: so emended after Chiind. iv. 3. 7. Perhaps it would 
bo better to correct it into janayitd: cf. below, iii. 38. 8, and JB. ii. 886, 
prajdpatHi prajdndm prajanayild. 

I. 50. Cf. below, 58 ir., 56 ff. 

I. 50. *. tunoti is tho MSS. reading throughout, although one would 
rather expect sanoti. But cf. AB. iv. 17. 8, where asunxxni (so all MSS. 
and Aufrecht; PIV. emends to asanvan) corresponds to asii/dsatyati in 2. 

I. 51. i. dilabout: I emend so hesitatingly after AV. vi 16. 8 etc. 

I. 51. «. Cf. below, i. 58. 8. 

I. 51. . ff. Cf. nbovo, i. 87. 1 ff. 

I. 52. ■. ajtadhvdntam: omonded after Chiind. U. ii. 22.1, apadhvdn- 
tarh varunasya. 

I. 58. j. At Chfind. U. vi. 2, Qvetaketu’s father strongly maintains 
that in tho beginning there existed the s«f only, without a second : cf. 
also Chiind. U. iii. 19. 1 (identity of sat and a sat). Tho Tfi.it. U., on tho 
other hand, holds (ii. 7. 1) that the sat was produced from tho asat, a 
doctrine which Qvotaketu’s father mentions and refutes. 

I. 58. i. tasmut . . . : the logical connection of the two sentences is 
obscuro. For the second one, cf. QB. i. 1. 1. 20 = ii. 5. 2. 17, evath hi 
mithunaih kfptam uttarato hi strl pumdiisam upafete; vi. 8. 1 . 80 = 
vii. 5. 1. 6, dakfirtato vdi vf^d yotdm upagete. The reason is vory prob¬ 
ably the desiro for male offspring: cf. Bfliat S. Ixxviii. 24, cfafefina- 
pdrqve purwio vdme ndri yamdv ubhuyasarhsthdu. 

I. 58. 4 ff. On the superiority of the sdman over the rc and its 
chronological bearing see K. T. Telaug’s introduction to the Bhagavad- 
gltfi. SBE. viii. 19. — sdman is loosely treated as male and masculine 
{ama/i; 54. 2, sa ): cf. QB. iv. 6.7.11, tadvd etad vrfd sdma yo?dm rcari* 
sadasy adhyeti; i. 4. 4. 3, varfd hi tnanaJi; AB. i. 28. 16, where vdc is 
taken as masculine. 
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I. 58. *. For the etymology, cf. e. g. BAU. i. 8. 24 : Chftnd. U. i. 6. 1; 
AB. iii. 23. 1. 

I. 58. *. viprd: the emendation is doubtful. 

I. 53. >*. uduya na ... : text and translation are doubtful. 

I. 54. i. ta&ndd . . . : cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 2. 28; GautDhS. ii. 18. — ku- 
mam. .. : cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 8. 82. From ApDhS. i. 1.4. 5 ff. it would 
seem that students were at times offered forbidden food by their teach¬ 
ers : see Bi'ililer’s note. 

I. 54. *. bharaiutakeifiicna: correct form and meaning are unknown. 

I. 54. s. On the intercourse of adman and rc in the sodas and the 
prohibition of witnessing it (except through the door), see CB. iv. 0. 7. 
9 ff. 

I. 54. «. amo ‘ham . . . : different versions of the formula AV. xiv. 
2. 71; QB. xiv. 9. 4. 19 (= BAU. vi. 4. 20): AR. viii. 27. 4 (for appoint¬ 
ing apurohita ); TB. iii. 7. 1. 9: GB. ii. 8. 20; Ap^S. ix. 2. 8 ; Ka. xxxv. 
18 ; gas. i. 18. 4 ; AGS. i. 7. C; PGS. i. 0. 3 ; M&nGS. 1.10; BfiudhGS. 
1. 12; BhSradGS. i. 19 ; FIGS. i. 20. 2. 

I. 54. r. sambhavann atyaricyata: the emendation after i. 57. 5. 

I. 54. 3. Inf,karoo ca ... i ct. AB. iii. 23. 4, te ixii parted 'nyad blxuiud 
parted 'nyad bhfttvd 'kalpetam dhdvao (? Aufr.-vop) ca hMkdrag ca pras- 
t&vao ca prathamd ca rg nd/jlthag ca madhyamd ca pratihurag co'ttamd 
ca nidhanaih ca vasafkdrag ca. — vyadravatdm, the emendation after 
<?B. iv. 6. 7.10, tasmdd yady apijdy&putl mithunaih carantdu paoyanti 
vy eta dravata aga eva kurvdte. 

L 54. >s. tad yathc ... : text and meaning of the clause are uncer¬ 
tain. 

I. 56. » ff. Cf. AB. iii. 23; GB. viii. 20 ff.. and Haug's note, AB. ii. 
197. 

I. 57. i. guyatum: for this pregnant use of the genitive see Weber 
Jnrf. Stud. ix. 247. 

I. 57. 7. Cf. Chfind. U. i. 3. 6-7; BAU. i. 8. 25. 

I. 57. ». Cf. above, i. 51. 8. 

I. 58. l. Because the udgltlui (id) is the sun: cf. above, 57. 7. 

I. 5$. *. gdpaycyur: with the same meaning which the causative of 
\/vad usually has. 

I. 58. «. prattig: the MSS. read here and iii. 6. 1, 8 pratig, as do five 
MSS. of TS. v. 4. 7. 2. — manasd ‘ in silence,' as above, i. 5. 6. 

I. 58. r. hiranyam avikrtam: ct. JB. iii. 1, sa (Prajapati) idaih sartxnh 
vyakarot. yathd ha vdi hiranyarti vikftam evam. 

I. 58. *. Cf. i. 51. 8. 

I. 59. 3. sdmavdiryam: the meaning is uncertain. According to JB. 
i. 219, the nidhana is the virya of the adman: tad u ho 'vdea jdnagru- 
teyo viryaih vd etat sdmno yan nidhanam. 

I. 59. i* ff. The distribution of what follows among the several 
speakers is not clear; tad etat sddJiv . . . brflhy eva probably belongs to 
Q&unaka, who approves of Brahmadatta’s answer and urges him to 
continue. After this it seems as if Brahmadatta’s reply was lost, in 
which he proposes to turn the tables and ask Qiiunaka and Abbipra- 
tarin. To this either g/lunaka or Abhipratftrin object with me ’dafn te 
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namo ‘karma (with reference to 11). . . atiprakfis. And in 14 Brahma- 
datta gives the questions which he proposed to ask them, together with 
the answers. As the text stands, however, it would seem tlrnt me 'dam 
. . . atiprdkfis is spoken by Brahraadatta, although what he refers to 
by idath namas is not clear. The text is not above suspicion, especially 
the absolute md = ‘ don’t,’ for which BAU. v. 13.2, sa (PrAtpla’s father) 
ha stud "ha pdnind md prutrda seems to bo the only parallel case. 

L 60. Cf. below, ii. 1 and 10; Ohftod. U. i. 2 ; BAU. i. 8 (QB. xiv. 4.1); 
cf. also JB. i. 200, manaatl auhdrdasaih ca durh&rdaaath ca vijdndti 
prdyena surabhi cd 'surabhi ca vijdndti cafatWfd dar^aulyaih cd 'dar- 
Qanlyaih ca vijdndti grotrciia i ravaulyath cd ’f rawyiyaih ca vijdndti 
vdcd avddu cd ’avddu ca vjdnAti. 

I. 00 . a. apdncna jighrati: this peculiar conception occurs also at 
BAU. iii. 2, 2, so 'pdnend ’tigraheifa gi'hltaJ.i. apdneiut hi gandhdil jigh¬ 
rati. In the latter passage Bfihtlingk has changed the reading, though 
supported by both recensions, into sa gandhend ami prduena respec¬ 
tively. It is possible that the confusion (for which, however, I am 
inclined to hold the authors themselves responsible) came about through 
passages like ii. 1 . 16 , apdnena pdpath gandham apdniti, which, occur¬ 
ring in connection with ‘perceiving by sight,' 'hearing with hearing,’ 
etc., was thought to be equal to ‘amolling bad odor,’ instead of ‘ex¬ 
haling’it. 

L 60. ». Cf. above, i. 7. 6. 

After chapter 00 tho MSS. have this very corrupt colophon: ga\xdbhi- 
tlhdnopanifadaih calaih faf(ikhaiiifakarh niyogddvinaud (B. -cd) ddhyd- 
j/arh vrikrmcna (B. gcfddrira) likhat (B. -n). muddgirivan hi samudra- 
kdmnakfanti rtidrdfyipaddgnayo guyah. kdfakarpapardfvi (B. -kania- 
kuedgni) sdguragruti gathgdddhva guiubh gajesaval}. 

II. 1. Cf. i. 60 and ii. 10. 

II. 2. ». ndco bfhatydi patis: brhati as a nnmo for tide and tho samo 
etymology of Brhaapati also ChOnd. U. i. 2. 11; BAU. i. 8. 22. 

II. 2. (. tasya .. . prajdly: cf. below, iii. 82. 9. 

II. 2. a. yad vdva . . . : cf. i. 88. 4. 

II. 8. a. avddu.. . vandme'ti: tho emendations are not quite certain. 

II. 8. ». The change from paryddatta in ft nud 0 to parydtta in 7, 8, 
and 0 (of. below, ii. 18 . 8) is noteworthy. 

. II. 8. it ft. Cf. above, i. 7. 6. 

II. 4. a. asya hy . .. vd sah: unclear. 

• II.‘ 6. io. sahasrath . . . putrdlj.: cf. ii. 9. 10. 

IT. 6. n. Cf. TS. v. 8. 6. 8, etaih vdt para dfrulrah kaktfvdh dutffo 
I'Uahavyah grdyasas trasadasyuli pdurukutsyah prajdkdmd acinvata. 
tato vdt te sahasrath-sahasram putrdn avindanta; TMB. xxv. 16. 8, 
para d(ndras trasadasyuh pdurukutso vilahavyaJi grdyasa/i kakfivdn 
dugijas ta etat prajdtikdmdh satlrdyaiiam updyaiis te sahasraih-saha- 
sram putrdn aputyann evaiti vdva te sahasraih-sahasram putrdn pu$- 
yanti ya etad upayanti. 

II. 7. i. The emendation of sthdlyum to sthalydm after JB. iii. 128 
(transl. Proceedings for May, 1888, p. x), atha ha cyavano bhdrgavaJt 
punar yuvd bhdtvd 'ga[cchao] charydtam mdnavam. tam prdcydih sthai- 
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yam dydjayat. In the AB. the name of the sage is Qaryata M&nava, in 
the gB. the a is short, as in our text. 

II. 7. s. For the different quarters assigned to gods. Fathers, etc., 
cf. e. g. QB. iii. 1. 1. 2., 0, 7. — bambena is the correct reading: cf. 
below, 0, and TS. vi. 6. 8. 4. 

II. 8. «. etad dha nd . . . : cf. AB. i. 14. 5 [ndtclj dig apardjitd ; QB. 
iv. 6. 6. 1 ff. 

II. 8 . t. The same etymology below, ii. 11. 8 ff., and BAU. i. 8. 9, 22; 
Chand. U. i. 2. 12. 

II. 9. s. Five vyidiftis are also mentioned at JB. ii. 854, paheabhir 
vdi vydhrtibhir i/laih devii ujayan.—Fov pro. and d, cf. Cliand. U. ii. 
8. 1, and Eggeling. SBE. xii. 101, note.-wd must be supplied: see 8. 

II. 9. «, i. The identification of pva with prdiya (but of d with uddna) 
is also found gB. i. 4. 1. 5 ; differently Chand. U. ii. 8. 1. 

II. 9. h. iid iti so ‘sdv ddityalb : cf. Cliand. TJ. i. 8. 7, dditya evo 't. 
The meaning of the following clause is obscure. 

II. 10. Cf. above, i. 60. 

II. 10. *. tasya . . . dsu/i: the same phrase is repeated below, iii. 30. 
8 : cf. JB. iii. 190, at ha ha vdi vdikhdnasd ity indrasya priyd 

dsuh. 

II. 10. «. bhuitjatc : on account of the preceding vadati I have taken 
it as 8d singular. 

II. 11. Cf. BAU. i. 3. 12 ff. 

n. 11. «. Cf. above, ii. 8. 7. 

II. 11. a. For the etymology cf. BAU. i. 8. 9, 21. 

II. 11. io. andmayatvam: the reading is probably corrupt. 

II. 12. i. pdpmd nyailgaJ, : see above, i. 45. 5. 

II. 12. 7. alokatdydi = alokyatdydi, BAU. i. 3. 83. 

II. 18. s. yathd dhenum . . . : cf. TS. ii. 3. 6. 2, yathd valsena prat- 
tdih gam duha evam eve 'man lokdn prattdn kdmam annddyaih duhe. 

II. 14. i. neditfham : cf. Aufrecht on AB. 1. 1; and gB. i. 6. 2. 11. 

II. 14. «. atha yad . . . pddabhydm : cf. gB. iii. 1. 1. 7, tasmdd u ha 
na pratlcinagirdfy gayita. ne'd devdn abhiprasdrya gayd iti. 

At the end of the chapter there is the following colophon: 
grutyantdgamahi devdggrinivdsa iti grutaJi: 
efcahlnakaldkhaTujaih garddhydyam alilikhat. 

III. 1. For this and the following chapter, cf. Chand. U. iv. 8. 1. On 
the grahas see Eggeling on gB. iv. 6. 5. 1 ; Vfiyu is similarly contrasted 
with the other divinities at BAU. i. 5. 88, sa yathdi ’?dm prdndndm 
madhyamah prdiia evam etdsam devatdndih vdyuh. mlocanti hy anyd 
devatd na vdyuh. sdi \?d 'nastamitd devatd yad vdyuh. (Somewhat simi¬ 
lar is AB. viii. 28. 2 ff.). But at gB. iii. 9. 2. 5 we read sarvath vd idam 
anyad Uayati yad idarii kiihcd 'p iyo 'yam pavate ' thdi ’fa (the waters) 
eva ne 'layantl. 

III. 1. *. Cf. JB. ii. 48, yadd ” dityo ' stam eti vdyum (MSS. -r) evd 
pyeti. 

IEL 1. 7. Cf. JB. ii. 48, yadd vd agnir udvdyati vdyum evd 'pyeti. 

HI. 1. is. kxtsnam: supplied after 19. 

m. 1. i«. Cf. JB. ii. 49, yadd vdi tu?nim aste prdnam eva vdy apyeti ; 
KBU. iii. 8. 
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III. 1. ie. Cf. JB. ii. 49, yadd svapiti pruiiam eva catcher apyeti. 

III. 1. so. Vfiyu enters man, QB. i. 1. 8. 2; v. 2. 4. 10. 

III. 1. ti. In the corresponding story of Chfind. U. iv. 3. the beggar 
is a brahmaedrm. 

111. 2. *. The Chfind. U. version in c reads t. k. na 'bhipa^yanti mar- 
tyuh; and, at the end of d, vasantam(b of thegloka at JB. ii. 26 ends ta- 
hudhd nivix(au); in b tlie MSS. of the Chfind. U.. as ours, read so for sa. 

III. 2, h. The Chfind. U. version in a has janitd projundm for ula m. ; 
inh, hirauyadaivfiro Ixibhaso * nasdrih; in d, anannam for aduntam. 
— rapasa (from rapas , ns rabhasa from rabhas ) is uncertain, and so is 
also the reading of the next two words. 

III. 8. i. j ui: see note on i. 5. 1. 

III. 3. a. Breath is identified with the uktha in BAU. v. 14. 1. 

III. 8. 4. gagvad: Eggeling now takes the word to mean 1 probably' 
m the Briihmapas: note on QB. v. 4. 8. 2.-The end of this paragraph 
is not clear to me ; perhaps the na should be thrown out. 

III. 8. o. Cf. a similar etymology of the name in AB. vi. 20. 8, 4. 

III. 4. t. tristubha paridadliati: cf. AB. vi. 15. 5. 

III. 4. io. nava-navd 'faardni sampadyantc: this statement is cor¬ 
rect for agni + prthivl + mahant + mahi, and Mitya + dyu + brah¬ 
man + brdhmani; but not for vdyu + antariksa + deva + devi, which 
make ten syllables, unless vdyv is read for vdyu. 

III. 4. i«. For the comparison, cf. JB. ii. 248, yathd (MSS. gdha) vdi 
man&u manisutram otaih sydd evam esu lokefu trirdtra otah (MSS 
Odah); QB. xii. 3. 4. 2; TMB. xx. 18. 6. 

III. 5. a. muhjas: corrected after SB. iv. 1. The rest of the chapter 
is obscure, the readings, especially the quotations in 5, doubtful. 

III. 5. a. The quotations are given as they appear in the MSS., with¬ 
out samdhi at the end.— manoyuktam: it is uncertain whether this 
should be taken as a compound, or as two separate words. 

III. 5. «. bimbena: possibly ‘ by means of the fruit of the Momordica 
monadelpha.' 

IU. 6. «. hotur vd "jye . . . mditrdvarunasya vd: see Eggeling’s note 
on QB. iv. 8. 2. 1 (SBE. xxvi. 825). - * 

III. 6. c, r. The correction of abandhu (neuter) to the masculine 
-dhur seems necessary to bring out the contrast: cf. RV. viii. 21. 4 
vayaih hi tvd bandhumantam abandhavo viprasa indra yemima .— 
kasmad vd . . . manthanti: these words are not quite clear to me. 

m. 8. *. anyatardmupdgdd: I take this to be a euphemistic expres¬ 
sion, similar toQB. v. 1. 3. 18, so kva tatal.i syut. The actual bodily 
danger incurred by entering into a disputation with a superior is well 
known (e. g. Chfind. U. i. 10. 9-11. 9 ; QB. ix. 6. 8; BAU. iii. 9; JB. ii. 

77, ©tc.)* 

III. 8. 4. The construction of the clause as it stands is harsh, no 
matter \vhetbaf nw bo taken as dative or as genitive: see Delbrfick, 
a driver 9 ^ ’ ~ SUyamAn; the word is ver 7 appropriate in talking to 

III. 8. t. In the following this much is clear, that Sudak§ina Ksfiimi 
by Jus unexpected arrival within the sacred enclosure succeeds in out- 
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witting Pracinatfili (iii. 7. 7) and making himsolf the udgutur ; he par¬ 
ticulars are not clear to me. 

III. 8. io. Possibly here and in the following paragraphs retobhuta 
should be taken as a cpd.: cf. havlrbhiita, MS. iii. 4. 7 (p. 58. 18). 

III. 0. ®. This paragraph is obscure. It must be inferred that the 
younger Jflbula was not able to hear Sudak?ina's discourse, iii. 8. 9-9. 7, 
the substaucc* of which is told him by his older brother in iii. 9. 10, yas 
traydndm .. . ativahati. — The transitive use of avddi is very remark¬ 
able. It is probable that avddi 'ti should l>e corrected into avddit, 
which would at the same time remove the superfluous iti. 

III. 9. io. enmh . . . yah katham avocatl bhagavaiti = the younger 
Jabfila. 

III. 10. i-s are obscure. It is uncertain who is the subject of itixlca 
in 1 and 8 ; also who is reproached in 8. 

III. 10. ». uvokxaniyd dpas: cf. AGS. iv. 0. 14. 

III. 10. n. The stanza is AV. x. 8. 28, where however b reads utdi 
Vfim pito 'la vd putra estim, and precedes a; in c AV. reads prathanio 
jdtah s. u. g. antali. 

III. 10. is. The readings of this paragraph are doubtful. Though 
the MSS. have no indication of a lacuna, it is certainly defective, and 
lacks the verb on which imam purusam. depends. 

III. 11. *. yad retas. . . abhisambhavati: cf. QB. vii. 8. 1. 45, ret ah 
siktam prdnam abhisambhavati. — dgdm abliijdyutc: cf. ChtLud. U. vii. 
12. 1, dkdge jdyaic. dkdgam abhijdyute. 

III. 12. i. imdhg ca lokdn: cf. QB. xiii. 1. 7. 2, trydvfta imelokdh. 

III. 12. a. aganayd: see note on i. 8. 8. 

III. 18. a. pandyanti: so far only found in Pin. iii. 1. 28 : cf. above, 
i. 38. 5, pandyyaJ.i. 

III. 18. «. Niika Mfiudgalya (QB. etc.). — The bearing of yathd .. . 
tddrk tat on what precedes is not clear. The clause is so much abbre¬ 
viated as to be obscure. It is probable that ratham should be supplied 
as object to the causatives arpayitvd and arpayel (0): viz. * as one hav¬ 
ing caused one chariot to collide with a post (obstruction) would drive 
around the obstruction with the next chariot’: cf. AV. x. 4. 1, ratha 
sthdnum drat. 

III. 18. «. The iff should perhaps be placed after arpnyet. 

III. 18. t. bradhnasya vigfapam: this phrase occurs frequently in the 
JB: tad bradhnasya vitfapam gacchanti (ii. 837, 841. 351, 853, parallel 
passages); atha ydg catasras tad eva bradhnasya visfapain. tasminn 
etad devis sarvdn kdmdn duhre (iii. 328); tad etat svargyam suma ’gnute 
svargath lokaih ya ernth veda, tad yathd ha vdi bradhnasya vi*{apany 
evam etdni vigdlasya vitfapdni svargasya lokasya samasfydi pra svar- 
gath lokam dpnoti ya evaih veda (iii. 219); samudrasi/a (MSS. -d) vitfape 
occurs JB. iii. 218 : cf. below, iii. 19. 7, trivift pam. 

III. 14. i-«. This is repeated, almost verbatim. JB. i. 18. where how¬ 
ever the text is unfortunately even more corrupt than here : viz. tarii 
hd "gatam prcchati kas tvam (C. tasyam) asi 'ti (C. ora. iti). sa (C. -e) yo 
ha ndmnd vd (A.B. om. vd) gotreiia vd prabrute (B. -bralte I taih hd "ha 
yas te 'yam mayy (C. for hd "ha . . . mayy has bhd bha ye su ; for mayy 
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B. reads maryy, A. may) atmd 'bhdd (B.C. ndfd) esa tc sa (C. si) iti. tas- 
min hd "tman pYatipat (C. prativarl) tam (B.C. to) rtavas (A. faras) 
sampaldyyapad (so A. and B.; C. sampaldryya) grhitam apakarsanti. 
Then, with only a few orthographical differences, to the end of 5 (all 
MSS. read suras, svargyam, svar, suvarga/.i, suvar in 3 and 4). After 
this, sa etam eva sukftarasam (so C; A.B. saihkrt-) apy eti tasya 
putrd ddyam upayanti pitaras sudhukrtyam. — In the text the division 
pratipat. ta is purely conjectural, the MSS. reading pratipatta, which 
might be an ablative depending on apakarsanti, but it seems not im¬ 
probable that a past pple is hidden in the word. For sampaddryapad 
I have been unable to find an acceptable emendation. 

III. 14. *. sa yatha ... era: cf. JB. ii. 12, yathd ha vd idam dmjd 
(MSS. -dh) nirbhidyerann evam evdi ‘last add aiiho nirbhidyante ; J5.it. 
U. i. 1. 4, tasya 'bhitaptasya mukhaih nimbhidyata yatha "ncjnm (cf. 
also RV. i. 104. 8, dtufd mCi no . .. nir bhet). — The im in nirbhinnam 
is noteworthy: see above, note to 1. 5. 1. 

III. 15. *. Cf. SB. i. 5. 1 ff., indro hti vai vigvdmitrdyo 'ktham uvdca 
vasisffidya brahma, vug ity eva vigvSmitrdya mono brahma vmUftuiya. 
2. tad vd etad vdsi^ham brahma; also T.MB. xv. 5. 24. Hence a Vfisi§tha 
should be chosen as brahman- priest, TS. iii. 5. 2. 1: vtlsvtfho brahmd 
kdryalj,; cf. SB. i. 5. 3. 

in. 15. < ff. Cf. AB. v. 32; gB. xi. 5. 8 ; GB. i. 6; Chfind. U. iv. 17. 

HI. 16. i ff. Strikingly (at times verbatim) similar is AB. v. 33. 2 : 
cf. also GB. iii. 2; Chfind. U. iv. 16; KB. vi. 11; SB. i. 5. 4 ff. 

III. 16. i. ubhaydpdd, ubhayucakro: cf. iv. 14. 3, ubhaydpadi (also 
ubhayddant); the AB. has vhhayatalipdt and ubhayalagcakra. 

" III. 17. i-». Cf. Chfind. U. iv. 17. 4 ff.; AB. v. 32. 5 ff. ; gB. xi. 5. 8. 

5 ff.; SB. i. 5. 8; JB. i. 358, yan nu no ‘dya 'ijatii yajiio bhresann iydt 
(MSS. iy-) kenai 'nam bhigajydme 'ti tdn prajdpatir abravid yad rd 
etasya trayasya vedasya teja indriyarh viryaih rasa asid idarh vd aharh 
tad va (MSS. r am) udayaccham (MSS. insert ity). eta vydhrtVi prdyac- 
cham. etdbhir enani bhisajyathe 'ti. sa yadi yajila rkto bhregam iyOd 
(MSS. »•) bhus sv&he 'ti gdrhapatye juhavdtha. sdi 'va tatra prdyag- 
dttih. atha yadi yaju-tfo bhuvas svdhe 'ty agnidhre juhavdtha. sdi 'va 
t. pr. atha yadi samatas svas svd/te 'ty dhavaniye juhavdtha. sdi 'va t. 
pr. atha yadi 'tfipagubandhesu vd dargapurnamdsayor vd bhuvas svdhe 
'ti anvdhdryapacane juhavdtha. sdi 'va t. pr. atha yady anupasmrtdt 
kuta idam ajani 'ti bhur bhuvas svas svdhe 'ty dhavaniye juhavdtha. 
sdi 'va tasya sarvasya prdyagcittih. 

in. 17. b. tad yatha . . . : very similar is Chfind. U. iv. 17. 7; the 
comparisons in AB. v. 32. 6 and gB. xi. 5. 8. 6 differ, especially in the 
latter: cf. also comm, on KBU. (Bibl. Ind. p. 4, line 4 ff.), baddhvd 
kdgfhene 'va kd${haih nihsamdhibandhanarh jaturajjidohddibhih. 

HI* 17 - *• tad dhur : almost verbatim as AB. v. 34.1 ff.; GB. iii. 8. 
111. 17. *. With c of the gloka cf. MnjtfL IT. ii. 2. 1, atrdi 'tat sam- 
arpitam ejat prayan nimigac ca yat. 

III. 19. i. somali pavate and updvartadhvam: cf. below, iii. 84. 2 
gB. iv. 2. 5. 7, 8, and Eggeling’s notes, SBE. xxvi. 807, 308. 
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m. 20. i. yo ‘sntfin ... dvifmafy = KBU. ii. 8 (Malmnar. U. iv. 13); 
the phrase (without the ca after yaiii) is very frequent in AV., e. g. ii. 

II. 8 ; 19. 1-28. 5. 

ITT. 20. *. apannd: cf. BATJ. v. 15. 10 (QB. xiv. 8. 15. 10), apad asi 
na hi padyasc , in an invocation of gdyatri. 

III. 21. ». Text and translation are uncertain ; the last two words 
are omended after AV. vii. 35. 2 b , ahum . . . frilam apyadhdm. 

III. 25. «. modo . . .pramodo: as in Tiiit. U. ii. 5. 1, modo dak^inalt 
pak$ah pramoda uttarah paksah (of the Mind " nandamayah). 

III. 27. ii. navo-navo . . . jdyamdno: a Vedic reminiscence, RV. x. 
85.19, navo-navo bhavati jdyamdno . . . (= AV.; TS.; TB). 

III. 28. i ff. Similar, but differing considerably in detail, are BAU. v. 
12 and KBU. 1. 2 ff. 

III. 28. *. atra = lobe ‘foktintare 'hime (BAU. v. 12. 1). 

III. 29. i. There seems to be no other passage in Vedic literature 
where a dead man temporarily returns of his own accord to comfort and 
instruct a friend. Somewhat similar are the stories of Bhrgu (CB. xi. 
6. 1. 1 ff.: JB. i. 42-44, JAOS. xv. 234 ff.) and Naciketas (TB. iii. 11. 8. 

1 ff.; Ka$h. U. i. 1), and, in later literature, that of Kadambari calling 
her lover back to life by her embrace (Weber, ZDMG. vii. 588 = Ind. 
Streif. i. 367). Cf. also the Jaina-story of ajj’ Asadha, Ind. Stud . xvii. 
109. 

HI. 29. r. Cf. Horn. 11. *. 99 f., &pa +uvfaac (Achilles) upfgaro xepol 
«<A5<w| oil 6' IXafie' V-u*’) (of Patroclus) Kara ¥<rt Karv6{,\ <J X tro 

rcrpiyvia. 

HI- 80. a. prajdpater .. . dsa: the same phrase occurred above, ii. 10. 
2. — return is perhaps to be taken with sa, and devdndm in 4 with pra- 
jdpatir. 

III. 81. i. Cf. JB. iii. 7, prajdpatir jdyamdna eva saha pdpmand 
'jdyata. so ‘kdmayatd 'pa pdpmdnaih lianlye ’ ti. sa etaih vyudlut- 
chandasaih dvdda$d}uv>hyajfiam apa$yat. tamGharat. tend'yajata. tena 
visvaUcam pdpmdnaih vyauhata. sa yah pdpmagrhita iva manyeta sa 
etena vyudhachandasd dvddaqdhena yajeta. visvaftcam hdi’va pdpmd¬ 
naih vyuhate. 

m. 81 . s. The emendations of this corrupt passage are tentative only. 
III. 31. io. I have not been able to restore a satisfactory text. 

III. 32. ». tad atlia yadd . . . : cf. $B. iii. 8. 3. 15 = 4. 5, yadd 'smut 
prdno 'pakrdmati ddrv eva tarhi bhilto ‘narthyah $ete; KBU. ii. 14, 
asmdc charirdd uccakramus tad dhd 'prdnat $u?kaiii darubhiitaih pgye. 
m. 32. s. sa. . .sa: as is seen from 8. they refer to antardtmd. 

III. 82. ». vded karoti: see above, i. 88. 4 .—tasya svara . . . prqjdti: 
cf. above, ii. 2. 6 ; in Chand. U. i. 18. 2, svara and prdtia are identified. 

III. 83. i. For the identification of agni and vac cf. Chand. U. iii. 13. 

8, sd vdk so ‘gnih. — ddityas svara . . . : cf. ChAnd. U. i. 3. 2, samdna 
u evd 'yaih cd 'sdu ca. u?>io •yam u$no ‘sdu. svara iti 'mam dcak?ate 
pratydsvara ity amum ; i. 5. 1, Uy asdu vd dditya udgitha e?a pranavah. 
om iti hy e?a svarann eti: cf. i. 8 . 1 , ya evd 'sdu tapati tam udgitliam 
updsita. udyan vd e$a prajdbhya udgdyati. 
v VOL. xvi. 82 
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TTT 83. ». brahmana dvartafy: cf. Chand. U. iv. 15. 6, m&navam 

a? m to 34. .. tad etan.. . ?*sdme: cf. Cli&nd. U. i.1. 5. — < itcaturam: 
to the passages from MS., KB., and K&th., quoted by Bohthugk (on 
Pfinini viii. 1. 15) and Schrceder (Monatsbenchte d. Berl. Akad., July 
24, 1879, p. 688), must be added JB. ii. 276, dcafera* ha khalu V&x 
mithunam prajananam; iii. 42, ucaturam (MSS. Ocatxm) mxthunam 
prajananam; iii. 87, dcaturarh v&va m. p. ... . 

III. 34. *. somah pavate and up&vartadhvani: sec above, " u iy * 

III. 34. ». Cf. QB. Vi. 6. 1. 6, yddrg v&i yon&u retah sicyate tudt'O 
jdyate; vii. 4.1. 1, y&drs&d v&i j&yate t&dpMi eva bhavaii: Byh. Saifah. 

lx m. 85. I. The verse is RV. x. 177. l.-On marldnton in d see Weber. 
hid. Stud. ix. 9, note. 

III. 35. ,. ati ratham udxkxate: these words are doubtless corrupt. 

Ill 35. <. marlcyali I have left unchanged, regarding it as one of the 
frequent instances of confusion of i-stems and 8-stems. 

III. 36. i. The verse is RV. x. 177. 2. 

III. 37. i. The verse is RV. x. 177. 3(=i. 164. 31). 

III. 38. 3. praj&n&ih janayitd: cf. i. 48. 8. 

HI 38 «• A similar etymology of gayatra is given at BAb. v. 15. 7. 
Ul. 38. c. upd Mi • »«m: the first pTula of 87. i. 1and 113 (= 

RV ix 11 1 etc.). The final of gayat&is protracted also in SV. and RV. 
The second and third pidas are given in 8, with the var. lect. devam 
for deoi in (SV. RV.). They also differ from SV. and RV. in the pro- 
^cSTof the final of iJave to -udt. and of the 1 -t three vowels o 
viakmtc (iymdt&t), and by the insertion of betwwn the 

second and third syllable of the latter. The Bibl.^Ind. gives the verse. 

yajHayapYxyam, thus: up& 'Ssm&i \ gUy&Std n&r&b I p&Sv&m&Sn6 | 

yitSA | hummayi | dhv&yi \ ablii dk&it iydhfatk ; ll te. . 

in. 88. *. sodagakalaih vai brahma: cf. below, iv. 25. 2. 

TTT* 88. i«. anv&itat: cf. note on i. 48. 7. 

III. 39. i. todagakalo v&ipuru^ah: cf. QB. xi. 1.6. 36, and the mystic 
exDlanations of Prag. U. vi. 1 ff. 

Ill 39 a. tad... avrdy&t : I have not been able to restore a read¬ 
able text. From what follows it would appear that parts of ov&c, as & 
and o, are commented upon and mystically explained. 

III. 39. * ff. are similar to i. 4. 2 ff. 

III. 40 ff. Only very few of these names occur in the Vanjabr&h- 
maxia ; a number of names arc repeated in the vaiifa at iv. 16 ff. 

After III. 42. the MSS. have this colophon : 

bahutvad dhara\i&gakt& vismaranty alpabuddhayali: 

• yam aharh trihgad adhy&yam alikhath tarn brhadganam. 

IV. 1. i. haritasprtas sam&nabuddho: the correctness of the Mbb. 

reading is doubtful, the meaning obscure. 

IV. 2. t ff- Cf. Cliilnd. U. iii. 16. The correspondence is very close, 
even to the misreading aiturviMativart&ni in 2. 

IV. 2. *. xarvaih vasv adadate: Chfind. U. sarvaih vasayunt i (cf. <*B. 
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xi. 6. 8. 6 ; BAU iii. 9. 4.): cf. BAU. iii. 9. 4, etem In 'ilaih wum sarvavi 
hitam (= JB. ii. 77, JAOS. xv. 240). 

IV. 2. c. For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77; QB. xi. 6. 3. 7. 

IV. 2. ». For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77, idaih sarvam d daddnil 
yanti = QB. xi. 6. 8. 8; ii. 1.2. 18 (of the sun), tasmdd ddityo n&ma yad 
e?&ih viryarh ksatram udatta. 

IV. 3. i. The AV. v. 28. 7 reads: trydyuzaih jamadagneh kagyapa- 
sya trydyxt$am \ tredhd 'mrtasya cakxanaih trbiy aydiixi tc ‘Icaram ; 
padas a and b, of the AV. version are also found VS. iii. 62. 

IV. 8. *. Cf. RV. i. 187. 1, upa nah pitav iicara . . . | mayobhur . .. 

IV. 3. a. = TS. v. 5. 7. 5 ; also VS. xviii. 67, with these var. lect. : in 
a, pdncajanyd for purixyah; in b, aay&m prthivydm abln; in c, ani 
tvam. — purlfi/uh: nee Eggeling’s note to <JB. vi. 3. 1. 83. — no: cf. 
above, 1. 5. 1. 

IV. 5. i fT. Cf. below, 10. 10 IT. 

IV. 5. b. virQtra, not so much “ the end of the night” (PW., pw.) as 
the second half, or after-part of the night: cf. vyadhva. — agnihotra- 
veldydm = after sunrise (AB. v. 31). 

IV. 6. *. Tallies with the description given of a Vedic student return¬ 
ing after he has completed his studentship, (JGS. iii. 1; PGS. ii. 6; GGS. 
iii. 4; dun$opdnaham occurs also QGS. iii. i. is. 

IV. 6. *. sudgdld . . . : cf. TS. vii. 1. 8. 1, d 'sya ccttvdro vird jay ante 
suhotd sudgdtd svadhvarynh snsabheyal.i. 

IV. 8. ». Cf. BAU. v. 15. 12. 

IV. 8. r. For Pratfdar^a Aibhdvata, see (JB. xii. 8. 2. 8. 

IV. 9. ». \'spr follows the nd-class only here and below, 10. 1-8 : cf. 
e. g. stabhndti , stabhnoti; situtli, asinot (JB. iii. 210 ter); skabhnuti, 
skdbhnumnt; lun&ti, lunoti; kain&ti, ksinoti; stpidti, slrnoti, etc. 

IV. 10. o. mptadhd: i. e. by means of the seven vibhaktis of the 
adman enumerated in 1-7; cf. below, 18 . 

IV. 10. io. Cf. above. 5. 1. 

IV. 11. io. Cf. iii. 82. 5. 

IV. 18. .. Cliand. U. viii. 3. 5; KBU. i. 6; BAU. ii. 3. 1 similarly 
divide satyam into an immortal [sat) and mortal (ft) syllable. 

IV. 14. *. The paragraph is obscure. 

IV. 14. *. ubhaydpadi: scil. devatd. 

IV. 14. 4 . It seems very probable that a negative should be supplied 
in the relative clause, in order to contrast this paragraph with the pre¬ 
ceding one. It would then correspond to KBU. i. 2 , ye vdi ke cd ’smdl 
lokdt prayanti candramasam eva te sarve gacchanti . . . etad vdi svar- 
gasya lokasya dvdraih yac candramdli. taih ydhpratydha tarn atisrjate. 
atha ya enarh na pratyaha tam iha vr?{ir bhutvd var$ati. sa iha . .. 
tegu-tegu sthdnegu pratydjuyante (Bdhtlingk, Ber. d. Sdchs. O. d. W. 
1889, p. 201 ff.). 

IV. 16 ff. Some of the names occurred above, iii. 40 ff. 

IV. 18-21. The Kena-Upanigad. In (Jafikara's recension it formed 
the ninth adhyaya. One of Burnell’s MSS. of a fragment of JB. (i. 1- 
178) contains a commentary on this Upanipad, with the title Kgudravi- 
varana. 


IV. 18. 1 . R6er compares K&th. U. ii. 6. 8 ; T&it. U. ii. 8. 1. 

IV. 18. ». Roer compares Kfi*h. U. ii. 6. 12; T&it. U. ii. 2. 4 (=9); 
MuruJ. U. iii. 1. 8. 

IV. 18. 4 . Both the Bombay ed. and the ed. of Roor count para¬ 
graphs 8 and 4 as one. — The second half-stanza of 4 occurs also I$a U. 
10, 13; see also Weber, Jnd. Stud. ii. 188. 

IV. 18. «. mano matam: this was also the reading of the author of 
the Kfudravivarana. 

IV. 18. ». pranlyate: for a similar pun between prdna and \'ni + 
pra see Prag. U. iv. 8, yad garhapatydt pranlyate prauayandd dihava- 
niyalj. prdiiah ; also QB. vii. 5. 1. 21. 

IV. 19. i. dahram: both edd. and the Kftidravivarana read dabh- 
ram. The AV. recension reads daharam {Jnd. Stud. ii. 182). — Both Q. 
and the Kg. place a period after eva te and take manye viditam (so, with¬ 
out avagraha, all edd.) as a remark of the student, which is harsh and 
unnecessary; by reading aviditam we obtain a fit transition to what 
follows. The AV. recension differs considerably here, and begins the 
second paragraph with viditam. 

IV. 19. 4. vidyayd ... ‘mj-tam: cf. IqA U. 11, vidyayd *mrtam agnute 
=M&it U. viii. 9. 

IV. 19. s. vivicya: Rder vicintya, Bombay ed. and the Kg. vicitya; 
but the latter explains dhlrdh by vivekinah: cf. Kfith. U. i. 2. 2, fdu 
samparltya vivinakti dhirafy. 

IV. 20. 4. tad: both MSS. here tarn ; in 8, A. tad, B. tarn; in 11, both 
m{\)\ the AV. recension has tam throughout, —vd aham: the faulty 
reading of the MSS. vd 'ham (hero and once below, in 8) is found also 
in Chamb. 187 throughout {Jnd Stud. ii. 182). 

IV. 20. «. ndi'nad agakam: the edd. here, and below in 10, 'tad for 
'nad. 

IV. 20. ». ddadiya: the edd. and Q. ddadiyam. 

IV. 21. i. The edd. insert sd before brahme 'lx.— For mahiyadhva the 
edd. have -dhvam. 

IV. 21. *. pasprc««-' the edd. have the faulty form paspargus.-sa: 
our MSS. and the edd. te, but it is obvious that this reading is due to 
the te of the following paragraph, and should be changed to sa, with 
Chamb. 187 (Jnd. Stud. ii. 182). It is probable that the whole clause 
is a gloss. 

IV. 21. 4. vyadyuiad dS iti nyamigad d3: Rfier, vyadyutadd iti tx 
nyamlmifadd; the Bombay ed., vyadyutaddS iti 'ti nyamlmigad&S. 
The author of the Kg. read nyamimigad. The d after the verbs is 
surprising; both commentaries explain it as having the force of com¬ 
parison (Kg. d ive 'ty upamdrtha Ogabdah). After nyamigad an iti 
seems to be wanting. 

IV. 21. e. yad enad .. . cai 'nad: the edd. twice etad. 

IV. 21. 7. Cf. 28. 6. 

IV. 21. s. sarvdUgdni: the edd. -ni: see note to i. 5. 1. 

IV. 21. ». 'jyeye: the edd., Q., and the Kg., jyeye (Q. = jydyasi; Kg. 
= mahati sarvamahati ; both explanations are impossible). But there 
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can be no doubt that the true reading is 'jyeye, as suggested by Mtlller. 
Here ends the Kena-Upani?ad. 

• IV. 22. »i. agnir vdi.. . v&g Hi: the change from vdi to Hi through¬ 
out this paragraph is noteworthy. In the similar passage i. 6. 2, iti vdi 
and iti are used for vdi. 

IV. 28. i. arkyam: the same form is repeated below, 4. As the form 
occurs repeatedly in QB. along with arka (seePW.), I have not cor¬ 
rected it to arkam, which would better fit the etymology here given. 

IV. 23. «, prdno vdwo'd: cf. Chand. U. i. 8. 0; BAU. i. 8. 2/5.— vdg 
gi: cf. Chand. i. 8. 6; BAU. i. 8. 215 identifies tide with githd. 

IV. 23. s. Cf. Chand. U. i. 7. t; BAU. i. 8. 22 differs. 

IV. 28. 4. BAU. i. 2. 1 derives arkya (so MSS.) from tfre ‘honor* and 
ka * joy.* 

IV. 23. «. Cf. above, 21. 7. The second half of this and the first half 
of the next paragraph are corrupt. The translation is purely tentative. 
—viyu as independent word is unsupported, and calls for emendation. 

IV. 23. r. The guktam, kmam, and tdmram are the three dhdtus. 
The rest of the paragraph is obscure, and I have not succeeded in restor¬ 
ing a satisfactory text. In da(apace)gga of the MSS. perhaps damac 
gama are hidden. 

IV. 24. « = i. 48. 10. 

IV. 24. it. Cf. note to i. 26. 1. - In i. 25. 8, guklarh rdpam is also 
assigned to the pc, but 9 connects kr?\iaih rdpam with the yarns. 

IV. 21. n. Cf. note to i. 26. 4. 

IV. 25. ». Cf. above, iii. 38. 8. . 

IV. 26. * ff. Similar are KBU. iii. 6 and BAU. iii. 2. — .. KBU. man- 
asd sarvdni dhydndny dpnoti; BAU. manasu hi kdmdn kdmayate. 

IV. 28. ». vded: i. e. jHwayd, os KBU. ( jihvayd sarvdn annarasdn 
dpnoti) and BAU. (jihvayd hi rasdn vijandti) read : cf. QB. viii. 5. 4. l, 
sarvesdm ailgdndrh vdedi 'vd 'nnasya rasaih vijandti; x. 5. 2. 15, na 
vded 'nnasya rasaih vijdndti. See further, TMB. xx. 14. 8 (PW.),’and 
JB. i. 269, quoted in the note to i. 60. 

IV. 26. 7, ». There are no corresponding passages in KBU.; BAU. 
has tvacd hi spargdn vedayate; for 9-11 there are no corresponding 
passages in BAU. 

IV. 26. io. KBU. upasthend "nandaih ratim preydtim dpnoti. 

IV. 28. ii. KBU. pdddbhydm sarvd Hyd dpnoti. 

IV. 26. is. alisdmaydi 'turetdya: the text seems to be corrupt. — 
dhartarasfra and prthugravas are mentioned together at TMB. xxv. 15. 

8; AV. viii. 10. 29 reads dhrtardflra, and Kau 5 . 9. 10 and 17. 27 pdrtha- 
gravasa. 

IV. 28. The sdvitri is here given (as directed e. g. by ApGS. iv. 11. 
10 ) pSda by pfida, hemistich by hemistich, and as a whole. 

IV. 28. i. apa ... tarati: I have not corrected to ava. . . tarati 
on account of AV. vi. 6. 8 (RV. x. 188. 5 reads ava . . . tira in this 
verse).’ 
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INDEX. 


I Contains the i*a£ tlpn/dva and rarer words, together with such 
words and references as for one reason or another seemed note¬ 
worthy. An * indicates that the word, form, or meaning to which it 
is prefixed is wanting in the minor Pot. lex. A v. after a reference in¬ 
dicates that it is to a ivo<c«. 

II. Gives n list of the etymological explanations. 


III. Gives a collection of the more 

IV. Gives a list of quotations. 

I. 

akara, iv. 18. 2 ; 14. 2. 
akovida, iv. 1. 2, 8, 4, 5. 
aAw*. i. 24. 2 (bis). 
<tk#aram-akfaram , i. 17. 2. 
•akfaravant, i. 48. 11. 
aktiti, i. 0. 5; 10. 4; iii. 14. 9 ; 22. 

8; ("numeral) i. 28. 8 ; 20. B. 
agada, iv. 2. 4, 7, 10. 

Agaatya, iv. IB. 1; 10. 1 v. 

•afflta, i. B2. 0. Cf. gltdglta. 
•agrhatd, ii. 12. 7, 8, 9. 
•agnihotrawld, iv. B. 8. 

• agnyarci , iii. 29. 7. 
aghdyu, iv. 4. 2. 

Vac 4- ‘abhi-pari, i. 85. 8. 
afljat ("easy *), iii. 7. 4. 
anu (sdmnah), iii. 10. 8. 
atipunifa, i. 27. 2. 
ativy&dhin (quot.), i. 4. 2. 

•AtitQma 'Etureta (? a demon), iv. 
26. 16. 

• atyagra . iii. 5. 6. 

• atrasad , iv. 24. 8. 
adhruva, i. 55. 8. 

adhvaryu, iii. 10. 7; 16. 2 ; 17. 4; 

. 19. 6. 

amntatd , i. 85. 8. 

'ananvdgama, ii. 3. 4. Cf. anvd- 
gama. 

ananxnta (-arfi sdma), iii. 85. 8. 

• anaparuddha , ii. 4. 8. 
anapatiatapdpman, iv. 18. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


important grammatical |s*ints. 


an avdnuvi (adv.), I. 87. 7 (his). 
anaathika, iii. 8. 4. 

‘andmantrya, see \rmantray + d. 
andmayatva, ii. 11. 10. 

‘anMayana, i. 6. 4. 

•ani$edha (-arti sdma), i. 80. 2, 8. 

* anugila , i. B5. 18 (bis). 
anucara, iii. 4. 11, 12. 
anuparfrpfa (loent. " secretly ’). iii. 
7. 6. 

•anupaemrta, iii. 17. 1. 
•anumanfra, iii. 17.1: see ckaatoma- 
bhdgdnumantra. 

anurdpa, i. 27.4 (bis); (noun) iii. 4. 

1 , 2 , 8 - 

'Anuvaktr 'Sdtyakirta, i. B. 4. 
anuvrafa (fom.-fd), i. 56. 6. 
anuftubh, i. 18. 7. 
anufthyd, ii. IB. 6 : iii. 88. 4. 
andkta, i. 51. 1; B4. 2 ; B7. 8. 
•anutthatr, iii. 8. 7 (bis), 
anrea, i. 15. 8. 

anta (-te, adv. locat.). ii. 10. 2. 
anfardfman. iii. 82. 4, 5, 7, 8. 
'antarikfandman, i. 20. 2. 
antardhi, iv. 4. 2. 

•antardhindman , iv. 4. 1. 
'antaryakfu, i. 20. 4 (his). 
antideva, iii. 83. 8. 
andha, iii. 9. 1. 

• annak&gini , i. 11. 1. 
annamaya, i. 29. 5. 

•annacubha, i. 10. 1. 
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ann&da, i. 51. 6. 

'anyatodvdra, i. 80 . 2 . 

’anvdgama, iii. 19. 2. Of. ananvd- 
gama. 

anvdhdryapacana, iv. 26. ID. 
apaksa, iii. 14. 9. 

apac.iti, i. 89. 5 ; (plur. with t'fcr) 
iv. 6. 8. 

apacUimant, i. 89. 5. 
apanna, iii. 20 . 2 . 
aparardtra, iv. 5. 3. 
aparddha, i. 16 . 5. 
aparuhiia, iv. 5. 1; 10. ID. 
aparimita, i. 46. 2; 47. 5. 
aparodha ('independent word), ii. 
4. 8. 

aparydpta, iv. 22 . 12. 
apagya, iii. 38. 1 . 

apahatapdpman, iii. 27. 2 ; 39. 2 ; 

iv. 18. 3-10. 
apitva, ii. 7. 1. 
apilita, i. 8. 10 . 
aputa, i. 50. 3 ; 58. 7. 
aprativacya, i. 9. 5. 
apratiftha. iii. 15. 4. 

’apr apagya, iii. 88. 2. 

Abhayada ’Asamdtya, iv. 8. 7. 
Abhipratdrin, iii. 1. 21 ; 2. 2, 3,13. 
Abhipratdrin Kdkfaseni, i. 59. 1: 
iii. 1. 21. 

'abliraitigu, i. 30. 2 . 
abhr&trvya (-ath sdma), i. 80 . 5: 
45. 0; iii. 37. 8. 

ama, i. 53. 4, 6 (bis); 54. 6 (bis); 56. 

2 (bis); 57. 4 (bis); iv. 28. 3. 
'amdUikdiuf.a, i. 38. 6. 
amdnu?a, iii. 9. 4. 
amdvdsya (-d rdtrx), i. 33. 6 (bis). I 
amukha, iii. 38. 1, 2 ; iv. 11 . 6. 
ayana, i. 34. 2. 
ayamdsya, ii. 8. 7 (bis). 
ayasmaya, iv. 1. 3. 

Aydsya, ii. 8. 7, 8; 11. 8 (ter). 
Aydsya Ailgirasa, ii. 7. 2, 6 : 8. 8. 
ayutadha i. 10. 4; 28. 3 : 29. 5. 
ayutadMra, i. 10.1. 

aniJcsa, iii. 82. 6 (bis). 
arkya, iv. 23. 3. 
ardhadcvatCi , iii. 1 . 1 . 


ardhabhdj, iii. 17. 5. 
ardhodita, i. 12. 4. 

•arbudadhd, i. 10. 4 ; 28. 3; 29. 5. 
alabhantiina, iii. 14. I (bis). 
atom, iii. 31. 9, 10 (quater). 

• alokald , ii. 12. 7, 8, 9. 
atxtkdi'(i(-aih k{' with dat.), i. 7. 2. 
aviki'ta, i. 58. 7. 

' avoksaniya, iii. 10 . 0 . 

" avydsikta, i. 87. 6. 
agan, iv. 5. 2 . 

'aganayd, i. 3. 3, 4, 5; iii. 12. 2. 
agithUa, iv. 22. 13. 
agmaniaya, iv. 1 . 2 . 

’ap'umukha, iii. 8. 1. 

AsdtjJia Uttara. Pdrugarya, iii. 41. 
1 v. 

atfdcatvdriiigadaksara, iv. 2. 8. 
affdgapha, i. 1. 8 ; 6. 6; 9. 4; 38. 11; 
84. 2. 

1 i/as + anu, iv. 18 . 1 . 
nsambhdvyam (adv.), ii. 8. 4. 
asidhurd, iii. 18 . 9. 
asumaya, i. 29. 3. 

Vasily, iii. 81. 9. 

as vara f‘ without melody,’ suinun) 
i. 18. 8. 

ahordtra (dual), i. 25. 5; (neut. 

plur.)i. 46.5; ('fern. plur.), i. 21.4. 
d (one of the live vydlictis), ii. 9. 8, 
5 ; (exclamation, 'after the verb) 
iv. 21. 4 (bis). 
ukramaya, i. 8. 2 . 

dkrdnti, i. 26. 6. 

dkhaya, i. 7. 6 ; 60. 8 ; ii. 3. 12, 13. 
dgd, i. 20. 6,7; 37. 1,2. 3,4, 5,7; 
52. 9, 10 ibis). 

•dgita, i. 20. 6, 8 (bis); 55. 18 (bis). 
dgnidhra, iii. 17. 2. 

Ailgirasa, ii. 11. 9 (ter): see Ayd¬ 
sya A. 

dcaturam, iii. 34. 1. 

* dearyadatta, i. 54. 1. 

'dedryokta, i. 22 . 8. 

'Ajakegin (plur.), i. 9. 8. 

'Ajadvifa, see Bamba A. 
djya, iii. 6. 4. 

Atndra, see Para A. 
dtmavant, i. 48. 11. 
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Atreya, see Dakga K&iydyani A. 

Qatlga Q&ly&yani A. 

Mi. i. 11. 7 ; 12. 4 ; 19. 2 ; 81. 2, 5 
58.9; 59. 6: (Mirk dd+a), ii. 2 
9 ; iv. 10. 8, 18. 

'adityaragmi, ii. 6. 1 U. 
ddhipatya, iii. 6. 0, 8. 

Vdp + 'upasam, ii. 8. 4-10. 
dplna, i. 8. 12 , 18 (bis). 

Obhuli, i. 4G. 2, 5; ii. 4. 4 (bis); iii. 

20. 3, 11 ; 21. 5 : 27. 8. 12. 
dyatana, i. 58. 3 (bis); ii. 12. 8. 
Aru\ii , i. 42. 1. 

Aruneya, ii. 5. 1. 

'Arkxdkdyana, see Oalunasa A. 
dr$eya, i. 59.10. 

*dlamyaildjodgdtr (?). iii. 81 . 10 . 

dlopa, see madhvdlopa. 

* AllaJceya, see Ilrtsvdfaya A. 
dvarta, iii. 83. 7 (bis). 
dvigofana, iv. 1. 7. 
dvr t. iii- 11. 5, 6, 7 ; 12. 1. 
‘avrtigaydna, iii. 81 . 3. 
dgravaniya (-d rc), iii. 38. C. 
‘dgrdvitapratydgrdvita (dual), iv. 6. 

5 ; 7. 3 (bis). 
yds + adhi, i. 27. 1. 
d samgavam (adv.), i. 12. 4. 
Asavi&tya, see Abhayada A. 
dsura, i. 16 . 2 . 
dhavaniya , iv. 26. 15. 
dhdva, L 54. 8. 

t'i abhi-pra (of the sun), iv. 5. 1. 
vi +• pan, iii. 20. 4, 12 : 21. 6. 

Vi + pali, iii. 29. 3 ; 81. 8. 
t d + 'sam-ud-d, i. 35. 2. 
itihdsa, see purdnetihma. 
tfidh, + *ud (conject.), ii. 18. 4. 
indriyavant, i. 43. 11. 
indragretfha, i. 10 . 1 . 

Indrota DdivQpa Qdunuka, iii. 40. 

1 v. 

T$a Qydvdgvi, iv. 16. 1 v. 

Viiikh *■ *vi, i. 87. 4. 
uktha, i. 40. 2 (bis); 45. 1 (quot.); 
iii. 3. 2 ; 6 (vdigvdmitra u.), 9 ff.; 
4. 1. 

ugra (-am sdvmah), i. 51. 8; (-o 
devah), iv. 5. 1 ; 10. 10. 


, Uccdiggravas Kdupayeya, iii. 29.1, 
2, 8. 

; ucchrdya , i. 5. 7. 

ut (one of the five vytlhrtto), ii. 
9. 8, 8. 

ulkranti, i. 26. 5. 

Uttara, see Asfiflha U. Pdrfigarya. 
udrc, iv. 14. 7 ; 15. 4. 5. 
udgdtr, i. 22. 2. 5. 8 ; 45. 5 ; 54. 4, 
5 ; 58. 4, 5 : ii. 1. 1 ff.; 10. 2 ff. ; 
iii. 7. 7; 8. 8; 9. 3, 9; 10. 1,3; 
12. 3; 13.8, 10, 18: 14.9; 17.4; 
' 19. 6 ; 34. 4 ; iv. 9. 8, 9 ; 10. 9,18. 

udgUa. i. 55.18 (bis). 
udgitha, i. 11. 8 ; 12. 4, 7 ; 18. 1, 8, 
5; 10. 2; 21. 7: 81. 2, 6 ; 33. 8, 

5, 9, 10 ; 84. 1 ; 80. 4 ; 36. 1, 3, 5, 

6, S, 9 ; 54. 8 ; 58. 9 : 59. 7 ; ii. 4. 
1, 8 ; 5. 12: 6. 1. 3 ff. ; 7. 1 ; 9. 
10 ; iv. 8. 5 ; 9. 1. 

upagdtf, i. 22. 5, 6 ; 45. 5 ; ii. 8. 2. 
upatapanl (noun), iv. 2 . 11 . 

I upadrava, i. 12. 1, 4; 19. 2; 31. 2, 
8 ; 58. 9 ; 59. 9. 
upadratfr, i. 54. 3. 
upanigad, iv. 15. 3 ; 21. 7 ; 23. 6. 
upabdimant, i. 87. 3. 
upardm (adv.), i. 58. 8. 
upary-upari, iii. 6. 5 : 88. 5, 6. 

; upavasathiya , i. 54. 8 (bis), 5 (bis). 

upavd, iii. 20. 1. 

• updstamayam (adv.), i. 12. 4. 

* ubhaydcakra , iii. 16. 7. 

'ubhaydpad, iii. 16. 7 ; iv. 14. 3. 
Umd Hdimavatl, iv. 20. 11. 
’Ulukya (?) Jdnagruteya, i. 8. 8. 
Uganas Kdvya, ii. 7. 2, 6. 
"'urdhvagana, i. 57. 2. 

; drmi, i. 56. 1 (bis). 

Vdh + * sam-ud , iii. 19. 7. 

VT (caus.), iii. 18. 5. 6. 
fktas, iii. 17. 1. 

’rkpada, i. 15. 5, 6. 
i rks&ma, i. 54. 3, 5 : 56. 1. 

Tksdman, ii. 2. 9 (bis), 10. 

Tgveda, i. 1. 3 ; iii. 7. 8. 

Jfgyagpiga Kagyapa, iii. 40. 1 v. 
Tfikalpa. i. 4. 2. 

cl-acn l-rn Ifi !» 
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ekapad, iii. 16 . 6. 
ekaputra, ii. 5. 2. 
ekardj, iv. 8. 4, 15. 
ekaviilga (-am sdma), i. 19. 1, 3 
(bis). 

ekavira, ii. 5. 1. 
ekavratya, iii. 21 . 8. 
ekasthd. i. 37. 5. 

'ekastomubMgnnumanlra, iii. 18. 

0, 7. 

V4, Hi- 17. C, 9. 

•fi Idvaddvdsa, ii. 12 . 0. 

'Etureta (?), soe Atisdma E. 
Aikxv&ka, see Bhagerathu A. 
Aikgvuka Vunpyi, i. 5. 4. 

Aitareya, see Mahiddsa. 

Aindroli, see Dfti A. (Jaundka. 
dilaba, i. 51. 1. 
oib vd, iv. 8. 6 (ter). 
oih vdSc oib vdSc oib vdSc hum bhu 
oib vdc, iv. 8. 9. 
okdra, iv. 18. 2 ; 14. 2 (bis). 
om, i. 1. 6, 7 ; 2. 1 (quater), 2 (qua- 
ter); 3. 5; 9. 2 (quater), 3 (bis) ; 
10. 2, 7, 11 ; 18. 10, 11; 23. 7 ; 
24. 4 (bis); 80.1; iii. 6. 2 ; 10.10. 
11; 18. 8,10, 12,13 ; 14. 9 : 18. 5, 
7; 19. 1,0, 7. Rule as to its pro¬ 
nunciation, i. 24. 3. — (‘yes’) iii. 
8. 5 ; 29. 6 ; 30. 2 ; 31. 6. 
trod, ova, i. 9. 1; 17. 1. 
ova ova ova hum bhu ovd, i. 8. 1. 
ovdSc. ovdSc ovuSc hum bhd ova, i. 
2. 3 ; iii. 39. 1. 

ovuSc ovdSc ovuSc hum bhd vo vd, 
iv. 14. 2. 

kaiisa (neuter !), i. 25. 5. 

Kaiisa 'Vuraki, iii. 41. 1 v. 

Kaiisa 'Vurakya, iii. 41. 1 v. ; iv. 
17. 1 w. 

Kakfivant, ii. 5. 11. 
kathd, iv. 0. 2. 
kam (particle), i. 45. 2. 
karmavant (“active’), i. 43. 11. 
kaldcas, iii. 88. 8 ; 89. 1. 
kalydna (comparat.), iii. 34. 
(quater). 

Kagyapa, iv. 8.1. 

Kdkfaseni, see Abhipratdrin K. 
VOL. xvi. 33 


K&nQviya, iii. 10. 2 (bis). 

see Janagruta K., Nagarin 
Jduagruteya K., Sdyaka 
Junagmiteya K. 

Kdtydyani, see Daks a K. Atrcya. 
Kdpcya, iii. 2. 2, 12. 

see Qdunaka K. 
kdma (adv. accus.), i. 54. 1, 5. 
kdmacdra (noun), iii. 28. 8. 
‘kdmadugh&kyHi, i. 10. 1. 
kdvuipra, iv. 0. 1 , 2 . 

'kdmugdyin, ii. 5. 12. 

"Kdrlrddi (p!ur.) ii. 4. 4. 
karsndya.su, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 

Kdvya, see U&inas K. 

Kd{-yapa, iii. 40. 2 v. 

see R^yagplga A'., Devaturas 
< l 'ydvasdyana, K., (Vi if a 
VCihneya K. 

kishkdma, i. 11 . 2 . 
kiindevalya, i. 59. 12. 
kuksi, i. 56. 1. 

Kubera 'Vurakya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
kubhra, i. 4. 5 ; iii. 39. 5. 
kumbyd, i. 50. 5 (ter); 53. 9. 

Kara (sing.), i. 59. 1 : (plur.) i. 38. 
1 : see kduravu. 

KurupaUcdla (plur.), iii. 7. 6; 8. 7 ; 

30. 0, 9 ; iv. 6. 2 ; 7. 2. 
kngala (with dat.), iii. 8. 3. 
t'Af + tn, ii. 2. 9. 

Kf><)uxdatta Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
•Krpiadhrti Sdtyaki, iii. 42. 1 v. 
'Kfmardta Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

see Triveda K. Lduhitya. 
kcpidjiaa fposs. cpd.), iii. 8.7. 
ke$a$magru ('plur.), iii. 9. 4: iv. 6. 4. 
Kegin Ddrbhya, iii. 29. 1, 2. 
Kdupayeya, see Uccdifgi'avas. 
kdurava, iii. 29. I. 
kratu, iii. 39. 3-10. 

\’kraud + abhi, ii. 2. 9. 

: 'Krdtujdteya, see Rama K. Vdiyd- 
ghrapadya. 

1 krUd, iii. 25. 8. 

6 I krdubca, i. 87. 6: 51. 12. 

| gksar + 'abhi-vi, i. 10 . 1 . 

| Kfdimi, see Sudakfina K. 
i kgudra, iii. 28. 4. * 


17. Oertd, 
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teureulhdrd, iii. 13. 9. 
khula (-« devoid), i. 5.1, 4. 
'Oalunasa ‘ Arksdkdyana, i. 38. 4. 
QantUiarodpaaras (plur.), i. 41. t; 

55. 1«, 11; iii. 5. 1. 
ygam + anu (of the lire), iii. 1. 7. 
{/gain + adhi (pnsa.). i. 39.4:47.4. 
\/garh (with genit.), i. 10 . 11 . 
ggd (caus. *• play *), i. 68. 2. 

\/gd + iuf. i. 2. 2 : 10. 7 ; 14. 4; 18. 
11; 24. 4 ; 27. 7; 30. 6 ; 32. 0 ; 88. 

I, 8; 45.7; 54.4,6,13; 57.9; 58. 
1; 00. 1 tf.; ii. 7. 2, 4fT.; 8.8,9; 
iii. 17. 4 ; 30. 2-6 ; 31. 1, 0 IT. ; iv. 
8. 7, 9 ; i). 5. 

ygd + npa (• address’?), iii. 2. 2. 
gam, 1. 50. 4 (ter); 08. 9 ; 57. 1. 
gddha, iii. 9. 9. 

gdyatra, i. 1. 8; 2.8 ; 8.7 ; 87. 7; iii. 

II. 5; 88. 4. 7,0; iv. 8. 5; 18. 8, 
10 ; 14. 2 ; 15. 8 ; 10. 1. 

gflyatrl, i. 1. 8; 17. 2; 18. 4; 55. 2 
57. 1 ; iv. 2. 2; 6. 8; 7. 0 ; 8 
1 , 2 . ‘ 

’gdyatrimukha. iv. 8. 2. 
gdrhapatyu , iv. 20. 15. 

'y\tdg\ta (plur.), i. 52. 9. 

Gupta, boo Vdipafcitu Ddnlhaja 
yanti O. Lduhxtya. 

+ ud, i. 5. 0. 

mb prali, iv. 0. 9; 7. 7; 8. 1,2 
ygrh 4- in', iii. 19. 1. 

OOtra, iii. 14.1. 
goptr, iii. 29. 6. 

Gobala Vdrfna, i. 6. 1. 

'gobhaga, i. 10 . 1 . 

•Oogru (a Jfibfila), iii. 7. 7. 

Odutama (patron, of Arupi), i.42.1 
Odmukti, iv. 10. 1 v. 

Vgld (with dat.), iii. 10 . 8. 
caksunnaya, i. 28. 7. 

'caksuftrotra (poss. cpd.), i. 10 . 1 . 
caturailgula, iii. 38. 0. 

'caturvincatyak?ara , iii. 88. 9 ; iv 
2. 2. 

'caturvin^atyardhamdsa, iii. 88. 9. 

• calufputra, ii. 5. 5. 
‘catufcatvdrihfadakfara, iv. 2. 5. 
{/car (with pple.), iii. 7. 5. 


\/car + anu-sam, iii. 28. 2. 

\/car + abhi-ara, iv. 1. 2 il\ 

{/cal + anu-vi, iii. 21. 4. 

Vcal + vi, iii. 21. 4. 
cdtvdla, i. 5. 5. 

{/cay (coujucU), iii. 31. 3. 

Citi. iii. 10. 8, 9. 

Cdikitdueya, i. 37. 7: ii. 5. 2: 
(plur.) i. 41.1. 

boo Brahnuuhitlii (!., Vdsi- 
sfha C. 

Cditraralhi, hop Satyddhlvdbi C. 
jagatl, i. 18. 0 ; 55. 2 : 57. 1 ; iv. 
2 . 8 . 

Jan -1- nhhi (with necux.), iii. 11. 
2-7. 

Janagruta Kdiulviya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
Janagruta ‘ Vdrakya . iii. 41. 1 v ; 

iv. 17. 1 1 ». 
japya, iii. 7. 8. 

Jamadayni, iii. 3. 11 ; iv. 8. 1. 
Jayaka Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
Jayanta, boo Yaqaavin J. Lduhi¬ 
tya. 

Jayanta Pdrd^arya, iii. 41. 1 ti. 
Jayanta ’ Vdrukya , iii. 4l.lv 
(two pontons of thin mu no); iv. 
17. 1 v. 

Jdnagruta, boo Nayarin J. Kdu- 
ifviya. 

Jdnagruteyu, see Ulukya J,, Sd- 
yaka J. Kdndviya. 

J&bdia, iii. 9. 9; (dual) iii. 7. 2,8, 
5, 7, 8 (bis). • 

see Qogru, Qukra. 

Jivana, i. 58. 8 ff. 

4 /jv + nia (’prim, conj.), iii. 83. 8. 
Jdivali, i. 88. 4. 

'Jyef(habr&hmana, iv. 28. 1. 5. 
jyotvfnxant, i. 48. 11. 

’ Jvdl&yana , iv. 16 . 1 v. 

| tathd (exclam.), iii. 0. 2. 4. 
taddevatya, i. 59. 12. 
tadvana, iv. 21 . 6. 

{/tan + anu-sam, iv. 2. 4, 7, 10. 
{/tap + d (adv. locat. of pple.), iii. 
82. 7. 

{/tap + upa, iv. 2. 4, 7,10,11 (bis). 
'tapastanu, i. 10. 1 . 
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tamra, iv. 1. 7 ; 23. 7 ; 24. 12. 
trtlyasavanu , i. 1(5. 5; 87. 4 (ter); 
iv. 2. 8 (bis), 10 . 

+ V inusam, i. 14. 4. 
tejasvin, i. 43. 11. 

Irapu, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 
traya veda, i. 1. 1, 2; 8. 1, 3. 4. 10. 
truyi vidyfi, i. 18. 10 ; 19. 2 ; 28. (5; 
45. 8 ; 58. 2. 

• trayodagamdsa (puss, cpd.), «. 10 . C. 
Trasadasyu, ii. 5. 11. 
tridhdtu, iv. 23. (5, 7. 

' triputra, ii. 5. 4. 
trivitfapa (neuter), iii. 19. 7. 
'Triveda 'Kfsiiardta Lduhitya, iii. 
42. 1 v. 

triftubh, i. 18. 5; 55.2; 57. 1; iv. 2.5. ; 
tryayusa (quot.). iv. 8. 1 (bis). 
try&vft, iii. II. 5. 

Dabta Kdtydyani Atreya, iii. 41. 

1 v ; iv. 17. 1 v. 

’DakfOjayanta Lduhitya, iii. 42. 11>. 
i'dagh+ pm ('future ind.), iii. 15.4. 
'dai'idojHinaha, iv. 6. 4. 

'dadd (exclarn.), iii. 0 . 2 . 
dudd tathd hantd him hlui OVd, iii. 
0. 4. 

dargnta, iv. 1 . 1 . 

’dagajmtra, ii. 5. 9. 
dagavdjin, i. 4. 3. 

’Dunlhajay anti, see VTiipugcita D. 
Gupta Lduhitya, Vipagcita D. 
Drdhajayanta Lduhitya. 

D&rbhya, see Kegin D. 

Ddlbhya (patron, of Brahmadatta 
CaikitAneya), i. 38. 1; 50. 3. 
Ddlbhya, see Baka D. 

* divQstambhana, i. 10. 9. 10. 

\’dih + *tri, iii. 14. 11 (bis). 
‘diptagra, ii. 4. 1, 3 (bis). 
'duranusamprdya, iii. 83. 2. 
‘duranficdna, iii. 7. 5. 
durdhd, ii. 14. 0. 

'durupa, iii. 83. 2. 

'duredevatu, i. 14. 1. 
drtfha, iv. 22. 18 . 


Drti Aimlroti (jdunaka, iii. 40. 
i 2v. 

Vdrp, iii. 29. 4 (bis). 

S/drh, i. 55. 4 ff. 

•Devalurus \ tyl vasdyana Kdgyapa, 
iii. 40. 2 v. 

dcvagrut (adman), i. 14. 2. 
dcxxigva, iv. 8. 8. 

DdivGpa, see Indrota D. ('dunaka. 
dydvdprthi»i, i. 50. 1. 

Vdru + • unu-nam , i. 25. 4. 

Vdm + upa (‘ sin ff the upmlram ’), 

ii. 2. 9 ; iv. 10. 0, 15. 

Vdru + vi, i. 54. 8. 
dvddagdha, iii. 81 . 1 , 0 . 

'dmputra, ii. 5. 3. 

Vdhd + apa-ni, i. 8. 0 . 

Vdhd + abhi, iii. 81. 7. 

Ydhd+ prati-sam (active), iii. 4. 0 : 

23. 4 (bis), 8 ; 24. 4 (bis). 

Ydhd + vi-d (pple.), iii. 28. 5. 
vSdhd (pple. dhita), i. 88. 0 . 
dhdyyd, iii. 4. 1-3. 
dhi, i. 58. 8 (bis), 10 (bis); (plural) 
i. 57. 1 (bis). 

dhxitagarira, iii. 30. 8, 4 ; 89. 2. 
Dhrtaras(m (a demon), iv. 26. 15. 
Nagarin Junagruteya Ktbidviya, 

iii. 40. 1 n. 

y nam + sam, ii. 12 . 9. 
'navauxtapvida, iii. 5. 3. 

'navaputra, ii. 5. 9. 
iVdka, iii. 18. 5. 

: 'ndmarupa, iv. 22 . 8. 

; ndrugahsi, i. 50. 0 (ter); 53. 9 : 
57.1. 

' uikharvadhd , i. 10. 4 ; 28. 3 ; 29. 5. 
ytiij + ava (’intens.), ii. 14. 4. 
nitaram, i. 38. 2 (bis). 
nidhana, i. 12. 2, 4. 7; 18. 1. 3, 5 ; 
19. 2 ; 21. 7 ; 31. 2. 9 ; 35. 6 ; 30. 
1, 8, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9; 54. 8; 57. 5; 
58. 9 ; 59. 10 ; iii. 84. 3 ; ( nidha - 
nam i + upa), ii. 2. 9; iii. 34. 
8 : iv. 9. 7 ; 10. 7, 15. 

*nidhanakrta, i. 35. 0. 
‘nidhanasaihstha, i. 12 . 2 . 


'Drdhajayanta, seeVipagcit D. Ldu¬ 
hitya, Vdipagcita Ddrdhoja- ;' niyutadhd, i. [10. 4 ;] 28. 3; 29, 5. 
yanta D. Lduhitya. nivid, iii. 4.1, 2 (ter). 3. 


H. Oertel, 


nt'fd, iv. 5. 2. 
rtiyfca, i. 85. 7, 8. 

yili + abhi-ati, i. 12. 7, 9; 13. 
8, 5. 

yni + vi, iii. 29. 2, 6. 

1 \'ned + 'pra, i. 1. 8-5 ; 28. 8-8. 
nyaflga, i. 4. 2-5 ; 45. 5; ii. 12. 1, 
2; iii. 37. 7 (bis). 

‘nyarbudadJid, i. 10. 4; 28. 3 ; 29. 5. 
’nvdva, i. 12. 8 ; 18. 2. 4; ii. 10. 9, 
12,15, 18, etc. 
nodi, i. 4. 7; iii. 31. 10. 
'paUcaputra, ii. 5. 6. 
gpa\idy, iii. 18 . 3. 
pandyya, i. 38. 5. 
gpat + ’upa-apa, i. 11. 7. 

Patailga Projdpatya, iii. 30. 8. 
ypad + sam (causat.), i. 51. 4 ; 
56. 10. 

padma (numeral), i. 10. 4 ; 28. 8 ; 
29. 5. 

para, i. 9. 8. 

Para Apidra, ii. 0. 11 . 
paramapuruxa , i. 27. 2. 
Parame«lhin Prdjdpatya, iii. 40. 

2 v. 

paraJi-parovariyunt, i. 10. 5 (bis). 

' pardkrdnti , i. 26. 5. 
par&ii (‘useless’), i. 2. 4, 5. 
paridh&niya, iii. 4. 1-3; 16. 6. 
pari?ad, ii. 11. 18, 14. 
pari$vailga, iii. 29. 7; 30. I. 
parvan, iii. 23. 4, 8; 24. 4. 
paldva ('sing.), 1. 54. 1. 

’PaUigupta Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
gpuC + arm, i. 8. 7 (bin). 
pagyata, i. 56. 6. 
y/prath (causat.), i. 87. 4. 
pdficdla, iii. 29. 1. 

ParGpirya, see AfdtUm Uttara P., 
Jayanta P., Vipagcit (,'akuni- 
mitra P., Sudatta P. 
‘Pdrthu^ravasa (a demon), iv. 26.15. 
’Pdrma Qdilana, ii. 4. 8. 
pitu, iv. 3. 2. 
pitjrGja, iv. 5. 2. 

'punyaJcrt, i. 5. 1. 
punyakftyd, 1. 80. 4. 
punarmrtyu, iii. 85. 7, 8 (bis). 


'punassambhuti, iii. 27. 18, 17. 
•purdiietihdsa, i. 58. 9. 
purisya (quot.), iv. 3. 8. 
purodhd, iii. 6. 6, 7, 8. 
purovdta, i. 12. 9: 36. 1. 

Pul\i$a Prdcinayogya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
puspa (quot.), iv. 8. 1 . 
y/pu + anu, i. 50. 8 ; 54. 2 ; 57. 2. 
puti, ii. 15. 2. 
y/prcch + aft, i. 59. 18. 
'pfthaksalUa, i. 10. 1. 
'prthivlpratisflui, i. 10. 9, 10. 
'pjihivyupara, i. 10. 1. 

Prthu Vdinya, i. 10. 9; 84. 0; 
45. 1. 

Pduhisi, see Satyayajila P. Prdci¬ 
nayogya. 

•Pdxiluxita, see Satyayajila P. 
pra (one of the five vyuhftis), ii. 
9. 8, 4. 

•pragd, i. 20 . 6 ; 21 . 3. 

pragdtha, iii. 4. 1-8. 
prajdtikdma, iii. 18 . 6. 
’prajdpatimutra, i. 8. 12 . 
prajdvant, i. 52. 2. 

‘prajilavant, i. 43. 11. 
praiigralxa, i. 58. 6. 
pratipat, iii. 14. 2 (?); iv. 14. 6. 
jtratibodhavidita, iv. 19. 4. 
pratxrupa, i. 27. 5 (bis); 47. 1. 

pi'aiifthd, i. 20 . 6; 21 . 2 . 

pratispidvant, i. 43. 11. 
pratihdra, i. 3. 7 ; 11. 9 ; 12. 4, 7 
18. 1,8,5; 19.2; 21.7; 81.2,7 
85. 5 ; 86. 1, 8, 5, 6, 7,8, 9 ; 87. 7 
54. 8; 58. 9; 59.8. 

Pratidarfa, iv. 8. 7. 
pralti, i. 58. 6 ; iii. 6. 1, 2 (bis), 5. 
pratyak$am (adv.), i. 88. 5 ; ii. 2. 
7, 8. 

‘prathamanirbhiniia, iii. 14. 8. 
'prapaliftiu, i. 48. 5 (bis). 
prabhuti, ii. 4. 6 (bis). 
pramoda, iii. 25. 4. 

'prayutadhd, i. 10. 4 ; 28. 3 ; 29. 
pravdha C‘ carrying forth ’), 

28. 3. 

'prasdma, i. 15. 4. 
nra&dmi (adv.). i. 15. 4. 
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prastdva, i. 11 . 6; 12 .4,7; 18 . 1 ,8, 

5; 17.8; 10. 2 ; 21. 7; 31. 2, 4 ; 88. 
3,5,9,10: 84.1; 85.8; 86. 1,3.5, 
6,7,8, 9; 54. 8; 58.9; 59. 5; iii. 
88. 9. 

prastotf, iii. 18 . 8, 6. 

PrOclnayoga , i. 89. 1. 

see Pulusa ‘P., Satyayajna 
Paulusi P., Somagusma Sutya- 
yajili P. 

l*Tacxna^(tla (plur.). iii. 10. 1. 
'Prdcina^Oli, iii. 7. 2, 3. 5. 7 ; 10. 2. 
Prdjdpatya, see Paramcsthin P. 
prahc (*‘ successive ’?), i. 21. 4. 
pr&iiamaya, i. 29. 1. 
'prfmusaihhita, i. 10 . 1 . 
pranupCina (dual), ii. 5. 3; 6. 2; 
iii. 21. 7, 10. 

pr&taranuv&ka, iii. 10. 5, 0. 
prCitassavana, i. 16. 5, 12; 37. 1 
(ter); iv. 2. 2 (bis), 4. 

Prdtfda Bhiillu. iii. 31. 4. 
pr&dc$atn6lra, iii. 83. 5. 
Prdsravana, sec Plaksu P. 
m Pro*{hup6da ’Vdrakya, iii. 41. I v. 
\fpy& + d (causat.), i. 8. 12 . 

Plaksa Priisravawt, iv. 20. 12. 
y'plu + d, ii. 2. 9. 
y'plu + *»*, i. 56. 7-9. 
y'plu + ’paru, i. 56. 4. 

1 'pin + pra , iv. 11 . 10 . 
y'plu + sam (causat.), i. 30. 1. 

Baka Dulbhya, i. 9. 8 ; iv. 7. 2. 
bandhutd, i. 59. 10. 

Bamba 'Ajadvisa, ii. 7. 2. 6. 

* bcdivdliana , iv. 24. 9 (bis). 
balivarda, i. 4. 3. 

Ixihifpavavuina, i. 5. 6 ; iii. 5. 5. 
bahuputra, ii. 5. 11; 9. 10. 
bahula , iii. 20. 2. 
bahvrca, iii. 4. 2. 

BQbhravya, see <,'aiil:ha B. 
bimba, iii. 5. 6. 
bila, iii. 21. 8. 
brhant (fem. -luitl), ii. 2. 5. 
bradhna, iii. 18. 7. 
brahmatva . iii. 15. 2. 

Brahmadatta C&ikit&neya, i. 88. 
1; 59. 1. 


brahman , i. 1. 8; 25.10 ; 26. 8 ; 33. 
2 ; 40. 8 ; ii. 18. 1, 2: iii. 4. 5, 9 ; 
15. 2, 3; 16. 5, 6 ; 17. 1 ff.; 28. 1, 
2 ; 33. 4, 7 ; 88. 1, 2 ; iv. 14. 1 ; 
18. 5 ff. ; 19. 1 ; 20. 1, 2; 21. 1 
ff. ; 24. 11; 25. 1 ff. 
brahmaya^as, iv. 24. 11. 
brahmavarcasakdma. i. 37. 6. 

*brahnulsandi , iv. 24. 10 (ter). 
brdhmayutkula, iii. 28. 4. 
‘brahuunjabhakta, i. 10 . 1 . 
brdhmayil, iii. 4. 5, 9; 21. 7 (b. 
upaniyad). 

bha (cxclara.) i. 4. 2 fT. 
bhakdra, iv. 14. 2. 

Bluigeratha Aiksvdka, iv. 6. 1,2. 
bliadra, i. 46. 2, 3. 
bluinduyyumt (-mat sdma), iii. 6. 
bhara (epith. of the moon), iii. 

11. 

‘bharayulakcfija (?), i. 54. 2. 
bhdSbluiS, iii. 89. 1. 
bha, iii. 10 . 10 (or bhfts ?). 

Bludla, sec Prdtrdu B. 

BluUlctbin (plur.), ii. 4. 7. 

•bhavunt, i. 43 . 11 . 

bhima, i. 57.1. 
bhlmala, i. 57. 1 (bis). 

* bliuvan&di , iii. 17. 6, 7. 
bhuvas, i. 1. 4; 23. 6; iv. 28. 2. 
Vbhu + anu, i. 54. 7; iv. 12. 6. 
ybhu + anii'Vi, iv. 12. 10: 14. 4. 
ybhu + adhi, i. 55. 1 (bis). 
’bhiitahan. ii. 3. 4, 11. 
bhuti, ii. 4.7 (bis); iii. 20. 3,11; 21. 

5 : 27. 3, 12. 
bhQman, i. 46. 1. 
bhur bhuvas, iv. 28. 4. 
bhur bhuvas svar, ii. 9. 8, 7; iii. 17. 

2 ; 18. 4 ; iv. 5. 5 ; 28. 0. 
bhuribhdra, i. 10. 9, 10. 

bhiis, i. 1 . 8: 28 . 0 ; iv. 28 . 1 . 

bhoga, i. 85. 7. 
ybhres, iii. 16. 5 (bis): 17.1. 
bhresa, iii. 16. 7 (bis). 
’madhudhAna, i. 22. 1. 
madhun&li, i. 22. 1 . 
madhuparka. 1. 59. 1-3, 11. 

•madhuputra , 1. 55. 1. 
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‘madhvdlopa, 1 . 23. 8. 

Manu, iii. 15. 3. 

* manonetra , iii. 82 . 0 . 
vumomaya, i. 28. 5. 

'manoyukta (f), iii. 5. 5. 

'manordjxi, iv. 22. 18 . 

\fmantray + anu, iii. 18. 2. 3 (bis), 
4 (bis), 5, 0, 7 ibis); 19. 1, 7. 
{/mantray + 0. i. 59/3, 3. 
inandra, i. 51. 0. 

‘mamatvin, i. 51. 3; 58. 8. 
may obitu, iv. 3. 2. 

'maricl, iii. 85. 0. 
martyuiarta (dual, 'copul. cpd.), i. 
25. 8. 

mala, i. 57. 1 (bis). 
mahdgrdma (’possess, cpd.), iii. 
18. 5. 

'mah&nivega, iii. 10 . o. 
viahumdAsa (plur.), i. 48. 5. 
mah&ptna, ii. 15. 2; (superlat), ii. 
15. 1. 

Mahiddsa Aitareya, iv. 2. 11. 
mahvna (conject.), iii. 20 . 2 . 
i'mahiy, i. 48. 5. 
mahlyO, i. 29. 8; 46.2; 48. 5. 
md (absoluiely), i. 59. 13. 
Mdtarigvan, iv. 20. 8. 

- mutra, see prqjdpatimdtra. 
mddhyandina savana, i. 1(5. 5; 37. 

3 (ter.); iv. 2. 5 (bis), 7. 

Mdnava, see Qarydta M. 
‘mdnujanikGcana, iii. 14. 7. 
‘mdhdvffa, iii. 40. 2. 
ymi + ‘abhi-ni, iv. 14. 2. 
’Mitrabhuti Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
4 'mi? + nt, iii. 17. 6, 9 ; iv. 21. 4. 
\'muc + ’ abhi-ati, i. 80. 4. 

Muftja Sdmagravasa, iii. 5. 2. 
’muhurdlkfin, i. 89. 1. 
muta, i. 20. 5. 
mrgayd (-dffc car), iii. 29. 2. 
■mxtyjipdga, iv. 9. 1, 3-9; 10. 1-9, 
18. 

\fmrd + pra, ii. 11. 1. 
mxdu, ii. 3. 2. 

4 tmjf (intens.), i. 8. 10 . 
yrofp + prati-dbhi, i. 22. 6. 
mditrdvaruiia, iii. 6. 4. 


vioda, iii. 25. 4. 
yakfnut ( rajan ), iv. 1 . 8. 
yajurvcda , i. 1. 4; iii. 15. 7, 8. 
yajuntas, iii. 17. 1. 
yajnakdma, i. 14. 4. 

; • yalMglla , i. 55. 13. 
yathdyatanam (;ulv.), i. 18. 3. 
"yaddevatya, i. 59. 12. 

* yadoidvdiis , iv. 0. 0 ; 7. 4. 
i'yam + vi-d, i. 37. 5. 
yafasvin, i. 43. 11. 

Yaqasvin Jayanta Lduhitya, iii. 
j 42. 1 v. 

\'yan + ’prati (conject.), i. 5. 7. 
ydtaydman, i. 38. 6. 

: ’ydvaddvdsa, ii. 12 . 0 . 

Ytyu + pra, i. 8 .11 (bis). 
yukti, iii. 5. 4. 

Vyuj + pra, iv. 6. 7 : 7. 5. 
rajatamaya, iv. 1. 5. 

*rapasa (?), iii. 2. 4,15. 
rahusi (adv.), ii. 13. 5. 
rdjakula, iii. 28. 4. 

Rama ’Krdtujdtcya Vdiydghrapad- 
ya, iii. 40. 2 v; iv. 16. 1 v. 

I /ruf, iii. 27. 2 (bis). 
yruh + ’sam-ud, iii. 3. 1. 
retasvin, i. 43. 11. 
rcxman, i. 2 . 6. 
rdibhl, i. 50. 7 ; 57. 1. 
rodhasi, i. 25. 5. 

Muhina, a demon (quot.), i. 29. 7, 
10 . 

’• \'labh + upa, iii. 29. 7 ; 80. 1. 

Idja, i. 8. 11. 

ySli, i. 45. 4 ; 51. 3 ; 54. 8 ; 58. 7 ; 
iii. 87. 6. 

lokajit, iii. 20. 10 . 

loma [saman 9], i. 88. 3. 
lomaga, i. 88. 8. 

tasfa, i. 7. 0; 60. 8; ii. 3. 12, 13. 
lohamaya, iv. 1. 4. 
lolidyasa, iii. 17. 3 (bis), 
i 'lohitastoka, iii. 9. 2. 

\dohitdy, i. 12. 4; iv. 5. 1; 10. 10. 
Lduhitya, see Kxpiadalta L., Kr§- 
iiarata L., Jay aka L., Triveda 
Kxwaruta L., Dak^ajayanta L., 
• Patligupta L., Mitrabhuti L., 







gatasani, i. 50. 4-7. 

(jarva, iv. 10. 10 . 

I'aryata MdTiava, ii. 7. 1 ; 8. 8. 5. 

('fif ydyani, i. 6. 2 : 80 . 1 ; ii. 2 . 8; 
4. 8 ; 9. 10 ; iii. 18. 0 ; 28. 5 ; iv. 
10.1 v; 17. 1 v. 

sec Qailga Atreya. 
('uudilya. see Suyajna 
gdntika, iv. 3. 2. 

‘gdntimant, i. 43. 11. 

'gilmulaparna (dual), i. 88. 4. 

dldvatya , i. 88. 4. 
githila, iv. 22. 12 . 
guJera, iii. 15. 0, 7 (bis). 8 (his). 9. 
(jutera (a Jabala), iii. 7. 7. 
ypu* 4- m d-vi, (pple.) iv. 1. 7. 
gddraka (’diinin.), iii. 9. 9. 
pti*a, i. 57. (i. * 

{'dilana (plur.), i. 2. 3 ; ii. 4. 6. 

see Pdrsua r., Sucitta <J. 
(jdunaka, i. 59. 2 . 

see Indrota Dvdivdpa (J„ 
Drti Aindroti Q. 

(Jdunaka K&peya, iii. 1 . 21 . 
gmagdna, i. 38. 3; (conject.), iii. 
31. 3. 

'Qyumajayunta Luuhitya (two per¬ 
sons of this name), iii. 43. 1 v. 

*(jyduutsujayanta Luuhitya. iii. 42. 

1 v. 

'Qydvasdyana, see Devataras 
Kdgyapa. 

Qy&vdgvi, see I$a 

grimant, i. 43. 11. 

ypru + d (causat.), iv. 7. 3. 

ypru + prati-d (causat.), iv. 7. 8. 

ypru + * prati-upa , i. 88. 8. 

Qruga Vahneya Kdgyapa, iii. 40. 
1 v. 

gregfhatd, iv. 11 . 8. 
f> -otramaya, i. 28. 9. 
yf/i? + ’ud, ii. 9. 8. 
glegman, iii. 17. 8. 

Qvdjani (a Vfiigya), iii. 5. 2. 
gvetugva, iv. 1 . 1 . 

'sa(putra, ii. 5. 7. 

'soQagagata, iv. 2. 11 (bis). 

,/yfMu + ‘adhi, i. 50. 3. 
’saihgavakdla, iv. 10. 10 , 13. 


sariigrahitf, iii. 7. 8 ; 8. 8. 
saihvega, iv. 10 . 10 . 
saihsad, ii. 11. 13, 14. 
sarfisaua, i. 9. 3. 
samsthd, i. 20. 6; 31. 4. 
sauisparga, iv. 20. 7. 
sajdUi, i. 40. 2 ; 48. 3. 
sajdtavanasyd, iv. 5. 4. 
gsanj + abhi, ii. 15. 2. 
satanu, iv. 8. 9 ; 9. 9 : 10. 8, 9. 

; Satyayajila Pdxdusita, i. 39. 1. 
j Satyayajila Pduhixi Pruchwyogya, 
iii. 40. 1 v. 

Satyagravas Luuhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
'Satyddhiudka Caitrnrathi, i. 39.1. 
y/ sad + ud, iii. 14. 6. 
sodas, i. 54. 3 (ter), 5 (bis). 
saptukrlvas, iii. 34. 4. 
mptaputra, ii. 5. 8. 
saptaragmi (quot.), i. 28. 2. 
saptavid/ia (-<oh mma). i. 31.3 (bis); 

iii. 84. 4. 

sabhd, ii. 11.18. 14. 

'sam/inabuddha (?), iv. 1 . 1 . 
samdpti, i. 40. 2. 4. 
mnpat, iii. 27. 2 ; iv. 8. 9. 
samprati, i. 5. 5 ; 45. 8; iii. 31. 2, 
7. 

xambha, iii. 20. 3, 11; 21. 0 ; 27. 3, 
12 . 

sambhuti, i. 40. 2, 0 ; ii. 4. 5 (bis); 

iv. 7. 4 (bis)._ 
saras, i. 25. 5, * 
sarvajava, iv. 20. 6, 10 . 
sarvatodvdra (-aril sdma), i. 80 . 2 ,3. 
sarvaprdyagcitta, iii. 17. 3. 
sarvamrtyu, iv. 9. 9 ; 10. 8, 9, 18. 
sarvarupa, i. 27. 6 (bis). 
'sahasraputra, ii. 0 . 11 (bis). 
sahasrdkgara, i. 10 . 1 . 

sufiga, iii. 8. 8, 5; iv. 8. 9; 9. 9 ; 
10. 8. 9, 13. 

Sdtyaki, see Krpiadhj'ti S. 
Sdtyakirta (plur.), iii. 32. 1. 

see Anuvaktr S. 

Sdtyayajiii (plur.), ii. 4. 5.’ 

see Soinagu-pna S. Prdcina- 
yogya. 

suinatas, iii. 17. 1. 


Jaimiriiya- Upan i$ad-Brah inarm. 


sdman, see ananvitu, anixedha, 
abhr&trvya, ekavinga, devagrut, 
bandhumant, loma, saptavidha, 
sarvatodv&ra. 

3. sdman(masc.), i. 34. 11. 
's&manvin, i. 43. 11. 

'sdmapatlia, i. 6. 1 . 
sdmaveda, i. 1. 5; iii. 15. 7, 8. 
’sdmavCiirya, i. 59. 3, 12. 
S&maQravaxa, see Muftja S. 
sdmi (with genit.), iv. 2 . 11 .. 
Sdyaka Jdnap'utcya Kdiitlviya, iii. 
40. 2 v. 

ysic + ’vi-u, see avydsikta. 
’sukftarasu. iii. 14. 6. 

'Sacitta (Jdilana, i. 14. 4. 
Sudakxina, iii. 7.8; 8. 6 (see Sudo- 
kxiiia Kfdimi). 

Sudaksina Kxdimi, iii. 6. 3; 7. 1, 
4, 5, 6 (see Sudakxiiia). 

Sudatta Pdrdgarya, iii. 41. 1 i»; 

iv. 17. 1 v. 
sudM, ii. 14. 6. 

'sumdnuxavid, iv. 6. 6; 7. 4 (bis). 
SuyajfM {'dnrtilya, iv. 17. 1. 
suyama, iii. 8. 4. 
suwr, iii. 14. 3, 4. 
suvarga, iii. 14. 4. 
suvarna (epith. of hiranya), iii. 
84. 6. 

suvarnamaya, iv. 1. 6. 
suhotr, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 
sukta, iii. 4. 1-3. 

suci, i. 10 . 8. 

audgatr, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 
’sHnurupa (?), iii. 2.15. 
ysr + abhi-pra (*ind. of causat.), 
ii. 14. 4. 

y$T + pra C‘ approach’), iii. 29. 8. 
sopdna, iii. 8. 7. • 

'Somabrhaspati (dual), i. 58. 9. 
Somagutpna Sdtyayajili Pradna- 
yogya , iii. 40. 2 v. 
stana. iii. 14. 7. 

ystu (‘ sing the stotra'), i. 59. 12. 
ystu + pra, i. 17.2; ii. 2. 9; iv. 9. 
4 ; 10. 2, 12. 

^sfu + sam, iv. 6. 7; 7. 5 (bis). 
'stutasastra (plur.). iii. 16. 6. 

VOL. xvi. 34 


stotra, iii. 3. 1. 
stotriya, iii. 4. 1-3. 
stobha, i. 20. 6 ; 21. 5 ; 57. 5. 
stoma, i. 13. 3; iii. 4. 11; 5. 4. 
stomabhuga, iii. 8. 1 , 2 . 
‘stomavant, i. 43. 11. 
sthatt, ii. 7.1. 

8thaviratama, iv. 14. 8. 

ysthd + * anu-upa, i. 46. 3-5; 47. 

1-7; 48. 1-6. 
sthdnu, iii. 13. 5, 6. 
sthiti, iii. 18. 7. 

yspr, sprndti, iv. 9. 9 ; 10. 1-8. 

ysprg + ni, ii. 12 . 1 . 

ysyand + vi, i. 10. 5. 
ysvaj + pari, iii. 29. 7. 
svadhvaryu, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 
svayambhd, iv. 11 . 2. 
svar, i. 1. 5 ; 23. 6 ; iv. 28. 5. 
ysvar + anu, iv. 14. 2. 
ysvar + abhi, i. 21 . 10, 11. 

* svarapakfa , iii. 13. 10 . 

“ svarganaraka (plur.), iv. 25. 5. 
svarya, iii. 33. 6, 6. 
svasrlya, iii. 29. 1. 

’svdMkdrava.sa(kdra (dual), i. 13. 3. 
yluxn (desid. pple.), iv. 1. 7. 
hantd (exclam.), iii. 6. 1, 4. 
haras, i. 21 . 7; ii. 3. 1 . 

* haritasp'CQa (?), iv. 1 . 1 . 

* hariniia, iv. 1 . 1 . 
hasa, iii. 25. 8. 

y2hd + pra, iii. 81. 3; (pple.), i. 
25. 5. 

hiUkdra, 1. 8. 7; 4. 1, 6. 8; 11. 5 
12. 4,7,9; 18. 8.5; 19. 2; 21.7 
31. 2, 8; 33. 8, 5, 9, 10; 84. 1 
85. 2; 86. 1. 8, 5, 6, 8, 9; 38. 6 
54. 8 ; 57. 5 ; 58. 9; 59. 4 ; iii. 12. 
2, 8 ; 84. 2. 

yhiUkr, i. 8. 4 ; 4.1, 6 ; ii. 2. 9 ; iii. 
34. 2; iv. 10.1,11; (intens. pple.), 
i. 11. 5 ; 85. 2. 
him bha, i. 4. 1. 
him. bh& ovd, i. 4. 6. 
hint vo, i. 4. 8. 

• hiranyadanta, iii. 2. 4, 15. 
hum, iii. 10 . 10 . 
hum bag, iii. 10. 3. 
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hum bo, iii. 13. 2. 
hum bhd, iii. 13. 1. 
hum bhd ofo vdc, iv. 8. 0. 
hum md, iii. 12. 4. 

'him (exclam.), iv. 22. 2. 
y'hr + abhi-vi-d, iii. 4. 5, 11. 
I'fcr + P uri < ’• 52 - 8 - 


yhr + pari*a, i. 35. 7. 
yliX +prati, ii. 2. 9; iv.9.0: 10.4,15. 
‘Hrtsvdgaya Allakeya, iii. 40. 2 t>. 
•hrday&gra, i. 10. 1. 
heman (adv. locat.), i. 35. 6. 
Hdimavati, see Umd II. 
lxotv, iii. 16. 2; 17. 4 ; 19. 0. 


ak/ara : yksar, i. 24.1; 48. 8. 

i. 24. 2; 48. 8. 

antarikxa : untah, antaryakfa, i. 
20. 4. 

Aydsya : ayaui + Cutya, ii. 3. 7; 

11 . 8 . 

arfcj/a: re + ka, iv. 28. 4. 

(isit! ysu, i. 40. 7. 
asura : asu + dram, iii. 35. 3. 
AAgirasa : ailga + rasa, ii. 11. 9. 
ddi: Vdd + a, i. 11, 7. 

ydhd + d, i. 19. 2. 

Mitya : ydd + d, iv. 2. 9. 
tivarta : yvxt + 4, iii. 83. 7. 
uras : uru, iv. 24. 2. 

T c: VTC, i- 15. 6. 

g&yatra : gdyann atrdyula, iii. 38. 
4. 

devagrut: devatOfy + V?ru, i. 14.8. 
pataAga: ypat + adga, iii. 35. 2. 
pagyata: VP<* f, >• 56. 6 - 
praliMra: yhy + prati, L 11. 9. 
prasdma, prasdmi: pra + sdman, 
i. 15. 4. 


Etymologies, etc. 

pnistdva: yslu, i. U. 6. 
Bj'haspati: ( vdeo) bi'hatydi patill, 
ii. 2. 5. 

bhimala: bhlma + mala, i. 57. 1. 
madhuputra: mad udhyabhdt, i. 
55. 1. 

mahiyd: ymahiy, i. 48. 5. 

Rudra: ymd, iv. 2. 6. 
rodasi: \'rud, i. 32. 4. 

Vasu: vasu, iv. 2. 3. 
vdigvdmitra: vigva + viitra, iii. 


V. V. 

gatasani: gatam + vsu, i. 50. 
4 ff. 

sajdta: yjan + s aha, i. 48. 8. 
samudra: ydni + sam, i. 25. 4. 
s&man: yi + sam, i. 33. 7 ; 40. 6 ; 
48. 7; 51. 2; iv. 18. 2. 
sama, i. 12. 5. 
sd + ama, i. 53. 5 ; 56. 2 ; 
iv. 28. 8. 

sindhu: ysi, i. 29. 2. 

suvarga: suvar + ygam, iii. 14. 4. 

hari: dhx, i. 44. 5. 


in. 

Grammatical. 

The Grantha characters are liable to confuse pa and va, tta and kta, 
X and ra, th and dh, dh and y, also long and short vowels, especially u 
and H. There is no distinction made between mma and mama. No 
avagraha is used. 

Lingual n tor n : see note to i. 1.5.; Confusion of i-stems and i-stems : 
uv: v, tanuve, iv. 8.2 (verse); suvar, marid, iii. 85. 6. 

iii. 14. 8, 4, suvarga, iii. 14. 4. Numerals: see note on i 10. 4 ; 
Locat. of stems in -an without end- sahasrath saplatih—'lOOOO. 
iog; as sdman, i. 21. 8; 63. 4;l Verbs: yspx, pres, sprndti, see note 
aksan, i. 41. 7; 48. 9. : on iv. 9. 9; ybhuAj according to 
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a-conjugation, ii. 10. 4 ff. ; yi ,! tion instead of composition : pdp- 
irregular imperfects samditat, i. md nyaiigaJi, i. 45. 5; ii. 12. 1, 2 ; 
48. 7 (see note) and anvditat, iii. iii. 87. 7 (bin). 

88. 10; ysic, precative dsicydd, Syntax: Superfluous u: teno, i. 1. 


i. 3. 8 (see note); ydd + pari-d, 
past pples paryddatta and par- ' 
ydtta side by side, ii. 8 ; ygi. 3d. 
sing. pres, gays, i. 85. 7; peri¬ 
phrastic future with plural of 
pple: gmagdn&ni bhavitdrah, gd- 1 
tdras xmah, i. 88. 8 ; transitive 
use of passive aorist in -» (?), iii. 

0. 0 (seenote); adverbial gerund, 
updpapdtam, i. 11. 7. 

Composition: nxdhanakrta for -nl- 
krta, i. So. fl (see note); npposi-1 

IV. 


8 ; 6 . 6 ; 9. 4; 33. 11 ; 34. 2 , etc. ; 
genit. of time, i. 44. 9; dative of 
the infinitive after ybrit, ii. 15. 
8 ; ham after dat. infin., i. 45. 2 
(verse); 4 ffdh with accusative, i. 
87. 8 ff. ; i'vragc + & with abla¬ 
tive, i. 10. 3; i. 57. 9; 58. 10 ; 
locat. absolute of pples: dtapati, 

iii. 82 . 7; upatapati, iv. 2 . 11 ; 

vyiwi, iv. 5. 1 ; verb in plural 
after gaturvihgati, i. 17. 2 ; iii. 
38. 9. 


[alivyddhl rdjanyag giiralj, i. 4. I patafigam uktam, iii. 35.1 : RV. x. 
2, a Vedic reminiscence : see! 177. 1, etc. 

note.] patadgo vdcavi vutnasu, iii. 30. 2: 

aditir dydur aditir , i. 41. 4 : RV. RV. x. 177. 2, etc. 

1. 89.10, etc. tnayi ’dam inanye bhuvanddi, iii. 

apagyath gop&m anipadyamdnam, 17. 6. 

iii. 87. 1: RV. i. 164. 81=x. 177.) mahdtmanag caturodcvalj, iii. 2. 2: 

8, etc. cf. Chfind. U. iv. 8. 6. 

dtmd devan&m uta martydndm , iii. yad dydva itulra te gatam, i. 32. I: 

2. 4: cf. Chand. U. iv. 8. 7. RV. viii. 70. R (SV. i. 278; ii. 

Ciyur mdtd matili pita, iv. 1. 7. i 212.), etc. 

indram uktJiam ream, i. 45. 1. yas saptarugmir vrsabhas, i. 29. 7 : 
imdm exdm prthivim, i. 34. 7: AV. RV. ii. 12. 12, etc. 

x. 8. 86. ye ‘gnayah puri?ydh, iv. 3. 3 : TS. 

uteri * filth jyefthalf, iii. 10. 12 : AV. v. 3. 7. 4, 3 ; VS. xviii. 67. 

x. 8. 28. yebhir viita ixitafy, i. 84. 0: AV. x. 

upd 'smdi gdyata, iii. 38. 0, 8 : RV. 8. 35. 

ix. 11. 1 (SV. ii. 1, 118), etc. | rupam-rupam pratir&pv, i. 44. 1 : 
fxaya cte mantrakrtah, i. 45. 2. RV. vi. 47. 18. 

catoari vik parimitu, i.7. 8; 40.1 : ruparh-rupam maghavd, i. 44. 6 : 

RV. 1.164. 45, etc. ; RV. iii. 58. 8. 

tat mvitur varenyatn, iv. 28.1 ff.: j sa no mayobhdh, iv. 8. 2 . 

RV. iii. 62. 10 (SV. ii. 812), etc. sa yadd vdi mriyate, i. 4. 7. 
try&yusaih kagyapasya jamadagnes , strt smdi 'vd 'gre, i. 56. 5. 

iv. 8. 1: AV. v. 28. 7. sthfoidth divastambhanim, i. 10. 

[navo-navo bhavasi jdyamdnah, 9, repeated in 10, but different 

iii. 27. 11, Vedic allusion : see 1 in d. 
note.] 
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2. Yajdses, etc. 


abhxjid asy abhijnyydsam, iii. 20 . 

10 . 


prdudS prdndS prdnuS hum bhd 
ovO, ii. 2. 7. 


M'ham «*mi (longer version), i. malidn « \ * 

M . 0 ; (abbreviated,, 57 . 4 . | 

iii. 27. 2. 

j tjyuifi suvitd bluivasi, iv. 5. 1 . 
gvetdgvo dargato harinllo ‘.it, iv. 


(iranyasya vatso ‘si, iv. 4. 1. 
updvartadhvam, iii. 10. 1; 8-1 
guild 'si devo 'si, iii. 20. 1. 
di^as alha grotram, i. 22 . ft. 


2 . 


devena Havitrdpraautalf, iii. 18.8,6. 1.1. 

parwai. prajdpatis .dm„, I. 49. 3, ,a W paurtd. i, 3? ia 
1 4 i Bomali pavate, iii. 19. 1; 84. 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 


80. 


P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


87. 

115. 

122 . 

182. 

140. 

145. 

148. 

154. 

164. 

168. 

168. 

176. 

187. 


P. 201. 


216. 

227. 

237. 

248. 


(Introduction) lino 12, and note *, read Journal xv. for xiv. 

(Text) i. 1. 8, read affdgaphdli for aftdgdphdh. 

(Text) l. 5. 1, rend akar ye tor akar ne. 

(Translation) i. 5. 7, add " after burns. 

(Translation) i. 6. 1, add " after immortality. 

(Text) i. 7. 6, rood fo?fo for /o?f/io, and cancol note . 
(Translation) i. 87. 5, road further on for abovo (r) 

(Notes) 44n, rend rdjiaih-rdpaih for rUpam-rUpam. 

(Translation) i. 54. 8, read three times Ire] for [rtflrt f |. 

(Text) i. 60. 8, read lof{o for loftho, and cancel note ". 

(Text) ii. 08. 12, 18, read loffo for lo^ho. and cancel noto 3 . 
(Translation) ii. 60 (end), insert n before He who. 

(Notes) 11", road -ah tor aJy. 

(Translation) iii. 5, line 0, read * instead of •. 

(Text) iii. 7, line 4, road « instead of •. 

(Notes) 9", road -yaj- tor yaj-. 

(Translation), iii. 10.0, read brahman- priest for Brfihmau priest. 
(Translation), iii. 27. 11, read Bearer for Burden. 

(Text) iii. 28. 5, read bahu vydhito for bahuvydhito. 

(Notes) 29', read -digr- for digr-. 

(Translation) iv. 2. 2, read gdyatri tor gdyatri. 

(Notes) 1*, supply aydny. 

(Text) iv. 19. 2, road su for sv. 

line 18 , read ativyddhi for ativyadhi. 

line 43, read kithed 'pi yo for kirtxcd 'p iyo. 

col. 1, line 42 and col. 2, line 47, read 2 u for 1 v. 


ARTICLE V. 


IBRAHIM OF MOSUL: A STUDY IN ARABIC 
LITERARY TRADITION. 

By FRANK DYER CHESTER, Ph.D., 

ASSISTANT IK SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN IIAKVAUD UNIVEK8ITY. 


Presented to tho Society March, 1894. 


One of the most fascinating characters in the history of the 
Bagdad caliphate is Ibrahim of Mosul (Ibr&htra al-Mausnli), the 
foremost singer and composer in the reign of that celebrated 
despot, Ilarfln ar-RasMd. As a boon companion and prime 
favorite, he became the repository of confidence both for the 
caliph and for his erstwhile Barmecide viziers. Hence the impor¬ 
tance and interest attaching to traditions which relate to him and 
his affairs, and have been handed down through his family line 
or the schools of music and literature. They still lie numerously 
imbedded in the various histories, in the Kitab al-Agani—a work 
which I class by its contents as a musico-biographical encyclo¬ 
paedia and from which Ibn Hallikftn derived much of his memoir- 
lstic information—and in tlio host of anthological productions 
still extant. 

The outward details of his life have been summed up very 
briefly by Kosegarten ;* at greater length, and from several 
sources, by IIammer-Purgstall,t who made good use of the 
Gotha epitome known as the Mobt&r al-Ag&ni; also by Ahl- 
wardt,J who paid more attention than the former to the inner 
historical and artistic development of the period; and finally by 
Caussin de Perceval,§ entirely on the basis of the unabridged 
“Book of Songs” as contained in the Paris MS. But these 
scholars merely cited the traditions which they found, or trans¬ 
lated them, sometimes literally, sometimes freely, according to. 


“Procemium to his Alii Ispahan, liber cantilenarum tnagnus, vol. i. 
(unic.), p. 20. 

+ Literaturgesch. tier Araber, iii. 769 ff. 
i Vorwort to his Diw&n des Abu NowQs, p. 13. 

§ Journal Asiatique (1873), 7* s6rie, ii. 546, in an article posthumously 
published, 
von. XVI. 
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Mate, as if an examination of then- correlation and interdepen¬ 
dence were nnoalled for, or even unnecessary. Therefore, in the 
following study of a couple of coincident traditions found in two 
or more of the sources, a stricter critical treatment will be 
attempted, in the hope of thereby bringing out new facts respect- 
ing the sources.themselves.* . , _ 

A good opportunity for comparative work offers itself in the 
three versions (I am fnformed lU there is at leas ono other) of 
the story of Ibrahim and the Devil, a conspectus of two of 
which is appended below. This tradition is reported by the 
Kin'd) al-Aguni in Ibrahim’s own words, as they purport to have 
been repeal to Ins son Ishik, by him to his son HanimM, and 
by the latter to Mohammed ibn Mazyad t who passed it on to 
Al-Isballdnl, the author of the AgilnU Yet it is identical with 
the anecdote in the Thousand and One Nights entitled “Story 
of Abu Isluik an-Nadim Ibrflblm al-Mau*ulf (and his adventure) 
with Abu Murra.”§ Burton, of course, translates llic latter form 
of the story, and in a note lie criticises his predecessor, Lane, for 
failing to perceive its existence in the body of the Night*, and 
(riving only an abstraot of it from another sourco.|| But Burton 
himself mistook in supposing that that source could have been 
A1-Mas*Adi (“French translation, vol. vL p. 340 ) i for tho 
passage cited relates tho appearanoe of tho Devil to Ijw, his 
son (also known as Al-Mau ? ull), in the palace of the cahph, not 
in his own horned Hence the footnotes in winch Burton calls 
attention to its differing characteristics help little in the study of 
tho story of Ibrahim and tlio Devil. His alternative, that Lano 
borrowed from the Halba(t) al-Kumeit, is of course the correct 
one.** This anthology was written by Shams ad-Dln an-^aw* 
w&ii (d. 1455 A. D.). Although I liavo had no access to its text, 
I porceivo from Lane’s abstract, whioh is often litoral, that its 
version stands midway botween that of tho Agftnl and that Of 
the Nights. Its description of the Devil’s disguiso agrees with 
the details given in tho former, while its use of the appollativo 
Abu Murra iu speaking of the Devil accords with tho latter. 
There are also other agreements with tho Ag&ni account. Tho 
story, however, received an addition or two : e. g. the statement 
that Ar-Rasbid, after appointing Saturday for the day off, 
gave Ibrahim two thousand dinars. 

• Cf. some remarks by Derenbourg in the Revue Critique (1888), no. 15. 

* Also known by his surname Ibn Abi-l-Azhar (cf. AgAnt, v. 60 below 
middle; at the conclusion of this story, v. 88, incorrectly Ibn al-Azhar). 

t E<1. Bulnk, v. pp. 86-88. Reprinted, with various omissions, in the 
Riw&v&t al-Adiint (ed. Beirut 188}) i. p. 85. „ ,, , 

§ So Maonaghten. But Cairo ed. (1802 A. H.) iu. p. 163 has Iblls for 

^j'cfl'Lady Burton’s ed., iv. p. 821. Lane (1st ed.) i. 228: compare 
his defense, iii. 246. overlooked by Burton. T , , .. 

Perhaps the index to Al-Mas'AdI (vol. vi.) misled bun. It makes the 
same blunder. 

•» cf. Lane, 1. c., i. 224, footnote *. 
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But the version in the Thousand and One Nights is considera¬ 
bly shortened from the original form of the story, and toned 
down to a mere tale. This is shown by the numerous blanks in 
the right hand column of the parallel translations below.* * * § 

The first point of difference in the Nights as regards subject- 
matter is the entire absence of the slave-girls from the first part 
of the story. Then again Ibrahim has a plurality of doorkeepers, 
but no chamberlains. Haran makes no pithv remarks, either at 
the beginning or at the end (the wish excepted). The unwelcome 
sheikh wears one tunic and white garments instead of two tunics 
and short boots. The style of his cap varies, but the species of 
his perfumery is unnoticed. He is less discourteous, and by no 
means sarcastic, in his first request for a song. The insult con¬ 
tained in his compliment is less distinctly emphasized, so much 
less that the name Ibrahim is actually not era ployed, f Abu Ish&k 
sings only twice ; and no allusion is made to his great care in sing¬ 
ing to the caliph, perhaps the most delicate touch of the story. 
The first two of the Devil’s songs vary slightly in vocabulary, 
probably on account of bad copying; but the third song has 
received an additional couplet, as well as a rearrangement of 
lines.J The musical technicality or reference to the mOJyCLri 
metre of the third song is dropped, showing that the design of 
this narrative, which was originally to explain how Ibrahim be¬ 
came famous for the use of that metre, had been exchanged for 
the mere desire to relate a sensational anecdote. Ibrahim’s 
reflections on his way to inform the caliph of his experience are 
also omitted ; and Ins present, instead of being delivered for him, 
is taken by him. 

Now all these differences in the trend and wording of the 
story go to show that the version in the Thousand and One 
Nights is a free borrowing from some written biographical 
source. That it is not a form corrupted by the repetitions of 
story-tellers is evident, I think, from the remarkably long verbal 
agreements with the text of the Ag&nl, a work which belongs 
back in the tenth century. Yet it must be later than the version 
in the Halba(t) al-Kumeit (used by Lane), for reasons already 
given, and therefore subsequent to 1450 A. D. The minor differ¬ 
ences of vocabulary and turns of phrase are probably due to the 
careless copying of the Nights during the three or four centuries 
of its history. 


* In my translations, when the words or constructions differ in the 
originals, the English renderings vary to correspond. 

+ So Macnaghten and Cairo eds. SaffiAni (Beirut, 5 vols.), however, 
“Ibrahim.” 

t In one case (bi> 16! for I jl), the Nights has a more apposite 
reading. But the Bulak text of the AgAni may be at fault. It would 
be interesting to collate all the MSS. on this passage (v. as, top). 

§ Particularly its disagreement in the details of the Devil’s disguise. 
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The question now arises, what reason is there for the existence 
of this anecdote in the Nights? It must be answered that, so 
far as it is concerned, Lane seems to be correct in his surmise 
that, just as the old groundwork of the Thousand and One 
Nights (the Persian work entitled the “Thousand Nights”) be¬ 
came by the addition of tales of Arab origin* the least portion 
of the collection, so the anecdotes—especially the thirteen ex¬ 
tending from the 680th to the OOSth night,f of which “Ibrahim 
of Mosul and the Devil ” is the seventh—were borrowed from 
older books, more classical in style, modernized, and inserted to 
supply lost portions or augment the original series of stories*! 
It is Lane’s opinion, however, that the borrowing was by means 
of oral communication for a number of years before the*written 
work, the Thousand and One Nights, appeared. It seems more 
probable, from what has boon said up to this point, that the bor¬ 
rowing was made through a chain ot written sources. Further- 
more, though this story of Ibrahim was shortened, most of the 
other twelve anecdotes wero probably lengthened and developed, 
as it were, from sober tradition into the freer form of fiction. At 
least one of them, the fourth in order, entitled “Story of Yfinus 
the Scribe (and his adventure) with Al-Walid ibn Sabi,” exhibits 
such a history. For the basis of it is to be found in the Kitab 
al-Agftni, in the biography of Yfltius. Likewiso the “ Story of 
Jamil ibn Ma'raar (told) to Il&rtln ar-Kashid,” the eighth of these 
anecdotes, describes a scene, though not the incidents, of one of 
the traditions adduced on authority In the biography of Jainil.8 
The story of Ibrahim and the Devil, having many parallels 
in the ana of other Arab singers who endeavored to mystify 
their patrons respecting their sources of musical inspiration, 
requires little comment here upon its unhistorical nature as a 
story. There are two accounts of an appearance of the Devil to 
his son Ishak ; the one in the Nights (the eleventh anecdote of 
the thirteen), where a young woman plays an important part in 
the proceedings ; and the other in Al-Mas'fidi’s Mxirty ad-Vahab, 
so unhappily referred to by Burton. There are also in the 
Agfini two accounts of the Devil’s visitation to Ibrahim ibn 


•Such was the judgment of Hammer-Purgstall: cf. Lane. 1. c., iii. 
741 middle. 

|Cf. Lane, 1. c., iii 238 middle. 

I Cf. Lane, 1. c., iii. 744 middle; and Burton in his Terminal Essay, 
ed. Lady B., vi. 295, where, for the words “ They end in (two long 
detective stories),” should be read “ They are followed by, etc." 

§ Other anecdotes in the Nights are equally traceable to a written 
source such as the Ag&ni. The story of “Isaac of Mosul and the Mer¬ 
chant" (ed. Lady B., iii. 288) should be carefully compared with the 
version in the Ag&ni (v. 126). The Basket-story of Isb&k is, on the 
other hand, a freer adaptation, doubtless transmitted through an inter¬ 
vening anthology or two, of the story formerly told of his father Ibra¬ 
him (see Ag&ni, v. 41-2). 
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al-Mahdt,* a story of Ibn J&mi', who was not of Persian but of 
good Koreishite birth, inspired by a jinnt,\ and a story of &ob&> 
rik, Ibrahim al-Mausult’s favorite pupil, surprised by a vision of 
Iblis in the form of an old sheikh.J Under the same category of 
weird stories come the traditions, also found in the Agant, that 
one of Ishak’s most famous melodies was learned from cackling 
geese,§ and that his father Ibrahim one night, in a grotto belong¬ 
ing to his estate, enjoyed a sceret opportunity to plagiarize on 
the efforts of two miauling cats.) It must not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that educated persons of the tenth century, among whom 
one would certainly class the author of the Agant, believed in 
the truth of these narratives. With acumen Al-Isbabant says, at 
the close of the account of Ibrahim and the Devil: “Tims am I 
informed of this story by Ibn al-Azhar (Ibn Abi-l-Azhar). I 
do not know what to say about it. Perhaps Ibrahim made up 
this talc to gain esteem by it; or it was made up and told about 
lnm, though a foundation for the story is (afforded by the follow¬ 
ing), which is more like the truth of it.” Thereupon he details 
a tradition, according to which Ibrahim dreamed that a man met 
him and opportunely suggested that he set some words of the 
poet Dfl-r-Rimma (=“he of the withered limb,” not DQ-r- 
Kumma), to the amazingly fine new melody which he had just 
composed in the rntyari metre. But, though the idea that Ibra¬ 
him had a dream is more natural than that an apparition came to 
him in broad daylight, it should be noted that in the latter event 
he was taught a mOtytiri tune, apparently the first one of the kind 
known to him, while in the former he is inspired with words for 
that tune. The stories therefore do not hang together, aud in so 
far both must be pronounced fictitious. The possibility suggests 
itself merely that Harun was minded to play Ibrahim a° trick 
some day when he had let him off from court functions ; and 
whether he initiated him in the mtytirt metre or not matters lit¬ 
tle, the point of interest being that he once upon a time showed 
himself a well-disguised, witty, and artistic Devil. 


Another tradition worthy of study occurs in Al-IsbahAnt’s 
biography of Ibrahim. It concerns an event which happened at 
a time in Ibrahim’s life earlier than that in which the one just 
treated is supposed to have occurred. 

At the death of Harun’s father, the caliph Al-Mahdi, in the 
year 785 A. D., Ibrahim, then forty or more years of age, was 
beginning to leave behind his older competitors in the art of sing¬ 
ing, among whom were Yahyii ibn Marzffk (al-Makki) aud Ibn 


^*Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique (1869), 6* sArie, xiii. 

J Cf. Caussin de Perceval, 1. c., p. M2, and AgAnl vi. 71 top. 
t bee BrQnnow’s vol. xxi. of the AMnt. n. 232. 

§ Agfini, v. 89 middle. 

I Agfinf, v. 20 bottom. 
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J&mi‘, and to stand forth conspicuously in his profession. His 
old master Sivfit had just died. Meanwhile, Fuleili ibn al-‘Aum 
was ranked of the old school of composers, Hakam al-Wadt 
was only mediocre in his rendering, Mohammed ar-Itaff (az-Zaff ?) 
was unoriginal, and Mobarik, ‘Alawiyya, and Isl.mk wore yet 
young and of the new generation. Ibrahim ibn al-mahdi, the 
half-brother of Haron, was also but a youth of sixteen, and, 
according to the orthodox ideas of the Moslems, so hampered by 
his royal birth as to bo incapable of rising higher than the posi¬ 
tion of a dilettante. The consequence was that Ibrahim a)- 
Mausull stepped to the front, and enjoyed a much-coveted famil¬ 
iarity with the ruling monaroh, winning through his favor great 
fame and largo rewards for his marked musical powers. Some¬ 
times, however, ho must have overstepped the bounds, as a real¬ 
ization of his unique position filled his mind. Accordingly a 
certain degree of credence may be given to the following account 
of a musical s6anco under the caliph Al-Hftdt. In tho “ TtCrTfy 
ar-Jiuaul wa-trMulUk ” of Al-Tabari* it reads thus: 

One day [Ibrahim speaks] wt were with Mffsu [>■ C. Al-IIfldil, 
and Ibn '.I&mi‘ and Mo‘ftd ibn at-Tobcibf were with him (loo). 
It was tho first day that Mo'tld had come in to our presence, and 
Mo'fld was excellent in (singing) songs and well acquainted with 
some'of tho old ones. (Al-IIftdl) said : “ Whoever of you pleases 
mo (with a song) shall have his choice (of reward).”! So Ibn 
JAmi* sang him a song ; but it did not move him. (Now) I 
understood his dosiro in songs. So, (when) ho said, “ Como now, 
Ibrahim 1” I sang to him : 

• • Suleimft sometimes holds reunions; 

But where aro hor sweetmeat*? whore, Oh ? 

He was so plcasod that ho aroso from his seat and raised his voice 
and said “ Repeat.” So I repeated. Then ho said “ This is what 
I like :§ make (your) choice.” I said “ Commander of tho Faith¬ 
ful, tho garden of ‘Abd al-Malik and its gushing fountain.”! 
Thon his eyes revolved in his head till they were liko two coals 
and he said : “ (You) son of an unoircumoised woman, you desire 
that tho vulgar may hear that you pleased me, and that I gave 
you your choice and presented you with a fief. By Allah, if 
your foolishness which conquers vour soundness of sense were 
not (duo to) haste, I should strike off that (thing) your tear- 
fountains^ are in !” He was silent a while, and I saw the Angel 


* Series iii. 1, p. 595, ed. Houtsma and Guyard. 
t Tho AfcAni seems to offer nothing respecting this person, 
j Literally, " Whoever of you pleases mo, his choice (shall bo) to 
him." The exact sense of ^ Jo is to tickle the fancy of a person. 

§ Literally, “This is my taste." 

I gjlyU 
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of Death between me and him, awaiting his command. Then he 
called to Ibrahim al-Harr&nl and said: “Take this fool by the 
hand and lead him into the treasury, and let him take from it 
what he will.” So Al-Harr&nl took rue into the treasury and said 
“How much will you take?” I said “One hundred badra 
He said “ Wait till'l consult him.” I said “Then eighty.” He 
said “ Till I consult him !” Then I knew what he meant, and I 
said “Seventy badra for me and thirty for you.” lie said 
“Now you have it right: go ahead.” So I went away with 
seven hundred thousand (dirhams), and the Angel of Death went 
away from mc.f 

That such an incident as this took place in the life of Ibrahim 
is made clear by the occurrence of an equally interesting and 
ingenuous account in the Ag&ni.J It appears, however, to have 
descended (from Ishak) through a different channel of tradition. 
Although agreeing verbally in parts, it varies considerably con¬ 
cerning the circumstances of the occasion. At-Tabarl states that 
his narrative was told (in his day?) on the authority of Ishak 
“ or someone else,” on the authority of Ibrahim, as if it made 
little difference to his readers from whom he got hold of it. But 
Al-Isbahfml gives a chain of evidence, according to his custom : 
“Yahyuibn ‘All from his father (‘All ibn Yahya), from Ishak.” 
For the benefit of comparison the version in the Agani is here 
translated. After describing the morose and sour-tempered 
Al-H&dt, Ishak is reported to have said : 

My father was singing songs to him one day, and he said : 
“Sing me the kind of song I like and am pleased with, and you 
shall have your choice (of reward).” He said : “ Commander of 
the Faithful, if Saturn were not in opposition to me with his 
cold, I should hope to attain to what is in your mind.” (Ibrahim 
said) For I never used to see him give ear to any of the songs. 
His attention was (always) to its genealogy and its subtlety (of 
expression); and the sohool of Ibn Sureij he praised more highly 
than the school of Ma‘bad. So I sang to him (this) piece of liis: 

“ Surely a weariness overtakes me at the remembrance of thee ; 

As the sparrow shakes himself free when the rain-drops moisten 
him." 

Thereupon he thrust his hand into the opening of his cuirass and 
lowered it an arm-length.§ Then he said: “Well done, by 
Allah ! (Sing me) more.” So I sang : 

“ 0 love for her! increase in me ardor every night; 

O carelessness of the days! thy meeting-place is the Judgment Day! ” 


•There is ostensibly a play on this word in (= haste) 

above. ' ■ 

( Literally “ from my face.” 

Ed. Bul&k v. 16. 

In his excitement. 
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Then he thrust his hand into his cuirass and lowered it another 
arm-length or near it, and said: “(Sing me) more. You villain, 
well done, by Allah ! You rolist have your choice, Ibrahim.” 
(But) I sang : 

" I renounced thee so that ’twas said 4 lie knows not love.’ 

And I visited thee so that ’twas said * He has no patience’." 

Then he raised his voice and said “Well dono, my fine fellow !* 
Come, what will you?” I said “My master, the fountain of 
Marwftn in Medina.” Then his eyes revolved in his head till 
they were like two coals, and he said “(You) son of an uncir- 
cumcised woman, you desire to publish mo in this assembly, so 
that people may say ‘Ho pleased him and ho gave him his 
choice’; and (you wish) to make me (lubieot to) talk and report. 
Ibrahim al-HarrAnt, take this fool by the hand, when you go, and 
lead him into the private treasury. If ho take everything in it, 
lot him have it.” So I entered and took fifty thousand dinars. 

There is a manifest valuo in comparing these two narratives of 
the same remarkable event in Ibrahim’s life, asido from the differ¬ 
ences which appear in their subject matter. The status of secular 
tradition in the time of the historian A$-Tabart was evidently 
that of floating hearsay and inexact testimony, oven for the period 
preceding him by only from a hundred to a hundred ana fifty 
years. On the other hand, the good authority for the account in 
the AjjAnt happens to be very well known in this particular case. 
The KitAb al-Fihrist, a bibliography proved from at least four 
passages within it to havo been written in tho year 087 A. D., 
states that ‘All ibn Yahyft (see chain of authorities above) was a 
contemporary and pupil of IshAk, and that ho wrote a book 
entitled “ History or IshAlf ibn Ibrahim.” It also informs us that 
ho died hardly forty years later than IshAk, and that his son 
Yahyft lived until 012 A. D., at which time the author of tho 
AgAnt was a youth of fifteen.f It may be said, therefore, with 
all probability, that Yahyft put into Al-I?bahAnt’s hands papers 
in his possession which contained this story of Ibrahim and Al* 
HAdl, if he did not copy it directly from his father’s book into 
his own; for the Fihrist informs us that he also composed a 
history of IshAk, a statement which is corroborated in the AgAnt 
in the biography of IshAk. J Of course it is probable that Yahyft’s 
father merely heard the story from his celebrated teacher, and 
may not have written it out entirely as it was told to him. But 
in any case it was transmitted through a direct line of well-known 
traditionists to the author of the “ Book of Songs.” 


* Ar. xJJ . 

t See ed. FlOgel, p. 148. Ibn HallikAn closely follows the Fihrist in 
his articles.on ‘All and his son Yahyft. 
t See v. 102 bottom. 
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That At-Tabari, however, gives his little anecdotes on less good 
authority, there is an indication in his tradition from a certain 
Al-Karmanl, who related that Al-Hadl despatched Yahyfi ibn 
Halid with a ring as token of good-will to Ibrahim al-Mansult for 
the purpose of bringing him back to court. For, in the later 
years ot Al-Mahdt, Ibrahim bad been forced to seek a hiding- 
place through having violated his oath that he would not asso¬ 
ciate with his two sons, Mdsa and Harfln. But, according to the 
family tradition, known to Al-Isbahant directly from Hamm&d, 
who wrote a history of his grandfather Ibrahim, it was not the 
Barmecide vizier but the family relatives who brought back the 
great singer into Al-IIadt’s presence, where ho announced in 
touching lines of his own composition tho sad news of his favorite 
wife’s decease.* Had HAmmud known that Yahyfi the Barmecide 
was sent after his grandfather on that memorable occasion, he 
would surely have mentioned tho fact with great emphasis ; for 
his family pride—and his father’s, too—was enormous. 

In tho light of tho foregoing remarks it is certainly fair to 
conclude that tho traditiouists upon whom At-Tabarf depends 
wero in many cases “outsiders,” speakiug from hearsay only, and 
that they are to be graded below the professional men of music 
and letters whose schools of tradition preserved authoritative 
testimony to tho history of persons who had formerly been con¬ 
nected with them. 


CONSPECTUS. 


a&AnI. 

I asked Ar-Rnshid that ho would 
give mo a day in tho week in which 
ho would not send for me for any 
cause or pretext, tlrnt I might be 
nlono therein with my maidens* 
and my friends. 

He granted me Saturday. 1 saying 
“ It is a day I find burdensome,* so 
amuse yourself however you wish.” 

So I remained Saturday at home, 
and ordered the preparation of my 
meat and drink and whatever I 
needed, and ordered my doorkeeper, 
and he shut the doors, and I in¬ 
structed him not to let anyone in 
to me. 


1001 NIGHTS. 

I asked permission 1 of Ar-Rashtd 
that there might be given me some 
day for being private with ray 
household and my frionds. 


Ho granted me Saturday. 


And I went home and began to 
prepare my meat and drink and 
whatever was needed, and ordered 
the doorkeepers to shut the doors 
and not to permit anyone to come 
in to me. 


• Cf. Agdnt, v. 6. 

1 So Lane (from Ilalba(t) al-Kumeit version). 

* Lane here agrees with the Agftnl. 

' Lane adds " and he gave me two thousand din&rs.” 

4 Ahlwardt (1. c.) freely : “ auf den Tag gebe ich nicht viel.” 
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But while I was in my sitting- But while I was in my sitting- 
room with the women around mo room with the harem around me, 
and maidens in line before 1 me, behold (there appeared) a sheikh of 
behold I (was visited) by a sheikh comely and reverend (aspect), clad 
of comely and reverend (aspect), in white garments and a fine shirt, 
clad in short boots and two fine a (cilasAn 1 on his head and in his 
shirts, a balansutoa * on his head hand a staff with silver handle, and 
andinhiahandasilverhookedstaff, wafting perfume 1 until the court 
and wafting musk until the house and porch were filled (with it), 
and court were filled (with it). 

Great annoyance penetrated me Annoyance penetrated mo at his 
at his coining in to me in tho face coming in to mo and I thought to 
of what I had ordered, (annoyance) turn away tho doorkeepers.* But 
such as had never before ponotrated ho saluted mo in tho best fashion, 
me; and I thought to turn away and I returned it and bade him l>o 
my doorkeeper and chamberlains* seated, 
on his account. But ho saluted mo 
in the best fashion, and I returned 
it and bade him bo seated. 

So ho sat down. Then ho began So ho sat down and began telling 
some stories of people and Arab mo stories of the Arabs and their 
bottles* and stories and versos, un- verses, until my anger loft (mo) and 
til my anger was gone, and me- methought my servants had sought 
thought my servants had sought to to please mo by admitting ono of 
please mo by admitting ono of such such good breeding and culturo. 
good breeding and elegance. Then Then I said "Aro you (inclined) for 
I said “Are you (inclined) for meat?” moat?" lie said “I havo no want 
Ho said "I have no want of it." I of It." I suid “And for drink?" 
said “Are you (inclined) for drink?" Ho said “That isos you wish." So 
Ho said “That is as you wish." So I drank a pint, and pourod him out 
I drank a pint and poured him out the like, 
tho liko. . 

Then he said to mo: “Abu IsfcAk,* Thereupon ho said to mo : “Abu 
are you (inclinod) to sing us some- Is^Ak, are you (inclined) to sing us 
thing of your art wherewith you something so wo may hoar of your 
have good custom from high and art wherein you excol’ high and 


1 For “women,” tho AgAnl has with 

masc. pi. verb, the 1001 Nights with fern* pi. verb (all eds.). 

* Burton for teilastln " a doctor’s turband.” Lane does not know the 
form of tho /falansuuxi. 

* Lane add’s "from his clothes.” 

* Lane has “ chamberlain” here and at the opening of the story. 
Ahlwardt refers the " turning off ” to the visitor. This may be sup- • 
ported by the reading of the Gotha epitome, which he used. 

* Likewise I-ane, “ tales of war.” 

‘ Lane “ Ibrahim." 

T So Lane. 
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low?" His speech angered me, but 
I showed it indifference, took the 
lute, tried it, then played and sang. 
He said 44 Well done, Ibrahim!" 

Then my anger increased, and I 
said: “ He is not satisfied with 
coming in to me without permis¬ 
sion and making demands upon me, 
hut must call me by name instead 
of by surname and addressing mo 
resiiectfully." 3 Then ho said “ Will 
you go on (singing) to us?" I re¬ 
ceived the insult, took the lute and 
sang. Ho said, 41 Well done, Abu 
Islulk | Finish, that we may repay 
you and sing to you." I took the 
lute and sang and took pains and 
completely roeo up in what I sang 
to him, os I had never taken pains 
and arisen before tire caliph or any¬ 
one else, because he said to me “ I 
will repay you." Ho was delighted 
and said “ Well done, my master !"• 

Then he said 44 Will you give your 
servant' leave to sing?" I said 
"As you like," doubting his senso 
to sing in my presence after what 
lie had heard from mo. But he 
took the lute, tried it, tightened it 
—and, by Allah, I fancied it was 
speaking in tho Arabic tongue for 
the beauty of its voice as I heard it. 
Thereupon he sang : 

"I have a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

" For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 


low T His speech angered me, but 
I showed the matter indifference, 
took the lute, played and sang. He 
said « Well done, Abu Isb&k !"> 
(Then* says Ibrahim) I became 
more angry, and I 6aid: “He is 
not content with coming in to me 
without permission and making 
demands upon me, but must call 
me by name, ignorantly addressing 
me.’’ 1 Then he said 44 Will you go 
on (singing)? We will repay you.” 
I bore the annoyance, took the lute 
and sang, and took pains in what I 
sang and completely rose up be¬ 
cause he said to me 44 We will 
repay you." 4 He was delighted and 
said 44 Well done, my master!"' 


Then he said, 44 Will you give 
me leavo to sing?" I said “As you 
like,” doubting his sense to sing in 
my presence after what he had 
heard from me. But he took tho 
lute, tried it, and, by Allah, I should 
have’ fancied the lute was speak¬ 
ing in the pure Arabic tongue, with 
a sweet murmuring voice. And he 
began to sing those couplets : 

44 1 havo a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

44 For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 


1 SalhAnt (Beirut, 5 vole.) corrects to 44 Ibrahim," in accordance with 
the context. 

» SaHiAni (Beirut, 5 vols.) omits • 

•Lane has *• proves himself unworthy of my conversation" (a mis¬ 
translation?). 

4 The story is here divided by the customary formulas and part repe¬ 
tition of the foregoing words, to introduce the 688th night. 

' Lane has 44 my master, Ibrahim." 

' Similarly Lane, 44 your slave.” 

’ t\iiJ prefixed to the verb-form. 
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“ The people refuse me it; they 
will not sell it. 

“ Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

“I groan for the pining which is 
in my sides 

“ With the groans of a choked one, 
wounded by drink." 

And, by Allah, I thought the 
walls and doors and all that was 
in the hotiBo answered him and 
sang with him, for the beauty of 
the song, so that I fancied I and 
my limbs and clothes answered 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
speak or answer or move, for the 
trouble of my heart. Then ho 
sang: 

“ Culvers of Liwa ! (to your neats) 
return 

“ Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of^nine.* 

" Returned they; as they flew, they 
well nigh took 

“My life, and made mo tell my 
secret pino. 

“ With cooing call they repeatedly, 
as though 

“ Their breasts wore maddoned with 
tho rage of wino •.* 

“Ne’er did mine oyos their like for 
culvers so© 

“ Who weep, yet teardrops nover 
dye their oyne.” 

(I do not know any air to those 
couplets traceable to Ibrahim. That 
which I do know to them is by Mo- 


“The people refuse to sell it to 
me. 

“ Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

“ I groan for the pining which is 
in my flanks, 

“ With the groans of a choked one, 
injured by drink." 

And, by Allah, I thought the 
doors and tho walls and all that 
was in tho house answered him and 
sang with him, for tho beauty of 
his voice, 1 so that I fancied that I 
heard my limbs and clothes answer 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
spook or move, for tho trouble of 
my heart. Then he sang these 
couplets: 

“Culvers of Liwa 1 (to your nests 
return ;* 

“ Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of mi no.* 

“ Then back a-copso thoy flow, and 
well nigh took 

“My life, and mado mo toll my 
secret pino. 

“ With cooing call they one who’s 
gono, as though 

“ Their breasts were maddened with 
tho rago of wino r 4 
“Ne’er did mine eyes their like for 
culvers seo 

“Who weep, yet teardrops never 
dye their oyno." 


1 Or “piece" i 

* Following Burton’s translation. Ahlwardt, " Culvers of the hedge, 
back hither return.” 

* Ahlwardt, “ Euch girren hdren ist mein einzig Glflck." 

* Ag&ni u,; 1001 Nights • The translation of this line is 

too free to be faithful. Lit. “ (as though) they had drunk wine or mad¬ 
ness were in them." 
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hammed ibn al-Harit ibn Shoheir, 

[of the metre] haftf ramaiy 

And Allah knows, by Allah, my 
reason was nigh distracted with 
delight and pleasure as I listened. 

Then he sang: Then he sang also these couplets : 

“0 Zephyr of Najd, when from “O Zephyr of Najd, when from 
Najd thou blowest, Najd thou blowest, 

"Thy voyage heaps only on me “Thy voyage heaps only on me 
now woe ! new woe! 

"I moan with the moaning of love- “The turtle lxspake me in bloom 
sick grief, of mom 

“ Into grief doth all check and all " From the casaia-twig and the 
effort Mow. willow (bough). 

“Bo«i>nko mo the turtle in bloom “She moaned with the moaning of 
of morn, love-sick youth, 

"From frail plant-twig and the “And exposed love-secret I no'er 
willow (bough); would show; 

"They say lover wearies of lovo “They say lover wearies of love 
when far, when near, 

"And is cured of love an afar ho " And is cured of love an afar he 
go; go; 

“I tried every cure, which ne'er " 1 tried eitben?)cure, which ne’er 
cured my lore; cured my love; 

“ But that nearness is letter than “ But that nearness is bettor than 
fairness I know." farnees I know. 

“ Yot the nearness of love shall no 
’vantage prove, 

" An whoso thou lovest deny theo 
of love." 1 

Then he said: "Ibrahim, this Then ho said: “Ibrahim, sing 
song is mdjiflrf. Take it and keep this song which you have hoard, 
to it in your singing, nnd teach it and keep to it in your singing, and 
to your maidens." I said “ Repeat teach it to your maidens.” I said 
it to mo;" but he said: “Thereto “Repeat it to mo-," but he said: 
no need to repeat it. You havo "There to no neod to repeat it. 
learned it and have it all." There- You hAve learned it and havo it 
upon he vanished from before me. alL" Thereupon he vanished from 
I was amazed, rose for my sword, before me. I was astonished, rose 
bared it, ran to tho doors of the for my sword, drew it, then hast- 
harem and found them closed. I ened* to the door of the harem and 


1 This musical note to very interesting (Mob- ibn al-Harit was slightly 
younger and outlived Ibrahim, to the reign of Al-Ma’mQn). Of course 
It has no place in the Nights. 

* As Burton notes, this song occurs without the last two heraistichs 
in Al-Mas'ddt (Fr. transl. vii. 818); a good proof that the compiler of 
the Nights has made an addition, or copied it in from another. 
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said to the maidens “ What have 
you heard in my room?" They 
said “We have heard the finest 
singing ever heard.” I went out 
astounded to the house-door, found 
it closed, and asked the doorkeeper 
'about the old man. Hesaid: “What 
old man? By Allah, no one has 
come in to you to-day.” So I went 
back to think over my adventure. 

But lo, he called me from one of 
the corners of the house, and said: 
“ No harm to you, Abu Ishftk! I am 
Iblfs, who have been your guest 
and companion to-day, so trouble 
not.” Then I rode off to Ar-Rashtd, 
and said “ May I never (again) pre¬ 
sent him with news like this.” I 
entered his presence and told him 
the story. He said “ Reflect upon 
the couplets, whether you learned 
them.” I took the lute, tried them, 
and behold! they were so firm in 
my breast as not to have vanished. 
Ar-Rashld was delighted and sat 
drinking, though he was not reso¬ 
lute in drinking, and ordered me a 
present and ita delivery, and said 
“ The sheikh was most wise in say¬ 
ing to you that you had learned 
them completely. Would he might 
some day favor us with his com¬ 
pany, as he favored you! ” 


found it closed. 1 said to the 
maidens “ What have you heard?” 
They said “We have heard the 
sweetest and finest of singing.” I 
went out astounded to the house- 
door, found it closed, and asked the 
door-keepers about the old man. 
They said: “What old man? By 
Allah, no one has come in to you 
to-day." So I went back thinking 
it over. 

But lo, he called mo from one 
comer of the building, and said 
“ No harm to you, Abu Ishflk! I 
am only Abu Hurra, who have 
been your companion to-day, so 
fear not.” Then I rode off to Ar- 
Rashld and told him the story. 
He said “Repeat the pieces which 
you have learned from him.” I 
took the lute and played, and be¬ 
hold ! they were firm in my breast. 
Ar-Rashld was delighted with them 
and began to drink to them, though 
he was not confirmed in drinking, 
and said "Would he might some 
day favor us with his company, as 
he favored you!” Then he ordered 
me a present; and I took it, and 
departed. 


ARTICLE VI. 


NUMERICAL FORMULAE IN THE VEDA AND 
THEIR BEARING ON VEDIC CRITICISM. 

By EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, 

PR0FE880II IN BRYN MA'YIi COM.KUK. 1I11YN X1AWK, PA. 


Presented to the Society, March, 1894. 


In view of the conflicting opinions that are current respecting 
the age of the eighth book of the Rig-Veda, every additional 
means of historical criticism becomes of value. Of possible bases 
of criticism two have attracted my attention. In reading the 
Kanva book, I have been struck by the noteworthy similarity in 
vocabulary and in numerical formula* between the eighth book 
and those books which I may call “General Books,” (i., ix., x.) 
in distinction from the other received “Family Books” (ii.-vii.; 
the fourth book is perhaps the latest of the Family Books). The 
material for comparison from both points of view I have now 
collected; but, as the examples of the vocabulary are not yet 
arranged, I offer at present only the coincidences in numbers 
found in the Kanva Book and General Books. The results from 
this point of view alone are of course not such as to be conclu¬ 
sive in any wav; yet they furnish strong corroborative evidence 
of the view that sees in the Kanva-book a literary production 
which, in so far as we are enabled to discriminate in the matter 
of time, belongs rather to the later than to the earlier Vedic 
period. There are hymns in either division of the books when 
the latter are arranged in groups, that belong to the other divis¬ 
ion. This is a va satis dire of Vedic criticism. Yet the general 
character of the two groups is not such as to indicate that the body 
of hymns of one group in their present form is synchronous with 
with that of the other. 

In respect of numerical formula, the evidence given by their 
use easily may be overestimated ; but, not less easily, this may 
be unjustly depreciated. For a numerical complex, when once 
received, naturally tends to assume a sacrosanct character, and 
perpetuates itself in the religious consciousness. Not that a holy 
number remains intact. Other factors come into play. Exag¬ 
gerated laudation leads to multiplication in majorem gloriam. 
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Nevertheless, coincidences of numerical formula are to a certain 
extent indicative of a contemporary way of looking at things, 
and as such deserve to bo reckoned as a factor in determining 
the age of a literary production. It is, for instance, possibly a 
mere coincidence that “the far distance” is spoken of in one 
group of books and that only in the other (later) group are found 
“ the three far distances.” The underlying idea of three spaces 
may be older than the expression that hero conveys it; but it 
certainly is significant that in the formulaic expression the 
Kanva book coincides with the later group; while the signifi¬ 
cance is heightened by finding similar coincidences to bo not 
unusual, but rather, considering how fow are tho fixed formula), 
the norm. While, therefore, I would not lay too much woight 
upon the following examples, I consider them provisionally as 
indicative of a close connection between the General Books aud 
that attributed to tho Kanvas. 

The first example is the one already cited. In x. 05. 14 we 
find a plurality of “far distances” implied in paramd pardvdt; 
in i. 34. 7 and in tho Atharva-Veda vi. 75. 3, tho number is 
known as “three far distances.” Elsowhero in tho Rig-Veda 
this formula is unknown save in tho Kariva-book, and thoro it 
occurs twice (viii. 6. 8 ; 32. 22 ). 

This threo is of courso a number peculiarly holy. Accordingly 
it is hero that wo find most of tho coincidences. Thus, tho gods 
are grouped in threes in a certain expression that is used but 
twice, once in the first, onco in tho eighth book A rocuub 
divds, i. 105. 5 ; viii. 00 (58). 3); the mystical “threo dawns” are 
known only in viii. 41. 3 ; x. 07. 4 ; and nirrli, used all through 
tho Veda in tho singular, occurs in tho plural only in viii. 24. 24, 
and x. 114. 2 (here speoified as threo in number). 

Again, tho fixed expression trivet, occurring quito a number 
of times, is found in tho Atharvan, but in RV. only in tho Kanva 
and General Books : thus, i. 34. 9, 12 ; 47. 2; 118. 2 ; 140. 2 ; 
viii. 72 (01). 8; 85 (74). 8 ; ix. 80. 32 ; x. 52. 4 ; 114. 1 ; 124. 1 ; 
and in four or five hymns of tho Atharva-Veda. This is a very 
good example, because trivr't is a word thoroughly Brahraanic 
and classical, so that its history, if sketched in literature, would 
read “used as a common word in epio literature and legal smrlis; 
often employed in the Brahmanic period ; not rare in tho AV.; 
found in RV. in the General Books and Kanva, but not traced so 
far back as tho other Family Books.” 

Tho following examples of “ three” may point to a closer con¬ 
nection with a late period. The expression trisadhasthh bar/iUi in 
i 47. 4 is paralleled only by the similar tridhdlu bar/iis of viii. 102 
( 01 ). 1 4 ; and by tribar/iUi sddmi also in the first book, i. 181 . 8. 
Indra’s bolt is represented as a trident only in i. 121. 4* and viii. 
72 (61). 8. It is only in viii. 2. 21 that Indra receives the laud 
which is elsewhere ascribed to Agni, that he is “ born in three 


Trika/cubh (Indra) in sense refers to three-forked lightning. 
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places.” Cases of magic where “ three” is employed in a mys¬ 
terious occult manner, common in the Atbarvan (e. g. AV. iv. 3.1 ; 
9. 8, etc.), occur in RV. only in the eighth and tenth hooks (viii. 
91 (80). 5-7 ; x. 87. 10 if.). ' The same growth in appreciation of 
esoteric wisdom, especially affected in the Brahmanas, may per¬ 
haps be traced in the fact that “ concealed ” paddni are spoken 
of only in i. 164. 45 ; viii. 8. 23 ; x. 13. 3 (=AV. xviii. 8. 40, 
v. 1.). The “three ages past” appear to be known in viii. 101 
(90). 14=AV. x. 8. 3, and not elsewhere in the Rig-Veda. 

Turning to the next holiest number, it is only in the eighth 
book of the Rig-Veda that saptdpada occurs, withal in its late 
meaning, just as it is found in the Atharva-Veda (RV. viii. 72 
(61). 16 ; AV. v. 11. 10); it is only in tho eighth book that the 
“seven bottomed sea” is known, viii. 40. 5. Again, the “seven 
rapmdyas of the sun” are spoken of only in i. 105. 9 and viii. 72 
(61). 16, although synonyms of ra^mdyas are often found olse- 
where, and Indra’s seven ra^mdyas are common. Ludwig, 
indeed, will not accept Sfiyana on i. 105. 0, when the latter says 
saotasamkhudkd racmavah sftryasya to explain amt yc sapid 


Agni as the only possibility (v. 444); a subjective impression 
that is contradicted by s&ryasya saptd rapmibhi* in vm. 72 

^ A very striking example of the differences between the Family 
and the General Books may be noticed in the number of hotars. 
These priests are of course mentionod a great many times. In 
distinction from the “ seven scere,” who by tho way are late, tho 
aoven v'lprds, and the kaodyas, tho hotars , when expressly counted, 
are reckoned either as five or as seven. In iii. 29. 14 we have a 

t assage which on entirely different grounds is reckoned late, and 
ere wo find seven hotars. There is only ono more passage in 
the Family Books, and this in the same third book, whero tho 
hotars are reckoned as seven, via. : iii. 10. 4 . On tho other hand, 
thoy are elsewhere counted as five in the Family Books, while in 
books eight and ton, and possibly in the first book, they are 
counted as seven. The count of the Atharva-Veda also makes 
them soven. Thus, in RV. ii. 34. 14 ; v. 42. 1 we have distinctly 
only five hotars; but, as in AV. iv. 24. 3, so in RV. i. 58. 7 (?); 
viii 60 (49). 16 ; ix. 10. 7 ; 114. 3 ; x. 35. 10; 61. 1 ; 63. 7, there 
are as plainly seven hotars, and probably we should add to these 
viii. 72 (61). 7 ; ix. 10. 3 ; and x. 122. 4* With this latter 

C goes the late iii. 29. 14 (the language alone of this hymn 
its lateness ; compare Lanman, Nouu-inflection, p. 578). 

I reckon as late, not early, coincidences with cis-Indic data, 

'nfluence.t and among them 


* Ludwig, iii. 228, includes iii. 7. 7 (late?) as hotars. but these are 
riorfa. not expressly hotars. I think AV. never mentions five hotars. 


nprfa, not expressly hotars. I think AV. 
t On this topic, more in the next paper. 
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the name of the land as “ Seven Rivers.” The seven rivers are 
often referred to; but, as an equivalent of hapta hendu , this 
designation occurs only in viii. 24. 27, where it stands on a par 
with the one mention of Babylon’s mintage, the “ mana of gold’ 
of viii. 78 (07). 2. It is, again, only in the eighth book that we 
find designated fractions other than a half. In viii. 47. 17 pqpna 
is and kald is So AV. vi. 46. 3 ; xix. 57. 1. 

Before leaving the province of seven, I may add the fact that 
saptdmdnusa occurs only in viii. 30. 8, in respect of which I 
venture proleptically the following suggestion. Agni “of the 
seven peoples” may be meant, since it is difRoult to see how 
mlinusa can stand here for “priest.” We may accept the ex¬ 
planation that seven means “many” (PW.), but another explana¬ 
tion is also possible. In a preceding paperf I have attempted to 
show that the “ five tribes ” cannot be the Puru-Yadu group with 
which the five are arbitrarily identified. I think tho “five" 
refers to tho five tribes whoso respective family- or tribc-oollec- 
tions make tho first Rig-Vcda. Each tribe is identified with one 
special family of singers. Their output is represented by books 
if-iii., v.-vii. There wore new tribes absorbed into tho whole 
body of older Aryans. They too had each its priostly family. 
Tho first now one was the tribe represented in the collection by 
tho hymns of tho Gautamas, the fourth book. Tho next to come 
in woro the Kanvas, who for a long time aro regarded as more or 
less aliens. Apart from these distinctly family or tribal collec¬ 
tions, containing some spontaneous and some ritualistio poetry, 
were tho hymns not claimed by any family as exclusively theirs. 
Suoh were the few renlly old hymns of Soma, of death (with the 
Yama hymns), and of marriago. But suoh hymns wore not numer¬ 
ous, and the later books consist ohiefly of tho new bymnology 
that belonged to a united people, settled in about the same region 
whioh they aro to occupy for centuries. The “seven singers” 
( fisayas ), as fathers of the clan-priests, belong only to this later 
poriod (iv. 42. 8 ; ix. 02. 2 ; x. 82. 2; 114. 7 ; 180. 7). Thoro 
were, then, before tho Rik collection finally dosed, seven families 
or tribes, each with its ancestral ?si, and to this division refers 
the “Agni of the seven tribes ” (saptdmdnusa) of the eighth book. 
The old nomenclature continues, however, just as the “seven 
rivers,” after they become twenty-one, aro still called “ the seven,” 
and even in the later period “tho five families” ( jdna , mdnusa, 
etc.) are retained. 

The cardinal points, known in the Atharvan as ten, appear as. 
ten in the Rik only in viii. 101 (00). 13, and, possibly, i. 164. 14. 
In regard to two of the most significant numerical formula), I 
have elsewhere compared the use of the General Books with that 
of the Kanvas (“The Holy Numbers of the Rig-Veda,” in the 
Oriental Studies of the Philadelphia Oriental Club). The facts, 
briefly stated, are as follows. Several stereotyped groups of 


In vii. 18.15 prakal&vid is not technical. 


f J.A.O.8. xv. 360. 
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seven, such as “seven gifts,” “seven rivers” are raised by treb¬ 
ling to twenty-one ; just as, conversely, in the Atharvan the 
three bonds of Varuna are multiplied into the other sacred num¬ 
ber and become twenty-one. There are in the Rik, outside of 
the group i, viii, ix, x, but two cases where is found this later 
multiplication of objects that were before holy enough without 
such aid ; and both of these exceptions refer to the same point, 
and are full of esoteric mystery: “ they observed the first name 
of the cow; they found the thricc-sevon highest names of the 
mother” fiv. 1. 10); and “Varuna declared unto me, the wise 
one, that tne not-to-be-slain one (viz., the cow) bears thrice seven 
names” (vii. 87. 4). There are “seven names of the cows” in 
i. 164. 3 ; and in each of these cases we have to do with the rais¬ 
ing of the number from seven to thrice seven, for these cows were 
once identical with the other Indric sevens (the Maruts, the 
beams, etc.). 

The further cases are as follows : 

Seven is raised to thrice seven in i. 20. 7, where the gifts 
begged for as seven in the Family Books (v. 1. 5 ; vi. 74. 1)* are 
now twenty-one. The “seven secret places” ( padd ) of Agni are 
in i. 72. 6 raised to thrice seven ; and in a mystic hymn of the 
same book, i. 191. 12-14, we find mentioned “the three times 
seven vispulingakus , and thrice seven peahens (Maruts).” Iu 
all the Family Books (with the exceptions just mentioned) there 
are no mystic thrice sevens. But in viii. 69 (58). 7 the Maruts 
appear again as thrice seven ; and in viii. 96 (85). 2 Indra’s seven 
strongholds, familiar from other parts of the work, suddenly 
appear as “ thrice seven mountain-tops” destroyed by Indra.f 
Other instances are all from books nine and ten : “ Thrice seven 
cows milk for him,” in ix. 70. 1 ; and again “thrice seven cows” 
are opposed to “seven cows” (streams) in ix. 86. 21, 25. In the 
tenth book are “the thrice seven streams” and “thrice seven 
wood-piles,” x. 64. 8 ; 90. 15. 

Moreover, a certain increase, even of the old method of multi¬ 
plying holiness, may be observed in the tr'ih saptd saptatlndm 
(3X7X70) of viii 46. 26 ; while in viii. 19. 37 we find “three 
seventies.” Once more, it is to be noticed that it is only in viii. 
96 (85). 8 that the Maruts are raised to “thrice sixty.The 
Atharvan use of “ thrice seven beings” is found in the Rik only 
at i. 133. 6 and Val. 11. 6, a Kanva verse. 


* Compare v. 52. 17; saptd me saptd - - ikam-eka gatd dadus in a 
gift-laud. 

t Bergaigne, La Reliaion Vddique, ii. 122, takes viii. 96. 2 and i. 72. 6 
as referring to “ worlds.” But these are thrice seven only in still later 
literature. Compare viii. 7. 84 for sense. So later the seven hells 
become twenty-one. In iv. 19. 8 and ix. 54. 2, the saptd pravdtas may 
be hills. Seven fortresses are mentioned in vi. 20.10; vii. 18.18 (Family 
Boobs). 

t Not “ sixty-three” (trih paptis). 
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& W. Hopkins, 


Not less interesting is the raising of the number of the original 
ten gods (as I think I have shown their original number to be, 
1. c.) to thrice eleven * In Vftl. 9. 2 and ix. 92. 4, as in the late 
passage i. 34. 11, all tho gods are included in this number. In 
iii. 6. 9 we find the only exception to tho rule that the thrice 
eleven are confined to Kanva and General Books. For the Kanva 
book compare viii. 28. 1 ; 30. 2 ; 35. 3 ; 39. 9. In i. 189. 11 (com¬ 
pare x. 65. 9) tho three elevens are distributed over heaven, earth, 
and waters. Without division they are mentioned in i. 34. 11 ; 

45. 2. Tho exception in iii. 6. 9 may possibly bo only a further 
example of the case in hand: that is, a late verse; for here the 
gods are mentioned pdtnlvantas ‘accompanied with their wives,’ 
an expression which occurs in regard to gods only hero and 
i. 72. 5 ; iv. 50. 4 ; viii. 28. 2 ; 93 (82). 22. But tho fourth book 
is almost as late as tho eighth. 

Characteristic also of the eighth book is the fact that only here 
is thero found a DviU invented to go with tho anoicnt Trita (as 
later still Ekata goes with both), viii. 47. 16 . Wo have in all 
this the same later raising of gods as that which wo see again in 
AV. xi. 5. 2 (thousands of Gandharvas) ; and TS. v. 5. 2. 5 ff. 
whore the old Vasus aro raised to 333 ; or, better still, ib. i. 4. 11.1, 
where tho olevon liudras arc made thirty-thrce.f 

I might add to these a rather romarkablo fact in connection 
with Schmidt’s theory of tho duodecimal system : viz., that sixty, 
alono or in composition, ocours in Family Books only in the 
60,000 men slain by Indi a at vi. 20. 0, and in tho Battlo of the 
Ten Kings, vii. 18. 14. But it is not infrequent in tho othor 
group. In viii. 90 (85). 8 wo havo 3 X 60 (above); in i. 53. 9 
there aro 00099 slain by Indra; in i. 120 . 8, we find 00,000 kino ; 
in viii. 4. 20, tho same ; ib. 40. 29, the same ; ib. 22, 60,000 horses ; 
all theso passages being gift-lauds; and in ix. 07. 63 thero aro 
00,000 good things. 

A few more oases remain. Only in iv. 26. 7 and in the eighth 
book havo wo ayx'Ua=z 10,000 fviii. 1. 5; 34. 16 ; and gift-lauds, 
ib. 2. 41 ; 21. 18 ; 40. 22). In tho eighth and tenth books appears 
generally tho greatest extravagance m gift-lauds (o. g. viii. 5. 37 ; 

46. 22 ; 2. 41 ; x. 62. 8). But in vi. 63. 10 hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of horsos are acknowledged as baksheesh ! 

The “double one,” dvayti, is found only in viii. 18. 14, 15 ; 
ix. 104. 6 ; 105. 6 ; dvipd, ‘island,’ only in i. 109. 3 ; viii. 20. 4. 
The old “ pair ” of horses is replaced by a spike-team : i. e. horses 
with a leader (pftatfa +prdstis ), only in i. 39. 0 ; 100. 17 ; viii. 
7. 28, and a gift-laud in vi. 47. 24. The later “four names” of 
Indra occur in tho Rik only in x. 54. 4 and viii. 80 (09). 9. Else¬ 
where the four arc unknown, although familiar to the Brahmanic 


* That is, at first, "ten with one added” as e‘kagatam=10Q, loc. cit., 
p. 152. Compare RV. x. 85. 45. 

f The 8389 gods of ill. 9. 9 really belong only in x. 52. 0. The still 
later group of thirty-five gods has been discussed by me, loc. cit., p. 158. 
It is found i. 102. 18 and x. 27. 15, 16. 
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S 3 (see Ludwig’s citations). In viii. 80 . 9 the fourth name is 
:en as a matter of course.. Compare the Kanva verse VSL 4. 7, 
where Indra is the fourth Aditya, another late idea. 

These numerical coincidences will be found to be paralleled by 
the vocabulary of the poets of the General Books and Kanvas 
respectively, in regard to which I hope to read a paper at the 
next meeting.* 


For provious estimates of the age of the Kapva book, see Zimmer, 
AlttndischesLeben, p. 855 ; Lanman, J.A.O.S., X. 580; Brunnliofer, KZ., 
1880 ; Iran und Turan, Preface. 
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tXia? iCc ^ JjlIJf 

# aji 

ju*ji wj oUaavi *-ui ^ (foi. ib> 

l 5 4 -yi > ya_ji Jy ^y« 4 Aj! ju ^LojVi ^ y? ju 

G^ill y LyLl! y yaJ! ^by^yjl ijlyt, 


y jlU iyii cpUi jy 

44 « y y *!)£» sjipj ^p! 


r 3 -^!* 544 1 /e- 1 #y!> ^ ^5 » 

£w? ^ tU ^ wji 


KitM AJrMaiar. 


^Ul Uj 'SjSty jjY! ^UlJt 

ck y*‘ & ^ r ^ y* y*> 

& u’y ^ 1 er ^ 5 ^ 5 r^ J 1 ^ 

y jjl^llJ! $yl 5 _yyl! y *y SJ y4^' 

ji j*iyi ^ ^ &> cjW ^ 1 r*^ 1 Li yy y 

sSs> v^; *5yi* 3 ^yVl siXj* U^ ^oL 2 a) *^<SJf 

3 ft J^. £r^ ijrt ^ £*" #ry^ 

sjyoJI Jj! ^ JU-JI p^-b 1*^1; J^€— 

»U*iJ! Jjl y cuVtXbUJI l*£y; ^-®y^ *-a.y £t i aLJ 

yft ** 4 ’ tfi p ^ jJI ^4 ey? 

uaIoJI y4^ b^j JyV! vJU—JI b. A &jl Jft iLyaJI 
j! Lu ijy^i U $ ** ? j ^ ^tXJ! y*Vl JU-JI 

^.bjl jx^>\ y&) by^&Jt yiuJI “U—t ft! #aU«> ^ 
^j>ft tiajjiaA* *U**J! Jlib k-aiaflJl vj»y 

JUb kaia&JI *j»y y»^ yiLjl Ly^ &yo 

y4aJI oy y 2 j -yjuJI a-Lc. Liis (jiftj (foL 2b) «-U^JI o». « a io 
alii* viUjft &^jtlJf .jyi iullft JL*l> 

L*-4 c>ll^ *Llc| ( & I*i* o-~y! JLaj StXjS^JI^ 


n. j. n. 


<5^ iL£jJ.I illO j flilll oy y®^ 161 ^! tX^vi vsuX^lj 

L^JCo iLCSci.1^ liil. yi^a! iU*J! Jliu ilaJI jj4 

y°; ^Jo*JI yj-e^ Jliu 

viJ.J j! ^4Jt v-yiu 14131 J»y Vj tXcJ &a 3 ^JJI ^iJjl 

JU 45<yi yl ^ ^ u bysl, J*U» 

>*v" 

rr* cA ;c 4j yjlijL , 4?4 G 
lIAi 4*^' ^4-4* v-^P *4P v^j 

^-tLiJI JU b^lkffj ilk® Jjfl^j* v4Xki»j 

o^a.if jJ*ljJ • cjlS ^ jvip! ^4^ 

Lol© 1 4 * 4? i' '-A^aJi 4 * 1 ^j 14li-i < 

*?l> Jliu, J**XAj|, ilx^ij! jlk^t 4U jJI (fol. 8a) 
llL^ o-id.^ liL*4t tVij ka^A*; iL«>!i5 

r*M 4,5yi uLkS yuto ^1 ^ 

'dStfy klLj fyly ^jL.0 ££ JUb ^ki lUi y*^ ^JJI 

8 >UJ! kiUiV^ oLopb 45 -^ *-ldJ*“ 

/UjtXif y-4^ y»k*JI ikjtXJI ysi kajluJI 

c4tfj! 4X5 JUy Gl»6 iUJtVJ! UtfJ cUl _*, 





KitM Air Malar. 


L^c. jt^JI 14 ^ 1 ^ &3»y> ^ >L*J» 

L^o seLiij ?Lit JUj &i»yi ^sso sUi 143*3^15 

"r*** 1 14 AU^ ; l$.U« k;34JI^ kluill s'fcj! xi4Jf 
*^9!> hjlX&Cj ilfa J^l Jlib ; ^LSJJI^ 

^ ^ y U^Lc' Jib a l iO-yUl (foL 8b) ^J| iUJcVJI 
ye^ ylijjl SJoAyj JflAti ^i^J! j.$" ^ ySj ^£h'l l 
J-yUJI oUxi .1 ^kiJI SJjtXw^ xaa^o 

■iA^w Jy» L ^;i J^' -u-Jt o.iji icLxis jiii'i 
^;VI oUjj Jlib ijk® &3ki!j ^kjl ys^ jj|p! xa^ 

^ r^» ^ A* *> &*> * 4 * *4; 

^UJ! JU ^u; 

ifcj Iyl4 3l4 iyj3 ^1 J4- ^y *>£4 Jy «MyLi Gl 
»ye ; jlLtft 3 aj<XJlj jlyL^ 3 l 4 ly ]3 ^1 ^ylaJI JU ; 

#;;cXJ! aJcXJf £U*> Lai? ^ ^jJI 
*J ijjf- 3 VI £Aaj V ^JJI v_dxjudJ( ^Ja*JI ^y iJjJIj 
^ 4=*^ IX^y xXSyo JUb ^.b*J! t\*a x*yJlj SjuJ 

^JiJI y»j Jolj xa^U^ 4 ^-'-'“ (fol. 4a ) cMj <Jfc^JI liDjJI 

^y ju ^ &j J.A ~<o xaIc U LiS^j ^tXJl* 
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LsvJu Stys^ ^ 5 ® *Ls£JI 

'*$?***• j°)\ J^ib; ^yjJI AiU=>_j xLf ^JaJJ £*.! 

JJ- 4 JI yJa^J! Jjl £ viXJ 6 j *L*—*JI o-Lg.A~i JUb. 
wL^vJf ^kj! yo ; JJ^J! Sllll iUJI oipj 

U*;^l ^ i-*4 UJ, (fol. 5a) v UfOI ^ ^ 

7 ^;' ^ J5 ii Ijti y^JI ^JoOJ JUb, 
^Ja*J! yc, ^AjliiJI JJXJI >il5o J-ixj wyyiJI 
tXxXi!^ £^iuaJ!, v_l*j^iJ! y» JUb, U®tX^I, ^^1, 
5l ^jjXj ^ *bUi tX^-l-4-tj L«sli £-l£J!^ 

A 31 v^3 * *&» vi gJUJI, J*UL 

l^S'Ub (JiyLli <-\>~UL! L^jLoI 131 j£y& yjO^I JUb, yOokJt 
Ijl y^bll eJtibOj U|^j tXj, 

# ib^lio l5 $i vsms&AS; l^S'Lj £*ibaJ! (JjyJ 

5 ! £*iboJI, J-A-li-l ^1 £u}\ ^y> \j>y$\ £ ^'1 JkJf^ 

0 ,^e X£*j£ ^tX-JI LojI JUb, 

#ji l$ya£ 

^ k^jbJIj cX-cLil, v_>yoJI, ^ybaJlj 

jL*-* LfrJx j»J fbt iliX> iU*JI JUb, <^ol. 5b) »U*mJI 


R. •/. IL Gottheil , 


50 Lit |*£X L$-dx <j£» 161 f-UwJI icyO^i cXj« 

O^KVj |VJ L^+ax ^JaJb! 16! [ UlLx 3‘] iUJ! ooLLxj JLiJj 
*Lsf! fcl***J! o_S?! JLoj ; |*AiJ! vlUJ> cXju 

16! iSkij, jjliij ^1% jJaJ\ y^\ l r <u, psU! ,U^I. 
JUb^ JiJ! jt^jLo! 161 {jyljllLo jiqj |1^£)! jLio JLiijj £kajl 
J^JJxo iio cUui sJjlS o^x 16! ^Ski p5 JJo 

*J Jijs y ij! dJ6, 5»ii ib6iiu *Jx iililj 

Jjl All !! AikjLi iLbli o^x !6! 1^X0 ;<x45 «^*> 3^ JUbj 

# c>LkL*Jt #;ti^! ? 3*XJ» x*0 Jj»6 ; 

^44* JUjLxa-JI jUa&l! s-Aiigj JjLy! yJaJI 

^ ^ Jj* tfoL 8a) 


jllillljjUjji, ^1, ^;LkJ!' **!„ LLj^ih^Jjt JUi, 


GU«iJ ^4^ u*;^' Jlib cJ-UJU 

^6JI v 1 ^ 1 y®j uuU! £>JJI v^> ^ya' (wjia 

y. ,tXjl y-^* «** u-4^ ^>y! Jyii 

* viXJ6 ^ &LjJI ; ^jJI j. ; iXj jui 

iU*J! t#£lj JUb i^xpl ixLa- ; tixpl # 4 U_| 

^5 i^J! ^4?lo! 16! bU ; t ^yUl iijl, diy ^ 


it- 


ICit/ib Al-Malar. 


JLiw *** Jle Jx^JI «iyo y » 5 tXxyll 

&Ax*-o. 8 tXjtX*i tXx^JI vyyfl J-cil 

Uftil 1*^*5 t^yi pyfj' JUu.j (foL 6 b) (vj^JI y » 5 

^LniJI l^xU^j sj-ci ^ Afyll £$Utf yo^ iUiisJI Juij 
J-cyi <X«yt vjy* y°j yL^JI Xxij 

l^L^ ki^LoJI CJfy UL^; iUl 

Jlib^ (X><X& tXcj £ •UJI v^° -iaiuLi' ^L> vJtelyaJI 

tX^yi cj^o y»j y>yi! iui^ IiIjuaI iUwJI LlJ-d cUajlo! 
tXxyi Jj! Jliu yjill Jji-o vi>j*aJ! kjlUj 

)*V j JLi ‘ !>>;/ '■ L ~ JI ^ $$ ’)* 

<S*XJ Sm ^ye ijjpU. 

fJt)JI V 7 0 vsaaJm .1 ^5*^ ^ 

* 

<r^‘ r 1 1 ?'-’ &> •+?* 

c -^ 1 *';5 !>; £* 

^^LJ! 9 f^b 1591 ); 

j _Aiij (fol. 7a) v^yaJI y», S-Ii-i iXc^JI JJsL». JUjj 
'typ sJjiil y°j le-^3 iXcJl v-r^- 
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*L-JI OO^t JLfiJj I Jxo XxXjIj 

# ^ ^ jJI wyyo y»j 

*U-J! cojj JUjj ^Us-j JjJI #o^* *U*J 

oyJ! yjA&y oyJl ^ i*y^* ^7^3 ^7? 10 

Jjix yt>, gjl&xJ oyJI JlfexJ, »UJt i iiUI >*> && 
fj is* 0 ) ^^3 ^ OJjJ! £p) v-A-iijJI 
Jji<o y» 5 ULiOj LiO ^7*^ £^3 l£JI 

O^t (Ci?J) £*** c3-* ^ U7^* ^ /** C^* 

i^liS y» ; iSGuxJ (JyJI «iiycJ 5 valijcJI Jjoj y» 5 C^aS »« 

* 


(W. 7b) O^J O^JI jjl y», liu^i o^JI ^jlj 

LLJ_~ Jl, *L~JI ioyJI JJL&JI ? 


/ ' 

yjyi JU iLuftXJ! kiyj! ^ ilybl v l£\JI oy^ ;l$Jt 

iMi Liii ;Mjij 

Jw-.’i-- *j£j 

^cUI y»5 v_J^ 0^5 v-^ 0^3 V - ^ OjJ 1^-® 
yOj blil^ Ui^ vJiia. OrP* ULa~» JUj^ ju3 ^**J 


m 





Kit&b AUMatar. 


b£=* s ^’ ij' Cx=* oyJt lXb.j ixiUcj' 

y*j ^UjJ oyJI oyJ! ijjo Lo yo. 

vJijJ! tyd y»j oyJI U*v yo JUbj oyJt v_iA*^JI y»j 

Ul ; **yU ^ y \ o^xJ! ^y J y£ ^ sly 

bj;j fc** £ vj^ ^5;.j oy* cM-!b &*JI 

vjyJI (fol. 8a) iU&^x i.jbff' yiu v*U6 ,jK 

£»Z XS ki'yJt ijjyj' ^jl dU6j U&&3 (JiyJI vjuuu^ sIaJ* JjOo 

JyJI vJitLajJI J-i-o y». l&jts oyJI vJiJlSj ®^iJ! 3 

**L^xJ! 'LxLJJI & kajLxjj ^jiyJI flj5 yej LssJXj 
£_j^_Z*JI v_ix&il yyJ! y-&) ItfjyS iyyJI 

oy^ y 0 ? *'r~ £^*5 oyM 

*^y- blfcJJ oyJI V_ttxait! ^yUl 

^54X31 oyj! uolyJlj ^jAA-yJI ^aj Lr *J ? a^lJJj 
161 Loy ^oyi' iU-J! o»yy y-lxJI ysvo y-b ^ 
y°j by ( 5 yJ oyJI lyj itoly il+^JI vsobj Lgjiy I^O 

# *L*»JI & »y^i 

jvliJ* *JU*> vLl^OI (foi. 8b) LgcL^ kQf V L^J! *LJ 

j.UJ ! 5 syi^ wl^sOI J-Jjs ^ ij^Xb yo 5 fyiJt 




R. J. H. Gotten, 


* ty\ 

^jo, ilill 2Ux. &j>x ydxJI wL^fOt yj* 

ju^xilj ^J! cjblL Le Jyy»j .Op l iblio! 1B 

V L^J! ^ udiJj jJ ? ! *U *y J6 J ^ 

iXLk. pix Ua3 o'^ C?' 

itcUs*. ijoIIj 3 Lilia! L ‘z-S yU s!o ^tXJ! wL^Jt 

J;l ^yC tULo ^11 iyiaJI wL^SV-if 


r* 


LiJI JU *LiS *L-J! jUail 


Oj-S SliiOl J^c LLj j! Jj ££JI Ji 

OjtLlHj JoLaaJ! JW; ^*^5 cLixii 


JjL* *L~J! 3 LpL_j SjLtfOl (foL 9a) 

jj^LjlMj y^LJI >JLy o ^ tX*jl *-^-L^* ^ >-*-1^! 

<Xdil! wl^vJI 3 5 of^Jt Jl ^Jo Lc ^iT! iJU-U yd£&!* 


>. - ®*. 


y ly (X> (^JJI bLdiSil &cl+^ ^-u-oJ! Jjto yo^ 

^5 iul^j sJtX=Jj. <l>b J! tV-dJI Jji^s yd*J ^-c ^ ud i J 


JUb if. ^k*JI 3 ^dJi cJj^ *bj-U! &iu5jJI ibl^O! 

# Jax 3 il b\J] I 4 J 
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s_»L^J! jAuJ I is_)L^JI Jjl yt>. 

;^4-^ v^*“5 |^5 JUj. uaxJf 

o# _ * * , x »* 

all . ^ .. b x_j'tX_=Jj oUJI v_jL^JI ^jc. iLixia-'l xa»j 
y»« Sv^ljl jt-i-oj &cy> xitXaJjj o^jLxJI jULaJI yc. ^£lf 
(fol. 9b) iOc^l ?? lilJu jJI p^oDl 


la c 


»©. 


» o--, 


COUx 




tX5 iOj'L- s_A^ ye ? jiil xJjix. 

&i) xScX&f^ jiif Ja* s!U 

^ g-> Jl JU> 'i'SL dJjJI UU lyy EjJj 

a-lio^ Jjtc y»j 8 l>Co olyaJI nSxy 

J^JUI »* L »-*mJ 1 ^-_c 3 j*-yJI y°j ^a^Ij vJiZvJI &axj 
xa *3 cUwJ! £ ^1*£sSj ^iajl ^o iLiJj y 6 ^ 

2^JI; i 

'J&Dlj giyll Jjto ya^ ^y>yi sJ-», vi>lyfcCi^ ^ JQo 
ae Jj\Jyl}\ gJjO^ JLjll \jyyy) v_>5y *+& y°J &aXj 

iuULo 26 cXc»^ cU*J! JJj^Xj ^iXaJI) ^U>-tVJt a—*—~ ^ 
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8lii Jliu^ 

‘jl^Nf! «aU^ J^-±l ye ; ^XJI l*Uj ^ (vJ ;1 *UJ 
Ai-Sj *iu,J i ^L^V! ii^ ^jJ! foil ^ JU ijJXJI, 

OiO^J! « 

*UJI J-JcXjJ^ ^jaxJ u-LJI iwtXS ^jJI »UJJ JUbj 

^ z z « 

# J^!tX*JI «U>5 **^-£ jy^ 
nJjLoj ^aSJI ^j&> pJ l—« *UI ^ 

# Ji 161 jjtfJ *ui S ^ JUty vjlSyt; (tol. 1U) 

<5^* u*J* *t?Co J-yUJI •'L-^JI 
LiUJ *ui «Ai JflAit 16! ^iclcu JUu ; ii%lyi 

y>yi JU yiA+H d*ij Jlibj *U! 

- '"• I - - . Oe'a 

* g&yb 

(V*Jt Vj ^LaLj JtXo 

(V-L*JI ^itXj! 

^li.1 |V^*J JUj *3cX»t; yjAjil 

-kA-JI Jjl -Ul £-w) wMttlt 

JUbj U*ib oL&aj v_a«o v_a*i-J! yo^ \jOsi\y iUL-Jf 
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R. J H. Gottheil, 


*lx illiUt iaSUJIj *U1 y»j tl+Js yiLs oUc 

JLij ^li Ijl ^^oJj ^ J/ ^ v*AJ*> JUb 5 ilxliil ^ 

^ u*)W (foL llb) ^J5 *ui lyi 

staVl^ *UI iL-U ^Ul J;fcJI iLUl; lIj W ‘LiUI 

ooK lx vi*>^ *UI ^jx jlC—J!^ ^Lill ^ ^xiXaJI 

lx ^ yiliwJlj ^sUcCJI LjcU»j LiUxJI. JUJI 

« ilii Ui ^LJI 
l^U*-; *lx l$Aij VI t>jA» JUj Vj J 5 ^i' 

*xU»j ^liJI £a~JI £ JjcVjL) Jli>; £-^l ^-1^5 *>)*xil 
^a-J *UI ^U y ^43 ^ ^5^. lx £*Ulj ^SlA* 

J«£aJlj cjxil a-ix ^jutU ^jJI y®j IjLiCu.^ 1 ^ a» 

>*y» jui 


S-l 1*4* v^° v>^5 


&xff ijyi Ijl 

l^U-l Jl l**i! ^ ii-l't iuspt Icjl, kiUo ; ! ii'l^jJJ 

y®3 ydi J 1 1 *UI ^jX kl 4 .l^ .UI (to\. 12a) jyiXJl fclSpI k^ilUlj 
•UVI^ yjiM-'ij ^^Ll^ *liUI ^x v_a^oaJI ^1 od-iJ! lx 

-JJ! JU Isaa^ LojI aJ’JUb^ 


• Jr 
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iTpjJ! 

3 4 t«J ^ 

xLo, jUkJI yixjl s^jui-l ye^ *UJI ^ 
i)*A***t i5^ y« i^ Vt y°j iXsJ^ Uj»j ,l~L-svh Jl^ 

t5^* **5p!j *UJI Jyi ^^XLj *UM 

«^S y»; <T>*If£pl iwLc Jyi ljwjc ? ill' ^LmjVI 

iUI <j-J ,v4^*j ju 5 j&pt »L-x ^ ^L-jVt 

•U-JI *Le y»^ Op^* y®3 OjpaJ! iUl; lllf Jflt* 
# VjfjpaDj} oi'l *iUfcXi y4-»3 J*VI iuJ Jyj‘ ^tVJI 

i5*J **^3 «*■*> 15 *^ £*?•> 

4^3 49 1 & '-^ *UN < foK 12b > v#3 u^;VI 4 £>tpi 

oJyi^ l»jl*> (ja±i o^tX^j' ^yJI JUl>^ L^y^t y* 

JalJ! iXa£ viUj JUu iiaiyi lalxJI J y£ JLajj ItCjy^ 

ytXj kx5^J! ojLjIj L^.jy ^ yij kppl o*^y 

^ 5 <3-o y»j fc agyill J-fj* wlyJI ^lXoj klUt 

^UJI ^UJI *UI 5 JoyJI KagyEJt, ^yJ! 

* tjyL ±15 *UI ±1 JU> 


.\- a. 
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JJ3, xlki 'i aJcIkl *bVt, *a 5^JI *Uak ilk*JI Jlib, 

131 \*y$? ,1 jUk&jJi viLLii !^i iw^JI q-I, ^-c o-bb*. 131 
*>UoAil 0,-i *l*ai ^3-JI *-»lyJI ibjJI, l^b!, *a 3 obki 
^ 0 *5 £* k^JI ^1; ^ j£ fi 131, typ J* 

(fol. 18a) ^,yuo a^xA^. siUj 3 , ^tVJ* bJtbi wtytJI I^aJ 1 
L^.w|, bJib |VJ jo I^aLjlJ *Lui vyyi* ,• 

l*J ; J.c. V, wlydl* 131. iLyxJ! viUxi v lydb 

*bVI cA*ki, ^jytdf, ^3JI JJjj 
JUb abb j*2jl, ^AkJb LjiiOl J-Oil *UI ^ vi^JI, 
J.£« b^Li b»-*aAj ibJI v_AAij Jlib, [1,4X5’”] ,cXX> *U! ,tX^“ 
*UJI ^,1 ye, bo-yoj ijdaJ. iU! uflJ, ^.aLJI 

ydA^J! JjL« ye, Lo-yj (^oa> *UJI L>djj bd-ydj xcUa^I, 

AaX, JO,jb #-U! b’jk *>-S, s_jllXc sb-O, V_»jb vLc Jbu, 


ye, £lill! jcU, bi xbkl, *5;3b *UI J-Jil ,_#, JVyJ! 

,-#, (V*bjl k^e, wcX«JV ^j», vblyUI a lax, JVjJI Jjbs 

u*yy u-y»‘ v*/* cK ^-s <j&” b3b 

y», ju/j vyyio V ^jJI y», ^-bJI Jb-c, (fol. 18 b) LX,y>, Lly‘ 
# (bkj V ^3J! ye, <Xcol ye, oLcpI 
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^aJi 5 *lu £*yi *f«Syui 

J-*-**-M *i*aj? (5JJI ^jaUI 
oHjLS ? l 

litXl~ 4 m3 J^£ J-o ? iu*j J^c a_U c^lj s-»L£Jl £> 


.(X^ au 




n r ' 

162 


0 , '* 

• O'*®,. O*, » ./ 

sojuiu^. l y£*i ui-e^ 

O.o* 

lTflvJLU. RiuLa. 

3 i k£2o* dLi^. viUoi viLia. 

wo^li ^/li? iUJli 

163 ^jUu^ l 3 Aai 

w&SyJtXc kj 4 > 

» Jaaj2» 

0»»0«'»»*^ » ' 

164 y-^ y*! 

^ Lrii L^b 8& 

»fcL 4 k ^oi 


0 «. 
"r**“- 

0 • 

49 ^ 

3 io aC^. rUI^ 

°l' °. O' ?.« 
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O »' 
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77 
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10. 21 
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1*5 oUuaLI &3yL J 




i" i ** -1 
156 (jdj c^I 
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a08 cHf'5 c^S 


s 

6 <5^-5 
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NOTES. 

e. Cf - Fleischer, ZZWtfG*. vi 390; FlOgel, Die Qrammat- 

ischen Schuien der Araber, p. 8; YAkOt, iv. 389, 8 ; Zamab*arl, al-Mu- 
foffal, 189, 3; 103, 3. On tho influence of the stars upon rain, soe 
Wellhausen, Skizten, iii. p. 178, and tho passages cited there. 

So called—according to tho MvW al-Muf ilf, p. 8850—x_jV 
vyL-JU (vw • On the <-yj boo Lane, s. v. ,jL^ , and compare 

tho tablo thoro given ; Midflf, p. 2140 ; Lisdn, i. p. 171; Ibn Hitttm(od. 
Wttstcnfeld), ii. p. 180; KnzwInT, i.p. 42; ZDA 1 G., iii. 97; and above all, 
Wellhauaen, Skizzcn, iii. p. 174. AlMrflnf, od. Sachau, pp. 880, sq. On 
tho mansions of tho moon, soo Idcler, Untersuehungen fiber den Ur- 
sprung und die Bedcutting der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, p. 237; Stoin- 
schneider, ZDMQ., xviii. p. 118; JRAS. 1890, p. 828; Ibn Kuteibab, 
Adab al-Kdtib, i. p. 82; Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 
Socond Series, pp. 418, soq. Ibn Kuteibah wrote a special work upon 
this subject. 8eo Sproull, An Extract from 1. K.'s 'Adab al-Kdtib 
(Leipzig, 1877J, p. 8. 

Lisdn, s. v. has tho whole passage from Jjl lino 8, to 
line 18, but in tho namo of Abft Mansur. I note the following variants: 7 

jJtUI L# y*\ JU 5 8, omits from 

to alJ; ibid., ; 9 om. cXju ; 

which is perhaps tho better reading, cf. Ideler, Untersuehungen, p. 158. 
The two roots are similar in meaning. For a similar confusion, see De 

Qoeje, Bibliotheca Oeographorum Arabicorum, iv. p. 368 ; 10 ; 

om. from to ; 11 ; 12 J^cVI; 18 \ 


: 14 om. ; 18 pj] 
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v v» j - V * 


Lis&n, xiii. 843: ^J»yU Jb' i+JtX* (j*y p—l 

^ JiU ^Jp> f3 JiT ^-p; ool(, yy 

^ vP JU ^ e* f* jLs J 

p? ^ ^ o* y*> is*^ ^4) P J 13 ’ ^ 

yAf p? ^ ^ (.^UV^ **b»pf i ^4. fJ c)^; 


^1 JU etc. Jyb ye^ Hwl^ <X*y xiSp cX> 5 Jb *L« 

P> UT yy |V-b y**Jj J-^ (V—-' J-y~ d* **^-4-^ o-fcii 

• v5/^ 

But in spite of this, mo the romark of Lane, toe. cif. 

S3. Road ^AxXi. Ltodn, i. 463, quoting y! , reads icUxj 

*LpJ!^ pui. 

86. On ±tysX« end viydL* , see Wright, Grammar, i. 165. 
fll. Marg. ^AJp tXSj loy lyij ^ 

. y y ,j uii >^ji vi ^ 


On AbQ tfUtim al-Sajastrtnl (d. 248 or 255 A. H.) boo FIQgol, Die 
Grammatitchen Sclxulen, p. 87; YfifcQt, iii. 44; and WOstonfold’s noto, 
ad loo. On Abu-l-facjl ibn al-Farnj al-Rlyftshl, see FlQgel, Qrammat. 
Schulen, p. 85 ; and the authorities cited by Fleisohcr, Klcinere Schrif- 
ten, iii. 474. (d. 257 A. H.) 


103. I have addod bubaj* . Marg. *>_o . 


<r 


lOfl. JJa. 8oe De Goeje, Diroan Moslim al-An$dri (Leyden, 1875), p. xli. 
Marg. JJp vjbl« Jjc ^XJI Jb* *-yib*. 


109. Read^tX^j. 


ill. Marg. oUoiaJb Jjb^J I XyciL* . Both in tlie text and on the 
margin . MiUj.lt, p. 703 and Frevtag ^jb^; bo also the Lisdn, 
a. v.; but tho Tdj saya: ^XJb isy-o-c .^l^sJI £ £*)} * 
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118 . Cf. Beidawf, i. p. 30, 8. Marg. cX-yx ^ ^tX^ yj\ 

KJyO kaS U ^MJj V_)I^JU vi ^- 0 

129. Marg. jvi’U. j^S j-j&JI vi 

130. The text in line 131 is not clear; we must evidently road tho verse: 


jvJtXJi vr° ^ A -' s' 

I am indebted for this to Prof. Ignaz Goldzihor of Buda-Pesth. A. close 
scrutiny of tho MS. seems to bear out this reading. 

13«. fyO) of. Yftfc'ftt, ii. 041. 

H8. Ms. jjjUaXM.1 ; but it must be rend with Jo ; see lino 141. 

149. OjJ rnthor substantiates tho reading of tho Kdmfle 

(Lane, p. 1807, s. v. }cL*.L~ ), and not £ as Lane suggests. 

im. .MS. I ^g-cv i with Xa>!j uiJI or icL-oLi otJI ; Wright, i. p. 10 ; 
ZDMOi, xxx. 207; NOldoko, Qachichtc da Qorana, p. 857; Floischor, 
Kleinere Schriften, i. 28. But I doubt if it was over used with tho 
singular. 

ieo. MS. has ^jj_o , evidently a mistake for tho feminine. 

188. MS. has . and nbovo tho ond of the word some letters 

which I rend ns ; Ljuc , which may perhaps bo UL£ referring to the 
possibility of oithor punctuation. 
i:e. Road . 

179. Read ULaS ; Matin, iv. 192, citing this passage, reads 4\*J! . 


188. MS. has ; but read jv-dJI • Cf. Jfu/ity, p. 740, 

»ly> )\ U^a^I yL^JI 

. OyA )\ 

The same mistake is found in lino 194, where I have mode the cor¬ 
rection in the te^t. 

» ^ » 

193 . S^aJI Marg. S^ac. 
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M. Marg. ^ ^ • 

i»r. Kur>dn, Surah, 18, 18. Bciflftwl, ad loc. gives the two readings 
and f-LU ; bo also the KaMlf, i. p. 677 (ed. Lees), in the name 
of Ru'bah ibn al-'Aj.lj. On Ru’bah see Ibn 

Agh&nl, viii. 60; xvi. 181; Ibn HiSfim, Leben Mohammed s, vol. u. 
Index, p. 287; GawAlfid’s al-Mu'arrab, Index, p. 174. 

iw. Marg. ilii* xljt tUn ^1 ^ * 

203 . MS. jifcj . Read jiki and correct lines 206 and 207 accord¬ 
ingly. 

an. Mu/jif, pp. 1254 and 1085, gives both forms. Road also , 

against the MS. . , „ ✓ „ 

223. MS. seems to rend sU, but the correct reading is iL-Z-J —Jj 

jJJ^f! of. Luan, iv. p. 140. 

233. ^13/and J&fL 288. Both form, occur. ^ 

m Lfsfln, xvi. 00 , cites the first two lines, with ji-lo and , 
both of which readings must be accepted. Before this our author is 

cited. JUj ^ • 

wo. Marg. U IZS f5U y>\ • 

Mi. So in the MS. Read . 

M4. Read Loj . 

W7. Rond L$a> ? 

263 . In the Tdj, vii. 174 and Lisdn, iii. 474; xii. 892 the reading of the 
first word is Dr. Torrey has been kind enough to examine 

the MS. again, and finds the correct reading to bo ■ On the 

margin of the Tdj is the remark Jo p-J ^ ^y The 8ame 
remark is made in Ltsdn. toe. cif.; cf. also Wt, iv. 929.1. 22 . 

268 . in MS. with Itue written above. Does this again refer to 

a double pronunciation? 

286. I have inserted 1 \yX> Marg. 


'iW 


■- • 


M 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Al-An&fir! waa one of tho moat renowned of tho early Bn?ra gramma¬ 
rians. Ilia full name was Abu Zaicl Sa'Id, and hia genealogy is given 
by Ibn Hallikfin 1 as: ibn Aus ibn Th&bit ibn Zaid ibn Kais ibn Zaid ibn 
al-No'mftn ibn Mfilik ibn Tba'labl ibn Ka'b. He belonged to the noblest 
family of tho Hazrnj.' Hia grandfather Th&bit is said to have been one 
of the six who collected the $ur’&n while the prophet was still alive.* 
Ibn gallikdn says of him: “ He held tho flrat rauk among tho literary 
men of that time, and devoted hia attention principally to tho study 
of the philology of tho Arabic language, its simpler terms and rare 
expressions." Al-Nadlm gives us tho following estimate upon the 
authority of al-Mubarrad :* "Abft Zaid was well learned in grammar, 
though ho did not como up to llalll and Slbawaihl. Yftnus was looked 
upon by Abft Zaid as untrustworthy in matters of loxicography, but 
was moro learned than Abft Zaid in grammar. Still, Abft Zaid was 
held in higher estimation than either al-A?ma1 or Abfi Uboidah in 
grammar. For this reason ho is called Abft Zaid al-NnhawI (the gram¬ 
marian)." Nawilwl* coIIh him “tho Imftm" in matters of philology. 
Simply as "Abft Zaid" ho is cited by many authors, o. g. Y&lj:ftt, 
Jauharl. tho editors of tho Tdj al-AriU and Lisdn al-Arab, etc. 

In tho strifo which divided tho Ba$ra from the Kftfa sohool,* al- 
An?flrl seems to have been catholic In his ohoioe of authorities. Abft 
Sa’Id says of him" I do not know any of the Bajrlan philologists who 
have come to Kftfa to study the speech of tho Beduin Arabs oxcopt 
Abft Zaid : for he relates traditions coming from al-Mufeudal al-Dabbl." 
According to Abft ’Amr nl-M&zinl, traditions going back to Abft Zaid 
have been handed down by Abft ’Uboid al-K&sim, Muhammad ibn Sa'd, 
Abft Hfitim nl-SajastAnl, Abft Zaid ’Omar ibn Shabbah, Abft al- 

R&zl, oto., etc.* Our author is generally praised for his great knowl- 
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edee of tradition. Al-Thaurl says, quoting Ibn MunSdir: "Al-A?raaT 
has the best-stocked memory of them all; Abu ’Ubeidah surpasses them 
in general information; and Abu Zaid al-Antfrf is the surest authority 
in traditional knowledge.” 1 Even al-A?maI himself was not slow to 
recognize his worth. There is a tradition, the authority for which rests 
with 'Uthmftn al-Mfizinl. that he (Uthmftn) was once present when al- 
Agma’I wont up to Abft Zaid, who was then surrounded by his pupils, 
and after kissing him on the head sat down among them and said: 
•' Thou hast been our lord and master for the last fifty years.”* While 
they wore there, IJalaf al-A^mar came, kissed him and ant down and 
said: “This one has been our teaoher for twenty years."* 

Upon the authority of both al-A^ma'I and Abu 'Ubeidah, Abu Zaid is 
said to have been abstemious, God-fearing and religious.* In philosoph¬ 
ical thought, Ibn Ijallikfin says ho belonged to the sect of the Knda- 
ritos*— the upholders of tho doctrine of free-will, who afterwards re¬ 
ceived the namo of Mu’tazilltcs. 1 

Of his life we know nothing othor than that ho came to Bagdad about 
the year 158 A. H„ wlion nl Mnhdl Muhammad had ascended tho tlnono 
of the Caliphate. 1 The date of his doath is also uncertain. It is vari¬ 
ously given as 214, 215 or 216 A. II.-about 880 A. D. But all authori¬ 
ties agree that ho attained a groat age (08, 05 or 96).* Ho died at Bn^ra. 

Abft Znid was quite a prolific writer, noarly always upon lexicograph¬ 
ical and grammatical subjects. Tho canon of his works varies in tho 
difforent authorities. As many ns tweuty-flvo seem to bo current and 
aro montioned by more tlmn ouo author. But few of theso wore largo 
works. Thoy deserve rather tho titlo "tract" than "book." In tho 
oaso of most of tho early Muhammadan writers, vory fow of their 
works have come down to us; those of Abft Zaid aro among the rarest. 
His philological works aro 

1. • 0n tho wordB U8cdArabio for cnmel and 
sheop. Fi., 0al., FI.; H. 0. v. 30 simply . 

t. cyLo^ll wUS”*- On versified gnomes. Fi., FI. 
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3. On words and synonyms for rain. Fi., Hal., Su. 

4. v«jLa 5^. On words used in regard to the human 
body. Fi., gal., FI., H. g. iii. 178.' 

3. v^LiuU! v«j>Lx5^. On the different Arabic dialects. Fi., gal., FI. 

•• ^ 8pLj v_»La 5^. On the gur'ftn recension of Abfl 'Amr. 

FI., FI.* 

7. v.jlitf*’. On uncommon expressions. Fi., gal., FI., H. g. 
vi. 887.* 

8. XaaxaJIj ^4l v U 5^. On the dual and plural. Fi., gal., Fl„ 

H. g. v. 71. 

». u-yJlj y>Lx^ On the words usod for bow and shield, 

gal., H. II. v. 188; Su. gives those as two soparnto tracts. 

1°. H. g. wltf*. On the 

lightening of the Hamza. 1 * * 4 There is another rending . "On tho 

full pronunciation, etc." gal., Fi., FI. 

ll. On tho words usod for "milk." gal., Su.; II. g. 

v. 142 has ^.dJI ^>La5^. 

18. On tho words usod for tho dale. Fi., gal. 

13. i«jb S'. On the words usod for different kinds of water. 
Fi., gal., Su., H. g. v. 101. Though montionod hero as n separate 
treatise, it will bo found as a part of the y-laj! s-jLitf*printed above. 

14. gal., H. g. v. 187. Fi. has v^laaJI 

16. v_>Li^. On the expressions usod in regard to animals. 


16. On tho difference (between the parts of the human 

body and those of animals). Fi., gal., FI. 


1 For other works upon this subject, see the list in Ahlwardt’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Arabic MSS, in tho Berlin Library, vol. vi. p. 298. 

* For similar compilations of JjCur’&n readings, see Ahlwardt, ibid. i. 
p. 247. 

* Extracts from a MS. of this work were sent in 1854 by Dr. Eli Smith 
to Professor Fleischer, and published by the latter. ZDMO., xii. p. 57. 
(See, also, Klcinere Schri/Un, iii. 471 sg.] The whole has lately beea 
published by tho Catholic press of Beirut and under the superintendence 
of Sa'Id al-gQrf al-Shartunl. To this is attached a tract on " Faults 
of Speech"; which, however, must have originally belonged to the 
book. It is not mentioned in any of the lists or AbQ Zaid’s works. (Cf. 
NOldeke, ZDMO., xlix. p. 820.] 

4 Cf. Fleischer, Kleinere Scftriflen, pp. 35 and 47. 
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IT. o-Ui On the first and fourth forms of the 

verb. Fi., gal., FI., H. IJ. v. 181.' 

18. ~1 v_>lOn peculiar noun formations. Fi., gal., 

FI., H. g. iv. 322. 

10. j ,gH On the hamza. Fi., gal., FI. 

av .A ^,11 . On the influitive. Fi., gal., FI., H. g. v. 151, 574. 

21. On language. Fi., FI. 

22. jj&ji iJlj v^»UJI On expressions used for plants and 

trees. Fi., FI., H. g. v. 162.' 

23. On the combination of letters (?). Mentioned only 
by Fi. 

2i. oLo^UI £ v.jLS'’. On words commencing with Mm; only in FI. 

2ft. tX^.1 Jl yU^. On the singular; only in Fi. 

2ft. oJU Fi. 

27. jVAiJI o*ju Description of the 'Anam treo (soe Fihrist, ii. 

p. 84). Fi. 

23. wLm«* On synonyms ? Fi. 

oo ^ t \ ff ( l[Y] On transitive verbs?? Fi. 

80. v_yJI cjljy-V? On 1,16 nol, lo Arab families, gal., 8u., 

H. g. iii. 84. 

In addition to these, Al-Nndlm mentions a number of other works 
which aro givon in nono of the other authorities; nnd tho subject mat¬ 
ter of wlijoh can only bo guessed at: 

81. y Ufr ^1*1 On the religious bolief of 'Uthmftn? 

32. jJltfj RAy* On mechanics and tho socrot arts?? 

38. On the expressions used for battle and 

war? 

31. p ill Dozy, Suppl. , i. 207. ‘‘Droit d’occupation”?? 

85. iuLj v-jLa^- 

In his Catalogue of tho Arabic MSS. in tho Berlin Library (vol. vi. 
299) Ahlwardt Bpeaks of a vjUaJI vjlitf'by our author. It may per¬ 
haps be a part of No. 2. 


1 Ibn Dureid also wrote on this subject; FlQgel, Gramm. Schulen, p. 
103. Ibn al-QOtiyya, 11 libro dei Verbi, pp. 10, seq. 

5 Ibn Hallik&n : I have seen a fine work of his, a treatise on plants, 
which contained a number of curious passages. 
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The littlo tract published here gets its title ^Ls'from the first 

subject of which it treats. 1 * * 4 But in addition to discussing the names of 
the different kinds of rain and the expressions used in speaking of rain, 
it treats in the same manner of the following subjects: (thunder), 

(lightning), v Ls*'(mist) and a Lx (waters). This last seems to 
have existed —as I said above —as a soparate treatise. Most of the 
material collected in these earlier tracts has found its way into the 
large lexica: Jauhnri, T&j, Lisin, etc. But they aro important in 
studying the history of Arabic lexicography, and in determining the 
value of the work done by these first masters of a scienco whioh has 
been so greatly developed in the Muhammadan Schools. 

I have been able to use only one MS.; and this lma made tho editing 
at onco difficult and risky. But I know of no other in a European 
library. The MS. in tho Blbliothdque Nationals of Paris is numbered 
No. 4281 (old no., Ancien fonds No. 1828), written in the yoar 081 A. H. 
(see fol. 22a) = 1288 A. D. The handwriting is good and clear, and the 
punctuation is given very fully. But in tho course of time, the writ¬ 
ing, especially of the vowols, has bocomo dulled, so that ono is loft at 
times in great doubt. Nor is the MS. itself frco from faults. As this is 
the only MS., I have adhered closely to the original,* making changes 
only whore thore were evident faults; oven then, I have in overy case 
called attention to tho ohange. In order to insuro accuracy, I have 
twice compared my copy with tho manuscript; and through tho kind¬ 
ness of Prof. H. Deronlnnirg the proof was once moro compared (by Mr. 
Concolmann) with tho original. It was Prof. Doronbourg who first 
drew my attention to this tract of Abfi Zaid, and who urged upon mo 
tho desirability of publishing it. 

Tho MS. contains also : 


^jjo '‘LuuiJ! JaA-c ^jL^ 
^ £;A> ^ S ;r *ajLo 

pjjJI tki* 




1 Ibn Dureid also wrote a work upon this subject. Sec W. Wright, 
Opuscula Arabica, Leyden, 1859, pp. 15, eeq.; Berlin Catalogue of Arabic 
MSS., vi. p. 295. Ibn Dureid treats of a number of words mentioned 
in our tract; but I have not thought it necessary to oite each case. 

* I have been able to control a number of readings by the citations 
from another MS. in the Lisin al-'Arab. It would have taken months 
of work to hunt up every citation ; I have done so only when the text 
was suspicious. 

* On Ibn HalawaibI, see Deronbourg, Hebraica, 1894. 

4 Published from this MS. by H. Derenbourg, Le lime des locutions 
vicieuses, in MorgenIdndische Forschunym, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 107, seq. 

* Published from a MS. in Gotha by H. Thorbecke, Ibn Duraid's Kitab 
almalQhin, Heidelberg, 1882. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 

April 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1893. 


Tint Society assembled at Cambridge, in the Room of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University, University 
Hall, on Thursday, April Oth, and was called to order by the 
President, Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, at 3.16 p. m. 

The following members were in attendance at the sessions : 

Babbitt Ferguson Jonkn Mooro, G. F. Thayer 

Berio Framo Kellner More Torroy 

Blorwirth Gilman Lnmnan Multan Word, W. H. 

Ckuuning, Minn Goodwin, 0. J. Lindsay Oort«l Warren, II. 0. 

Cheater Harper, W. R. Lyon Orno Warren, W. F. 

Clark, Mira Haupt Martin Rohmer Winslow 

Dahl Hazard Maodonald Ropee Wright, T. F. 

Dike Higginson Mitchell Stcelo Young 

El well Jackson Moore, C. H. Taylor, J. R. [44] 

The minutes of the Washington meeting were read by the 
Recording Secretary, Prof. Lyon, of Harvard University, and 
accepted by the Society. The report of the Committee of 
Arrangements was submitted in the form of a printed program 
and accepted. 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to- audit the Treasurer’s 
report Rev. Mr. Berle and Prof. Kellner ; and, as aConmiitteo to 

? repare a list of nominations for office for the ensuing year, 
rof. J. Henry Thayer, Prof. George F. Moore, and Prof. 
Elwell. 

The reports of the retiring officors were now in order. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented his accounts and statement to the Society ; and they 
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were referred, with book and vouchers and the evidences of the 
property, to the above named Committee of Audit. The Com¬ 
mittee reported that tile accounts were in due order, and that the 
funds called for by the balances were in the possession of the 
Treasurer. The usual analytical summary of the General 
Account follows : , 

Receipts. 


Balance from old account, April 21,1892. $>132.84 

Assessments (155) paid in for 1892-98.$775.00 

Assessments (88) for other years. 190.00 

Sales of publications. 188.80 

Interest on Publication Fund. 101.17 

Interest on balances of General Account. 14.90 


Total income of tho year.. 1.204.48 

Total receipts for the year. $1,097.27 


Expenditures. 

Journal, xv. 2 (remainder), and distribution.$281.08 

Proceedings, April, 1892 . 820.19 

Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings. 30.00 

Job printing. 10.00 

Postago, express, brokerage, etc. 41.44 


Total disbursements for the year. $051.31 


Credit balance on Gen’l Account, April 0,1898 1,045.90 

$1,097.27 

One life-membership fee has also been received during tho 
year, and is, in accordance with action taken last year, retained 
as capital. The anonymous gift of $1,000 to the Publication 
Fund reported last year has been invested in eight shares of the 
State National Bank, Boston (bought at 126 ; the extra $8 is 
inoluded in tho item of “brokerage” in the above account), and 
is earning at present a trifle over 6 per cent. 

Tho stato of the funds is as follows: 


1892, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradloy Type-fund.$1,816.70 

Interest one year.. 58.18 

1893, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund.$1,369.88 

Amount of Publication-fund. 2,008.00 

1892, July 7, Amount of Life-memborsbip-fuud. 75.00 

Interest to Oct. 12, 1893. .75 

1892, Oct. 12, Amount of Life-memberahip-fund.. $75.75 

1898, April 6, Balance of General Account... $1,045.96 


The bills for Journal xv. 8 havo not yet been presented. 























Reports of the Officers. 
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The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, for the year 
1892-3, is as follows : The accessions to the Society’s library for 
the past year have been 37 volumes, 78 parts of volumes, 99 
pamphlets, and 0 manuscripts (Sanskrit). The titles of all these 
works are included in the list appended to volume xv. of the 
Journal, just completed. The number of titles of printed works 
now in the library is 4,505; of manuscripts, 180. 

The Committee of Publication reported that since the last 
meeting they had published and distributed the following: Jour¬ 
nal, volume xv., number 2 (= pages 143-283), issued Juno 22, 
1802; Proceedings of the Washington meeting of April 21-23, 
1892 (= vol. xv., pages cxli-ccxxx), issued Nov. 28, 1892; and 
finally, Journal, vol. xv., number 3 (= pages 283-322 and ccxxxi- 
ccxlvii and i-v), issued April 3, 1803; in all, 202 pages. 

Professor Lanraan observed that a plan to publish the Journal 
as a quarterly had been strenuously advocated by one or two 
members. lie believed that the Committee of Publication were 
very strongly of the opinion that promptness and frequency of 
issue woro in the highest degree desirable; but that, on the other 
hand (aside from the consideration of expense), the quality of 
the material offered for publication should be the sole deter¬ 
minant of the question whether any given paper should bo 

E rintcd; that the needlessly created necessity of issuing a nuin- 
or upon each quarter-day might make quantity a co-determinant, 
a result for whioh parallels are not far to seek, and which would 
bo most sinooroly to be deprecated. 

Moreover, there are indications—all of the greatest hopo and 
promise—that material of tho most worthy character is already 
forthcoming with increasing abundance, and that tho laboriously 
gathered items of the Sooioty’s income are likely to allow of a 
somewhat extended scale of expenditure for printing. 

Finally, it was noted that tho German Oriental Sooiety is only 
a little younger than our own; that it has between four and five 
hundred contributors to its treasury, or about twice as many as 
have wo; that—what is much more to tho point—tho professed 
Orientalists among its members are far more numerous than 
ours, and that this disparity, through most of the past history of 
our Society, has been much greater than it is ovon now; and 
that, as compared with their splendid achievements—Journal, 
“Abliandlungen,” and miscellaneous works, some soventy-five 
volumes in all—our fifteen volumes of Journal and Proceedings 
is a showing by no means discreditable. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Prof. ‘Lanraan, as 
follows: 

1. They had appointed’ the next regular business meeting of 
the Society to be held on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
next Easter week, March 29, 30, and 31, 1894, or on some one or 
more of those three days, and that they would determine and an¬ 
nounce the place of meeting in due course. 
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2. They had re*appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1893-94, Messrs. Hall, Lanman, G. F. Moore, Peters, and W. D. 
Whitney. 

3. On recommendation of the Librarian they had voted a 
standing annual appropriation of $26 for the binding of books. 

4. They had voted to present the report of the Committee on 
Joint Meetings to the Society, with a recommendation that the 
resolutions proposed by that report be adopted. (See below.) 

6. They bad voted to recommend to the Society for cleotion to 
membership the following persons: 

As Corporate Members: 

Rev. J. L. A merman, New York, N. Y.; 

Mr. Nagoob J. Arbeoly, Now York, N. Y.; 

Mr. Joseph F. Borg, New Brunswick, N. J.; 

Dr. Heinrich C. Bierwirth, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Dr. I. M. Cnsanowicz, Wnshiugton, D. C.; 

Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, Moriden, Conn.; 

Mr. Wm. W. Hustings, Hnvorford, Penn.; 

Rov. Willis Hatfield Hazard, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Rev. Arthur Lloyd, Port Hope, Ontario; 

Mr. Percival Lowoll, Boston, Mass.; 

Prof. Duncan Macdonuld, Hartford, Conn.; 

Mr. Georgo L. Moyors, Now York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Clifford H. Mooro, Andovor, Maas.; 

Mr. Paul Elmor Moro, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Mr. Murray Anthony Pottor, San Francisco, Cal.; 

Mr. James Hardy Ropes, Andover, Maas.; 

Mr. William A. Rosonzwoig, Now York, N. Y.; 

Rov. W. Scott Watson. Jr., Guttcnborg, N. J.; 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. ' 


As Corresponding Mombers: 

Mr. George A. Grierson, Bengal Civil Servico, Howrah, Bengal 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Iloerulo, Madrassah, Calcutta, Bongal; 

Rov. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroominh, Persia; 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, U. S. Cpnsul at Baghdad, Turkey. 

And as Honorary Members: 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, Cambridge, England ; 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany ; 

Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Rome, Italy ; 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, Leyden, Netherlands ; 

Prof. Jules Oppert, Paris, France ; 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, England ; 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, Oxford, England. 
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Time and place of next meeting. 


The report of the Directors being thus finished, the Society 
proceeded to the election of new members; and, ballot being 
had, the above named gentlemen were duly elected. 

Mr. Talcott Williams, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to confer with several Societies for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a common time and place of meeting, presented a written report 
embodying the following resolutions: 

Raiolved, That the Directors of this Society be requested to make 
arrangements with any of the following Societies, to wit: 

The American Philological Association ; 

The Arcluoologio.nl Institute of America ; 

The Anthropological Society of Washington : 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis; 

Tho Modern Language Association of America ; 

The American Folklore Society : 

Tho American Dialect Society— 

or any other Societies of a similar purpose, for a joint meeting in con¬ 
nection with tho next annual meeting of this Society. 

Resolved, That the Directors have authority** to appoint a meeting of 
this Society cither in tho Christinas vacation of 1898-94, the Easter 
vacation of 1894, or tho Christmas vacation of 1894-5, if an alteration 
from tho usual date be necessary in ordor to securo a joint meeting. 

The resolutions were adopted, and tho Committee, Messrs. 
Williams, Ilaupt, and Lamnan, continued over for another year. 

Tho following names of recently deceased members of tho 
Society were reported: 

Dr. Thomas Chase, of Providonco, R. I.; 

Brinton Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia, Penn.; 

Mr. Gcorgo E. Eby, of Philadelphia, Penn.; 

Dr. Andrew P. Pcnlwdy, of Cambridge, Mass. 


On Friday morning, Professors Elwoll, G. F. Moore, and Thayer, 
as the Committee on the nomination of Officers, reported. Dr. 
Ward having intimated his desire not to stand for re-election, 
on account of tho pressure of his other duties, which made 
it impracticable for him to give to the position such time and 
care as bo felt that it demanded, the Committee nominated as 
President of the Society, Pres. D. C. Gilman; as Vice-President, 
in Mr. Gilman’s place, Dr. Ward; and as Vice-President, in 
place of the late Dr. Peabody, Prof. Toy; and for the remaining 
offices, the incumbents of the preceding year. The gentlemen so 
nominated were elected. The Board lor 1863-94 is accordingly 
as follows: 


•In accordance with tlio palpable intention of this resolution, it should road 
“ Directors bo requested to appoint,” etc. 
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President— Pros. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents— Dr. William Ilayes Ward, of New York; Prof. G. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 
Corresponding Secretary— Prof. C. R. Lanmau, of Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary— Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer— Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 
librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors —The o Hi com above named : and. Professors Bloomfield and 
Unapt, of Baltimore; Mr. Tnlcott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. K. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothinglmm, of Princoton; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of Now York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 


Tho session of Thursday afternoon was hold at the Room of 
tho Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University. Soon 
after assembling, tho Society took a brief recess, while tea was 
sorved in the office of the Dean of Harvard College. Upon ad¬ 
journment, some of the members went to the house of Prof. Toy 
and others to the house of Prof. Lanmau, for supper and an in¬ 
formal evening gathering. 

Tho session of Friday morning was held in the houso of tho 
Treasurer, Mr. Warren. This is tho same house in which tho 
Sooioty used to assemble in tho days of Professor Reek, who 
formerly lived in it. At tho close of tho morning session, upon 
the invitation of Mr. Warren, tho members of tho Sooioty took 
thoir luncheon at his house. 

Tho session of Friday aftornoon (April 7) was held in the 
Library of tho American Academy, in Boston. This meeting 
was on tho preciso fiftieth anniversary of tho first meeting of the 
incorporated Society, whioh was called to moot at tho houso of 
Mr. John J. Dixwell, No. 5 Allston street, Boston, at three o’clock, 
Friday afternoon, April 7, 1843. The annivorsory meeting was 
devoted to rominisconces of tho founders and of the history of 
the Society, contributed by Dr. Ward, Prof. Lamhan, Prof. 
Thayer, Rev. Henry L. Jonks, Prof. G. F. Moore, and Prof. 
Lyon. 

Twenty-one members of tho Society dined and spoilt the even¬ 
ing together at the Parker House. 

Saturday morning’s session was held in Claflin Hall of Boston 
University, Somerset street, Pres. W. F. Warren of Boston Uni¬ 
versity acting as Chairman. During the session, Col. T. W. 
Higginson gave some very interesting reminiscences of Theodore 
Parker and Charles Beck. On motion, there were passed votes 
of thanks to Harvard University, the American Academy, and 
Boston University, as also to Messrs. Lanmau, Toy, and Warren, 
for the various kind offices which had contributed to make the 
meeting a pleasant and successful one. At the close of tho final 
session, twenty-six persons were present, all being members of 
the Society. The Society adjourned at quarter before one o’clock. 


jBaupt, Neio edition of the Hebrew Old Testament. vii 

Tho following communications were presented: 

1. On a now critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament ;* by Professor Paul Ilaupt, of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

The first part of the new edition of The Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment contains the nobrew text of tho Book of Job, with notes by 
Professor Siegfried of the University of Jena. Tho Hebrew text fills 27 
pages, and tho Critical Notes 21. With the exception of the portions writ¬ 
ten in prose, namely tho prologue (chapters 1-2) and tho epilogue (42. 
7-17), uh well ns tho introductory versos prefixed to the discourses of 
Elihu (c. 32. 1-0), the text is printed aux'/Mv, in double columns. The 
composite structure of the Book of Job is illustrated by the use of three 
different colors. Tho original port ions of tho poem aro printed in black 
without any additional coloring, while subsequent additions are placed 
in blocks of different colors, namely blue, red, or green : blue indicat¬ 
ing parallel compositions ; red, corrective interpolations conforming 
the seeches of Job to the spirit of tho orthodox doctrino of retribu¬ 
tion ; and green indicating polemical interpolations direoted against 
the tendency of the poem. The Elihu speeches (chapters 32-37) aro 
given in a special appendix printed in green. Lator interpolations 
and glosses are relegated from the toxt and appear in the foot-notes. 

The .traditional order has often l»con changed to restore tho proper 
sequence. After c. 13.1-27 tlioro follows for instance o. 14. 4, 8, 0,18, IB, 
10, 17, 1, 2; 13. 28; 14. 0, 7-13, 14, 18-22, etc. In order to facilitate 
references to verses appearing out of tho traditional order, there has 
boon appended a Concordance, giving tho rocoivcd arrangement of tho 
versos and tho corresponding pages and verses of tho now edition. For 
tho sake of clearness, the whole text has boon divided into paragraphs 
wherever tho change of subject scorned to require it. 

Tho emendations ndoptod (cn. 600) aro not given in the notes, tut iu 
Grftctz’sf posthumous work, but appeal- in the text. They are all care¬ 
fully indicated by special diacritical marks, showing in overy case 
where the Qfrf. has been adopted instead of tho Ktohtb ; whether the 
now reading involves merely n dopartnro from the Musoretic points ora 
different division of the consonantal text, whether it is conjectural or 
based on the authority of tho ancient Versions. Doubtful words are 
marked with notes of interrogation, lacuna; aro indicated by * * * .* *, 
and hopelessly corrupt passages by . . . . : the received text in such 


* The Sacred Books of the Old Testament. A critical edition of the Hobrow text, 
printed in colors, with note®, by eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and Amorica, 
editod by Paul Ilaupt. Part 17: The Book of Job. By C. Siegfried. Leipzig: 
J. C. Ilinriclis’sclio Buchliandlung; Baltimore: Tho Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

f Emendationes in plcrosjttc Sacra Scriptura Veteris Testaments libros secundum 
voterum vereiones nec non auxiliis criticis cretoris adhibitis. Auctore H. Graotx. 
.Ex rolicto dehincti auctoris manuscripto ed. Guil. Bacher. Breslau, 1892. Now 
York: Gustav B. Stcchort. 
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cases being given in the notes appended. The Hebrew text lias been 
left unpointed except in ambiguous cases. 

The Notes contain brief philological justifications of the emendations 
adopted, with constant references to the ancient Versions ns well ns to 
modern critics. Above all. Men’s well-known book * * * § is cited through¬ 
out tho Notes. It has not been deemed necessary to classify all the 
divergences exhibited by the ancient Versions. As a rulo, tkero have 
been recorded only those variations on tho authority of which an 
emendation has been adopted by the editor of tho book. The Hebronr 
text is cited in tho Notes according to the pages and linos of tho new 
edition. But it is proposed to add in tho subsequent parts, in tho outer 
margin, the number of the chapters and verses, in order to facilitate 
references as much as possible. The English translation of tho Notes 
has been most carefully prepared by Professor It. E. Br fin now, of tho 
University of Heidelberg. 

The chief aim of tho new edition of tho Hebrow text iB to furnish 
the philological foundation for our now translation of tho Bible now in 
courso of preparation. The edition of tho Ilebrow text exhibits tho 
reconstructed text on tho basis of which tho new translation has been 
prepared by tho qontributors. At tho some time, it is hoped that tho 
edition will provo useful for the class-room. It will savo the instructor 
much time in giving in a brief and distinct form the critical analysis of 
tho book in question. It will moreover have a most wholesome offect 
on the student, in forcing him to read unpointed Hebrew,+ a practice 
which, unfortunately, is too much neglected in most of our Universities 
and Theological Seminaries. But, above all, I hopo our now edition 
will becomo an indispensable help for all Hebraists who study the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view. It will show tho studont at a 
glance whether tho rccoivod text is unquestionably corroct, whether a 
passage is original or a subsequent addition. Thus it will, I think, place 
not only the historical but also the grammatical and lexicographical 
study of the Old Testament on a now basis.t A good deal of space is 
taken up in our Hebrow grammars and dictionaries with tho explanation 
of unusual forms and words.g Most of these will be found eliminated 
in our edition. 

The munificence of Jacob H. Scliiff, Esq., of Now York, to whom 
Harvard University is indebted for the new Semitic museum, has 
enabled us to place the new edition within the reach of all students. 
Though the work is perhaps the most sumptuously gotten up Hebrew 
book ever published, the parts will be sold, in handsome covers, at tho 
nominal price of about $1.00. Bibliophiles will be glad to learn that 


* Das Gedicht von Hiob. Hcbr&isehor Toxt, kritisch bonrboitet and Qborsotet, 
nebst sachlicher und kritischor Einloitung, von Adalbert Mcrx. Jena, 1871. 

t We must remember that a pointed Semitic text prejudices tho reader. Tho 
adding of the vowels is a semi-interprotation. 

t CC the remarks of Paul do Lagardo prelixod to the second part of his Orien- 
talia, Gottingen, 1880. 

§ Cf. Stade’s LeJirbuch dor lubr. Grammatik (Leipzig, 1879), p. vi. 
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there will be an ddition dc luxe, limited to 100 copies, printed on the 
most costly hand-mado Dutch paper, in a beautiful ornamental binding 
specially designed for the work by Professor Stroohl, of Vienna, who 
also has designed the now ornamental headings and tail-pieces for the 
Hebrow text. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words about an objection 
that will most likely bo raised against our new edition. Some people 
will say, I presume, that the critical analysis is more or loss subjective, 
that thero is not a gonoral consensus of opinion concerning the depart¬ 
ures from the received text, oven among the most competent Biblical 
scholars; perhaps none save tho editor of tho book in question will 
beliovo in his reconstruction of tho text. Now it is undoubtedly true 
that in n great many cases wo cannot as yet givo tho final dictum of 
science. Liko all progressive research, Biblical criticism is in a state 
of fluctuation. A student who uses our uew edition must roly on his 
own judgment. Wo cannot expect to find tho final solution of all diffi¬ 
culties at once. Wo must be satisfied to recognize tho difficulties as 
such, to realize that the received text and tho traditional ordor is not 
intact. If we do not always hit tho mark in reconstructing tho text, 
wo may find somo comfort in tho maxim, which I at least adhere to, 
that tho probably right is preferablo to tho undoubtedly wrong. Ultra- 
conservatism bars all progress. A man who is afraid of making a mis¬ 
take had bettor not write on tho Biblo*—or, for that matter, on any * 
scientific subject at all. Nor do I think that honest work can do any 
harm to the causo of roligion. It is a pity to think that faith and rea¬ 
son should be incompatible. Henson is a divine gift. Lot us exeroiss 
it, but (as I stated in the first programme of our work)f with tho vore- 
cundia duo to tho venerablo documents whioh form tho basis of our 
faith. 

2. On n modern reproduction of the eleventh tablet of tho 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic and a new fragment of tho Chaldean 
account of tho Deluge ; by Professor Ilaupt. 

Tho Johns Hopkins Press lias now on sale a few plaster casta of a 
modern reproduction of tho Chaldean Flood Tablet, i. c. the eleventh 
tablet of tho so-called Izdubar or GilgameshJ Legends, commonly 
known under the name of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. The casts 
have been most carefully made by one of the modelers of the U. S. 

* C£ tho conclusion of B. Duhm’s preface to his comraontary on Isaiah 
(Gottingen, 1892), p. iv. 

f See Johns Hopkins Univorelty Circulars, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. 89, § 16. 

{ For tho namo GilgameS = TtXyafiot (Ad. n. an. xii. 21), cf. Dr. Caaacowicz’s 
note in No. 98 of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, p. 91. Mark Lidrbarski 
(ZA. vii. 110: cf. ibid. 327) suggests that tho name of Nimrod’s ancestor SleovOpoc 
L e. Jasisatra or Atraxaeis, may be identical with tho Arabic , who lives 

at tho confluence of the two great rivers cf. Koran, 

Sura 18, v. 69 il.). For the namo Atrazasis see Jkttrage tur Assyriohgie, ii. 401. 

vol. xvi. n 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C., from a clay tablet which I 
caused to be prepared some months ago by Rev. Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund. 
of Rosslau, near Dessau, Germany. The plaster has been colored 
throughout so as to give the casts the appearance of real baked cunei¬ 
form clay tablets. The color is about the same as in the two fragments 
of the first column of the Flood Tablet (R M 2. II. 300 and 388) which I 
discovered in 1882,* or in the fragment of the Daily Telegraph Collec¬ 
tion (D. T. 42), containing a different recension of the account of the 
Dolugo.f 

Our tablet has the size of the largest Deluge fragment known In the 
Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum as K 2252. A diagram 
showing tho dimensions of this fragment is given on p. 132 of my edi¬ 
tion. This fragment, which I refer to ns Deluge Tablet A, has Inmmi 
pieced together out of about 20 small pieces. Tho reverse, for instance, 
iH composed of 15 different plooc*4 The text engraved on our modern 
Flood Tablet is the same ns the one given on plates 184-140 of my edi¬ 
tion. It is based on tho fragments of 18 different copies)! of tho Deluge 
Tablet now preserved in the British Museum. With the help of these 
duplicates tho toxt can bo almost completely restored. The only passa¬ 
ges where wo have rather extensive lacunas now aro in tho lower part 
of the first column, and in tho lines describing tho building of the ves- 
, sol in tho upper part of tho second column, as well as tho lines 
describing tho coming of tho Flood in the lower parts of tho second 
column ; tho beginnings of some linos in tho fifth column, and the ends 
of some lines in tho first paragraph of the sixth column. Unless wo 
recover some now frngmonto, wo shall never bo ablo to complete the 
text. 

I have reason to beliovo that there aro still a number of unknown 
Dolugo fragments in the collection of tho British Museum. Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches, than whom there is nono more familiar with the treasures 
of the Assyrian collections in tho British Museum, was kind enough to 
sond mo some time ngo a new fragment of the Flood Tablet, which ho 
discovered on August 12th, 1891. It bears the number HI. 2-4, 400. 
The collection 81. 2-4 (f. e. received at the British Museum April 2d. 
1881 ) seems to have come from tho same plnco os the tablets of tho 
Kouyunjik collection.! Mr. Pinches wrote me that ho had not boon 
able to find out whether tho now piece joined any of the other Deluge 
fragments. I am inclined to think that it belongs to No. 04 on p. 128 
of my edition, i. e. 81, 2-4, 200; but of course, this can only l>e settled 
after an inspection of the two fragments. 


* See my Akkadische Spraehe (Berlin, 1883), p. xli. 
f Cf. Schrader's kat* 67, n. 2; Deli Uracil, Assyr. WSrterbuch, p. 143, n. 12. 
t See tho engraving iu Goo. Smith's Chaldean Account of Qatais (Loudon, 1880), 
p. 9 (German ed. p. 10), or Kaulon's Assyrian und Babylonian (Freiburg, 1891), p. 
1C9. A new pieco of the reverse, which was found a few ycare ngo, is publishes! 
on p. 124 of my edition. $ C'f. plates 05-131 of my edition. 

| Cf. C. Borold, Die ThontafeUaiamlungtH des British Museum, iu the Sitmngs- 
btrichU dcr Berliner Academie, phil.-liist. Clause, July 5, 1888, p. 7, 51. 
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Suupt } Modern reproduction of the Nimrod Epic tablet. 

The new fragment, though very small (ca. lj> x -J in.), contains 5 
variants to 11. 189-145 of my edition : viz.. Its instead of li-is in appalie 
4 I beheld.’ 1. 189; the upright wedge for the preposition a-na at the 
beginning of 1.141; in 1.148. the phonetic complement -a is omitted 
after the number 2 (= Sand ); in 1.145, we have the accusative xaXZa 
(character OAR) instead of xax* * * § u 'fifth.'* If 81.2-4, 460 joins 81. 2-4, 
290, tin' plural kibrtlti ‘regions’ would be written defective in 1. 189, 
just as the infinitive kaMldt ‘ arrival ’ is written defective in 1.180 on 
81. 2-4, 296. Lines 148 and 144. ns well as II. 148 and MO, form but one 
lino ooch on the now fragment, as well as on tho Deluge Tablets A and 
(J* (and I).+ 

These graphic variations are not of much consequence, but in 1. 140 
wo read on the new fragment, instead of ana li ta-a-an itclA nayft 
1 after 12 double hourst there appeared an island ’}}, ana J4 ta-a-un etc., 
i. 6. 'nfter 14 double hours there appeared an island.' Tho number 12 
is only preserved on Deluge Tablet B, i. c. K 3875 (p. 109, 1. 81 of my 
edition). Tills variation is not surprising.; fragment 1 exhibits a num¬ 
ber of peculiar readings : e. y. ina nilrub niaslUiln 1.120, and iabbdiiaptd- 
Ainu instead of katmtl; rddu after *4ru in 1. 129 ; and in 1. 189 a-ab-iia = 
fdmdu"'| follows immediately after kibrdti. 

I givo here a reproduction of tho now fragmont, baaed on the copy 
kindly sent mo by Mr. Pinches. 



* Cf. IV* 6, 22; xaSi Su stands for xanSu (IV*, additions ad pi. 6G, 1. 5) = zamSu, 
Just as SiunSit 'his nwno' occasionally appears as AiiAt (IV* 12, rev. 32, n. 20). 

t Cf. p. 133 of iny odition. 

\ See Jonson in his roviow of TulIquiBt'fl SpracJie tier Contracte Mibuwt'id's, 
ZA. vi. 348. 

§ Seo Mcissnor, AUbabyl. Privatrecht (Leipzig, 1893), p. 124. Cf. tlic name of 
the Klainito city Xaytlu (DoliUseli, Paradittt , p. 324). 

| Deluge Tnblol B has In 1.133 appalsd-ma tdmata 1 1 behold tho boa.’ A and I, 
however, rend tam-ma instead of ta-mada, and this tam ua cannot be explained 
as a masculine form of tdmdu ( Beitr . *. Assyr. i. 135). I think it should bo read 
tid-nui = nOHN 'land.' It is possiblo tliat wo should also read udmu iustead 
of llmu in 1. 119, udmu uUA ana itti Ib-ittlr-ma, although tho frequent occurrence 
of time uliati etc. (PeliKsch, AW. 449) seems to be in fuvor of tho rending fimu. 
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Our reproduction of tho Flood Tablet is intended especially for use in 
academic classes, to enable students who have not access to original 
tablets to study tho cuneiform writing. An accompanying statement 
gives explicit directions for the making and engraving of clay tablets, 
based on various experiments made by Dr. Zehnpfund, who is undoubt¬ 
edly the most skilful modern cuneiform scribe. He engraved, for 
instance, the cuneiform congratulatory tablet which tiro contributors 
of our Assyriologische Bibliothck presented to tho head of tho ilrm of 
J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, at tho centennial anniversary of the Ilrm.* ITo 
also ongraved the text of the legend of the demon katkii printed in tho 
famous menu of the Stockholm Congress of Orientalista.t A photo¬ 
graph of this tablet will bo published in the Transactions of tho Con- 
gross.* A copy of tho Stockholm Congress tablet is exhibited in tho 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania, as well as in tho U. S.‘ 
National Musoum. Some notes on the subject uro published in tho 
Roport on tho Section of Oriental Antiquities in tho U. S. National 
Museum, priuted in the Smithsonian Reports for 1800, p. 180. 

[Postscript. A note from Mr. Pinches, just received, informs mo that 
my conjecture regarding the now Deluge fragment is right; 81,2-4, 
460 joins 81, 2-4, 200. Ana 14 ta-a-an in 1. 140 is also perfectly clear.] 

3. On recent studies in Hindu grammar; by Professor 
VV. D. Whitney, of Yalo University, New Haven, Conn. 

An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full olsowhore (in tho 
Amer. Journal of Philology, vol. xiv.), is as follows: 

In Mny, 1884, I read before the Society a paper entitled " On the 
study of Hindu grammar and tho study of Sanskrit" (it was published 
in abstract in tho Proceedings, and in full in tho Amer. Joum. Philol., 
vol. v.), intended to point out tho true place and value of tho gram¬ 
matical division of the Sanskrit literature. Since then have appeared 
a number of contributions to knowledge in that department, by two 
younger scholars, at that time unknown, and these it is proposed to 
examine briefly. 

Tho first, published in Bezzenbergor’s Bcitrtlge zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, vols. x. and xi., 1885 and 1880, has for titlo 
“ the case-system of tho Hindu grammarians compared with tho use of 
the cases in the Aitnroya-Bruhnmna," and is a doctorate-dissertation 
by B. Liobich (now privat-docenl at Breslau). Its first part was a 
digest of Pfipini’s rules as to the case-uses, and was very welcome, ns a 
contribution to tho easier understanding of histreatmont of ono import¬ 
ant subject. In the second part, the author arranges under the Puuinean 
scheme all the facts of case-use in tho Br&hmapa mentioned : a careful 

* Cf. Johns ITopkins University Circulars, No, 98, Mny, 1892, p. 92. 

f Menu du diner offert au VHP Congrl* International des Orientalist#, Stock¬ 
holm, lo “ Sept. 1889. 

11 have seen the photograph, but I do not know when tho Transactions of tho 
Semitic Section P will bo published. I uudorstand that tho first volume of tho 
Transactions of tho Stockholm Congress, containing tho papers of tho Islamitic 
Section I“, has just been issued. 
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and creditable piece of work. Tire results of the comparison are pre¬ 
cisely what we, knowing well the relation of the Brahmaiia language 
to the classical language, should expect to find them; there is gen¬ 
eral agreement, with plenty of special differences. Nothing indicates 
in the slightest degree any particular relation between Prim’s system 
and this text. The general conclusion is that the native case-syntax, in 
spite of its striking defects of theory, is a fairly good practical scheme; 
the great grammarian comes out of the trial with credit. The author, 
however, mistakenly adds to his work the secondary title “ a contribu¬ 
tion to the syntax of the Sanskrit language," and this it plainly is not; 
we sec hero another example of the too common misapprehension that 
what illustrates Pflnini oasts light upon Sanskrit. Of the author’s own 
summary of results, the only item to Iki approved, as really following 
from the investigation, is that "the doctrine of Mtfni reposes upon a 
careful and acute observation of the actual language : and this ought 
not to have required proof. Better, also, "of an actual language, 
since PAninl'fl care and acuteness are less inquestion than the char¬ 
acter of the tongue ho represents. That that tongue was especmlly a 
book-language, a- the author’s further remarks seem to indicate that 
he regards it, is doubtless an untenable viow. 

Four years later, iu the samo Journal (Bozzouborger s Beitrage otc., 
vol. xvi., 1890), a kindred subject is taken up by Dr. R. Otto Franko 
(now privaMocmt at Berlin), in a paper entitled "' the <»«******* * 
Punini compared with the use of the cases in Pah and in the A^oka 
inscriptions." The author builds upon Liobtch s foundation, looking 
in the later dialects mentioned for agreement with the 1 aninoan 
scheme as drawn out by the latter, and finding as much of was reason¬ 
ably to bo expected, besides, in other department* of syntax, n curious 
coincidence or two which were beyond expectation As tho ground | 8 
loss worked over, his harvest of new fucts is fuller than that of 
Liobich. Ills general views as to Pilpini and his Sanskrit Mjjm open to 
criticism. He greatly exaggerates the importance of Liebiol • articles, 
and writes as if it wore possible for any reasonable persons to Imagine 
that the Altareya-Br&hmana, or the PAH and the maGriptiona wcro tho 
exclusive, or the principal, basis of PApm.’s rules; or hatPMnJ may 
have “ collected the phenomena of very diverse dialects, and fuse< 
them together into an integral whole." 

But the question as to what Pacini's language really was is approached 
again by Dr. Franke under the heading " what is Sanskrit? in Bezzen- 
borger’s Beitrdge, vol. xvii. (1891; but the article is dated at the end 
Nov., 1889). The first half of the discussion turns on the question 
what Pi^ini moans by bMsci, aud reaches the very plausible conclusion 
that it is no Pr&krit, but unapproved Sanskrit. °f the second ha^ the 
result is that " Pfipini’s Sanskrit is accordingly in the main bMfO. 
And yet, on the other hand, it is neither bh &yd nor agiving(languag t *. 
which is not very clear. It is quite unaccountable that these^authors 
take no notice of the dramas, which set before us a B^tc of lnngs 
unquestionably at one time a real one, when educated people talk 


•r 
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Sanskrit and uneducated Prakrit. That is precisely the present char¬ 
acter of Sanskrit, tiic spokpn and written tongue of the educated class ; 
that lias been its diameter for over 2000 yearn; and that must have 
been its character at the beginning, when the distinction of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit first arose. That it was originally a vernacular is a matter 
of course, though one soon stiffened and made somewhat unnatural by 
grammatical handling; it was the tongue which Pilnini and his like 
themselves Hpoke, and which they thought alone worthy to bo spoken 
by others-of which, therefore, they tried to lay down tin; laws. In 
his conspectus of the views of vnrious scholars upon the subject, 
Frankc quotes a very old statement of Weller’s, to the effect that " the 
development of Sanskrit and of the Prakrit dialects out of their com¬ 
mon sourco, the Indo-Arynn mother-tongue, went on with alwolute 
contemporaneousness (vnlM/lndiy ylciclizeitio)." lbit this seem* scion- 
tiflcully untenable. It would imply, for example, that attO (or uppil) 
and (itmtl, that pakkhitta and that hodu an.l Uiuratn, and 

their like, are contemporaneous developments, while it is clear that the 
former in each enso is tho altered representative of the latter, than 
which nothing older and more original is attainable ovon by linguistic 
inference on Indian soil. The great mass of Prrtkrit words, forms, 
constructions imply the corresponding Sanskrit ones as a stago through 
which they havo themselves passed. That here and there exceptions 
ure mot with, altered items of which the original is not found in Sans¬ 
krit, or is found in Vcdic Sanskrit, is without any significance what¬ 
ever against the mass. The history of dialects bIiowh no dialect 
descended en bloc from an oldor ono, and such exceptions might 
equally bo rolled on to prove Italian and French "absolutely contem¬ 
poraneous " with Latin. 

In tho samo year (1801), Dr. Liebich published a valuablo collection of 
studies entitled "Pflyini: a contribution to tho knowledgo of Sanskrit 
literature and grammar" (8vo., 104 pp.). Tho first study, or chapter, 
deals with Pilyim’s period, reviewing briofly tho opinions of scholars, 
and, without bringing forward now evidence, arriving nt tho date 
"after Buddha and before Christ" ns a meroly probablo conclusion. 
The second treats of PApini’s chief successors and commentators, as to 
whom much the samo chronological uncertainty prevails. Tho third 
is an attempt to find his placo in the literature, by a now method, a sta¬ 
tistical one : the author counts off a thousand successive personal 
verb-forms in four works, tho Aitnreya-Brfilmmna, tho B r Iiad-Amn- 
yaka, two G r hya-Satras, and the Bhagavad-CHtii. and applies to them 
tho rules of the native grammar, to see how many nnd what of them 
arc against rule. Tho test is made with creditable learning and indus¬ 
try, and the results are interesting, but really illustrative only, as 
bringing to light nothing that was not well known before. The mat- 
ter is one to which the statistical method is not very well suited ; this 
is decidedly more in place in the secondary inquiries raised in chapters 
six and seven, where it is cleverly shown tlujt the last chapters of the 
Aitareya-Brflhmapa are of later origin than the rest (as already 
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believed, on other grounds), while the whole substance of the B V ha<l- 
Aranyakn is fairly homogeneous. It is much to be regretted that, 
instead of the acknowlcdgedly late Bhagavad-GItft, the author did not 
select as example of the epic language some part of the Mahabhumtu 
which could plausibly he regarded as belonging to its original nucleus 
Thu fourth chapter, headed " PA&ini's relation to the language of India, 
is chieflv made up of a review of the opinions of other scholars as to 
tin* position of Punini’s Sanskrit among the dialects of India, the 
author adding a statement of the results of his statistical examination 
as his own view ; nml h«- closes with a now and wholly unacceptable 
general clnshillcation of the entire Issly of dialects. He makes three 
principal divisions: pre-classical, classical, and post-classical. To the 
first lie assigns only the language of tho Vodic saiiihitAs, the mantra- 
dialect; the second he makes include the BrAhmapa and Sfttra an- 
mingc (which he lmd elsewhere shown to l>o notably older than Pnnini), 
together with “the doctrine of Pfli.iniand in the third he puts, 
along with the epic or extra-Paninean, all tho literature which we 
have been accustomed to call “classical," by KulidAsa and the rest! 
I.iebich’s classical "doctrine of PAyini" can only include, besides 
PAnini's grammar itself, what in my former |>ni»er I called "the non¬ 
existent grammarians’ dialect." because nothing had ever boon written 
in it; Liebich now acknowledges that this and tho real language of the 
literature ovon bolong to different primary periods of the history of 
Indian languago-wliich is more than I had over ventured to clnim! 

Just half of Dr. Liebich’s volume is occupied by two so-cnllcd Appen¬ 
dixes, containing digests of tho teachings of tho native grammar in 
regard to tho voice-inflection of tho verbal roots (as active or middle or 
both), and to the formation of feminine declensional stems. These are, 
in my opinion, the substantially valuable part of the work exemplify¬ 
ing what needs to bo done for all tho various subjects included In the 
grammar; and tho next step must be to comparo tho schemes with the 
facts of tho literary language, in order to see what are tho differences 

and to infer their reason. . . , . 1 . 

There is left for notice only the fifth chupter, in which the author 
attempts to answer the objections of my former paper to thrusting the 
grammarians* Sanskrit on our attention in place of the real Sanskrit of 
«ho literature. The first point, that of the twelve hundred ungenuine 
roots in the dhatupatha, he, after the manner of the students of the 
native grammar in general, slips lightly over, with the suggestion of 
possible interpolations since Piiymi’s ti.ne-ns if that relieved of respon- 
ribmty tho native grammatical system as it lies before us, or as if 
interpolation could explain the increase of eight or nine hundred roott 
to over two thousand I TUI this increase is accounted for (if it ever 
can be), it becomes the admirers of tho Hindu grammar to speakin 
humble tones. It is equally difficult to suppose that P«?m. should 
have accepted the whole list and that any one snould have thrust in 
the false roots, undetected and unhindered since ^F«o . 

As to the middle periphrastic perfect and the middle precative, Dr. 
Liebich says nothing that changes at all their aspect as stated by me . 
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that they are formations “ sporadic in the early language, and really 
extinct in the later, but erected by the grammarians into a regular part 
of overy verb-system.” And the same is true in its way of the second¬ 
ary passives. How much shadow of excuse Panini may have had for 
giving to them tho value he does i6 a secondary question. Prayoktfise 
at TS. ii. 0.2 s is, in my opinion, shown to bo 1st sing., and not 2d, by 
tho occurrence of tc in the sentence with it; the isolated and wholly 
anomalous yatfihe of TA. i. 11. 4 may bo conjectured to be a corrupt 
reading, and the sole foundation of tho grammarians’ 1st singular. 

In excuse of Pfiyini's two rules (viii. 3. 78, 79) defining when (llivam 
and tf/ite are to bo used in 2 d pi. mid., the author first suggests, without 
carrying out and either accepting or rejecting, the tlioory of a misinter¬ 
pretation by tho later grammarians: the sign iiy has two very different 
posaiblo meanings; and it is uncertain what elomonts of tho first rule aro 
earried over by implication into tho second. These ambiguities aro to 
the discredit of tho grammar; especially tho second, which is a por- 
vading one : in numberless ensos we know not what a Panincan rulo 
means until wo know from tho literature what it ought to moan, and 
then interpret it accordingly. Next it is pointed out that, after all, 
and dh are very little different, and perhaps Pfiyini's ear failod some¬ 
times to distinguish thorn properly l This virtually gives away tho 
whole cose, making Pfiyini’s word worthless not only here but in every 
other question of euphony; oven I hovo novor charged him with any¬ 
thing so bad as that. Finally, Liobich doubts of tho connection of enuso 
and offect in matters of Innguago; we might proporly expect to find 
<fh sometimes without any reason for it. Tho utter futility of tho whole 
reply is pnlpablo. Pfiylni lays down a distinct statement as to when 
dh and when <Jh is to bo used; and he makes the difforenco depond 
upon a circumstance which evidently can havo no bearing upon it; and 
all the (few) facts of tho liternturo are against him. As for his 
inclusion of tho porfcct ending dhinj in tho samo rulo, that could havo 
reason only if tho original and proper form-of tho endings were sdhvam 
and edhve; and, if that were so, wo should find <jJi in forms of tho pres- 
ent-systom also. 

Passing over certain topics in my paper (tho most important of thorn 
being the grammarious’ derivation of tho reduplicated aorist from tho 
causative stem instead of from the root), Dr. Licbich takes up finally 
the defenso of Pfiyini’s classification of compounds, and especially of 
tho 8o-callod avyaylbhdva class of adverbial compounds, regarded ns 
primary, and coordinate with copulative, determinative, and possessive. 
According to him, the true fundamental principle of classification is 
furnished by tho syntactical relation of the two members of tho com¬ 
pound to one another: in the determinatives, the former member is 
dependent on tho latter; in the copulatives, both are coordinate ; in 
the possessives, both are alike dependent on a word outside the com¬ 
pound, which they qualify adjectively; then, finally, in the adverbial 
(e. g. atimdtram ' excessively,’ fiomati ‘ beyond’ and mdtrd ‘ mensure’), 
the latter 1 member is dependent on the former. Calling the dependent 
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element mi nun and the other phi*, wo thus have the scheme minnt- 
2 >Iua,jilns-jtlus. minus-minus, nnd plus-minus, which is plainly exhaus¬ 
tive : no more aro (MMsihle; no fewer nre consistent with complete¬ 
ness. The scheme is thus (Imwn out by some of the later grammarians, 
though not expressly by Pfmini himself; hut Licbich is confident that 
the latter knew and acknowledged it, laiing hindered from its full 
adoption by considerations of brevity : brevity, it may be added, being 
in his text-book well known to l>e the leading consideration, to which 
everything else is to lie sucriliml—lo 11 s hardly u recommendation of 
the work, lint it has never been found. I Imlieve, that the facts of 
language could Is* successfully treated mathematically ; and so it seems 
to lie here. Them is no such thing us a plus-mimis class of com]M>umls, 
and perhaps I’aaini was aOUter than his successors (including our 
author) in seeing that this is the ease. Not that there is no pltu-fninus 
relation between the elements of uti-mfltrnm ; but so there is a minuv- 
plu* relation between those of the possessive mahilMhn 'having' great 
arms.' As the conversion of the latter to adjective value overrides 
tho internal relation and makes the whole minus-minus, so does also 
the conversion of the former to adverb value. Calling tho udjootivo- 
making Influence 11 , and the adverb-making b, then, if ( minus-plus )“ = 
iniuuH-minus, certainly Iplus-mlnusf minus-minus os well. In vory 
fact, however, atimiUnnn Is the adverbially used aeons, neut. of tho 
adjective utimiltm ' excessive'; and so, I confidently hold, aro by 
origin all its fellows: ami the augaylUMva stands ut a doublo remove 
from plus-minus value. The assorted primary class is not oven a sub- 
clnss, but only 0110 group in a list of utterly hoterogonoous cbarnctor. 

At the close of his chapter. Dr. Liuhich, conceiving liimsolf to have 
refuted mo everywhere, compassionates me for not linving mndo a 
happier selection of points for objection. I, on the contrary, fool quito 
satisfied with them, ns having withstood imdninaged ull his attacks ; 
hut I am willing to add one more, which, indeed, he urgeson my atten¬ 
tion. JIo, namely, lifts up liunds of horror (p. fll) at mo for pronounc¬ 
ing (in my 8kt. Ur.) soinotldng "barbarous" which PAyini teaches. 
The matter alluded to is the formation of comimratlve and superlative 
predications by adverbial endings : thus, daildti ‘ ho gives,’ daddtita - 
rdm ‘ lie gives more,' tlu/UUitamilm ' he gives most ’—precisely as if ono 
were to say in Greek Aifat/rr/iuv, ihikxr#rnrov. It may bo maintained, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that such formations, no 
matter who authorizes them, arc horrible barbarisms, offenses against 
tho proprieties of universal Indo-European speech. The total absence of 
anything even suggesting their possibility in the pre-Panineau language, 
and their great rarity later, among writers to whom h rule of Puyini 
is as the oracle of a god, shows sufliclently that they are not real. 
Doubtless they were jocose or highly slangy modes of expression, which 
some unexplainable freak led PAyini to sanction. 

Liebich's Pdnini is reviewed by Dr. Franke at considerable length in 
tho Gott. Gel. Auzeigen for 1891 (pp. 951 ff.), though less in the way 
of a detailed examination and criticism of its statements and opin- 
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ions than of an independent discussion of some of the points involved. 
Many pages, however, are expended upon PAnini's classification of the 
compounds ; and here the critic by no means supports Liddell's views, 
but rather takes my side, and helps to expose the superficialities ami 
incongruities of PAnini's treatment of the subject. In other respects 
the notice is a laudatory one, going so far as to “ thoroughly approve.” 
as “very successful," Liebich’s special pleadings respecting the ending 
ifJivam— including, we must suppose, the suggestion of PAnini's defec¬ 
tive ear, and tho denial of a connection between cause and effect In 
Sanskrit euphony. It oven adds a further argument of a like character : 
that in Prilkrit ilh sometimes takes the place of tilt, and that Prakritic 
changes sometimes work their way into Sanskrit. Ho in Prakrit, and 
on a very large scale, n becomes i,»; Imt that would hardly support a 
Hindu grammarian who should teach that a r altered the next follow¬ 
ing n to v only when itself preceded hy curtain specified sounds. The 
question of the twelve hundred false roots Franko passes over with the 
samo cautious carelessness as Liebloh, jih if it were a matter of no real 
account. 

Tho last publication wo have to notice is again hy Liobieh, a small 
volume(8vo, pp. xl, 80, Breslau. 1802), entitled “Two chapters of tho 
KAfikA." It contains a simple translation of tho exposition given 
hy that esteemed and authoritative commentary for the rules of PApInl 
that concern compounds: and there is prefixed an ample introduction, 
in which the absolute four-fold classification, spoken of above, is drawn 
out, illustrated, and defended much more fully than in the same 
author’s Plijini. This introduction, though dated later, must probably 
have boon prepared and printed oarlier than Franko's criticism of the 
Piluini, for the author could otherwise hardly have so ignored the 
rejection of tho theory by bis fellow parti win of the Hindu grammar. 
Tho volume is valuable as smoothing tho way a little to the compre¬ 
hension of PAyini for those who shall approach it hereafter; but its 
method Is a narrowly restricted ono: it refrains from all attempts at 
independent explanation, and yet more from all criticism. It is con¬ 
tent, for example, to rejx>rt without a word of comment the two discord¬ 
ant interpretations which nro offered hy the KtyfkA for the extremely 
difficult introductory rule, and which plaiuly indicate that it did not 
itself quite know what the rule was meant to say. No one can well 
fail to bo repelled by the fantastic obscurity with which the subject of 
compounds is presented in these chapters; and we have seen above 
that the underlying theory is a very defective one: how absurd, then, 
to require that students of Sanskrit should derive from such sources 
their knowledge of Sanskrit composition ! 

I would by no means say anything to discourage the study of PAnlni; 
it is highly important and extremely interesting, and might well absorb 
more of the labor of the present generation of scholars than is given 
to it. But I would have it followed in a different spirit and a different 
method. It should be completely abandoned as the means by which 
we are to learn Sanskrit. For what the literature contains the liter- 
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aturo itself suffices; we can understand and present it vastly bettor 
than Pfuiini could. It is the residuum of peculiar material involved in 
his grammar that we shall value, and the attempt must be to separate 
that from the rest of the mass. And the study should be made a truly 
progressive one. part after part of the native system lxnng worked out 
to the last possible degree and the results recorded, so that it shall not 
ho necessary for each generation to begin anew the tedious and unre¬ 
warding task. 


4. Announcement of an e.lition <‘f thp JiViminTya or Talava- 
kilra Uptvnislm<l-Hri\limana; by Dr. Hamm Oertoi, of > alo 
University, Now Haven, Conn. 

Dr Oertoi gave a brief account of Burnoirs discovery in Southern 
India of (imntham numuncrlpta of the Jdimlnlya or Taluvukilra UriUi- 
nunift (of which the Upanishml-BraUiauva forms tho fourth or con- 
eluding hook), and of his sending thorn to Professor Whitney, by 
whom, with the help of other sehohiro, thoy wore copied and collated 
(HOC Proceedings for May, 1W8. Journal, vol. xi., p. cxliv). The fifteen 
years since elapsed have failed to bring to light any new material. 
Under these circumstances, it doc* not seom premature to make public 
that purl of the Brfilmmim whose text Is least eorrupt-tho only part 
of the extensive work which admits of being edited In full, namely the 
Uimnishud-BriUimuoa. All the manuscripts are very Inaccurate, and 
they also evidently go back to the same faulty archetype, so that in 
many passages they present the same corrupt and unintelligible text. 
Such passages arc- most numerous in the llrst l* 1 

maybe hoped that. the. text boiag made accessible, difficulties which 
must now Is- loft unsolved will l>c at least in l«nrt removed by further 
comparison with other text* and by skilled conjecture. 

The work is divided into four chapters. Each of the first throe has a 
colophon, and the last three sections (kliaitfa, of the third arc a vanfa. 
The last chapter is made up of heterogeneous material. It opens with 
throe sections of tiuwtnt. The last two sections of the ninth dlv s.on 
(auuvflka) are again a vaiipt. Then follows the ICcM.a-Upaimhad. m 
four Reotions, one division ; and two more divisions end the chapter and 
the work proper: the arncya-brAhniaya, published us a sepavato work 
by Burnell, comes after and ends tiro manuscript. 

In general, the contents of the Upanisliad-Brftlunaija are of one class 
with those of other similar works. Of most interest to us, perhaps, is 
the legendarv material. For more than a dozen legends corresponding 
ones are found in other texts already published, with more or less of 
resemblance and divergence. Of others, to which no parallels have 
been discovered elsewhere, perhaps the most notable is the story of 
Uccteravas Kfiupayeya, king of the Kurus, and his friend ^ln 
Dfirhhya: " They were dear to each other, and then Uccju^grai as Dm 
bSa departed from this world. When he had departed, Kejm 
Dfirhhya went huuting in order to get rid of Ins gloomy 
While he was roaming about. Uccui^ravas stood before him. Am 
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crazy, or do I know tliee,' said Kevin to him. Ho answered : ‘ Thou 
art not crazy; thou kuowest me : I am he whom thou thinkest me to 
be.’” And he goes on to explain that he has come hack to comfort 
and instruct his friend. "Kevin said: ‘Reverend sir, let me now 
embrace theebut, when lie tried to embrace him, he escn|>od him, ns 
if one were to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fin-, 
or water; he could not take hold of him for an embrace. He said : 
‘Truly, what appearance thou hndst formerly, that appearance thou 
hnHt even now; yet I cannot take hold of thee for an embrace.’" 
And then the king informs him that lie has shaken off his corporeal 
body because a Brahman knowing the xiimmi which Prajilpoti re¬ 
vealed to IiIh dear son Patanga sang for him the mlf/it/ni. Thereupon 
Kevin seeks in vain among the Binhiuan-priests of the Kurus and Pnh- 
cAlns for a knowor of this nOnum. till at length he meets Prfltfdu 
Blullla, who answers his questions correctly, and whom he chooses as 
udydtar for his twelve-day sacrifice. 

Bhrgu and Nadkctas visit the other world : Imt no further example 
is known in Vcdio literature of an inhabitant of the other world who 
returns to this in order to comfort and instruct a friend. 

The edition will comprise: I. Tho transliterated text, with full list of 
various readings; 2. a purely philological, literal translation ; 8. notes, 
chiefly reforonoes to parallel passages; 4. Indexes of names, quotations, 
and the more important grammatical and lexical points. 

A. The influences of Hindu thought on Maninlmusm ; by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, of -St. Ismis, Mo. 

Tho Munlchiuan religion, which was promulgated by Maul, a Persian, 
in the third century of our ora, and which spread rapidly from Babylon 
to the east ns far as China and westward with the ltommi Empire, is 
an admirable example of the syncretic method of thought of that age. 
It Is tho deliberate attempt of n religious reformer to fuse into one 
homogeneous system Zoroastrianism and Christianity, the two relig¬ 
ions then struggling for supremacy on tho borderland of the Persian 
Empire. Probably the Zoroastrianism which forms the background of 
his ayncrasis is tinged with the .Semitic superstitions prevalent In 
Assyria; certainly tho Christian elements adopted are gnostic rather 
than orthodox. Bour and several of the Inter historians have endeav¬ 
ored—unsuccessfully, as I think—to show tliut the Christian,elements 
are not nn integral part of Mnuichieism, but rather nominal additions 
to an ethnic religion already complete in itself. Such a view appears 
to me altogether to miss the true spirit of Maid’s purpose, ami of the 
manner of thought of his age. However, it remains conceded by all 
that in one way or another Munich®ism is put together out of Persian 
and Christian elements. 

The influence of Hindu thought, and of Buddhism in particular, on 
this religion is more a matter of dispute. The grout historians have 
expressed different views on the subject. Geyler, in his dissertation 
Per Matiiclueismusnndsein VerMltnixszuvi BiuWiismis, merely emun- 
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urates a number of detached correspondences in details of faitli and • 
practice. Unfortunately, the publication by Flfigel of the portion of 
the Fihrist of Muhammad ben IsliAk bearing on Mmmduiism naturally 
fosters such a method of comparison. The Arabian encyclopedist 
iulds a nuinlxw of details loom- knowledge of the more extravagant side 
of the lieresy, but in a manner which tends to draw the student away 
from the more philosophical presentation by St. Augustin, on whom 
Raur and the earlier historians had mainly to depend. Wlmt I wish 
to (•Htuhlirth is hrletly this: First, that Muni was influenced not by 
BuddhUni alone, but by that whole movement of Hindu thought of 
which Buddhism is a single part; and. secondly, that this influence is 
seen not so much in the addition of new rites and dogmas borrowed 
from Buddhism as in Hie subtle spirit of India thoroughly permeating 
those already adopted from lVrsinn mul Christian sources. 

In approaching tills question. two avenues of information must lx* 
considered : to wit, lilstorioul tradition and internal evidence. As 
might l»e expected, historical statements on such a subject arc sug¬ 
gestive Imt extremely vague. It is recorded however in the FUirixt 
that Mftnl traveled for forty years, visiting the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the inhabitants of Cliornsan. Some tradition also of the Bud¬ 
dhistic sources from which lie drew seems to have lingered in the 
minds of the early chroniclers: and, as so often happens, these abstract 
ideas liecnmo personified, and figure with fabulous names among the 
followers of the reformer. It is not my intention here to discuss this 
side of the question. The following brief quotation from Kenan's 
IIMoitv flex LunflHPH SrinllitjiicMH urns up (ho mutter admirably : “ Bud- 
das figure tnntdt comma nmftre, tuntdt comuie disciple do Mands; 
Scytliianus (Qakya/), le propagaleur du Mnnlchfdsme en Occident, 
voyage dans Undo; enlln les auteurs orabes designont tous com me 
fondatour da Subisino un personuage du nom de Budasp ou Budosf. 

II n'est pas Impossible quo I’Mvanglle de Manes, ou l’Evangile Solon 
Saint Thomas, nu ffit quclque soutra liouddhlque, le nom de Golnma 
utnnt doveim s«r« Ouin'iv." 

On the other hand, internal evidence, drawn from a study of the 
religions themselves, justifies a more positive view of their relationship. 

It has been remarked that Hindu thought moves in cycles. Certainly, 
during the centuries just lieforo and after our era, we sen* such a wave 
of thought sweep over India, changing the whole religious and intel¬ 
lectual life of tiro people. The Sunkhyn philosophy, Buddhism, Jainism, 
and tlio Krishna cult apparently arose and developed side by side, being 
the various aspects of one great revolution. Their points of contact 
are numerous and essential; and doubtless, if the complete literature of 
the time were at our command, their origin and growth would show still 
more striking phases of resemblance. Now details of belief and wor¬ 
ship may be detected in Mnnichojism which appear to be borrowed 
from one and another of these cults; but beyond this there is yet a 
deeper influence clearly perceptible. MfinT, we must believe, spent a 
number of years in northern India, traveling far and wide. We know, 
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too, from the Fihrint that the conception of life religious reform won 
already in his mind when he set forth from Assyria. Accordingly, we 
should expect to find traces of Hindu thought not so much in the 
framework or his system and in tho details of construction as in the 
general tone and coloring of the whole. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that an earnest searcher after the truth should have been for 
years under the influence of this tremendous moral and intellectual 
ferment without bearing away just such traces of it in life mind. In 
the same way the philosophic student oven of to-day who reaches this 
old Hindu life through the dust of dictionaries, although his intellect¬ 
ual omlo is not altered by tho study, finds perhaps that a peculiar spell 
is laid over his whole manner of thought. 

An examination of the doctrines of Mil id makes this conjecture a 
cortainty. The influence of Hindu thought is seen to Is* secondary and 
yot very profound. Dogmas already received are given u deeper meaning, 
and forms already adopted take on a now and wider significance. Thus 
Mnnieluuism starts with the Zoroustrinn conception of two co-clonml 
and hostile powers, of good and of evil, of light and of darkness. 
Now, in tho Persian Ismks, Ahriman opposes tho god of light at every 
point, to bo sure; yeterention was originally good, and tho ovll works 
of Ahriman are a later corruption. In the Bundahish (xv. 0), wo nro 
ovon told that Mashya and MashyAf first believed that the world was 
oroated by Onnaed, and that afterwards they bolioved Ahriman to be 
tho creator. From tills falsehood Ahriman received his first joy. By 
this falsehood tlioy both became (larva nils ,and their souls shall remain 
in hell even unto tho resurrection. AJi Dalullta. the great dragon, was 
expressly created by Ahriman to destroy tho handiwork of the god of 
light. The material world is primarily righteous; ami it is the llrxt 
duty of man to supjiort anliti, tho existing order of things, against the 
assaults of the demons. Here the influence of Hindu conceptions on 
Municluvism is evident, Tho strugglo between Milnl'n god of light and 
Eblis, tho prince of darkness, becomes more intimate and far-reaching. 
Tho contest is no longer carried on in a neutral region Iwtweon the two 
opposing powors, like two armies in battle array, hut is waged in every 
particle of matter l>ctweon tho two natures contained within it. 

The contest comes about in this way : The regnum hid s is threatened 
with invasion by tho princtye* tenebrarum, who from the dark abyss 
behold its glory and are enamored of it. An emanation of God. called 
the Primus Homo, descends into the depths to combat them. The five 
gross material elements belong to the regnum Umebrurum; ami to 
oppose these ho first arms himself with a panoply of the five finer ele¬ 
ments representing the spiritual counterpart of those-an idea probably 
suggested by the Sfinkhyan theory of the five /annultrim and the five 
muhabhfitas. He is for the time overwhelmed by Eblis. or Snclas. ns 
the demon is sometimes called ; part of his panoply is rent away from 
him, and out of the union of these finer elements, or soul, with the 
gross matter of the regnum tenebrarum springs the existing order of 
things, the soul being held by force in the bonds of matter, and giving it 
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form ami life. Creation in then essentially a work of evil; matter 
as in all the phases of the Hindu cycle of thought, is altogether base ; 
and the great struggle now waging is the effort of the imprisoned soul, 
or emanation of light, to free itself from the bondage of the world. It 
is to he noticed however that Milnr* conception of evil, although deep¬ 
ened ami spiritualized l»y Indian mysticism, remains primarily Persian. 
Evil for hiiu is an actual and active principle, eternal in its nature, and 
far removed from milytl, or mere illusion. 

The process of mluinption is the point of contact with Christianity, 
and from now on our heresy v ill Ik- found Christian rather than Persian. 
In other words, MilnT’s system may bo divided into two great periods, 
one of involution, or mingling of spirit and matter, adopted from 
Zoronslrinn sources; and the second of evolution, nr the separation of 
spirit and matter, l*orrowed chiefly from the Christian faith. This 
division is not. of course, a lmrd-and-fnst one, hut in the main makes 
evident the nature of the syncmsls, In Huh second part of the system, 
Christian ideas ave modilled by Hindu thought in a manner precisely 
similar to the process already deserilsMl. Tho Christian terminology 
and ritual are maintained, blit the mission of the Christos is deepened 
and extended. Tho labor of salvation is no longer confined to tho 
action of a man or god-man living his life in Palestine, but becomes tho 
cosmic struggle of tho Wdtyoist striving upward toward dolivonuioe. 
It is the Buddhist or Jninn conception of tho progress toward release 
aided onward by the appearance of tho Enlightener. St. Paul’s mysti¬ 
cal utterance, "The whole creation groaneth and travailoth in pain 
together,” makes it easy to understand how such Hindu notions could bo 
involved in Christian terminology; and the conclusion of this same 
jmsHugo, " until now . . . waiting for the adoption, fo wit the 
redemption of our body.” shows ut the mine time how far-reaching was 
the change wrought by tho influence of India. A brief survey of tho 
Munioluenn Christology will make the subject plainer. 

Muni distinguishes between tho Christos and Jesus. The general nnmo 
of the emanation from tho kingdom of light is the Primus Homo; this 
is regarded in two ways, as a passive principle (Avm/n r wadi/rtsf/) Buffer¬ 
ing the bondage of the world, and as an activo principle (Mwa/uf 
effecting its own deliverance. Now the former is called the 
Jems jniHMHs, whllo the latter is tho Christos. When tho world was 
created out of the union of the spiritual Primus Homo and the mate¬ 
rial regnum tenebrarum, tho purest portion of the mixture, that con¬ 
taining the most light, was plaeed in the sky as the huh and moon. 
Their light, together with the atmosphere (which is the Holy Ghost), 
acting on tho earth, produces life ; life is the struggle of the imprisoned 
soul upwards toward reabsorption into the kingdom of light. In this 
process the sun and moon, the life-giving light (called also tho Primus 
Homo, tho Son of God), are the Christos {.the spirit dormant in the 
earth and awakened by their touch is the Jesus putibilis. Every tree 
that expands its leaves in tho warm breath of heaven, every flower that 
paints its blossoms with the colors of the sky, is only an expression of 
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the upward striving of the weary WdlycM. .So the agony of tin* 
crucilixion ltecuiue symbolical of the universal passion, and Jesus was 
said to he oinni unujwimim ex liyno. Thu feeling which inspired this 
conception of the suffering Jesus is beautifully told in that stanza ol 
Omar Khayyam : 

• Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the While Hand of Moses on the Itougli 
Puts out, and Jesus from the (Iround suspires. 

Now when the demons of evil see that t ho light which they possess is 
thus gradually withdrawn from them, they are thrown into despair. 
They conspire among themselves, and. by a curious process of procrea¬ 
ting and then devouring their offspring, produce man. who contains the 
quintessence of ail the spiritnni light remaining to them. Adam is lie- 
gotten l>y Sarins and Nchrod. their leaders, in the likeness of the J'rimun 
Homo. He is given the glory of the world, is made the microcosm or 
counterpart of the universe, that by the excellence of his nature, as l*y a 
bait, the Soul may 1st ullurod to remain in tho ls»dy. Ho is created by 
the lust of tho demons; his own fall consists in succumbing to the 
seductions of the llesli; and through the process of generation tho spirit 
is still held a bond-slave in tho world, passing from father to son. As 
tho Christos acting in tho sun awakens tho inanimate earth, so ton he 
npp«*n us a man among men, as Jesus of Nazareth, teaching the way 
of salvation. Release comes only with tho cessation of desire, mid this 
again is brought about only through tho true knowledge, or Gnosis, 
imported by the Savior. In all this we sec strong truces of the Zorous- 
trlan sun-worship, us might bo expected. Tim Christos represented as 
distent us jter golem lunamquc points at once to Mithrn, the sun-god and 
mediator. But tho significant modification comes rather from India. 
The whole conception of Christ's mission is changed ; and tlm lubor of 
his life is to proclaim tho way of release to the spirit already groping 
upward, rather than to net as mediator between man and God. His • 
incarnation is only one brief event in the long struggle of Jesus and the 
Christos. In accordance with this, tho doctrine of Docetism was im¬ 
ported from India, either directly or through tho earlier Gnostic sects. 
Docetism is a transparent adaptation of the Hindu Mdyu which plays so 
important a r61o in Indian philosophy, in later Buddhism, nnd in the 
Krishna cult. A singlo quotation from tho Bhdgavata Pur&i/a or tho 
Lotus of the True Law would show tho close resemblance of these doc¬ 
trines—and might at the same time throw light on the vexed question 
of borrowing between Christianity and the Krishna cult; for surely no 
one would care to maintain that Mitya is a western conception, origi¬ 
nating in Gnostic Docetism. For instance, we read in the Bhftyavata 
Puruna (iii. 15. 6, cited by Senart) “ It is through lus Maya. l»y means 
of Mftyfi, that Bhagnvant has taken on himself a bodyand in tho 
Lotus of the True Law (chap. x\\, SBE. xxi. 80*2) it is written : "Tho 
Tathfigata who so long ago was perfectly enlightened is unlimited in 
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the duration of his life ; he is everlasting. Without l>oing extinct, the 
Tathagata makes a show of extinction, on l«elmlf of thorn- who have to 
ho educated/’ Precisely the same words might l»e used to express the 
Gnostic and Maniclia*nn doctrine of the Christ. 

So too the dogma of sin as consisting in desire instead of disobedience, 
and, in accordance with this, the resulting system of etlucs, arc dis¬ 
tinctly Hindu. Tho chief duty of man is to abstain from satisfaction 
of the desires of whatever sort, that he may not plunge tho soul st« 
deeper in the slough of sense. Marriage was uhhorrod as evil above all 
things, in llagrnnt contradiction of Persian and orthodox Christian 
views. In the constitution of tl.o M.iiiielumn church we sen the a,mo 
principles at work. This was divided into two Indies, the dcctl (or 
rihvt) and the uudihn-H, in imitation of the ortl.odox church, thorns «- 
tom taking the place of the catechumens. At Hwt one might he 
tempted to consider the word auditor us a direct translation of the 
Huddhist vrilt«ku; hut the latter in his duties oorrcs|-mds perfectly to 
the elactua and not t<. the auditor. Furthermore, the adoption of 
Christian mu niments shows that the church was organised after west¬ 
ern imslels rather than Indian j and yet tl.o essential meaning of tho 
organization leads us at once to the great Hindu religions of the time. 
Tho Chief duty of the elect, besides chastity, was ahifuil, .carried almost 
to the extremities found among tho Juinus. Tho whole purport of then 
life, not to go Into details, remind* us more of tho Bhikpus and N r- 
gnmthos than of anything in Western nmnners. Fo^hormoro, the 
principal duty of the auditors is precisely that of the Buddhist 
Their connection with the elect consisted mainly in providing ti e latter 
with food, in order that these might he saved tho awful sin of destroy¬ 
ing ovon vegetable life. Like tho UiHlxufuis, too, the auditors wore 
allowed to marry and mingle with the world. AJ deuU» tho souls of 
the elect were trans|s»rt<«d up to the kingdom of light, into a state of 
being not unlike the Nirv.Hm of the Jnlnus, and ,Kmsil»ly of the bu<i- 
dllists. The auditors passed thr<mgh a long series of transmigrations, 
while the wicked were cast into hell. Metempsychosis plays a com¬ 
paratively subordinate part in the Munioluean faith, hut shows never¬ 
theless how profound was the influence of India on the whole system. 

Certain of tho Christian sacraments, ns has been mentioned, wore 
accepted by tho Maniclm-ans. Of their manner of baptism we kno w 
little ; hut the Eucharist received among them the 11 

fleation. As the Jc*m patibili* was said to be cruclflod in every p mit, 
„o the faithful were supposed to partake of thedimly and Wood of Jews 
at overy pieal, for they ate only vegetable food.-Rut it is not my pur¬ 
pose here to go into the details of the Manichman syncrosls, or to insti¬ 
tute any such minute comparison. Sufficient has been said, I hope, to 
indicate how tho real influence of Hindu thought on Mnnichudsm is to 
■ be found in the extension and modification of the whole body' of^dog¬ 
mas and rites brought together from Persian and Christian sources. 
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0. The plural with pronominal suffixes in Assyrian ami 
Hebrew; by Mr. George A. Ueisner, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

In the inscriptions of the time of Hnmmu-rabi there ni-o traces of a 
diptote declension of the plural: viz., nom. n ( ft? J. and gen. i (19). 
The plural in u occurs four times, ns follows: Biling. Insc. H. Col. ii., 
line 0, ni-Su ra-ap-to-tuni li-iK-ti-mi-ya-knm ; Cyl. Inw. II. Col. i., lino 
7, and also Col. ii., lino 4, Karra m ipJa-tu-xn a-na Si-ir Sh. a M. (a-ba; 
Snmsu-iluna, Col. iii., lino 1, mu-xar-bi-H sar-rv-ti-ya. Tin* first throo 
aro plainly nominatives ; and the last one. I think, it< ns plainly a nom- 
inativo-ahsolute, such as occurs ofton in Assyrian. 

It is true that this evidence is mongor ; lmt it is uniform, and it is 
supported in a mcnsuro by the contract tablet*: of. Moitwnor, li. z. 
AUbub. Primtrecht, No. 48. line 25, si-bn-turn pu-nu-tnm, so Mar-ilu- 
Mar-tu i-na bab Hu Nin-mar-ki Iln-ba-ni ta-n ma-ni a-nu-kn u-Ku-ntu 
ik-bu-u-ma, Iciram u bitam a-na Iln-ba-ni u-bi-ru; No. 78, lines 4-7, 
a-na ta-az-ki-tim (Ui-a-a-ni ik-su-du-u-nut a-na bit Hu Samos i-rn-bn-u- 
ma i-na bit Sam<iS da-a-a-nu di-nam u-sa-lii-zn-n-su-nu-ti-ma. Sovcral 
times also a plural in u seems to bo used a* a nominativo absolute. 
Cf. No. 77, lino 1, 6 GAN eklim bi-ri-a-tum; and No. 24, line 1, W fiE 
na-aK-pa-ku-tum, whoro a sentence intervenes before the rest of the 
tablet. 

Tho ovidonce is conilrmed by the Tol-el-Ainarna Tablets, which con¬ 
tain the following examples: Berlin VA. Th. 152 (Wincklor. No. 8), 
lino 11, um-ma-tt ki-iab-bu-ni it-ti a-lia-mi-iS ni-i-nu In (u-bn-un. ‘Say¬ 
ing, ns onr fathers (were) with one another, we, lot us lie friendly 
lino 18, < -na-an-na damkar-pl-n-a, so ilti A(<u-(<i-a-hn ti-bu-n, i-na mala 
Ki-nantlplji a-na SH-ma-u-tiit-la-ak-lu-n ; Berlin VA. Th. 151 (Wincklor, 

No. 0), back, line 4, Sum-nia la-hi-ra-tum ya-u-nu is-Su-tl li-il- .' If 

thero arc no old ones, lot [them tnkoVJ now ones' (ncc.); Berlin, 
unnumbered (Wincklor, No. 8), lino 14, askalu-pl ba-na-tum i-lta-ax-sa; 
and lino 24, binatu-pl-u-<i i-ba-as-m-a; Buluq 28170 (Wincklor, No. 0), 
back, lino 10, ma-ta-tum ru-ka-tum ni-i-nu. 1 Distant countries (arc) we 
(ours).’ These aro nil apparently nominatives. Once, in (London 81) 
P.S.B.A. vol. x., p. 502, front, lino 10, the word yalhbi-su-nu occurs as 
a plural nominativo agreeing with Ku-na-lia-a-u. Besides tliCKo exam¬ 
ples, thero are no other nominative plurals in theso tablets. Once also, 
Wincklor, No. 7, lino 87. tho phrase Sar-ra-ni mu-alj-ra-nu-ma is a gen- 
itivo. Everywhere else, the genitive and accusative end in i. Cf. also 
Agum-knkrimi, col. vii., lino 10, ir-bi-tu. 

To sum up, then, I conclude that, in the time of Ilammu-rabi and for 
some tirno after that, the plural in Assyrian was declined after the dip- 
tote schemo, like the Arabic sound-plurals. Later, however, the dis¬ 
tinction between the u nod the i case was lost. 

Further, with tho pronominal suffixes, these terminations it and t 
are retained—sco the examples above. So, later, when the distinction 
between the u caso and the i case was lost, i + tho pronominal suffix is 
found in all cases with both feminine and masculine. Now, comparing 
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tins with the Hebrew, we find that there too the plural, whether fem¬ 
inine or masculine, with pronominal suffixes, ends in i. And I wish to 
suggest a similar process of development in Hebrew to that which has 
taken place in Assyrian. First, then, whether the feminine in u~i is 
originally made simply by analogy from the masculine or not, the 

Hebrew feminine 'Hi-with pronominal suffixes goes back to a 

real usage of this full form without the pronominal suffixes. Second, 

this full form ’Hi- *h deseemlod from 11 ,li l )loU ’ declension of the 

plural (masculine and feminine) in u-i. And, finally, this makes prob¬ 
able a general Semitic diptotu dedension in the pluml at a somewhat 
i*arly stage in the development of the language. 


7. On the so-called Chain of Causation of tlio Huddliwts ; by 
Mr Henry 0. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 

"Chula of Causation ” is the title given by Occidental Htudonto to the 
formula which omlwdies the Buddha’s elTort to account for tho origin 
of evil. The formula Itself is ns follows: " On Ignorance dojicm! tho 
miMMrus; on the wnhlcMran depends Conscious ness; on Conscious¬ 
ness depends Numo-and-Form; on Namo-aud-Form depend the Six 
Organs of Hcnse; on the Six Orgnns of Sense .loponds Contact; on Con¬ 
tact depends Sensation ; on Sensation depends Desire; on Desiro depends 
Attachment; on Attachmentdeponds Existence: on Iixlstoncodeponds 
Iilrth ; on Birth depend Old Ago and Doath, Sorrow, Lamontation, 

Misery, Oriof. and Despair." . , 

Chuin of Causation is an unfortunate title, inasmuch ns it involves 
the uso of Ooolduntal categories of an exacting kind into which to fit, 
ns Into a Procrustean Istd, Oriental methods of thought. As a nat¬ 
ural consequence, this same Chain of Causation has proved a 
stumbling-stone and rock of offense to somo of the best European 
scholars. Oldenburg, for example, in his Buddha (Hocy’s translation, 
pp. 220-7), says: "The attempt is hero made by tho uso of briof pithy 
phrases to traoo back tho suffering of all enrthly existence to its most 
romoto roots. Tho answer is ns confused ns tho question wos bold. It 
is utterly impossible for anyone who socks to find out its meaning to 
trnco from beginning to ond a connected moaning in this formula. 
Most of tho links of tho chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrango thomsolvcs also in groups together and 
their articulation may I>o said to be not incomprehensible ; but between 
those groups there remain contradictions and impossibilities in the con¬ 
secutive arrangement of priority and sequence, wliich an ox act exegesis 
has not the power, and is not permitted, to clear up." R. 3. Coplosloue, 
Bishop of Colombo and President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royai 
Asiatic Societv, in his book Buddhism , which has just appeared, also 
gives up the problem in despair, saying (p. 122) “Who will attack 
a metaphysical puzzle which he [Prof. Oldeuberg) declares insoluble? 

Now a great deal of the difficulty experienced by those scholars 
appears to me to arise from the too strict way in which they use the 
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word “causa,” and from the idea which they Inlior under that Time 
plays an important part hero, whereas it would appear to have hut a 
secondary role. 

The term “cause” should lie used in a very loose and flexible way. 
and in different senses, in discussing different inemltcrs of lliis series. 
The native phrase of which Chain of Causation is supposed to he a 
translation is jHificm-sit mnjtjuula.* Pnfiecu is a gerund, eijuivalent to 
the Sanskrit prttiti/a, from the verlwil root i ‘go,* with the prolix pmti 
'book;* and sdinupinula stands for the Sanskrit minut/iilila, meaning 
‘a springing up.’ Therefore the whole phrase mentis • a springing up 
[into existc*nco) with reference to something else,' or. us I would render 
it, 'origination !>y dependence.' The word ‘'chain" is a gratuitous 
addition, the Buddhist calling it a wheel, and making Ignomiice de|iciid 
on Old Ago etc. Now it is to Ini noted that, if a thing springs up— 
that is to say, cornea into btdng—with reference to something else, or 
in deitondenco on something else, that do]>endonwi hy tut means needs 
to Im> a causal ono. In tho Pilll, each of these momhers of the so-ealletl 
Chain of Causation is said to 1st tho juiccaju of the one next following, 
and jmccuya is rendered ‘cause.' Rut Ruddlinghosn, in tho VimuMlil- 
Mngga, onumerutos twenty-four difforent kinds of jnttTti/jit, and, in 
discussing each member of the pufieeti-nmniipptliltt, states in which of 
thcao soitHoH it i» njuiccaj/a of tho succeeding ono. 

Tho Pi\li texts very well oxpress the general relation meant to 1st con- 
voyod hy the word jxicca/a when thoy say *' If this one |memls*r of tlm 
series) is not, then.this [next following) one is not." 

I will now run over the Chain of Causation, member hy memltor, in 
reverse order, giving my own explanation of tho relation of each mem¬ 
ber to tho ono lieforo it, and show how comprehensible Itecome the 
relations of tho different mombors to ouch othor if tho term •* cause" 
he used in a more flexible manner, and if Time bo considered as only 
incidentally involved. I begin, thon, with tho Itottom of the series. 

Old Age etc. are said to depend on Birth. Tito relation bore between 
Birth and Old Ago etc. is Hint which wo should express by tho term 
“antocedont condition.” The fact that I am born as a man or human 
being does not make me necessarily arrive at Old Age; yet, as the 
natives say, if there wore no Birth, there would be no Old Ago etc. 

Birth is thon said to depend on Existence. Now by Existence is 
meant existence in general, not this or tliat particular existence, but 
nil exiatonco whatsoever to which transmigration renders us liable. 
The relation, therefore, of Birth to Existence is simply that of n 
particular instance to a goneral category. 

Noxt, Existence is said to bo dependent on Attachment, and Attach¬ 
ment in its turn on Desire. I group together these two members of the 
series, os they mean much the same thing, Desire being tho more gen¬ 
eral term, ?nd the four divisions of Attachment are four classes of 


* &w R. C. Childers, Pali Dictionary, p. 359; the same, in Colebrooko's Essays, 
i. 463; BflhUIngk and Koth, viL 723, and tho references to Burnout thoro given. 
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Denim considered in tin: light of tendencies. Existence, therefore, is 
said t«» depend on Desire. Of this Desire it is said : “ Where anything 
is delightful and agreeable to men, there Desire springs up and grows, 
there it settles and takes rootthat is to say, all pleasurable objects 
to which wo cling become so much food to create and jsirpetuate our 
iH'itlg. It may seem strange to put Desire and Attachment before 
Kxistenee, blit tlio existence here meant is sentient existence, and the 
assertion is that, wherever Desire and Attachment develop themselves, 
there //wo facto we have sentient existence. The relation, therefore, of 
Kxixtenco and Desire or Mtuohmont is that of effect t«> cause, and that 
of Attachment to Desire is Identity. 

The statement that Desire depends mi Sensation hardly requires any 
special elucidation. In order that we should have Desire, there must 
Ih< ohjeels of Desin—that is to say, pleasurable sensations. Thus Sen¬ 
sation is the iioccsMury antecedent or ..lltlon of Ifcsire. 

Sensation is said to depend on Contact. (Jontact means tho contact of 
the organ of sense with the object of sense. The Buddhist explanation 
of vision, for instance, Ih that the eye and the form or object seen come 
Into collision, and that from this contact results the sensation of sight. 
The relation, therefore, of Contnct and Sensation is that of cause and 
elfeut. 

Contact is said to depend on tho Organs of Sense. This statement 
hardly requires any comment, for, of course, If there wore no eye, 
there would he no oye-contact and resultant vision. The Organs of 
Sense are, therefore, tho necessary antecedent conditions of contact. • 

The Organs of Sense are said to depend on Name-and-Form. By 
Form is meant the Isaly, nn<l by Name certain mental constituent* of 
lining. It is therefore perfectly natural to say that tho Organs of 
Sense depend on NumiHind-Form, for the organs of the ilvo senses nro, 
of course, part of the laxly; and, ns tho Buddhists hold that there is n 
sixth sense, namely tho mind, having ideas for its objects, this is 
naturally dependent on Name. Name-and-Form are therefore the 
material cause of the Organs of Sense. (I connect Name-and-Form 
Mth hyphens, us in 1’Ali they are usually compounded into ono word, 
nnd declined in the singular.) 

Numc-nnd-Form depend on Consciousness, or bettor, perhaps, on the 
Consciousnesses. There are many different Consciousnesses : those 
Itelonging to the organs of sense, tho oyo-consciousness or sight, the 
ear-consciousness or hearing, etc., and many more besides, such as the 
Consciousness connected with tho Trances. Now these Consciousnesses 
and Name-and-Form constitute the entire human being. Without these 
consciousnesses Name-and-Form would be lifeless: and. again, without 
Name-and-Form the Consciousnesses would not bo possible. Therefore 
the Consciousnesses nnd Name-and-Form are interdependent, neither 
of thorn being able to oxist independently—that is to say, in tho case 
of the human being. 

The Consciousnesses depend on tho saih/chdras or karma. Saihkhara 
ami karma are much the same thing: karma is from the root kar, nnd 
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means ‘deed’ or*act'; and sathklulra is from tlu* same root, and 
means ‘doing’ or ‘action.’ This karma may lx> good, bad. or indiffer¬ 
ent, and ]>erformed by the body, voice, or mind; but Buddlingliosn 
says they can all, in tlie last analysis, be reduced to thoughts or mental 
activity. Any dwelling of the mind on an object is a mmkhilra, and 
the Consciousnesses result from such stuhkhilras. All the saihk'lulra* are 
really also consciousnesses, hut some thirty-two mv marked off as the 
results of the others, and willed vliMlku-viililihjti* ‘ rest 1 1 (an l conscious- 
nesses.’ Thus the relation of these thirty-two consciousnesses to the 
others called tatUkhilras is Hint of effect to cause. 

The mthkhhrtut are said to depend on Ignorance, and by Ignorance is 
meant the want of knowledge of tlio evil nature of all tilings. So long 
ns wo remain ignorant of the unsatisfactoriimss of all object* of sense, 
wo continue to occupy our mind with them—that is to say, we con¬ 
tinue to perform karma. Ignorance, thon, is the antecedent eondltlon 
of the mihklulra*. 

I hnvo thus gono ovor the Chain of Causation, and shown Imw 
variously the members of the Horlos depend on each other, and Hint 
only in three instances wuh this dependence efllclent cause. 

My renders will also please notice that I hnvo not assigned one part 
of tlio series to one point of time, say to onu existence, and then the 
subHoquent part to tlio following existence—the reason 1 K*lng that I 
consider tlio accounting for ro-birth only a special application of this 
formula. For instanco, some of tlio ConsclousncMses may depeml on 
the saihkhdntB of a former birth; others (o. g., tlioso of thu Trniium), 
on Baihkhflras of tlio present one; nlso the Existence which depends oil 
Desire and Attachment may ho a ronowed existence, or it may he such 
an existence ns is given temporarily by tlio Trances (I. existence in 
the realm of Form by tlio four lower Trances, or in the realm of Form¬ 
lessness by the four next above). 

The Chain of Causation would thus appear in some sort to repeat 
itself, the assertion that Existence depends on Dosire and Attachment 
being tlio more general statement of how all existence originates: 
while the description of tlio Consciousnesses ovolving from the mult- 
khilrat, and, in tlio enso of ro-birth, ombodying themselves in Name- 
and-Form, is the specific ono of how the human lxiing comes aliout. 

8. The Pariyistas of tlio Atharva-veda; by Dr. Edwin VV. Kay, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Dr. Fay has at present the use of the two manuscripts, A and B, 
described by Dr. Magouu, AsurUKalpa, in the Am. Journal of Phi¬ 
lology, 1889, x. 165 ff. Codex A is a clean MS. of 217 leaves, or of 481 
pages, each of nino lines. Twolve Parjyfotas, covering thirty-live pages, 
or about a twelfth part of this material, have been already copied and 
collated by Dr. Fay. The text and translation of the first six have 
been completed, and the text has been settled for several Pariyi^tas more. 

It is believed that a tolerably complete and satisfactory text can be 
arrived at from the two MSS. now in hand, even without other manu- 
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script material. Many repetitions of details occur within the compass 
already surveyed. The soi>arnto PnriyLstas are wont to present two 
treatments of the same ceremonial, one in prose, the other in glokns. 
For this reason, it will often be possible to get the general sense of a 
passage, oven when the determination of the precise text-rending 
offers insuperable difficulties. 

After all, it is only the general flense of the Parigiijtns that may fairly 
claim the attention of Orientalists. They present very little of lin¬ 
guistic interest, apart from occasional now words, and the authentica¬ 
tion of words marked by Boehtlingk as not quotable. Tint it should ho 
added that, for students of folk-lore, ready access to this large collec¬ 
tion of ritualistic and witchcraft practices is highly desirable. 

Ur. Fay thinks that within the next two years ho can finish the work 
of editing all these Parigiiftus, as aforesaid. It is, nevertheless, very 
much to ho wished that additional MSS. might In* put at his disposal. 
And ho would accordingly ask the Sauskritists of India and Kurope to 
inform him (through tho Secretary of the American Oriental Society, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts), of any such MSS. ns might bu entrusted to 
the Society for his use. 

0 . Emendation of KftlhA-aorit-Hdgara iii. 37 ; by Professor 
C. It. Lnninan, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Moss. 

In the third TnrafVgn of the Knthil-snrit-sAgnm, throe brothers (verse 0) 
marry Bhojikn’s three daughters (10). A famine arises and tho hus¬ 
bands ileo (II). Tho sisters dwoll with Bhojlka’s friend, Yajfiadattu 
(18), and tho second sister liears u son, Putruku, who, ns protege of 
(^'iva, attains in time to fabulous wealth and to kingship (24). On tho 
advice of Yujflmluttu (85), Putruku bestows unprecedented largess ; on 
hearing tho news of which, his father and uncles return, and (80) are 
most handsomely treated. Then conics (87) one of the frequently 
interjected sententious reflections of Somndova: 

ilycurynm aparityiljyo a pi 

avtvckilndhalnuldhlnilih svdntdihdvo dunltvunulm. 

In course of time, continues the poet (80), they lusted for royal power 
and strove to slay Pulraka, etc. etc. 

In the edition of Brock bans (1880), the couplet rends ns I gfve it; and 
so in the edition of DurgAprna&d and Parab (Bombay, 1889). Brock - 
hauH, in bis translation, p. 0, ignores the couplet entirely. In 1855, 
Boehtlingk and Roth set up for anubhdva the meaning “8. Gesinnung, 
Dcnkungsart (?)," but merely for the sake of this one passage. Tims 
sva-anublidva (sva = ‘ own ’) would amount to nearly the same thing as 
Sva-bMva. And so Tnwney appears to take it in liis translation, i. 18. 

In 1875, however, Boehtlingk and Roth, again for thesnko of this sole 
passage, insert in the Lexicon the compound sva-anubhdm, nnd render 
it by '• Genuss an Bcsitz (sva), Sinn fQr Besitz," and direct the reader 
to cancel the moaning and the citation under anubhdva 8. And in 
1879 Boehtlingk gives the same view in the minor Lexicon. Accord- 
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ingly, we should translate: ‘Strange to say, wicked men, even after 
they have got into misfortune and out again, cannot (so blind arc their 
minds for lack of judgment) give up their enjoyment of property 
(or tjiste for property, or interest in property).’ This, although not 
entirely inapposite, is not very ]>at. 

I suspect that Somadevu wrote the lino as follows : 

avivekdndhidmildhbUhh ttvabh/ivafy siulu riUmaniim. 

Copyist A left out hh-; ho, or Ids corrector, placed ««- in the margin : 
copyist II put it hack from the margin into the text, hut in the wrong 
place, thus, nxi-nt Jihilno duriltmuuilm ; for the senseless urdim-, copyist 
(3 substituted what in nilgarT letters looks very nearly like it, namely 
NodtiM*. Thus arose thu corruption. 

The reading xwbh<h)alj, ‘ own nature,' yields just the sense we want, 
and ills the metre. For thu combination niutur-, compare iluIf~H}uu\tt 
(opisjsitc of Hu-nj>ar{a) with im-iltiljiqiur^a, and the like. 

10. On the (in . \ey. rujthnVi, RV. i. a-.*. II, with a note on 
hnplology; l»y Prof. M. Bloomfield, of JoIiiia Ilonkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

The hymn containing the word rujAndl} is ono of Iho most prominent 
of the largo dims which doaorlbo the conflict of Imlrn and the demon 
of the cloud, Vj-tm. The isissago in question, ItV. I. 32. « o, d, reads: 
uA 'Klrhl (Uij/n Hilmrtitk vitdh/hnbh 
mi ih riijthidli pipim indraft nth . 

*(V|tra) I ms not survived iho blow of Ids (India's) weapons, ote.' 
The fourth l>Adn is rendered by Orussmann : *‘im Hturx xcrhnudi der 
Indrafoind die KlOftoLudwig translates '• die guhrochenen Imrgen 
xornmlmto or (sellmr noch Imsturai) dos fciiul gott Imlrn." IJotli trniis- 
lnh>rs ignore the native treatment of the word. In Yilska’s Niliglmp- 
tuka i. 18 = KAutsavuya 80* it occurs in a list of words for ‘river,' 
and in YAska’s Niruktn vi. 4 wo have, more explicitly, nydnrt naduo 
bhavanti rnjanti frrtMnff ' the rq/rtwty aro rivers; they break (ruj) the 
hanks.’ Tins purely etymological rendering is adopted by Sflyuna: 
indrepa halo nadlfu patituh san .. . v r tradeha*ya pdtenu nadhulth 
kfllilni Uitmtytipdtfdnddikaih cdndbhdtam. Even nt the time of the 
present arrangement of the naighm.dnka there must have been somo 
porplexity, for the word occurs a second time in NAigh. iv. 3, in one of 
those lists which even in Yaska's time stood in need of especial elucid¬ 
ation. And M&dhava, in explaining the parallel passage at TB. ii. 5. 

4. 4, renders quite differently: bharu/athprdpnuvantV.i svakiyd eva scnflh 
. . . vajreiia hato bhumdu patan san samijxivartinaJj. sarvdn p xirdn cur- 
nikrtavdn 1 his own armies while they aro perishing, all the heroes 
standing near, (V r tra) slain by the bolt, falling upon the ground, has 


*Sco the writer in P.A.O.S., Oct. 1890; Journal, vol. xv. p. xlviii. 
f Cf. under Pilpini ii. 3. 54: nodi kaiuni mjati. 
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ground to piecesliere pitjilndlj is explained by tohailgamprApnuvantVi 
. . . nciiiVj, in a manner totally different from the Nirukta. But all 
these translations are certainly incorrect, because they make rujAimh 
an accusative dependent upon mm pipife, which is thus forced to 
assume the function of a middle with active value. Every occurrence 
of the word in the Rig-Veda and the Atlmrva-Vedu, and, so far ns is 
known, overy Vedio occurrence of tho word, goes to show that the 
middle does not occur with active value; only the active occurs: see 
especially (Irissmnnn’s Lexicon and Whitney's Index Vcrlmvum. Tims 
mim plpina indnujtitnth cannot mean anything else hut ‘he who hud 
India us his enemy was crushed.’ This grammatical consideration is 
Hiip|H>rtcd to perfection by the facts otherwise known in tho case : 
V|*tra never crushes anything ; on the other hand, min a pt# is used espe¬ 
cially of India, and most frequently when lie crushes cloud-demons; 

o. g. RV. iii. 1H. 0, {fro dAmiaya Mim piijuk ; ill. :10. 8, atuiatdm indra 
mint pinak kuiiArnm ; iv. SO. 13, piiro ydd luya (so. (jiujnnaya) sntn- 
jAijak; vi. 17. 10, yvna ndmnihnn dhiih mimphiak; viii. 1. 28, tvdm 
p Art nil. . . tfifi/uayu adm piijuk. One may say that but for tho pres¬ 
ence of vnjAnAlj in tho pilda no one would have ever thought of regard¬ 
ing siiui j/ipifc ns an active. Wo nro thus constrained to search in 
rujAniVj for n noin. sg. in agreement with tho subject of tho sontoncc. 

Another ]>oint strongly claims recognition. The root ruj, simple ns 
well as with various propositions, llgures very prominently in descrip¬ 
tions of tho injuries which Indra inflicts upon demons, and it Booms 
very natural to supposo tlint the word rujAniVj here states that such 
injury was inflicted upon Vj-tra by Indra. Thus RV. x. 89. 8,7, (indrtilj) 
WjAti vidii nijilti xthirAui . . .JughAnu vrtrihk . . . rurtya jriirafy: cf. 
also i. (1. r,; 31. 5 ; iv. 33. 10 ; vi. 82. 3; ix. 48. 2. Very similar are RV. 
viii. 0. 13. vl vrlrrlm jxirwpA ri{fdn ; i. 30. 0, vl vrtrdaya ... j>a?yiV 
•nijulj ; x. 132. 3 b* AV. i. 21. 8 = SV. ii. 1217; also TS. i. 0. 12. 3. vi 
vrtnlayu hdnil ruja. Elsewhere Vain is treated in the same way : c. g. 
RV. iv. 30. «, vdltnh ruroja; RV. vi. 30. 2, rujdd . . . vl vdlaaya sAnum; 
AV. xix. 28. 3, hpldly aapdtndnAvi bhindht 'ndra iva virupln valdtn. 
At RV. x. 40.6, Hihh . . . rlAmih vi'trahA ’ritfrm.nnd AV. iv. 24.2, yb (sc. 
huh'o) dAnat'Autlm IxUani druttyu, tho same theme is treated. At RV. 
vi. 22. 0, the words rhjo vi (l\\UiA express essentially the same thing, 
tho cleaving of the clouds: cf. also vii. 73. 7; viii. 43. 13 ; ix. 84. 1. At 
RV. vi. 32. 2 wo have rujdd ddrim (cf. i. 72. 2); at RV. vi. 61. 2, 
drnjat sAnu girluAm. Again, of Indrn it is said at RV. x. 84. 8, rujan 
. .. gdlrun ; at RV. i. 102. 4 = AV. vii. 50. 4, prd cdtnlMm maghavan 
vfwyd ruja . Every additional example strengthens tho impression 
that rujAnalj originally stood in agreement with Indragalrulj, the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence, and wc are at once led to the emendation rujAndlj 
‘ broken' in the sense of a passive : cf. Delbrftck, Altindisclu Syntax, 

p. 204. But why should the correctly accented and easily intelligible 
rujAndlj have given way to this discordant lectio diJficUlimu with anom¬ 
alous accent? The sense, too, is tautological in the extreme: ‘Vjtra 
having been broken was crushed 
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The suggestion which we have to offer is uncertain, and. but for the 
fact that its rejection does not deprive the negative analysis of the pas¬ 
sage of its value, it might perhaps not have been offered in print. The 
root ruj is employed very frequently in connection with parts of the 
body. Thus we have above the expressions vivftrtinya Udnurnjn; vi 
vi'tnlm parvafA ritjdn; ritjud. . . vi vdlaeyu sflnum. In a different 
connection wo have AV. ix. 8 . 18 , figuratively, yfth slm/hnuh virujdnti 
milrdliAnum prdty arsaiity ‘ the pains which break the crown of the 
head and the head;' AV. ix. H. 18 , yAlj . .. ]nln‘t>i*i ninjhiti: (JB. 
iv. 5. 3. 8 , vinjya froyl. At Rilm. iii. 72. 20 we have jMtkt>tt(injtltt- 
nukhtWj . . . r/dfrrty// lirujdd; at liar. 5MM. stunfln tlrttjytt. With this 
uho aro related the very common expressions like mttkhti-riij ‘pain in 
the mouth,’ VnnTh. Bp S. ft. 82 ; dry ruj. ibid. 1(M. ft; aJul-rtJ, ibid. ftl. 
11; HH. 10 ; netm-nij. AK. ill. 4. 20 . 208, ‘ pain in the eyes jH^m-ruj. 
Sugr. i. 10ft. 0, ' pain in tho aide Itditfc ca njii jtjile, Kftm. iii. 20. 1ft; 
{riro-ruj, VarAb. Bp 8 . 08. Ill; firo-nyd, MBh. iii. 10820; plraso rujtb 
ibid. 10810. 

My suggestion, now, is that riydndft is a comi>ound of a derivative of 
the root ruj with somo designation of a part of the body. It might bu 
=s rujdnd + da ‘ having a broken mouthbut it seems to me more 
likely to bo njilnd + nils ‘ nose,’ which would yield rujtlndnds, changed 
by dissimilation (hnplology) to rijAntleS The word would then 
mean ‘with brokon nose.' In stanza 7 of tho same hymn the state¬ 
ment is niodd that Vj-tra was broken into many small pieces: puruIrA 
vrtrd tty ad vydxtalj; which augurs that his nose was not exempt 
from the general catastrophe. This, at any rate, yields good sense, 
and accounts for the anomalous ( bahuvrlhi ) accentuation. The slum 
nils ' nose’ does not occur out of composition, but it seems to bo fairly 
certain in a arts, RV. v. 29. 10 : atiAso ddsyilur ttmp.to vadh/na. Tho 
pndnpAtha divides ttn-Aso, and both the Petersburg lexicons and 
Gmssmanu follow, translating the word by • without face or mouth.' 
Ludwig, Rig-Veda ii. 109, translates ‘ with your weajK»n you slew 
the noseless Dasyu,’ having in mind the flat-nosed aborigines, Cf. 
also Ills remarks In the notes, vol. v., p. 95. Tho same Interpretation 
was advanced previously by Max MQller: see Ad. Kuhn, Die J/entb- 
kunft dee Fetters, p. 59, note. Especially on the second assumption 
(njdMlj = mjdndnd/j) it is easy to understand how the composite 
character of the word might have been forgotten, and the earliest 
interpreters driven to propositions entirely out of accord with tho rest 
of tho sentence and with reasonable sense. 

Note on Huplologif. 

Cases of haplology arc by no means so rare in the older language as 
would appear from the very few instances which arc usually reported. 


•Sec tho nolo ou luiplology at tho end of this article. A bahuvrlhi with a 
porticiplo in -na as the first member we have in tladrr&m-pavi, ynyujtouisapti 
(Whitney, Sk. Or.’ $ 1209c): cf. ulso utond-hruta, « Umui-pad. Tho participle 
ntfand is to bo regarded us belonging to tho root-uorist: cf. ib. 840, 6. 
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Whitney, Sk. Gr." g 1021b, mentions irddhj/di for '’iradh-ddhydi, and 
this in the solo example in illustration of the process mentioned by 
Brugmann, Qnmdrm der uergleiehendcn Gmmmntik, i. 484. Other 
examples, in addition to idolcd for *ulti-lolui from nru-lok/l (see below), 
are: vuulhyha ‘sweet-wood, licorice,* for *marthu-<lu(jlia, *inadhugha, 
with loss of aspiration, both intermediate forms being found occa¬ 
sionally in the MSS.: see e. g. KiLug. 3.1. 31, note i); lint and trial for 
*tril-iri( * a group of three stunssas' (mo already Yaska, Nir. iii. 1); hiraij- 
vidya for 'himwjtt-VKi/ja 'golden.' where the loss of the first j/a by dis¬ 
similation operates across the syllable vm ; {msmuyd for Y nfuia-maya, 
TS. ii. 3. 13. 4, • fiery,* which the IVtomburg lexicon erroneously regards 
us the corruption of u theoretical Y»{*»'//" tfvfilku for Y *vu-v\‘dhn 
•kindly, friendly* (Urussnmnn): nddiiH-julli for •sihhisasjHUi ‘pro¬ 
tector of home’: compounds with jhIII having two accents regularly 
exhibit ft genitive us the find, nienilsT : {•nUInh-jHUi, brdh- 

vnnuM-]nUi, and l»y imitation nluus-jHlU, JAh^hIII, nUhtnhjxiti; tfrfukh 
• hend-ooho ’ may stand for ^Irtfa-suktl • alfoction of the hend ’ from root 
me in til io koiihc of 4 fasten upon:' cf. AV. i. 12. 3, whore glifakti ami 
mic occur together ulliterntlveiy. The last example is by no means cer¬ 
tain. Tiiero is correlation, surely, Iwtwecn tills phenomenon nml tho 
gliding over of onusativtM like kfayaydmi, etc., to tho p-typo: Arp/ipa//- 
dmi etc.: cf. also the change of ruhdydmi of tho mantras to ropdydmi 
in the Bruhmni.mB. 


11. The etymology of ulokii; by Professor Bloomfield. 

Tho various essays on this expression are instructive alike for tho 
keen philological insight and the inadequate grammatical propositions of 
their authors. Tho expression is distinctively an archaism in tho liter¬ 
ature. In tho first eight nmyijaliis of the 14V., the word lokd occurs only 
twice without the u preceding: vi. 47. 8; viii. 100. 12.* With antece¬ 
dent n, the occurrences are i. 03. 0: ii. 80. 0 ; iii. 2. 9; 20. 8 ; 87. 11; iv. 
17. 17; v. 1.0 ; 4.11 ; vi. 23. 3 ; 78. 3; vll. 20. 2 ; 85.5 ; 00. 0 ; 84. 2 : »0. 4 ; 
viii. 15. 4 (hero it loka-kt'tnum). In the ninth book, there aro two 
occurrences of simple lokd, ix. 118. 7, 0; and three of u lokd, ix. 2. 8 
(u lokaki'tnum ); 80. 21 (« tokalcft ); 92. 5 (u lokdm). In the tenth 
book, tliore are six occurrences of u lokd: x. 18. 2; 10. 4; 30. 7; 104.10: 
133.1 (u lokakft ); 180. 8; and three occurrences of simple lokd; x. 14. 0; 
85. 27 ; 90. 14. In addition, the tenth book, and that alone, begins to 
produco compounds in which lokd is tho final member: urulokam, in 
x. 128. 2; jlvalokdvi, in x. 18. 8; and patilokdm, in x. 85. 48. This 
shows on tho whole a perceptible growth of luka at the expense of 
u lokd in the ninth and tenth books; and the AV. continues boldly in 


* Correct nccoidingly Bollcnson in ZDMG. xxlii. 607,-who claims that there is 
no oocurronco of lokd without preceding u in tho first eight books; and Max 
MOIIor, Vetlir Hymns (SBIC. xxxii), p. lxxv, who notes only viii. 100. 12. 
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the same direction. Here lokd occurs so often as to render a count use¬ 
less, hut u lokd occurs only three times, in one hymn of the Yanin- 
l>ook, xviii. 4. 11, 44, 71, in the obviously archaizing phrase snki'tihii 
u lokdm. I do not count three* other occurrences which coincide with 
the RV., namely vii. 84. 2=RV. x. 180. 8; xviii. 2. 8=ltV. x. lfi. 4; 
xviii. 8„88=RV. x. 18. 2. The A V. abounds also in compounds in which 
lofca forms the second member; see Index Verborinn, p. 287a. In thu 
Yajiw-texts, both n lokd and lokd occur ; but we have no means of con- 
troling their frequency or pro)>ortioii. We have mirabhA it lokd in VS. 
xii. 85—TS. iv. 2. 8. 2-MS. ii. 7. 10 ;• auk/tdm it lokdm in VS. xviii. 
52-TS. iv. 7. 18. 1 = MS. ii. 12. 8; and in VS. xviii. 58. The parallel uT 
VS. xviii. 58 in TS. v. 7. 7. 1 has auky'taauu lokdm instead of milYIdm 
iiloMnt. That is precisely the favorite manner in which the AV. 
manages to circumvent the archaism : see u. g, iv. 11 . 0 ; 14.0; vi. 111 ). I ; 
120. 1 ; 121. 1. 2 ; vii. 88. 4 ; xi. 1. 8, 87, etc. In VS. xi. 32.-MH. ii. 7. 2 
occurs the pflda dkalj aii lokdih aiilcytampythivyUm, which is varied in 
TS. iv. 1. 2. 4 to dkalj. ad lokdih aitkytam pythivy/Ui. Both nit and ad 
aro modern variants of u; and they testify that the combination n lokd 
had becomo perplexing. It is to be noted also that the compound 
lokaky't, which is preceded by it in the two nolo occurrences in the RV. 
(ix. 8(1. 21 ; x. 188 . 1), occurs in other text* always without u: AV. xviii. 
8. 25; TS. I. 1. 12. 1 ; TB. iii. 7. 2. 10 ; AQS. iv. 18. 0. 

Most Vedic scholars have recognized the unusual character of u before 
lokd. In many eases it makes no sonso ; and in RV. iii. 2. »; 87. II ; 
v. 4. 11; viii. 15. 4; ix. 2. 8, it stands at the beginning of a pilda, in 
defiance of the rule tlmt enclitics cannot stand at the beginning of any 
verst-line, f There is no connection from which n lokd, regarded as 
two words, could have been propagutod secondarily;} hence all the 
interpreters have agreed in assuming itlokd as a single word, misunder¬ 
stood by the pndniNitlm and the Priitiyukhyn of the RV., owing to the 
occurrence of lokd in the same text. 

Adnlliert Kuhn, in Ind. Stud i. 850 IX., after comparing lokd with 
Lith. and Old Pruss. kiuAras, Lettish Utuko, all meaning ‘ open space, 
held,' Low Germ, touch, loch ‘village,’ derives the words from 8k t. urtt, 
rv/di-f. and sees in the « u trace of the fuller form of the stem, which 
was lost for reasons not stated. Tho Pet. Lex. suggests that the word 
is a derivative from the root rue 'shine,’ preceded by n preposition 
u, a reduced form of ova. Bollenson, ZDMG. xviii. 007 IT., xxii. 580, 
derives it from an adjective •urv-aflo, through the weak stem *uro~ac, 
extended into an «-stem * urvaka , •nroka. Ascoli, Cor*i di ylottologia, 


* Tho same expression occurs in RV. v. 1.6. 

+ llonco the RV. PnitiQiikhyn (078), which, liko tho pndnj^tlin, regards u In 
these ensos ns tho pnrticlo, is led to insort a special provision oxempting u from 
tho law of enclitics; anuddttam tit pddddOu nomrjam r id note padam, ‘no 
unaccented worcl.is found at the legiuning of a pfida oxcopt it.' 

t A somewhat mechanical propagation of the particle « must bo assumed for 
its persistent occurrence after infinitives in -luea'i(-tura’ «)• 
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p. 230 (German translation p. 105), Kick. Veryleidieiules IVurterbuch (all 
editions), mid Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 220, assume n phonetic 
development of it out of the initial /. Ornasmnnn modifies the view of 
the Pet. Lex. by assuming a reduplicated stem •rmvktt which lost the 
r of the reduplicating syllable. 

The germ of what seems to me the true explanation is contained In 
Kuhn's view : there is some connection between ttlokd and the word 
nrft. I assume a simple stem loktl, and a descriptive compound urw- 
lak (I. changed by assimilation of the liuguals to *itlnloMf and by 
haplology to nloktl. Naturally, after the loss of one of the syllables, 
thu origin of the word was forgotten, and the imdukilrn, perplexed by 
the existence of the simple word loktl, construed n ns the particle. 

The Visile poets themselves hud lost all knowledge of the composite 
character of the word: but the expression ttlokd dearly betrays its 
elective ulllnlty for the word nr ft, which frequently occurs as its pred- 
icuto : o. g. KV. i. 1)3. 0 ; vi. 23. 7; vii. 33. 5; 00. 0; 84. 2 ; 1M>. 4 : x. 180. 3. 
Thu case is therefore one of the unconscious doubling of csjui valent lin¬ 
guistic elements : the Hrst urn having boon exhausted by its phonetic 
fate, a second nnt is put into requisition: its titness ns a predicate 
of loktl (ulofol) has not passed by.$ But thero appears to bo a certain 
shyness in putting nru near nloktl ; in all cases where the two occur 
together, urh stands at tho beginning and ulokd at the end of tlio 
pad a : o. g. I. Oil. 0, nr full ytijildf/n cnkaithur u lokdm. Ho nlso vi. 28.7 ; 
vil. 35. 5; 01). 0 ; 84. 2 ; 01). 4 ; x. 180. 8. 

The occurrence of the hit. hy. itrftloka in RV. x. 128. 2 = AV. v. 3. 3 = 
T8. Iv. 7. 14. 1, does not stand in tho way of the assumed phonetic pro¬ 
cess. In tho Hrst place, the word occurs in thu tenth book, and wo 
may assume that the phonetic law had ceased to operate. Further, tho 
cases are not the same : *nrulokd changed to ttloktl is a knrnuulhiTrnyu, 
and accordingly oxytone ; urnloku is a lmhuvrlhi in both function and 
accentuation. It Is quite likely that tho identical grave intonation of 
the two similar hrst syllables in urulokd favored a process of dissimila¬ 
tion uncalled for by thu two initial syllables of urfdokam, contrasted as 
tlioy wore by accent and perhaps also by syllabification ( nr-nl-o-kd , but 
u-rft-lo-ku). But there seems to bo also a chronological difference: 

f Cf. Bechtel, Urber grtruHcttlye A**lmiUtUon untl DMmllaHon tier bftdtni 
ZiUn-htntr, pp. 40 ff. Aiifrocht's OMOntinlly similar view, ZDMQ. xlii. 152. did 
not como to my notice until the | resent article was in type. I’orhnps tlio totally 
independent arrival of botli of us at the satno result may impart an olomont of 
security to the construction. 

JCf. cases liko Vcdlc jrrtudsu 'in battles,’ with double loc. plur. onding sit. 
This is romlored natural by a compound like jrrtsuhlr, where prtau may have 
boon felt ns a stem-form. Similarly patau-fcb * ot tho feet' nod patsutak-fV 
‘lying nt the foot;' comparatives and superlatives liko frtifkatamu, nftlix- 
(hatama; Pfdi althiruyMtrti for •abhfmuhilm = Skt. abhinthya, outtyhird 
for *oo'itilnt - unt(tdh{tu, etc. Seo K. Kuhn, Pitll^irammalik, p. 120. 
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since the AV.. though it (loos not directly compound nr it and lokti, 
places them closely together, e. g. i.w 2. 11, nr fail loktim aka ram vulh- 
yam edhatum; xii. 1 . 1 , uriah loktim prthivl null ki'ijoht; see also 
xiv. 1. 58; xviii. 2. 20. The RV., ns indicated above, avoids this, ami 
exhibits in its place six occurrences of the typo vrftm . .. uloktim, e. g. 
vii. 84. 2. uriah na iiulrah kfipmtd n loktim. Each expression is typ¬ 
ical for the text from which it is quoted. 


12. The doctrine of the resurrection among the Ancient 
Persians; by Professor A. V. Williams .Fuckson, of Columbia 
College, New York City. 

This pa|K<r was presented in alwtrnct. The main points or its discus¬ 
sion, however, may briefly ls> given ; and tlm most important passages 
from which citations were drawn are perhaps worth recording for 
future reference, if the |*nper ho printed elsewhere in full. 

Attention was first called to various likenesses and resemblances in 
general between the religion of Ancient Iran, ns modified by Zoroaster, 
and the doctrines of Christianity. The most striking among these par¬ 
allels are those to he found in the vlows relating to eschatology and the 
doctrine of a future life. It is the optimistic hope of a regeneration of 
the world and of a gonoral resurrection of the dead that most markedly 
chumoteriree the religion of Persia from the earliest times. The pious 
expectation of u now order of things is the chord upon which Zoroaster 
himself rings constant changes in the GAtliO* or 4 Psalms.' A mighty 
crisis is Impending (Ys. xxx. 2, mart yiloflho ); each man should cImnmu 
the best, and seek for the ideal stnto; mankind shall then become per- 
fect, and the world renovated (fratem ah$m,fraMtcmu: cf. fraHakereti, 
etc.). This will be the establishment of the power nml dominion of 
good over evil, the Iwginning of the true rulo and sovereignty, "the 
good kingdom, the wtshod-for kingdom" (vohu khSallirtt. khiuthra 
vairya). It is then that the resurrection of the dead will take place. 
It will he followed by a general judgment, accompanied by the Howl of 
molten metal In which the wicked shall bo punished, thu righteous 
cleansed, and evil banished from the world (cf. also A.O.N. Proceed¬ 
ings for Oct. 1890, Journal, vol. xv. p. lviii). 

After this general introduction, various classical passages in Greek 
authors touching upon the ancient Persian belief were examined in the 
light of the Avesta. The citations were drawn from Theopompus, 
quoted by Diogenes Laertes, J>rotemium p. 2, cd. HMler, Frugmenta 
Historicorum Ortecorum i. 289, and again by iEneoa of Gaza, Dial, dc 
anxmi immort. p. 77, both cited by Windischmann, Zoroastrischc 
titudien p. 288. The allusion in Plutarch [Is. et Os. 47) was discussed, 
and the interesting passage Herodotus 8. 02 was reconsidered. All these 
classical passages were found to bo quite in keeping with the general 
results won from the Avesta. 

A more detailed investigation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi books 
now followed in regard to the doctrine of a millemum, the coming of 
the Saosliyant 4 Saviour,' the destruction of evil, the establishment of 
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the kingdom and sovereignty of good, and the renovation of the uni¬ 
verse, all which are directly associated with the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

In connection with the idea of a coming millennium, a final change 
and regeneration of the world—a belief parallel in a measure with ideas 
found in the Revelation—such passages wore discussed as Yu. xxx. 2; 
xxxiii. 0; xxxvi. 2; lviii. 7; li. 0; xliii. 5. 0; xxx. 0 ; xlvi. 19; 1. II : 
ef. Yt. xix. 11; Vd. xviii. 51 ; Yh. lxii. 3; Yt. xiii. 5ft, 128 ; and Ys. li. 

!); xxx. 7 ; Vsp. xx. 1; Yt. 17. 20: together with numerous allusions in 
the Inter Paldavi hooks, such us Humlahish i. 25: xxx. 1 IT.; xxxii. 8. ct 
al. Some of tho classical passages were again lined in comparison. 

A treatment of tho doctrine of the idea of a Saviour, us directly con¬ 
nected with tho resurrection lniliof, was next briefly given; certain 
parallels with tho Messianic ideas of .Judaism were drawn. Quotations 
used for discussion upon this point were made from Ys. xlvi. 3; xlviii. 
0: Ys. xiv. 1; ix. 2; Yt. xiii. 128; xix. 89; Bund. xxx. 2IT.; BYt iii. 
(11; Dd. il. 18, et al., and a iMissnge in a Syriac MS. commentary on 
tho N. T. by Tshd'dful, as well iu. Aix>cryphnl N.T., Inf anon, iii. 1-10. 

Finally, tho resurrection passages Yt. xiii. 128; xix. 80-00; Fragm. 
iv. 1-8 were translated in full and commented upon. The lutter frag¬ 
ment (iv. 1-8) apiiears in tho DInkart ix. 40. 1-5 as taken from the 
Varshtmunsar Naslc (cf. West, Pahlavi Texts trunsl. 8. B. E. xxxvii. 
808). A number of Pohlnvl allusions woro then instanced, occurrences 
of Plil. tauMitasln ‘ tho body hereafter’ weretreatod, andauextended 
discussion was given of tho well-known Bundahish passage xxx. 1-82, 
and of its relation to tho ancient DOmdOt Nask. Statement* bearing 
upon the resurrection woro also cited from the accounts given in the 
DInkart and the Persian Rivftyats, of the content* of tho original A vestan 
Nn*k* or ' hooks,’ to show that this doctrine must have been often re¬ 
ferred to or discussed, and that it was evidently a prominont article of 
faith. 

Having given a summary, and shown tho perfect uniformity and 
accord hotwoon tho Avostn, tho Pahlavi Books, tho old accounts of Un¬ 
original Nasks, and the early allusions in tho classics, the paper came 
to tho conclusion that tho doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
one of tho oldest in tho religion of Persia; that it may have been 
developed or oven modified at different times; but that it was charac¬ 
teristic of Mnwlalsm in all its periods, so far as we can judge, and was 
a tenet undoubtedly inculcated by Zoroaster some centuries before the 
Christian era. 

13. Sanskrit-A vestan Notes ; by Professor Jackson. 

1. Skt. gambhlrd, gabhird, Av. gufra. 

In American Journal of Philology xi. 89, 90, P. Horn of Strassburg 
has drawn attention to the possible existence of an occasional Avcstan 
u or il which answers to an a, or is the representative of the nasal is 
so nans. Dr. Horn has since somewhat questioned the correctness of 
his own suggestion ; I think much may be said, however, in its favor. 
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The examples which Horn originally brought forward to support Ills 
theory were, it is true, by no means all sure: but n comparison with 
the Sanskrit seems to make, on this principle, the Avestau word yufra 
' ,leif P ’ < l u ' te clear. Presumably, Av. gnfra stands for *giiif-ra: cf. A v. 
jaf-m. This can bo none other than Skt. gumbh-l-m, (pibh-l-ni. On -7- 
seo also Bnrtholomae Shulien z. imlog. Spixtdigt’achiohte ii. 170, 170. A 
pro|M>riion may thus bo coiistructcd : 

Av. guf-ra: Av.* gmf-ra, vt.jaf-m: Skt. gambh-l-ni: 

Skt. gmbh-i-nl, cf. gabh-l-nl. 

Wu have thus un Av. n representing n, m. 

The writing u in Av. may indeed not Ui truly orthographies Hie 
variants utY't. xv. 2 H for the similar word f/«/-//«, (/«/*//« would Keen, 
to show that fact; but that such a a does occur in Av. for in, u, seems 
unquestionable, and an acceptance of Horn’s suggestion may |M»rlmn» 
clear up other words. 

3. Skt. achilyil, RV. x. 27. 14, and Av. amya, Yasnu Ivil. 27. 

In the A vesta, Ys. Ivil. 27. the divine home* of Hrnoshn are thus 
descrilwl: 

yim cathwilro<iuvmi\ti> 
iinrnSa ivtokhfoia frfalaremt 
$pe(ltn vhlhvaoiihO a a ay a 
mainivmuuhb vuznlti 

• Four while steeds, bright, shining, sacred, knowing, and.hear 

Sraoslm through the heavenly space.’ 

The epithet amya, left untranslated, is obscure. Dr. R. W. West, 
umlor date Dec. 5, \m, wrote me that the Pahlavi version of the word 
seems to contain aflyako, with which ho compared Moil. I'ers. ajL, 

‘shadow.’ The hint was an excellent one; amya might well mean 
4 not casting a shadow. 4 

Turning now to the Sanskrit, we llnd a precise parallel in the wool 
a-chlLyd ' slmdowlo&s ’ in a iwuwtge of the Rig-Veda, x. 27. 14 : bfhdm 
a ch d y o’ apaldvY drvil. The meaning at once becomes clear, and the 
forms match exactly. For the phonetic changes (Skt. d « Av. d; Skt. 
ch = Av. «), see my Avesta Grammar, g# 17,142. 

With reference, moreover, to the force of the attribute 'shadowlens ’ 
Professor Geldner has happily suggested a parallel in the familiar 
opitliet cMyMvitiya ‘accompanied by a shadow,’ the characteristic 
mark distinguishing Nnla from the gods in tho well-known episode 
MlJli. iii. 57. 25. A further support, I think, may also be brought in 
from a passage in tho classics. Plutarch, in Is. ct Os. 47. describes the 
millennium which the Zoroastrinn religion pictures as coining upon 
earth at the end of tho world ; in this connection he notos as one of the 
characteristics of men beatified that they shall no longer 'cast a 
shadow M P 6xoi K Mutiny loeaOtu, pi,re r,u^ Ampfvovc rfrr CK.av xotomvac 
See also Windischmann, Zor. Studien, p. 284. 

The epithets Skt. aclUlya, Av. asaya are therefore quite parallel in 
signification; and the wonderful coursers of Sraoslm, besides all their 
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other divine attributes, become ‘ shadowiest ns they dart through 
the sky * 

8. Data for Zovoaster’s Life. 

In P.A.O.S. for April, 1892 (Journal, vol. xv., p. clxxx), attention 
was called to tho Zartusht-NOinah ns possibly furnishing a number of 
old traditional facts connected with tho actual life of Zoroaster. Men¬ 
tion was inndo, for example, of Zoroastor’H reputed teacher Bareln- 
knrus. Possibly that name may rest upon some good foundation 
Allusion to a spiritual teacher (aFthrupuilt) of Zoroaster is at any rate 
now quotable from an ancient A vesta frugmentof the IIArihokht Nnslc, 
idled in Had Dnr xl. 4 : see also Dlnkurt viii. 45. 0. The A vesta text 
(emended) is thus given in West, PtihM Tc.vXh trawl., S. B. B. xxiv. 
802; xxxvii. 4H8: 

md ilztlrayOiH, Zarathwtm I mil PmiruSaHjxnn nul Diifih- 

dhovilm, nul aUJimjHiiW ; 

which may 1 k> rendered : • Muyost thou, O Zoroastor, not auger thy 
father, Pourunhaspo, nor thy mother. Dughdhovo, nor thy spiritual 
tenchor.’ Might linr/InkurfiH he tho very uBthrapuiti here alluded to ? 
According to tho Zartusht-Niimah, Zoroaster was given into a learned 
teacher’s charge at tho ago of seven years. 

Tho passage cited is also especially interesting as it gives us an actual 
occurrence of tho name of Zoroaster's mother in an A vesta text. Hor 
name had previously been quotable only In Pahlavi and Persian writ¬ 
ings. Hoc, for instanco, Bd. xxxii. 10; HI. x. 4 ; xli. 11, and tho refer¬ 
ence in A.O.S. Journal xv. 228. 

Items like this hove their value as contributing something toward our 
knowledge of Zoroaster's life and tho facts connected with him as a 
historical porsonugc. It is for just such points ns this that wo must 
look to Pahlavi scholars to provide us with now material and data. 


14. Tho independent particle *6 in tho Rig-vcda ; by Prof. 
Herbert C. Tolman, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Win. 

As an inseparable prefix, the imrticle sii is used, In all periods of tho 
Sanskrit language, with tho familiar meanings which How naturally 
from its primary signification ‘well.’ On the other hand, ns la well 
known, the Veda furnishes many examples of su used as an inde¬ 
pendent word. 

The German translators either omit the word entirely, believing it to 
be used simply ns a metrical expletive, or else they render it by schon, 
which is a good German reproduction of the padding of the original, if 
padding it l>e. They also render it by gut, rcclit, schr, ja, rccht buhl 


• Since the aliovo was wrltton, I mn interested in Hading that Darmostotor, in 
his now translation, Lc Zend-Avesta, vol. i. 3GG, assigns precisely tho same mann¬ 
ing to usaya, ‘sans fairc d’ ombre.’ To have tho support also of such authority is 
gratifying. 
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(Ludwig), sojleich; and mA n nil is rendered by nimmer: thus, for exnm- 
ple, in RV. i. 38. (i, mo nil iuiIi .. . nlrftir durlidijil vitd/ili. But is not 
the meaning rather ‘ Kindly (i. e. please), 0 Maruts, let not destruction 
(and) disaster slay us ’? 

The particle sit occurs as a word in the flrefc l*ook of the Rig-vedn in 
some forty-one passages, counting the refrain of i. 113. 1-33 ns one. If 
we examine these passages, we shall find that the renderings ‘ kindly,’ 

• please,’ * he so good as to,’ lit in all hut eight. In these eight wo can 
insist either a. on the simple adverbial meaning of the particle, or else 
If. that its force consists in representing thenclion of the verb as desir¬ 
able. 

Thus, as an example under a. may be cited i. 37. 14, ttilro nit tnddit- 
yildlivill, ‘so enjoy yourselves as their (the Knnvas’: tdlm-kdii refit) 
guests, well or thoroughly : i.c. have a rousing good time with them.' 
And, as examples under 6. : i. 130. 1, pni nil j//i’n(limU iiMrAliliyilni 
bflidn tut mo . , bhuratil, * proffer well (i. c. acceptably or so that it may 
be most acceptable) as your l>est offering to the two needful (gods) 
exalted homagei. 104. 215, nbhVddho glutmuln tdd u *ii pnl vomm, 

• the kettle is hot and I announce it (to you) acceptably: i. e. you’ll bo 
glad to hear me say so.’* 

But it is the meaning ' please ’ which I desire es]>ecially to empha¬ 
size, and which, I think, is the most appropriate in no less than 
twenty-three of the forty-ono passages. In each case I render hy ’be 
so good ns to.’ Thus, i. 0. 6, tontiAn hu . . codttyc 'ndrtt i*d//<f, ' Ik* so 
good, 0 India, ns to help us ou to prosperity1. 17. 7, limn Ati nit 
ji[l 1 ldi*os kftatn, ‘bo ye two so gi»od as to make us victoriousI. 211 . A, 
inUlu nil frudhl glrulj. • and lie so good as to hear these (our) songs :’ 
ami similarly in the others, in which the verb is an imperative or I to 
equivalent. And not essentiaUy different is i. 118. 10, til ii ?»h mini nv 
divine . . hdvilmahe, * therefore wo call on you two, O heroes, to Is* so 
good ns to help us.' 

It seems to follow that the meaning ‘ please * or 'I pray' must he 
conceded for the detached fill-. Tho logical development of the mean¬ 
ings presents no difficulty: thus, ' well, acceptably, kindly, wo pray.' 
Moreover, there is in various languages a tendency to tone down tin* 
harshness of a direct command. In this way the Roman noli fuccre 
and nefeceris took the place of ncfac. And tho use of i/uotninnn with 
verbs of hindering and so on was developed under tho same tendency. 
In late Greek, napanaXij was attached for a like purpose to the i»i|>ern- 
tive, so that to-day in Athens it is the regular word for • please.'f • 

The functions of the detached sti in the Rig-veda I hold to be : 1, to 
soften a command (‘ please ’); 2 , to make acceptable a wish (' I pray'); 


•Tho other live passages are I. 135. 9; 181. 2; 52. I; 5.1. 1: 139. H. Hut 
it may lie noted that in all those eight examples, swo one, it is quite jmssilde 
to apply tho rendering ‘ please.’ 

f fun, xaiHisabj, riir r?.alu{, • Please hand me Hie olives.’ Compart* the 
Latin font 1 in nmr lr nt >nr In-nr ruirc*. Mos tell. iv. 3. 11. 
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an d t«> modify the verb ns a simple adverb (‘well, agreeably'). Of 
the last use there are somewhat less than a dozen instances. 

The particle*, then, lias a definite significance in every ease of its 
occurrence, and ought not to lie slighted by the tmnslator. In most «»r 
the instances where the Herman versions attempt U> render it. its sense 
1 h (,uUe different twin that of fchon, nngteleh t loohl. etc. 


15. On early Moslem promissory notes; by Mr. I*" 

(Ui ester, Assistant in Arabic in Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass. 

In the KiUih al-Agnni fed. Hull*. 1.p. 17,1. 10), llrst-mle evidence Is 
u, he found that the Ami** of the time of Modwiya. the flint UimnHcus 
enlif bad already excellent Ihmmdal arrangements in private IiuhIiium 
transactions, particularly the custom or giving what wo now cal a 
•«promise to pay" r*»r money lent on specified terms. A tradition 
there reiiortod from Moduli llm •Animftr, a descendant of the famous 
Ihn as-Zuliclr of Madina, relates that Sn'ld. grandson of Unm.vya. 
iH'foro his dentil had instructed Ids son ‘Ainru to make over certain 
I, roper tv to Ids cousin MoAwiyo, in order to pay off the debts that lmd 
accumulated upon him during his lifetime. For it was the custom 
that near relatives should take up.ni themselves all Indebtedness of tho 
dccvAMil. In this case, Sivffd desired that 'Aumi should Ik. able to offer 
the calif something that lie might sell to advantage and Incur no 
expense. Accordingly, MoAwiya accepted his relative s «>ffor with tho 
won Is » Wluit* has he made over to moV" ‘Auiru wplied His audio 
in Al-*Arsn.” He said “I take It for his debt." lie answered " Uh 
yours on condition that you have the amount transported to Medina 
ami converted Into ivtyl*.'' lie said - Ay." and had .t transferred to 
Medina and divided among Ids creditors. " And the greuter part, 

says the tradition, "consisted «»f promise* to pay 

*%)•" 

’Tho Arabic word here used appears to have a technical sense, 

„„ Illustration of which Is afforded by the conclusion of M«*'nl>’s story, 

W A^oung 4 iuim of the Korol sh cam© to him (viz. ‘Amru, on Ins return 
to Medina) with a document (^) to tho amount of twenty thousand 
dirhams with Sa*td*s own signature and tho signature of a freislman of 
his upon it. He sent for the freodman. and made him read the docu¬ 
ment. When he had read it, lio wept and said " Ay, this is his writing, 
and this is my signature upon it." Then ‘Amru saul to him How 

* Head (^U) Jb'S ^ , •«<* , which makes little *»*o: cf. 

‘Ainru's reply. 
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conies there to bo twenty thousand dirhams for this youth upon it? 
Why, he is the poorest of the poor of the Koreitdi!” lie said “ 1 will t«*II 
you about it. Sa‘id was passing along after his loss of office, and this 
youth happened on him, and journeyed with him till he arrived at his 
home. There ho stopped and said ‘Do you wish anything?' {The 
youth) said ‘No, except that I found you traveling alone and desired 
to come to your protection.’ Then ho said to me * Bring me a sheet of 
paper,’ and I brought him this. He wrote out this debt himself, and 
said ‘ You shall not suffer anything at my hands; take this, and, when 
anything comes in to mo, you come to wo.’" ‘Amru said *• By Allah, 
ho surely shall not receive it except in irtljfo. (Jive it to him." And 
the twenty thousand dirhaniH were weighed out to him in uv?//s/* 

The legal point of this story is that Sard's great generosity led him 
to incur money obligations when he had no means to fuliil them. 
This fact really invalidated his note, at least according to the Moham¬ 
medan law of the prosont day ; and so also did the fact that lie siwei- 
fled no tlmo of payment. 

One Is naturally led to inquire whether the word . which was 
here used of tho transaction with the impoverished youth (I. 24), had 
acquired the technical and limited usage that it now |swsohsok, to sig¬ 
nify tho simple 4 loan-obligation.’ Tho Moslem law-books of the present 

timo provldo for two sort* of legal obligations to pay, tho ^5 and the 

, treating them umlor the samo category with contracts 
of sale. Thus the creditor is looked upon as buyer to the amount of 
the obligation, and tho debtor as vender of the same, so that the Mos¬ 
lem manages to ovndo the Koranic prohibition of usury. Such legal 
squinting, it may bo said, is characteristic of the Orientals, and has its 
parallels elsewhere in their institutions. Accordingly, in the second 
sjiecies of contract, the debtor promises to deliver goods or money to a 
stipulated amount over that actually borrowed, and tho creditor con¬ 
trives to get his interest. Tho ^1$ . however, which more concerns 
us here, is a promise to restore meroly tho amount lent, at the end of u 
specified term. In case tho debtor fails to keop Ids agreement, the 
Hnnffito and tho unorthodox Shl'ito sects insist still further that tho 
creditor may claim no interest; but tho 8hdfi‘ite« more rutionally per¬ 
mit him to convert the contract immediately into tho oiilj . 

Ordinarily, a written contract is made out, with tho signatures of sev- 


”Ar. iuilplj (= in wifi kind). Tho vxlfi was tlien equivalent to the silver 

(•*)$ , about 20 conts. Tlioro would be uo point to tho owl of this story if il 

worn translated by ‘in full.’ Cf. ’Amni’s request above. ‘How improper to have 
asked Moiwiya to pay In full I 
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oral witnesses, in whose presence the loan must be made. Yet the 
contract is valid if oral only, provided the creditor pronounces the 

word viJilsf • I lend,’ and the debtor 4 1 receive.' 

To return to our story of Sa‘id and the time of Moilwiya (7th cent. 
A.U.): we can say this much, that was then used of a•promise 

to pay,’ though it connoted in fact much more than ScU (cf. loc. ctt. 

lines II, Id. 5M); that one witness, at least, was required, though prob¬ 
ably more, this being a peculiar case; that the custom of writing out 


cyliXc was very common, especially when rich men hud fees to pay; 

dually that, us another tradition, adduced (loc. eit.) to show that Sa'td 
was generous ton raull, also indicates, local if not inter-territorial sys¬ 
tems of credit prevailed. Sa'td ordered a freednian, it is said, to 

-take what he liked on his security (£&?),” in order to marry otf 


one of his young servants. 

but now let us pass from Modwiya to Mohammed, half a century onr- 
lier Have we pr.iof that there existed in his time such financial 
facilities us are above suggested? Oris It correct to draw the usual 
picture of a system of barter, in which the precious metals hud a value 
not as a circulating medium, hut as natural products, for ornamental 
mu I tones? The testimony of the Koran (ii. 284-284) would tend to dis- 
establish this latter view : " O ye who believe 1" it reads, 44 if ye engage 
In debt for a stated time, then write it down, and let a scribe write it 
down between you faithfully ;. . . . unless, indeed, it be a remly-moncy 
transaction between you, which ye arrange between yourselves;. . . . 
but bring witnesses to what ye sell one to another:. . . . but if yo i»o 
upon u journey and yo cannot llml a scribe, then let a pledge bo taken. 

It looks ns ’if in Mohammed's time at Medina, where these words 
were said to have been uttered, and at Mekka, there was a class, not 
necessarily a school of men. who, knowing how to write, had fallen 
Into the custom of recording transactions for their neighbors, and 
acted as scribes to the merchants passing in and out of the city. 
Mohammed thus favors their employment, ns calculated to assure the 
systematic recording of business acts, and to prevent unfair dealing. 

With this evidence we may compare that of the traditions of the 
Sahib of Al-BokhAri, in his chapter on -Borrowing, Payment of 
bei.B, Cheating, ami Failure" (ed. Krchl II.J 44I. Here i.reported 
Mohammed’s behavior in matters of trade. The first two traditions 
represent him as paying his creditor promptly or else giving security 
,o. g„ an iron cuirass for some food obtained from a Jew), while the 
fourth states that he was in the habit of keeping by him one dinfir no 
more, with which to meet any obligation. Somewhat discrepancy, 
we find here no use of scribe or witness, but only pledge-giving, which 
grew out of simple barter, or holding of ready money as a medium of 
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exchange. Probably Molinnmxed’s own social am! commercial rela- 
tiouH expanded in proportion as Im ami liis religion advanced into 
greater popularity. 

On tlio other linml. wo have g(*od reason to Mieve tliat (lie advent 
of the Prophet gave one forcible turn to the commercial life as well as 
to the l-eligious cult of the Aral*. In his day, the Hodawiu (lowing in 
from tho divert to the cities were confounded, and too often thrown 
into great straits, by the class of men who swarmed the market-places 
and acted as money-changers. Fortunately, (lien 1 are exlaid lines 
from old poets, a couple of them perhaps prc-Mohumimdun, which 
depict this condition of things in the Arabian business world (see 
Ndhloke, Rr.itrilfp Kur Pontic, tier alien Anther, pp. INI Much 

rmguicnt or piece of jsietry expresses tho great joy or u man who. in a 
very wily manner, has l«ui> ahlo to foil Ida creditor. In all these lines 

the word has only tho general sense or ‘debt.' usually referring 

to a simple bill of sale. It is interesting to notice the word 

which was used in the story of Su'td to signify the ‘sheet of paper' on 

which tlui was recorded. The Koranic prohibition of usury, 

howover, is our ls«st evidence of tile fact that monoy-changing was a 
widespread practice in Mohammed's time, along with some sort of 
hanking and account-keeping (II. 270-270). The policy or that involu¬ 
tion was to protect the issuer classes of his converts against the fraud¬ 
ulent extortions of those quasi-brokers. With the new era, therefore, 
tho purely financial side of trade fell into the hands of Jews and other 
foreigners alone, with whom it largely remains at the present time. 

Tho last purpose of this inquiry is to ask whether the Aral* were 
borrower* of these financial arrangements, especially the uso of doom 
ment and witnesses. Until the sixth century, when some homage was 
paid to the kings of Iliru and (llmssun, and appeal was made to their 
jurisdiction, they had never seen political union; under tribe or clan 
rule thoro was no recognized authoritative opinion. Somo exception 
to this must bo taken from tho fact that certain highly respected fam¬ 
ilies, like tho Koreish at Mckka, rose early to a controlling influence in 
the cities. But more and more, particularly in the sixth century, tin* 
Arabs came into living contact with Egypt, Syria, and Poraia, whose 
inhabitants were well advanced in their organization of private as well 
as political rights and regulations. Through tho Christians then set¬ 
tled in Arabia, and especially tho Ghnssanito Arabs in tho north of tho 
peninsula, tho Beddwin were confronted with Greek civilization, and 
borrowed much of Byznntino culture as time went on. But, if in 
Mohammed’s time such documents were used, it must have been 
through the influence of the caravan-trades to tho north and cast that 


* For thin reference I am indebted U< Dr. C. 0. Torroy, ol Andover. 
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the usage was introduced, though even at that early period the Jews 
and Christians might have disseminated European habits of business 
from Alexandria and other important commercial centres. Never¬ 
theless. it is equally proluible that the Aralw, no less than the Babylo¬ 
nians. from whom we have all kinds of contract-tablets reaching far 
back into antiquity, were original in this particular; that they were 
early led to require written testimony to business transactions; and 
that their increasing commerce with the outside world developed in 
their I Hist representatives the sense of justice; so that under Moham¬ 
med, who was himself a keen trader, they easily adopted a regular 
requirement of documentary evidence in the undertaking «*f IiuhIimwh 
obligations. 


Id. A j,aim-leaf column from Almas; by Uev. W.C. Winslow, 
of Boston. 

This column, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was one of 
six belonging to a vestibule of a temple that once stood at Ho-Khcn- 
ensu, referred to in Assyrian texts as Hininsi, afterwards named 
Ilerneleopolis by the Hreoks, and called by the natives at present 
Almas, sometimes Ilenassieh ; it is referred to in Isaiah xxx. 4, ns 
Manes. Ilenassieh may 1st a corruption of Ilanes, tin- eh being u com¬ 
mon terminntive. As to tin- age of the site, Brugsoh (DUAUmmira 
Gitiurttphitjtie, I. 0041 quotes a text slating that here Ra, tlm secoml 
king of the initial divine dynasties, began his earthly reign. Dr. 
Naville. the explorer of the Egypt Exploration Fund, searched in vain 
for inscriptions of tho IXtli and Xth Dynasties, whose K»t of govern¬ 
ment was hero ; but among Ids disclosures were tlm columns of a side 
entrance to a temple undoubtedly dedicated to Arsnphes. a form of 
Osiris, usually represented with a rum’s head. For the large text on 
the lmscneat declares: “The living Horns, the mighty Bull who loves 
Ma. the lord of ,.raises like his father Pthah, King Ramoses, erected 
this house to his father Horshofl (Arsnphes), tlm Lord of Two Lands. 
The great Harris Papyrus (British Museum) states that Raineses III. 
presented slaves to "tho temple of Horshcli, the lung of the Two 
Lands”: tin. peculiar designation of the god thus occurring in both 
<mes. Tho six shafts, 17 feet in height, were prolxtbly taken by 
Raineses II. from an edifice of Userteson II. of tlm Xllth Dynasty, os 
tho architraves bear the cortouches of that king ; but they can be abso¬ 
lutely dated only from tlm reign of Raineses. 

The royal inscriptions, clearly emblazed, run from tho bending palm- 
leaf to the base, on this wise: Emblems of tho shoot of a plant and a 
lK-e (wasp form), verbally suten cheb; tlm six-worded cartouche, Ra 
utter via Sotep en Ra; si Ra; the cartouche, Ramcssu mcr Amon; the 
symbol Crux ansata, or tau of the Nile ; the plant and bee repeated ; 
Neb Taut; the six-worded cartouche repeated; Si (or Se) Ra. eb 
khaui; the smaller cartouche repeated; the symlml of life repeated; 
Nd> Taut; the larger cartouche repeated ; Neb Khaut; and t ie "mailer 
cartouche. On the column’s right, with the same or equivalent titles, 
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Raineses is offering to Horns (figures 2 feet 9 inches in height): on the 
left a replica of the right, and, on the rear, of the front. . The column 
from Ahnas in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania is with¬ 
out its capital: the Boston shaft is unrivalled by any other monu¬ 
mental work in this country from Egypt for its peculiar grace and 
beauty. 

17. Professor 1). (4. Lyon, of Harvard University, gave an 
account of a collection of Phieuician glass-ware recently acquired 
by tho Harvard Semitic Museum. The objects are said to have 
been found in tombs in the vicinity of Tyre, and they are believed 
to belong to the period between Alexander and the beginning of 
bur era. There are fortv-eight specimens, consisting of vases, 
tea bottles, kohl holders, bowls, goblets, ami pitchers. They an* 
well preserved, and several of tins specimens are of unusually line 
workmanship. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN NEW YORK, N. Y., 

March 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1894. 


The Society assembled at New York, in the Room of tho 
Trustees of Columbia College, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
Mnroli 20th, at 3 1 *. > 1 ., and was called to order by its President, 
President Daniel Coit Gilman of tho Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Henry Drisler wolcomcd tho Society to New York and 
to tho hospitalities of Columbia College. 

The following members wore in attendance at one or moro 
of the sessions: 
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Jackson 
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The minutes of the last meeting, at Boston and Cambridge, 

ere read by the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of Har- 
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vard University, and accepted by the Society. The report of the 
Committee of Arrangements was presented by Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia College. It was in the form of a printed program, 
with a cyclostyle supplement, and was accepted. 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lannian, of Harvard 
University, presented some of the correspondence of the year. 

This included letters of regret from tlio Right Rev. C. R. Hale, of 
Cairo, Ill., from Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, Mr. Orno, of Cambridge, 
and Prof. Hilprecht, of Philadelphia. Tlio last reports part 2 of volume 
I. of The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania ns 
well under way, and that he hopes to have it in the printer’s hands be¬ 
fore leaving for Constantinople and the Hittite region in May, 1894. 

The Secretary called the attention of tho Society to the valuable and 
interesting volumes of transactions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in 1892. Application for them may be made 
to E. Delmar Morgan, Esq., care of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albe¬ 
marle st, London. 

Messrs. Wijayaratna and Co. write from Maradana, Colombo, Ceylon, 
offering various works in Pali, Sanskrit, and Singalese, and declaring 
their readiness to procure similar books for those concerned with these 
studies. 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, recently appointed United States Consul at 
Bagdad, writes from Bagdad under date of April 27, 1898. He gives an 
interesting account of his journey from San Francisco to Bagdad, by 
way of Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Calcutta, Bombay, Bandar 
Abbas on tho Strait of Hormuz, Bush ire on the Persian Gulf, the Scbatt- 
el-Arab, and tho Tigris. He says : “Owing undoubtedly to the very 
filthy habits of the poor, there is a great amount of eye-disease here, 
and I treat from sixty to eighty patients (poor) gratis every day. I 
have also a few rich patients, and among them the Naklb, the most in¬ 
fluential man in Bagdad, the Wall not excepted. I have made a few 
short excursions into the desert, but shall postpone my visit to Babylon, 
perhaps till next fall. There are sold here a great many antiquities of 
modern make; in fact, there are several Assyrian antiquity factories 
in Bagdad, and spurious seals and cylinders as well as coins are 
sold in the bazaars to gullible tourists.” 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Kuraool, 
Madras Presidency, India, writes under date of September 28, 1898, con¬ 
cerning the Vadagalai and Tengalai sects of Vaishnavas in that region : 

“In India great religious revivals occasionally occur. At such 
times a wave of deepfelt enthusiasm sweeps over the laud, and some¬ 
times the effects of it can be traced after many centuries have elapsed. 
About 1000 years ago the great Vedanta philosopher and Brahman revi¬ 
valist, Sankarfichftrya lived. We have few facts of his life—all we 
know is that he lived as a celibate in Sringeri, Mysore. Among the 
Hindus, or rather among the Vaishnavites among the Hindus, he is 
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called the Adiguru, the first priest. His enthusiastic teaching of 
the Vedas with his own philosophical interpretation soon won for him 
•disciples in all parts of India. Finding that he had not sufficient 
strength to look after all his adherents, he founded monasteries in 
convenient centers, and appointed his most prominent disciples to be his 
representatives. One of the centers selected was Ahobolam, in the 
mountains of the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency, a place 
about 200 miles north-west of Madras. The madham or monastery is 
in the mountain-range known as the Eastern Ghauts. It is a lone¬ 
some place, where tigers and the wild beasts of India have their haunts. 
There are two temples, one near the foot of the mountains, where the 
Pujari or worshiper (a man paid by grant of land and presents from 
pilgrims) lives j and about 2 miles distant, in a very retired part, is the 
most sacred temple, in a cave. 

“The god worshiped at Ahobolam is called Ugraha-Nara-Simham, 
the austere man-lion. Nara-simham is the name of the fourth avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu. In this avatar Vishnu is said to have sprung 
out of a stone pillar as a man-lion, and to have in this shape destroyed 
the Asura or demon Hiranyan. When Vishnu is represented as the 
avenger, destroying the man-lion, he is called Ugraha, the austere, the 
awful one; on the other hand, when he is represented as the pacified 
man-lion, quioted by the slokas chanted by Hiranyan’s son Prachladen, 
he is called Lakshmi-Nara-Simham, the merciful man-lion. Before this 
severe idol the high-priest and the disciples of the Vadagalais are to 
worship, but at the present day the idol is very much neglected. It is 
questionable whether the present high-priest living in Tiruvellur near 
Madras has ever taken the trouble to go to Ahobolam, and hence many 
of his followers do not believe in him. He carries about with him a 
small gold idol representing Ugraha-Nara-Simham, and this his disciples 
worship. He is, like most of the other prominent priests of the 
Hindus, a wealthy man, and goes where he can get the most money 
with the least trouble—so a prominent Hindu says. Ahobolam is still 
considered a very holy place, and annually many pilgrims go there from 
all parts of India. The reason why this of all other centers is so sacred 
is that after the death of the Adiguru Sankaracharya each one of his 
principal disciples, in their respective centers, claimed to be the holiest 
and that their monasteries or madhams were the most sacred, and so 
tried to gain the greatest possible influence. All the different centers 
in the course of time became Tengalai centers, except Ahobolam, which 
became the great Vadagalai center. 

“ Teng means south and Vada north, and Qalai means mark; hence 
the great difference between the two sects consists in the mark they 
wear on their forehead. These marks cause great dissensions at the 
great annual feasts, and even the courts are often called upon to settle 
the disputes. In the temples both sects claim the right of placing the 
mark of their sect on the forehead of the idol. TheTengalais claim 
that this mark represents both feet of Vi3hnn, resting on a lotus throne; 
hence the mark, looking like a trident, is to extend down to the bridge 
of the nose. Some of the very orthodox Brahmans, in order to make 
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this very plain, even put five toes to each slanting line representing a 
foot. On the other hand, the Vadagalais claim that the mark repre¬ 
sents only the right foot of Vishnu, from which the holy river, the 
Ganges, sprang; and hence there is to be no tiu-one, or mark half way 
down the nose. The center line is said to represent Lakshmi, Vishnu’s 
wife, since, according to the allegorical interpretation, as God lias no 
wife, this represents the mercy of God which Lakshmi personifies. Form¬ 
erly the great disputes were about more spiritual things, but, as 
both parties have become materialistic, their great disputes now are 
about these little castc-marks. Of course there are evon now spiritually 
minded men in both sects, and these still keep up the quarrel about 
man's relation to God. Both parties have their own theories, which 
they defend with all the obstinacy of the proverbial Scotchman who is 
open to conviction, but who would like to see the man that could con¬ 
vince him. 

“ The question raised at these discussions is: ‘ Is a man a free agent or 
not?’ To this the Tengalais reply : ‘He is not! All of man’s actions are 
controlled by God. Man has no will of his own, and can do nothing 
aside from God. He is as dependent on God as the kitten is on the cat!' 
Hence the theory of the Tengalais is called the Marja'.apattu, or cat- 
hold theory. On the other hand, the Vadagalais say : ‘ Man is a free 
agent; he can do as he wills to do. He has a will of his own, and is not 
under the sole control of God. Man’s relation to God is that of the 
young monkey to its mother! ’ For this reason this theory is called the 
Markattapattu or monkey-hold theory. Of course there are still many 
other differences, differences in ritual, in regard to priority at worship, 
in regard to mantras or sacred incantations; but these would be too 
wearisome to enumerate. The Tengalais are the most numerous 
among the Vaishnavites, and also seem to be the most materialistic, 
while the Vadagalais still seem to retain a trace in their character of 
the severity of the god they worship.” 

A letter from the Geographical Society of the Pacific invites us to 
take part in their “Geographical Day,” May 4th. Mr. W. E. Coleman 
was subsequently appointed to represent the Oriental Society on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Edward Naville writes inviting our Society to take part in the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, September 8-12, 1894. Messrs. Brinton, Gottheil, Haupt, and 
Jackson were appointed Delegates to represent the Society. 

The Secretary announced the death of the Corporate Member— 

Mr. Alexander Isaac Cotheal, of New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Cotheal was born in New York City, November 5,1804, the eldest 
son of Henry Cotheal, and grandson of Isaac Cotheal of Revolutionary 
times. At the age of twenty-one he entered the house of his father and 
uncle, Henry and David Cotheal, a well-known shipping-firm trading 
to Central America, especially the Mosquito Coast, to San Bias, and to 
California. In 1840, Mr. Cotheal was a frequent visitor to the ship 
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Sultanee, then in port at New York, and became greatly interested in the 
Arabic language. In 1851, he embarked for the east coast of Africa, 
Zanzibar and Mozambique. Later he visited Nicaragua ; and he was 
Consul General for Nicaragua from 1871 until his death. He also trav- 
eled in Europe, particularly in Spain. It was of his personal experi¬ 
ences there that he liked especially to talk, and he seems to have had 
warm friends there. 

He retired from business early in life and devoted himself to congen¬ 
ial literary pursuits. He was one of the founders of the A merican Geo¬ 
logical Society and President of the American Ethnological Society. He 
filled various offices in the St. Nicholas Society, of which, at his death, 
he was the oldest member. He was a life-long member of Trinity 
Parish. He was the author of a “ Sketch of the language of the Mos¬ 
quito Indians." which was published in the “Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society.” Of Oriental tongues, besides Arabic, 
be studied Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, and Gujaratti. 

His Arabic was chiefly learned at home, by hard study, and by con¬ 
stant teaching from natives whom he chanced to find in New York and 
who would come to Ms house and read with him. At the request of 
the late Sir Richard F. Burton, Mr. Cotheal translated the rare Arabic 
text of “Attappa, the Generous.” This is published in the sixth vol¬ 
ume of Sir Ricnard’s “ Supplemental Nights.” 

He was elected a member of the American Oriental Society Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1846, and came to be the oldest living member of the Society. 
His presence was to be counted on at the New Haven and New York 
meetings, and he more than once entertained the Society at his resi¬ 
dence. He was a Director of the Society for over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, from 1865 to 1891. In 1890, he made what was the first gift to it 
by way of endowment of a publication fund : to wit, one thousand 
dollars. This was reported in the Proceedings for May, 1890, as 
“intended by the donor as a nucleus of a Publication Fund, and pre¬ 
scribed by him to be invested, that its interest may be used to help in 
defraying the costs of the Journal and Proceedings.” 

Mr. Cotheal was unmarried. He passed away February 25,1894, at 
his residence in New York. His nephew, Mr. Henry Cotheal Swords of 
New York, writes : “ He died, as he had always lived, at peace with all 
the world; and I trust that our last end may be like his.” 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society his accounts and statement for the year 
April 6, 1893 to March 29, 1894, and suggested the desirability 
of annually appointing an Auditing Committee to examine the 
securities of the Society at the place where such securities may be 
stored.- The Chair appointed gentlemen residing in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Boston : to wit, Professors Toy and Lyon of Cambridge. 
To them the Treasurer’s accounts, with book and vouchers, and 
with report on the state of the funds, were referred. The Commit¬ 
tee reported to the Society and certified that the accounts were m 
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due order and properly vouched, and that the funds called for 
by tho balances were in the possession of the Treasurer. The 
usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, April 6 , 1893. $1,045.96 

Assessments (168) for 1898-4. $840.00 

Assessments (84) for other years. 170.00 

Sales of publications. 114.26 

Income of investments, so far as collected. 36.40 

Interest on balances of Genoral Account. 80.50 

Supplement to anonymous gift of $1,000 . 8.00 

Total collected income of the year. 1,199.22 

Total receipts for the year. $2,245.18 

Expenditures. 

Journal, xv. 8 , and distribution. $212.52 

Journal, xvi. 1 (part). 154.12 

Proceedings, April, 1893. 138.49 

Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings. 31.75 

Paper. 105.10 

Job printing. 21.00 

Postage, express, etc. 38.69 

Total disbursements for the year. 696.67 

Credit balance on Gen'l Account, March 29,1894 1,548.51 


$2,245.18 

The supplementary gift of $8 was intended to offset the excess 
over $ 1,000 of the cost of the eight shares of bank-stock (at 120 ) 
in which the original gift was invested. 

The interest of the Bradley Type-fund is regularly passed to 
the credit of that fund for further accumulation. 

Exclusive of that interest, the amount of the interest, collected 
and uncollected, for the year is $110.40, and belongs to the credit 


of the General Account. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

1893, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund.$1,869.88 

Interest for one year.. 55.82 

1894, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund.$1,425.20- 

Amount of Publication-fund .$2,127.10 

1894, March 29, Balance of General Account.$1,548.51 

Total of funds in possession of the Society.$5,100.90 


The bills for Journal xvi. 1 have not yet been all presented. 
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The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven, 
presented the following report for the year 1893-94. 

The additions to the Society’s Library for the year now closing have 
been 90 volumes. 87 parts of volumes, 118 pamphlets, and a plaster 
cast of the Chaldean Deluge tablet. The number of titles is now 4,048. 

No sales having been reported by the Paris agency- for ten years 
past, orders were sent for the return of the volumes of the Journal on 
hand, oxccpt vols. ii.-v., of which the Society already had a more than 
sufficient supply. In accordance with the instructions given, ten sets 
of these four volumes were distributed to certain designated libraries 
and institutions. From one of these, the Mtu£e Ouimet . we have just 
received an unexpectedly large return, no less than fifty volumes of 
its publications, including twenty-three quarto volumes of the Annales 
and twenty volumes of the Revue de Chistoire des religions. The 
Society will no doubt authorize the sending of the volumes of the 
Journal needed to complete the Museum’s set. 

The Imperial Russian Archieological Society has invited an ex¬ 
change of publications by sending the latest volumes of three separate 
series of its issues, an invitation which should be promptly accepted. 

The standing appropriation of $25 a year for binding voted at the 
last meeting has not been expended. There will be a certain advantage 
if two years’ appropriations may be combined so that $50 may be 
available every second year. 

During the past summer a much needed rearrangement of the 
Society’s library was completed by Dr. Oertel, with the aid of Dr. 
Haskell, a service for which the thanks of the Society are due to them. 


For the Committee of Publication, Professor Lanman reported 
as follows : The Proceedings of the Society at Boston and Cam¬ 
bridge, April 6-8, 1803, were issued as a pamphlet of xlviu 
pages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Journal, on the 1st of 
June, 1893. The printing of the first half of volume xvi. of the 
Journal (260 pages) is so nearly completed that the part can 
be issued a few days after the meeting. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Lanman, as 

f0 \ l ° They had appo i nt ed the next meeting of the Society to be 
held at Philadelphia at some time during the Christmas week of 
1894, in case the American Philological Association or anv 
of the other Societies addressed by us npon the subject should 
finally deterpiine to unite with us in a joint meeting at that time 

• * The stocks of publications of the Society long held by Messrs. Trubner and 
Co of London, and by tho firm F. A. Brockhaus of Leipzig, hare now been 
returned; and likewise those held by Prof. Unman. The Society has therefore 
now no scattered agencies whatever for the sale of its publications, and the enure 
atock thereof, along with Us library, is gratuitously stored and cared for by tho 
Tale University Library. 
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and place. The Committee on Joint Meeting was continued 
over. As eventual Committee of Arrangements had been ap¬ 
pointed the Corresponding Secretary, and Professors Haupt, 
Hopkins, and M. Jastrow, Jr. [The next annual business 
meeting will be held in the week beginning with Easter (April 
14), 1895.] 

2. They had appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1894-95, Professors I. H. Hall, Haupt, Lanman, G. F. Moore, 
and W. D. Whitney. 

3. They had appointed Mr. W. E. Coleman to represent the 
Society at the meeting of the Geographical Society, and Messrs. 
Brinton, Gottheil, Ilaupt, and Jackson as delegates to the Ge¬ 
neva Congress: all as noted above, page lii. 

4. They had authorized the exchanges suggested in the Re¬ 
port of the Librarian, and the biennial combination of the annual 
appropriations for book-binding. 

5. The Directors voted to recommend to the Society that an 
invitation be extended to the International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists convening at Geneva in 1894, to meet in this country in 
1897, under the auspices of the American Oriental Society. The 
Directors were careful to refrain from committing themselves to 
any question of details as to the place of meeting and the Com¬ 
mittee of Arrangements; aud not to commit the Society to the 
expenditure of money. 

G. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election 
to membership the following persons : 


As Corporate Members : 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, Providence, R. I.; 

Rev. E. E. Atkinson, Belmont, Mass.; 

Hon. Truxton Beale, Washington, D. C.; 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow. Boston, Mass.: 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, New York, N. Y.; 

Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 

Mr. Ephraim Deinard, Kearny. N. J.; 

Mr. Joseph H. Durkee, New York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Boston, Mass.; 

Miss Lucia G. Grieve, New York, N. Y.; 

Rev. J. B. Grossmann, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Prof. Joshua A. Joff6. New York, N. Y.: 

Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, Okayama, Japan ; 

Mr. Robert Li Hey, New York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Samuel A. Martin, Lincoln University, Pa.; 
Prof. Edward £. Morse, Salem, Mass.; 

Mr. George W. Osborn, Westfield, N. J.; 

Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, Mattapan, Mass.: 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Boston, Mass.; 

Mr. Sanford L. Rotter. New York, N. Y.; 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph, New York, N. Y.; 


Election of Officers. lvn 

Mr. Macy M. Skinner, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Mr. A. W. Stratton, Toronto, Canada; 

Miss Cornelia Warren, Boston, Mass,; 

Rev. J. E. Werren, Abington, Mass.; 

Prof. John H. Wigmore, Evanston, Illinois; 

Rev. Stephen S. Wise, New York, N. Y.; 

Rev. A. Yohannan, New York, N. Y. [28.] 

The recommendation contained in the fifth paragraph of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously adopted bv the Society. 
And the persons recommended for election to membership, aftei 
ballot duly had, were formally elected. 

On Saturday morning, Rev. Dr. Ward, and 
and Hopkins, as Committee on the Nomination of Officers, re¬ 
ported. The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, who 
was elected to that office first in 1884, and had performed the 
somewhat similar duties of Secretary of the American Philolo¬ 
gical Association from 1879 to 1884, having expressed a wish, 
after fifteen years of such service, to be relieved, the Committee 
nominated in his stead Professor Edward Delayan Perry of 
Columbia College, New York ; and, for the remaining offices, the 
inemnbents of tU foregoing year. The gentlemen » ^urted 
were duly elected by the Society. For convenience of reference, 
the names of the Board for 1894-95 may here be given: 

President-Pros. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. . 

Vice-Presidents —Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York , Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 
Corresponding Seeretary-Prot. E. D. Perry of New York. 

Recording Secretary-Prot. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer- Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian- Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named: and Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia>; P oU. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothmgham, of P^eton, 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 

In taking the Chair on Friday afternoon, the President of the 
Society ma 8 de a brief address, in which he expressed his grateful 
appreciation of the honor that the Society had conferred upon 

him. 

In assuming the office, in order to bo quite famiHa.-™thjtta: policy 
that had been pursued, he had made it bis duty to nM 
the minutes ofthe Directors as well as of the Soorety, daring the put 
half century ; and he spoke particularly of its new birth m 18o7. At 
that time, the question had arisen as to the possible enlargement o 
resources and membership, and an elaborate report, drawn up by Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney and approved by an able committee, was presented a 
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adopted * This report is still worth consideration. It lays stress upon 
the importance of publishing contributions to Oriental learning, as the 
chief condition of usefulness and honor. The long series of learned 
papers that bear the Society’s imprint shows how steadily this principle 
has been observed. There are no indications that the standard will be 
lowered. On the contrary, the increasing number of scholars in this 
country dovoted to Oriental learning gives assurance that the Journal 
and the Proceedings will continue to publish important contributions 
to Oriental science. Thus the highest object of the Society has )>een 
and will be attained. 

In respect to the scope which should lie given to Oriental studies, the 
report of the Committee makes these remarks, which, in view of the 
tendency of the Society toward philological studies, are worth repeat¬ 
ing : 

JJj552® f h . Qt Oriental studies have a high and positive value for 
8tudy \ n « hlBt ?ry of the human race; that natural his¬ 
tory. that tfeOPTItnilV that. 41 ... .1 , . . 


•-j — „ (.uuduiuu rciureuce to toe urient. w * * 

■ , e nee ?. fear * * * to welcome into our number any person 

S Pe^nS 11 ^ 1 ! and cultu l 6 enough to take an interest in our 

objects and to be willing to contribute to their furtherance. * * * 

, ',.Vt d 0 .n°® regard Oriental scholarship as a requisite for admission 

f?on 1 o? < I?. iety, K ?Ut » 0 nl - V i lmt IffiS ?* 1 culture which inspires an apprecia- 

tiiem * * » ° bj ° CtS and a w,llmgne88 *° J° in hear tily in proraotiug 

After other introductory words, the Chairman called attention to the 
fact that m a very few days, on the twelfth of April, it will be a hun¬ 
dred years since the birth of the distinguished geographer, Edward 
Robinson, who held the office of President of the American Oriental 
Society for a period of seventeen years, from 1846 to 1868. But few of 
the actual members of this association knew him personally. There 
are some, however, who remember how constantly ho attended the 
meetings, which were then held semi-annually, as a general rule in 
Boston and New Haven ; how dignified and courteous he was as a pre¬ 
siding officer; and how much lustre was derived from his acquisitions 
as a scholar and his fame as an explorer. The published memorials of 
his life are brief, consisting chiefly of the discourses delivered soon after 
his death by bis colleagues in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, Professors Henry B. Smith and Roswell D. Hitchcock; but this 
brevity is not a reason for serious regrets, because his writings consti¬ 
tute his memoirs, and because the outward incidents of his career were 
not of extraordinary interest. He belongs to the class of men who 
confor great benefits upon their generation, and acquire corresponding 
renown, by accurate, patient, prolonged, and unostentatious researches, ‘ 
the results of which are important contributions to human knowl¬ 
edge. Although he was a minister of the Presbyterian church, it is not 
a s a minister that he is rem embered. He secured the reverence of his 

* The Committee included Dr. Edward Robinson, President Woolsey, Professor 
C. C. Felton, Professor Hadley, and Professor Whitney. 
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pupils, but not so much by the inspiring qualities which were charac¬ 
teristic of his own biblical teacher, Moses Stuart of Andover, as by the 
thoroughness of his scholarship and the reputation of his works. As a 
grammarian and lexicographer he won distinction, especially in the 
early part of his career; but bis lasting reputation is due to the thor¬ 
ough explorations which he made in the peninsula of Sinai, in the 
Desert, and in Palestine. Part of his fame may perhaps be attributed 
to the fact that in this modern epoch of scientific researches he was a 
pioneer in the field of Biblical geography ; but far more depends upon 
his accuracy and thoroughness, as an observer, a recorder, and an inter¬ 
preter. He would himself award the heartiest praise to his companion 
in travel, Rev. Eli Smith, whose name is associated with Robinson’s 
upon the title page of the Biblical Researches. To his exfraordinary 
preparations for the journey the most ample references are made, both 
in the preface and in the earliest chapter of the narrative, which is baaed 
upon the diaries of both the travelers. 

In the archives of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (the speaker continued) I have recently read the letters which 
were addressed by Eli Smith to Dr. Rufus Anderson, one of the Secre¬ 
taries in Boston. I cannot say that they throw much light upon the 
well-known Researches in Palestine, but it is more than possible that 
they will interest those members of the Society who regard the journey 
of Robinson and Smith as an epoch-making expedition. Some extracts 
from this correspondence I therefore present to the Society, in com¬ 
memoration of the life which began one hundred years since. 

Here is added also the substance of President W. Hayes Ward’s 
address at the meeting in Boston last year (April 7th, 1893: see 
the Proceedings of that meeting, p. vi). 

A few gentlemen held an informal meeting, fifty years ago last 
August [1842], in the office of John Pickering, of Boston, to consider the 
practicability of organizing an American Oriental Society. They ap¬ 
pointed a Committee to draft a constitution. They met again in the 
same place on the 7th of September, when the draft was reported, 
amended, and adopted. Again they adjourned till October 18th, when 
the organization was perfected by the election of John Pickering as 
President; William Jenks, Moses Stuart, and Edward Robinson as 
Vice-Presidents; William W. Greenough as Corresponding Secretary; 

Francis Gardner as Recording Secretary and Librarian : and John James 

Dixwell as Treasurer. The incorporators were John Pickering, Wllliam 
Jenks, and John J. Dixwell. The first Directors were Rufus Anderson, 
Barnas Sears, C. C. Felton, Sidney Willard, and Bela B. Edwards, and 
the object of the Society was stated to be the cultivation of learning in 
the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages. . 

I ask you now to stop for a moment and look at those names. You 
will notice, in the first place, that they do not represent particularly 
either Harvard College or Yale College. Professor Felton’s name is a 
famous one in the history of Harvard, but he was a Grecian, and his 
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own studies were not especially in the line of those of the Society of 
which he was made one of the original Directors. Yale was not rep¬ 
resented at all. It was inevitable that John Pickering should be 
elected first President of the American Oriental Society. It was to his 
initiative and that of Rev. Dr. Jenks* that its organization was due. 
Ho was for the first two or three years of its existence its life and soul. 
Mr. Pickering was—more, perhaps, than any other man we have ever 
had—our admirable Crichton, or Mezzofanti. He was, according to 
Charles Sumner, “ familiar with the English, French, Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin languages; less 
familiar, but acquainted, with Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Hebrew; 
and he lm.d explored, with various degrees of care, Arabic, Turkish, 
Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanskrit, Chinese, Cochin-Chino.se, Russian, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, Malay in several dialects, and particularly the 
Indian languages of America and the Polynesian islands." 

He was invited by Harvard College to the chair of Hebrew, and 
afterward of Greek, and declined both. He was pioneer in the study 
of the languages and antiquities of our American Indians. Ho wrote 
numerous books and papers, of which the one which will now be beat 
remembered is his dictionary of the Greek language. Pickering’s 
Lexicon succeeded Hedericus and Schrevelius in the use of our schools 
in the first half of the century, and did not lose its currency even down 
to the time when Liddell and Scott took and possessed the field. He 
was also a lawyer in full practice, City Solicitor for Boston, State Sen¬ 
ator, and reviser and editor of the Statutes of Massachusetts. Such 
a man was a whole Oriental Society in himself, and his decease so 
soon after its organization seemed at first to be fatal to its survival. 

The two oldest foreign Missionary Societies were very definitely rep¬ 
resented in the two directors Rufus Anderson and Barnas Sears. It 
was more than anything else to provide a place where the grammatical, 
geographical, and historical studies of missionaries could bo received 
and published, that the American Oriental Society was founded. 

Rufus Anderson was the most distinguished director of missionary 
work that this country has ever seen. He was a tall, smooth-shaven, 
veiy dignified and very positive man, and made one great mistake in 
the conduct of the mission work under his charge. He undervalued 
the direct and indirect work of education, and to this day the injury 
is felt which resulted from his suppressing certain advanced schools 
after his visit to India, While he was not a contributor himself of 
articles to be read at the meetings of the Society, his hearty coopera¬ 
tion was of great value, as encouraging the missionaries under his 
care to prepare and send valuable contributions. 

Barnas Sears, Professor in Newton Theological Seminary, was closely 
related to the second foreign Missionary Society organized in this coun¬ 
try, and which found its field in what was then the almost utterly un¬ 
known land of Burmah. But to the public Barnas Sears was known as 


•See Proceedings for May, 1875, p. iii (Journal, vol. x., p. cix). 
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one of the very foremost representatives of education in this country, 
not simply as connected with seminary or college, but by his activity 
in all matters which concerned public education. He was no more of 
an Orientalist than Dr. Rufus Anderson, but his sympathy was genuine 
and his help hearty. 

An entirely different class of men was represented by Moses Stuart, 
Edward Robinson, and Bela B. Edwards. These men were scholars 
such as we cannot easily equal, the men who first introduced our 
youth to German learning. Moses Stuart was tho pioneer of Hebrew 
studies in America. Professor of Hebrew at Andover Seminary, a man 
of free, open, and honest mind, thoroughly devoted to the truth, the 
author of excellent Hebrew grammars and Chrestomathies, and of 
numerous able commentaries and learned discussions and excursuses. 
If any man in this country was the morning star of Oriental learning, 
it was Moses Stuart, a man far in advance of his day. I never saw him, 
although I learned as a boy to believe him the chief of American schol¬ 
ars, and I went to Andover Academy in time to hear, ten years after 
the organization of the Society, the commemorative funeral discourse 
preached at the opening of the term following his death. As might be 
expected, he was a theologian as well as an Orientalist; but his singu¬ 
larly candid mind always put him in advance of tho conservatives of 
his day, although I remember that it did not prevent him from defend¬ 
ing the paternal institution of African slavery against the intemperate 
attacks of the troublesome Abolitionists. 

Edward Robinson was a younger man, who lived for a while in Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart’s family, and was induced by him to devote himself to 
Oriental studies. He was then in the prime of his power, and had the 
year before published his famous "Biblical Researches” in Germany 
and the United States. His edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon had 
not yet appeared, nor his Hebrew grammar. The young Hebrew stu¬ 
dents of the day still U6ed Stuart’s Grammar and Chrestomathy, and 
Gibbs’s Lexicon. I well remember Edward Robinson, and indeed I 
recited to him a few times while he was still teaching in Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, but in feeble health, in 1867. He was a bluff, some¬ 
what gruff man, strongbodied and large, with a kind heart under a 
rough exterior. I recall a recitation in the Harmony of the Gospels- 
for at this time he had ceased to teach the Old Testament-in which, 
when he had mentioned Good Friday, one of the junior theological stu¬ 
dents from Puritan New England asked him in perfect innocence, and 
with an ignorance that did not all surprise me, " What part of the year 
docs Good Friday come on?’ "Are you,” was his severe reply, "from 
Connecticut, and don’t you know that Fast Day always comes on Good 
Friday ?’ We all of us knew the annual Fast Day, if we did not know 
Good Friday. Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson were the fathers of 
a real school of Hebrew students, and he created an enthusiasm in Sem¬ 
itic studies which might have borne much more fruit if the time had 
been ripe for it, as it was ripe when men of our own day created a new 
interest in the same studies. But then little advance seemed possible. 
There was no key to the Semitic problems. Scholars seemed able to 
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go only round and round in the same circle, and so enthusiasm was 
soon dampened. Besides, the key to Aryan languages was then found 
in the new study of Sanskrit, which attracted all the attention of our 
ambitious young men. And yet Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson 
were pioneers to whom we cannot give too much credit. Even the best 
methods of modern teaching were not unfamiliar to them. The Sem¬ 
inary method, of which we make so much, was familiar to them, if I 
may judge from a single specimen of their labors which I found a day 
or two ago in looking over some pamphlets belonging to my father, 
who was ono of Moses Stuart’s pupils, and a member of the class which 
prepared this pamphlet. It is a collection of all the quotations in tho 
Now Testament, arranged in parallel columns, giving tho Hebrew and 
Septuagint forms from tho Old Testament, with the quotations as they 
stand in the New Testament, and prepared by the junior class of Ando¬ 
ver Theological Seminary, under the superintendence of Moses Stuart, 
and published in 1827. The toxts of both Greek and Hebrew are the 
latest and best available, the Septuagint being taken from that of the 
Vatican manuscript. 

Bela B. Edwards, another of Moses Stuart’s pupils, was a yet younger 
man, and-a very brilliant scholar; but he died at an earlier age. I will 
not stop to recount his career and character, but I have mentioned 
these men as the typical Oriental scholars of their time. All that the 
schools of the day could do for Oriental studies was to teach Hebrew 
to theological students, with a little Syriac to those who wanted it. 

It is at first surprising that, with so many theological seminaries, 
every one of which had a professor of Hebrew, there was so little done 
worth recording. It was only a very few enterprising men like Moses 
Stuart and Edward Robinson that attempted anything new and credit¬ 
able ; the rest simply taught the dry rules of grammar, as tho grammar 
gave it, to their pupils. There was not a professor of any Semitic lan¬ 
guage in any of our colleges or universities, with the sole remarkable 
exception, soon to be mentioned, of Edward E. Salisbury in Yale Col¬ 
lege. Indeed, there was no professor of Arabic in Harvard, our oldest 
University, until, not many years ago, our own Professor Toy was 
called to the chair of Semitics. The reason is clear—the time was not 
ripe for any unifying principles which should give basis for compara¬ 
tive study. Among the Aryan languages, Comparative Grammar was 
in its infancy; and outside of that family, where the key had been 
found in Sanskrit, it was unknown. 

I have said that the organization of the American Oriental Society 
was perfected at the October meeting in 1842 by the election of the first 
board of officers. At the next May meeting, in 1848, the President 
read an admirable introductory address, in which he outlined the pur¬ 
poses of the Society and the advantages which it possessed, and then 
gave a general view of the progress of Oriental studies up to that time. 
One who now observes that our country is full of young and ambitious 
scholars devoted to these studies in our institutions of learning will be 
surprised to see that it was not to such men that our first President 
looked for the learned papers which should justify the existence of the 
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Society, but chiefly to the missionaries in foreign lands. It was they 
only, or travelers like Edward Robinson, that seemed to have any 
opportunity to make original researches. We must look, he said, to 
the “intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting regions of tho 
civilized East and of uncivilized Polynesia.” There arc, lie added, 
“ more American missionaries masters of these languages than of any 
other nation on the globe.” On these men he depended; but he 
pointed with special pride to the monumental work of Edward Robin¬ 
son, issued the year before. Then he cast his eye over the entire globe, 
but stopped a moment in Egypt, where, ho said, it is now proved that 
history goes back as far as the nineteenth century before Christ, in 
Carthage, Plienicia, Asia Minor, in the Nestorian country of Persia, 
where Justin Perkins had honorable mention, and in Mesopotamia, 
whose records were yet unexcavated. • 

It is interesting, now that Cuneiform literature holds so prominent 
a place in our studies, to hear President Pickering speak thus of the 
few cuneiform inscriptions then known, mostly from Persia: “The 
eminent Dr. Grotefend, of Frankfort, has recently applied himself to 
the task of deciphering them, and his success thus far does the greatest 
credit to his learning and sagacity." Only the Persepolitan was known, 
and the angular style of the writing shows, said he, that the cuneiform 
characters were used “ exclusively for the purpose of engraving on 
stone, and were never intended for the ordinary purposes of writing." 
It is evident that libraries of cuneiform writiDg to be unburied in every 
ancient city were then unimagined. Not'yet were the names of 
Rawlinson, Oppert, Hincks, and Norris known to the world. 

After going the circuit of the East and of Polynesia, attracted to the 
latter region by the labors of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 
President Pickering makes one observation which was a prophecy, and 
which anticipated what proved to be almost a complete revolution in 
the work of the Society and in the linguistic scholarship of the country. 
These words deserve to be quoted. He says (JAOS. i. 42): 

“It is a high gratification to every American, who values the reputa¬ 
tion of his native land, to know, that some of our young countrymen are 
now residing in Germany—that genial soil of profound learning—with a 
view to the acquisition of the Sanscrit language; and that we shall 
one day have the fruits of their learning among us.” 

. To this was appended the following note : 

“ Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has 
returned from Germany, with a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts 
{formerly in De Sacv's library), and a valuable body of works in Sans¬ 
crit literature; which, it is said, are to accompany him to the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” 

That young man was Edward E. Salisbury, who had gone to Yale 
College to take the chair of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, and also 
was destined to become very soon after this the Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary, and to take on his willing and capable shouldors the burden of the 
Society, to prepare or secure its papers, and to pay the expense of their 
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publication. That chief burden he bore until, in 1857, he succeeded in 
shifting the responsibility of the office upon William D. Whitney, the 
most distinguished scholar among all the names on our records. 

Such was the origin of the American Oriental Society in 1842, just 
twenty years after the organization of the Asiatic Society of Franco, 
and nineteen years after the organization of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England. The German Oriental Society, it may surprise us to recall, 
was organized in Dresden in 1814, two years after the American Orien¬ 
tal Society, and the first number of its Zeitschrift, issued in 1840, lias 
an articlo on Oriental studies in America, prepared, I think, by Bela B. 
Edwards, in which a very handsome tribute ia paid to the excellent 
work of Edward Robinson, Eli Smith, and othors, and mention ia made 
of the publications of this Society and of the excellent introductory ad¬ 
dress of Mr. Pickering, whose death is lamented, ns ho was the life of 
the Society, and it had seemed to be in a state of suspended animation 
since his decease. 

The first article in the first issue of tho Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, following the President’s address, is on Buddhism, 
and is by Edward E. Salisbury. Every other article in this volume— 
and the same is very nearly true of the second—is by some American mis¬ 
sionary. One of these, on the Zulu language, is by Lewis Grout, and 
it is a remarkable fact that he offers an article for this meeting on a 
kindred topic. In vol. iv. there are twelve articles, ton by missionaries, 
one by Edward E. Salisbury, and one by William D. Whitney, Professor 
Whitney’s first contribution to our Journal is in the Second Part of 
vol. iii. and is on “ the Main Results of the Later Vedic Researches in 
Germany.” 

Such was, in brief, the condition of Oriental studies in the United 
States during the first four years after the organization of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society. Then followed immediately what we may call 
our Sanskrit era. From this time the two men who carried the Oriental 
Society on their shoulders, and who gave it its fame and glory, were 
Edward E. Salisbury, the elder scholar, and his distinguished pupil, 
William D. Whitney. Philology had found its key. The great school 
of American philologists found their teacher and master at “ the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” The generous expenditure of 
time, labor, and money by these two men in behalf of this Society is 
beyond all praise. 

During the session of Saturday morning, a telegram was 
received from Professor Theodore P. W right, who had meantime 
returned to Cambridge, to the effect that permission had been 
granted by Government to the authorities of the Palestine Explo¬ 
ration Fund to conduct excavations for two years in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Talcott Williams, a member of the Executive Committee 
on the Babylonian Section of the Archaeological Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, announced that explorations had 
been resumed at Niffer by Mr. John Henry Haynes, who had 
prosecuted the work with great success during the past year, and 
would be kept in the field for a year to come. 






Plan of Sessions. Ixv 

Rev. Dr. Ward presented the following minute, and added 
some fitting words showing how great have been the services of 
Professor Salisbury to the^Society. By vote of the Society, the 
minute was adopted for record and for transmission to Professor 
Salisbury. 

The American Oriental Society, at its annual meeting in New York, 
this the thirtieth day of March, 1894, remembering with gratitude 
the eminent services rendered for many years to it, and throngh it to 
American scholarship, by its oldest living member and most efficient 
founder, Edward Elbridge Salisbury of New Haven, Connecticut, 
desires heartily to congratulate him on occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, now almost attained, and to express its fervent wish that 
he may long continue to encourage and aid it with his interest and 
his counsels. 

In the program for the meeting, the Corresponding Secretary 
had ventured to insert the following paragraph : 

The plan of the sessions allows about nine hours for the presentation 
of communications. It is evident that, in fairness to all, no one 
speaker has a right to more than fifteen minutes for the presentation 
of any one single communication. It is, moreover, palpably inappro¬ 
priate to read a long or a highly technical paper before persons of so 
varied interests as are they who now compose the Society. It is there¬ 
fore suggested that in case of such papers no attempt be made to read 
the manuscript; but that a r6sum6 of the paper be given, along with a 
brief account of the methods employed in reaching the conclusions. 
It is believed that the results of an enforcement of such a rule on the 
part of the presiding officer would commend the rule to the hearty 
approval of the Society. 

The suggestion was in fact adopted as a rule, and was enforced 
with all desirable strictness by the Chair, and with excellent 
effect. If a continuance of this rule should also prove effectual, 
for a time at least, in staving off what is proposed as an other¬ 
wise inevitable division of the Society into Aryan and Semitic 
sections for the reading of papers, no one can doubt that we 
should'all be the gainers. 

The suggestion was made that all papers be handed in some 
weeks prior to the meeting and distributed in print to the 
members before they leave their homes, so that the time now 
devoted to reading might be free for discussion ; but such a 
course would appear for the present hardly feasible. 

The Society held four formal sessions, all in the Room of the 
Trustees of Columbia College. The afternoon sessions of Thurs¬ 
day and Friday began at about three o’clock ; and the morning 
sessions of Friday and Saturday, at about half-past nine. To 
break the continuity of the sessions, several recesses of five 
minutes were taken. Between the morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sions of Friday, certain New York members entertained the 

H 
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Society at luncheon at No. 54 East Forty-ninth Street, opposite 
the College. On Friday evening, at about seven o'clock, some 
thirty-five members diped together at Hotel Wellington. Both on 
on Thursday evening, and also on Friday evening after the dinner, a 
very considerable number of the members met informally in a pleas¬ 
ant hall, and spent several hours in agreeable social intercourse. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be sent to the 
authorities of Columbia College for their hospitality, and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their work, which accomplished 
much for the comfort and pleasure of the members and for the 
success of the meeting. 

Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 12.35 i*. m. 


The following communications were presented : 

1. Report of progress of work upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
Magga ; by Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Several years ago I 'began to mako translations from the Buddhist 
Scriptures as contained in the Pfili language. My plan was by a series 
of translations to present Buddhist doctrine in Buddhist phraseology, 
so to speak. The work has proved very pleasant. The thoughts, the 
dialectic, the point *of view, the whole mental and moral atmosphere 
in which one is immersed, in the study of native Buddhist texts, are 
each and all so different from anything to which we Occidentals are 
accustomed, and so much that seemed important truth rewarded my 
search, that, though the work has grown but slowly, my interest has 
never flagged. 

In order the better to carry out my plan of giving a consistent view 
of Buddhist teaching, it was necessary to consult and, if possible, 
master Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi-Magga. Buddhaghosa was a Buddhist 
convert who flourished in the fourth century of our era. He wrote in 
P51i, and his masterpiece is, no doubt, this same Visuddhi-Magga, which, 
being interpreted, is ' The Way of Purity,’ or ‘The Way of Salvation.’ 
This Visuddhi-Magga is a treasure-house of Buddhist doctrine, and 
elaborates in an orderly, systematic manner the Buddhist plan of sal¬ 
vation. s 

As the Visuddhi-Magga, however, is only to be had in native manu¬ 
script, I had recourse to one owned by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and began to transcribe. It 
seems almost impossible to understand a Pfili work written on palm- 
leaves until it has first been transcribed. The natives do not divide 
the words, and they make use of almost no devices to help the eye, so 
that it becomes a question of spelling one’s way along letter by letter, 
and it is hardly possible to read currently. Accordingly I was obliged 
to copy, and to copy not once but a number of times, and thus I found 
myself editing the Visuddhi. In order to better the readings of the 
passages I wanted to translate, I obtained from Rev. Richard Morris, 
of England, another palm-leaf manuscript, written like the first one, 
in the Singhalese character. As these two manuscripts, however. 
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were very similar, and repeated each other's mistakes, and as I now 
felt myself fairly embarked on the task of editing the Visuddhi, X 
borrowed the copy belonging to the India Office Library of London, 
England. This is a very correct manuscript in large Burmese charac¬ 
ters, and on it I rely as much as on both the others put together. 
Lastly, a fourth manuscript has just been received, written like the 
India Office Library copy in the Burmese character, and, so far as I have 
yet had opportunity to judge, with very similar readings. 

Thus the volume of translations and the editing of the Visuddhi 
have gone on hand in hand ; but the volume of translations, ns having 
boon first undertaken, I am intending to publish first. In fact, the 
first chapter is being printed, and the electroplates made; but the next 
three chapters occasion mo more difficulty, and are still in a backward 
condition. Ah they arc largely of a philosophical character, and 
contain with the fifth and last chapter what will make some seventy- 
five printed pages of translations from the Visuddhi; and as, moreover, 
there is much of a technical nature in the Visuddhi which must be 
mastered in order to understand the thought, my progress in my 
volume of translations is conditioned by my comprehension of the 
Visuddhi; and, per contra, in ordor to edit properly I must understand 
what I am editing, and to that ond translation is greatly helpful. 
Thus I do not find it advantageous to let one undertaking far outrun 
the other, and hence also it seems impossible at present to fix the date 
when either one will be finished. However, two complete type¬ 
written copies of the Visuddhi have been made, and about a third of 
another one. My design is to have this third copy be the last, for there 
would appear to be no need of a fourth complete revision. Therefore 
* I am in hopes that, when this third copy is finished and the various 
readings have been affixed, it will be fit to send to the printers. 

2. On the Sacrifices and ^ O 1 ?^ in the Marseilles 
Inscription ; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col¬ 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

It will be remembered that in the Marseilles inscription mention is 
made of three different kinds of sacrifices, which are respectively called 
^3 i DJTIV. and • Of these, the >>> sufficiently 

explained in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. The exact mean¬ 
ing of the other two is, however, much debated. 

As to S*?3 , VogQ6 and Blau think this word an adjective descrip¬ 
tive of the , corresponding to tho Hebrew D’OH • The following 
uses of the word in Hebrew may be urged in support of this opinion : 
^3 *3 ‘thy beauty for it was perfect,’ Eze.. xvi. 14; 

'perfect in beauty,’ Eze. xxvii. 8. This view is, however, shown to 
be incorrect by the inscription itself; for we have in 1. 8. ^33 • in 
the case of a 9?3, where ^73 >8 evidently the name of a sacrifice. 
Saulcy, Munk, Schrdder, Meier, Hal6vy, and the editors of the Corpus 
are therefore in the right when they maintain that there are three sac- 
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rifices, and not two only, mentioned here. The Corpus translates 
‘holocaust,’ and in this follows the Hebrew usage. Cf. Lev. vi. 15, 
"iDpn nin’^ 'it shall be to Yahwe a holocaust, burned as 
incense;’ LeV. vi. 10, HOT ]Hb 

‘every minkhath of the priest shall be a holocaust; it shall* not be 
eaten;’ Deut. xiii. 17, n?h“l “]irr^ pj?n 

nirr'py?? n?iVl ‘“ nd ils 

spoil thou slialt gather together unto the midst of the street, and thou 
shalt burn the city with firo ; it is a holocaust to Yahwe;’ 1 Sam. vii. 9, 

mn*!? y?s rftty pto ibn n^p ‘wid# non * 

Samuel took a fat Iambi and offered it as a burnt offering, a holocaust 
to Yahwe.' 

From these examples it Ls clear that ppj means 1 holocaust ’ in 
Hebrew, and there are no Hebrew examples to be adduced on the other 
side. It does not, however, follow from this that it had the same 
meaning in Phoenician. Indeed, our present inscription abundantly 
proves that it did not have that meaning. It prescribes that in the case 
of an ox as a the priest should have three hundred shekels of 
flesh* and that in the case of a calf as a he should have one hun¬ 
dred and fifty shekels of flesh. Whence was the flesh to come, if not 
from the victim? Moreover, the hide, the viscera, the feet, and the 
rest of the flesh went to the owner of the sacrifice. Whether tho owner 
offered all this as a burnt offering, or retained a portion for himself, 
does not appeal*. It may be supposed that he offered it, but this cannot 
be proved. When the victims were smaller animals, as rams, lambs, 
kids, and birds, the priest received a money-payment only. Were these 
then real holocausts? It is uncertain; for in some cases, as when the 
.victim was a lamb or a kid, the hide etc. went to the worshiper. 

When the victim was an ox or a calf, therefore, we are sure that the 
offering was not a holocaust; and we cannot be sure that it was so in 
all the other cases. 

It appears, therefore, that the did not signify a holocaust, but 
was a technical name for a sacrifice the exact nature of which is not 
yet known. 

Is the nature of the VhW clear? In this phrase the 
appears to have been the name of the sacrifice, and the an adjec¬ 
tive describing it. If so, the adjective meant ‘ complete ’ or * whole,’ if 
we may reason from Hebrew analogy. 

The root-meaning of was 1 be whole.’ If etymology were, 

therefore, to have any weight, we should conclude that this sacrifice 
was designed to renew the bond of union between tho worshiper and 


* Tt is true that this statement rests on an emended passage of tho text, but of 
the correctness of the emendation there can be no doubt. The reasons for it are 
patent to all, and in it all agree. 
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his god. Among the Hebrews the etymological meaning is supported 
by several statements of the literature. For example, Deut. xxvii. 7, 

nin; o? 1 ? jinDfen w D’pW rinpn ‘sacri¬ 
fice and eat there, and rejoice before Yahwe thy God.’ Here 

is a survival of the old commensal idea of sacrifice. Lev. xix. 
5 reads ^03^1 HlPT^ D’P^ n3J IIT^n 0*1 ‘when 

ye offer sacrifices of O'oblP to Yahwe, ye shall offer them that ye 
may be accepted.’ From Lev. iii. 3, vii. 81, etc., we learn that the fat 
of the G7C' was burned on the altar, and the inwards without the 
camp, and that the flesh was eaten. Lev. vii. 11-21 divides the 
into thank-offerings and vow-offerings: cf. Prov. vii. 14. 
Whether a similar ritual existed, and similar distinctions held, in Phoe¬ 
nicia, we have no means of knowing. The analogy of *7*73 as a sacri¬ 
fice would lead us to think not. The term has disappeared from 

the Carthage tablet. We have also no means of determining the exact 
force of ^3 in the compound expression. It may have applied either 
to the victim, implying that the whole was a or to the idea of 

the root implying that it effected a complete wholeness between 

the god and the worshiper. The former supposition is more in accord¬ 
ance with the analogies of primitive thought, and is to be preferred. 

3. Description of the Semitic manuscripts in tlie library of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary; by Professor Duncan B. 
Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

I. Syriac. 

Four fragments of lcctionaries (P'shlta and Harqlensian text), all in 
very similar hands, closely resembling Plate VII. in the facsimiles 
given in Wright’s Cat. of the Syr. Mss. in the Brit. Mus., but more 
regular and angular. They resemble, also, but by no means so closely, 
Plate XIV., being much finer in outline and not so clumsy. 

A. A double leaf of vellum, not the inner leaf of a gathering; double 
cols.; 43 x 31,* written part 20 x 20, between cols. 2.5 ; a full line aver¬ 
ages 11 letters; single point punctuation and colored ornaments; Harq. 
text. 

F. la.—John xv. 26-xvi. 8 ; then emo (colored orna¬ 
ment across page) • 

b.—Colored ornament across page, then ^ i-^-r- =^1? 

. ’ - • ’n . 

F. 2a.—LaibkS ; Luke v. 17-20. 

b .—Luke v. 20-25. 

B. A fragment cut out apparently for the sake of a painting of Christ 
raising the dead, which fills one side. On the other, in double cols., 
Luke xxiv. 4-6, 9-10. Breadth of written portion 21, between cols. 2.5; 


* All measurements are given in centimetres. 
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a full line averages 11 letters; single point punctuation ; small orna¬ 
ments between verses 4 and 5, 9 and 10. Harq. text. 

C. A single vellum leaf, much shriveled and damaged by fire ; double 
cols.; written portion 28 x 19, between cols. 1; a full line averages 11 
: 8ingle P ° int punctuation; rubrics in rcd * nd gold; P'shftu 

a]- ^ | U-rX | | i^l ? . John xil 

12-17. 

6.—John xii. 17-22; at foot of col. 2 a rubric of 8 lines, but much 
damaged. 

1). A single vellum leaf; double cols.; 43 x 82, written portion 80x21 
between cols. 2.5; a full line averages 10 letters; single point punctua¬ 
tion ; rubrics and colored ornaments: Harq. text. 

a. -[?J r iia 2 i ^ . Luke xiii. 22-28. 

b. —Luke xiii. 2S-30; then, in a small hand, |^ ? ^ 

| 111*? (along margin Then, in a larger hand, M -j - 

. Lico^j? | -a* ? -al? | ls*ix? } then, at head of col. 2, John 

iv.46-50. 

Marginal readings: in Luke xiii. 25, h> for ^ ^c] ■ i n John 
iv. 47, Icct for leci . 

[It may, perhaps, serve as an explanation of so elaborate a descrip¬ 
tion of such small fragments, that they are to be regarded as specimens 
from an as yet untouched collection in Kurdistan. So far 03 the evi¬ 
dence goes, we may have here a new find of 8th Century MSS.; and, as 
efforts are being made to get at them, further information may be 
looked for.l ' J 


II. Arabic. 

Kufr Quran fragment. 

One very large oblong vpllum leaf, written on both sides but mounted 
in such a manner that only the writing on one side is accessible; size 
of leaf as it remains. 54.* x 49, of written part 48 x 45.5; 25 lines ; a 
rounded regular hand! Sloped slightly backwards, and with much 
closer resemblances to Plate LIX. in the Palmographical Society’s Fac¬ 
similes (dated by Wrighft^n the 8th century) than to any other KQfi 
text I have seen ; but it is.firmer and more rounded, and the slope baok- 
S ° marked ! i* *s absolutely different from the usual stiff 
artmcia 1 Kufi; words divided between lines; at the end of line 18 there 

is a little stroke to fill out'the line, thus-.. and the rest of the word, 

, comes in the next line ; no vowels; diacritical points sparingly 
given, in the shape of short slanting lines ; and divisions of verses are 
similarly marked (except end of verse 95, where there is no mark); but 
all these are apparently later additions, for the ink is much blacker and 
fresher; terminal ornament\o L 14 (end of v. 92)-this certainly by 
original hand, and just befor^it stand three slanting lines belonging to 
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the later verse divisions ; the page that is accessible contains Sura xi., 
v. 86, to v. 98, IcNju ; there is no ruling 

V Thive are the following differences of orthography from the Qur*fin 
text as given in FlOgel and in Fleischer’s Baidawi (compare generally 
Ndldeke, Oeschichte des Qor&ns, pp. 248 ff.): The alif of prolongation 

is omitted in LJ!p>! L 5, L 8, L 9 ’ 1 12, 

L 10, 1. 20, 1. 21, ^14* >• 25- * nd in al1 

the cases of the vocative U viz. 11. 3, 0, 10,15,17, 10; the alif with 

harnza is omitted in fjd fjTL 6(N61d.,p. 254); in L 8 and in 1. 16 

JLyJ are written for and 0^J ; in 1. B I^L" (accepting 

the later diacritical points) is read for iL&S in Bai^wfa text, but he 

gives iLio as a various reading (compare alsoN61d.,p. 258); but in the 
text given with the Calcutta edition of az-ZamakhaharTs KashsMf 


several of these words are written as in this fragment-^.-*—» 

£$ - H 4 *? and 5 in aU the 

cases of the votive; in the Qur’an lithographed by Drugulinin 1890 
from a MS. of A. H. 1094 I find the first three of these, and the first 
two are in the Qur’&n MS. of A. H. 978 in the Seminary library I give 
these details as an addition to the growing proof of our need of a relia¬ 
ble Qur’an text. No one could describe FI iigel’s edition as reliable,^ and 
Fleischer edited Baifl&wl, not the Qur’Sn. The following extracts from 

p: 167 of the ^ ; yJI JyU ^—n ts* ^ 

- =1 A-II (on the margin of Ibn nl-QM/* Commentary on the SMfi- 

Zya, Cairo, A. H. 1804) may be of interest as. totwo of the above read¬ 
ings: \]\y iuiUJ! V ^ 

oUisxlb ^ sj# 

u* jicco 0ap * 18iDth ; 

<_,UXJI he explains: RaaIo is 4 * 1 ? 
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'“* d ^ Jy) iLoliJI ^ib \y> (|*ajT^|) 

ls-blii~b ^_Jl_£ 5 Uci^i lijf L^JIcXj! 

, „ # La Ak&sLs 

2. Qur’an of A. H. 978. * * 

Carefully written on Oriental glazed paper; fully pointed and, gener¬ 
ally, with the u-aqf signs (Kosegarten, Gramm, arab., p. 88; Diction¬ 
ary of the technical terms used in the sciences of the Musalmans , pp. 
1498-1500; as-Suvuti, 'Itqdn, Calc, edit., pp. 195 it; Cairo edit, of A. H. 
1306, pp. 87 ft; N51d., Gcsch., pp. 352ff.). Consists at present of 829 
leaves, but one is missing between F. 326 and F. 327 (contained Suras 
xciii.—xevi.): gatherings @ 5, but so many leaves have been mounted 
that the later gatherings cannot be distinguished; size of page, 
20.5 x 15 ; of written parts, 18.5 x 7.5; 13 11. to the page ; catchwords 
to leaves ; no ruling visible; Sura titles, sections, and pausal signs in 
red; has been carefully collated, with corrections on margin ; on b of 
last leaf came last words of ^Uf , and an Arabic-Turkish 

colophon: &JJ| ^ (sic) fU xsjs o°o ^ 

LsL^-J? yJtil xaaS" viLLJI 

)*y" 7**^ C 8ic ] uw-ol ^bu Jj! iU^ ^Jl 

IS 3 ;7^5 ^ ;tb Ur >U^b LlxJ ^b 

iulc ^ Jj)(l 

Stamped oriental leather binding; bookplate with D. G. IOHANNES 
WTLHELMUS D. S. I. C. M. A. & W. J EX BIBLIOTHECA SERENIS- 
sima: DOMDS I SAXO-ISENACENSIS. 

8. Al-Ghazz51I (’Abu Hfimid Mubammad b. M. b. M.) ash-Shafi'I— 
Minh&j al-'Abidin, and three books of the 'Iliya al-'Vlum. A. H. 850. 
Written in a legible hand on Oriental glazed paper, without vowels, 

but with many diacritical points; rulings with dry point (the Sj&Lc ?), 

as also slanting on the margin for notes; many marginal notes and 
corrections; catchwords to leaves; section-titles and divisions in red: 
174 leaves; 17 gatherings @ 5 + 1 @ 2<?); the second leaves of the first 
and last gatherings are lost; leaves la and b, 1096, and 173-4a and b 
are blank ; 27 11. to page; size of page 27 x 18, of written part 17 x 12. 
Contains, on leaves 8-109, §§ 37-40 of ^ ,L^I, being 

the last sections of the 4th £> ; ) and last quarter of the 

work: compare Gosche, pp. 254 ff. The tTtles of the sections are: 
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(37) juJI V U5"; (38) xot ILwIaJI (39) y>lxf‘, 

(40) st \ju y> £> yj{jf : they correspond to Vol. iv., pp. 

327—end of Cairo (’Azhariya) edit, of A. H. 1302 ; the beginning of § 37 
is missing down to ^oLo . P- 827,1. 26 of above 

edit.; on leaves 110-171 is ^jcXjLxJ! olx5^, complete down 

to xxixj (jlj » P- 89 < 1- 80 of Cairo (Maimunlya) edit, of A. H. 

1305 ; the closing four lines and the colophon wero on the lost leaf, 172; 
on leaf 109a is colophon to the 'H/yu al- Ulxim (in this and in other 
notes I supply diacritical points, which are mostly lacking): 

(sic) jAiiiJ! sJUXxj ^yo 

^ xUI Uc ^LiJI [?] 

Jlj-* ^yo ^>\M ^^a3V! 

<?io'Lo 

On the margin there comes in the same hand : 

*Li gii 5 <Xj<>-c hxXAm UJ! iX4iU 

ixw ScXjuJ! ^ y-4^ 

On the blank pages there are several notes scribbled in very illegible 
hands, of which the following may be of some interest: 

J)LJ! Oj3yJ\ x)) *-U cX+i-l 

. . . . sjjo .... y*£- 

L^L-O y-^l pj |vi*l i(A- IS 50 * 

^ V 31 /** is** 

a-Uj liLo L-io *AJI sLiol xSLc 

sJJ <xU>\) # uoS) 

aJJI y$M ^aJLxJ! yj) xJJ 

*5Lc ^Uj; ^ v^-e ^jLo-c^ SjtXS plaxjl 

O^ar.f^.SfSb.dJI ^Jl ^JUu xJJI **=., ^Jl ilijb 
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&JJ tL+i-l L g + fa cj aJJI [?] ^tXsLoJ! 

atX^j 

This volume lias apparently been a Waqf at one time ; for on leaf la 
stands v*Lo ois'j . On the same page : Ex bibliotheca ducali 

Hilpertohusana. Stamped oriental leather binding; book-plate as No. 2. 

4-5. A 1-Id rial (the Sharif ‘Aba ‘Abd Allfih b. Muhammad b. M. b. 
‘Abd Allfih b. ’Idris)— Nuzhat al-mushtdq ft ikhtirdq al-dfdq. 

A very careful collation (with Roman abridgment ‘ e typographia 
Medicea,’ 1592?) of the Oxford MSS., Pococke 875 and Grav. 42, 
DCCCLXXXIV. and DCCCLXXXVIL, in Bibl. Bodl. Cat. Vol. I., p. 192. 
The collator was Rev. George Cecil Renouard, and in the second vol¬ 
ume the date 13 Aug., 1823, is given. At the end of the first volume is 
the following note : Extraits du traits de geographic d’Edrisi d’aprds les 
deux exemplaire3 de la bibliothdque d’Oxford, et collation de quelques 
passages des deux manuscrits, par le reverend George Cecil Renouard, 
qui avait enterpris une Edition du texte arabe avecune version anglaise. 
C’est ici le premier volume. Les deux volumes m’ont 6t6 offerts par 
M. Renouard le 80 Juin, 1854, dans une lettre dat^e de Swanscombo, 
Dartford, Kent. Reinaud. 

The collation extends over Climate I., parts 1-10, II. 1-7, III. 1-5, 
and IV. l. Of the Oxford MSS. there have already been used by Dozy 
and de Goeje in the Description de VAfrique et de VEspagne, 
Climates I. 1-5, II. 1-4, III. 1-4, and IV. l.j by Gildomeister, in Idrtsti 
PaUestina et Syria (Bonn, 1885: compare, too, RosemnQller, Analecta 
arabica III.), III. 5 and IV. 5 (extracts); by Schiaparelli and Amari, in 
L'Italia descritta nel “ Libro del re Ruggero ” (Rome, 1883), IV. 2 and 8, 
V. 2 and 3; by Amari, in Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (Leipzig, 1857), IV. 2. 
This leaves a comparatively small unpublished part for which this col¬ 
lation is available. In view of Gildemeister's note on p. Pa , it may be 
worth mentioning that Renouard read the date of Pococke 875 as A. H. 
980, in opposition to Gagnier’s 806 and Uri’s 906. Dozy read it as 860. 

From a notice prefixed to Lee’s translation of Ibn Batufa (London, 
1829) it would appear that this was a preparation for a translation to be 
published by the Oriental Translation Committee, 
fc 6. Ibn Duraid (’Abil Bakr Mul.iammad b. al-Hasan) al-’Azdl— Al-qafi- 
da al-maq^ura. 

Az-Zamakhshari (Jar Allfih ’Abu-l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar)— Kit&b 
as-Sawdbighfi shark an-naw&bigh. 

h * A carefully written manuscript in a European hand (Schultens’), with 
few vowels. It begins— 

(j Ua -L J t jv—o L f < ScV-yaj 

Sjwoiix [the space of a line blank] aJJI yc\ ^ o U, ( I dLUJI 
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UUiUJI Sju'I; IfJb ^ tof xaJs L> I. 

/***" v5^ 

toLaJlUj L§j too XAto.JI SyuJI ^ £♦=»• L^Ji 

oUiaJI 

Thus it is a commentary tliat follows, and not a : at the end 

' is the following colophon : £y 5 \jy*l p 3 

xUi to; tX ^ J ’ 

*a« •> y“*^ (5—* 

#iuLa-* 5 ^ja*a~5 

The date and the name of the transcriber are the same as those of Cod. 
1072 Warn. (Cat. Bibl. Lugd., Vol. ii., pp. 49ff.) and this may be from 
that MS. : then the Naw&bigh begin : 

(v*aJI ^ d p-frUl 

jjIyJI r ^XJI *CX» C^JI 

^ sUJI ^t Lciyi xU! x*$JI r$V r 55 

£ ** 5 ; 

It appears to be a copy of Cod. 814 (8) Warn., leaves 219-243 (Cat. Bibl 
Lugd., Vol. i. [2d edit.], p. 219); and contains the text with extracts 
from at-Taft&zfinFs Comm, up to joL^PLb xJl^cl ^*-aJ; on p. 103 
of Schultens’ edit. (Lugd. Bat., 1772); there it breaks off abruptly, and 
there follows immediately : Explicit MS. Cl. Schultensii manu descrip- 
tum nullo finiti opens addito indicio. * There are interlinear and mar¬ 
ginal glosses in Latin. 

7. Al-Jurjani ('Abd al-Qabir b. 'Abd ar-Ralimfin)— Al-'awdmil al-mi’a. 
With a commentary. Written in at least two generally legible hands, 
on oriental glazed paper, without vowels, but with diacritical points; 
some marginal corrections ; catchwords to leaves: text sometimes 
underlined in red, sometimes in black, but both irregularly; 105 leaves; 
gatherings @ 5 but very irregular; 11 lines to page; size of page 
14.75 x 10.5, of written part 9.5 x 6.5. 

The commentary is anonymous, and in the manuscript catalogues 
accessible to me I can find traces of two other copies only, also anony¬ 
mous, and both in the Escurial: see Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes 
de VEscurial, Vol. i., pp. 103-4; Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Es- 
curialensis, Vol. i., p. 40. Casiri gives name of author as Kh&lid b. 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Abl Bakr al-’Ang&ri, but apparently through confusion with 
another work in the same volume. It begins after the basmala— 
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v*“° ^ a 5 ^' <j4 (sic) aJJt <X*i.| 

.... iX 4 ^ (sic) sl^LaJlj s.Ui LlJ^ 1 vxJ! [Derenb. j 

J-cLxJJ UkwCi (sic) v-> JJcj viol^ UJ ^Li <Xju ? 

^ lS -L £ ^JoUUI <Xa£ pLc^l g-yiJJ 

It is incomplete at the end, breaking off abruptly in the treatment of 
the mubtada' and habar at the foot of leaf 105b: lyy*. £C TcUaJIj 
ye sajIcXaj! HjOiXUix t5 ^£ xi^kjw sJ^. 

?(X>‘^o xjb 5^ ^^0 

The remainder is missing, with the colophon. 

8. Ibn ’AbT 'Usaibi'a (Muwaffaq ad-DIn ’Abu l-'AbbJs 'Ahmad b. al- 
Qusim b. Klialifa b. Yunus as-Sa'di al-Khazraji)— Kitdb 'Vyim al-'anba 
fi tabaqdt al-'aUiba. 

A copy of the Vienna MS. Mxt. 180 (II. 380 No. 1164 in FlOgel’s Cat.), 
apparently made for MGller by Hassan and Langer. It consists of 848 
large leaves, in 9 fasciculi. On the value of the MS. see MQller’s edit., 
Vol. ii., p. xviii. Further description of this transcript is unnecessary. 


4 . Non-Jewish religious ceremonies in the Talmud; bv 
Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, D. C. 

The Talmud is not only the storehouse of the Jewish religious and 
mental life for more than seven centuries, but also a panopticon, as it 
were, of the whole ancient world. For just tho time which this 
encyclopatdia of the Jewish mental history encompasses, namely from 
the 4th century before to the 4th after Christ, was the period in which 
the Jewish nation was drawn into the circle of the pagan world, not 
only in political life but also in the domain of culture and civilization. 
Long before Palestine was brought under the supremacy of Rome, it 
came into close contact and conflict with that phase of Greek culture 
and civilization which is called Hellenism, and it might be expected 
that the mental life of the prominent nations of that period, which, 
moreover, was characterized by its cosmopolitanism and syncretism, 
will be found in some way reflected and mirrored in the Talmud. 

Limiting ourselves to the representation of the religious ceremonies 
of the nations that came under the observation of the authors of the 
Talmud, wo give in the following pages a specimen of the material 
which the Talmud contains for a study of the religious practices of the 
ancient world, as found in the tract Aboda Zarah. 

This section of the Talmud, as its name indicates, cultus alienus sive 
extraneus, which in the talmudical and rabbinical usage of language 
means ‘idolatry,’ contains the laws relating to idolatry and the 
enticers or seducsrs to it, and treats in eight chapters of : 1. The 
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festivals of idolaters ; 2. The social and commercial intercourse with 
them; 3. Images and other objects of pagan worship ; 4. Matters 
pertaining to idolatry. 

The treatise is written with the object of protecting and guarding 
Judaism against the encroachments of Paganism. 

We arrange the statements of the Talmud, adding the parallels from 
the classical writers where there are such, under the following head¬ 
ings: 1. Seasons; 2. Places; 3. Objects; 4. Offerings and mode of 
worship; 5. Witchcraft. 

1 . Seasons of Worship. 

" It is forbidden to enter into nny transactions with idolaters three 
days before their festivals. . . . And these are the festivals of the 
idolaters: the Calendae, Saturnalia, Cratesim, the day of the Oenesia 
of the kings, the days of birth and death. These are the words of 
Rabbi Melr.* * * § The (other) wise men say: the death at which a (public) 
cremation takes place is connected with idolatry, otherwise not; while 
in case of shaving the beard and front-lock, of returning from a sea- 
voyage, of release from prison, or of giving a festival to a son, it 
is forbidden to have converse with this single man and on this single 
day only.” (i. 1. la; 3. 8a.) 

“ Rub Chaninf says the Calendae takes place eight days after tho 
solstice (of Tebeth=December), the Saturnalia eight days before the 
same solstice.” (i. 1. 6a.) 

Calendae means properly the day of summoning, from calarc ‘ sum¬ 
mon.’ MacrobiusJ and Varro§ mention that it was the duty of one of 
the pontifices to watch for the first appearance of the new moon, and, 
as soon as he descried it, to carry word to the rex sacrorum, who then 
summoned tho people and offered a sacrifice. The Calendae, i. e. the 
first day of each month, were consecrated to Juno. Also to the 
Lares gifts were offered on the Calendae. | The Calendao of January, 
which are alluded to in our passage, were celebrated with special 
solemnity, and were called the Calendao par excellence -IT 

The Saturnalia were celebrated in December, at first only for one 
day, on the nineteenth,** later for several days, beginning on the 
seventeenth,ft in honor of Saturnus (Cronos), with sacrifices in open 
air, and were accompanied by great merriment. 

The meaning of the word genesia ( yeveoia) is discussed 10a, and de¬ 
cided to mean the assuming of the reign by the king, while that of 
cratesim (Kparfyittc) is said to be the obtaining of the supremacy of 
Rome, 86. The Latin equivalent of yevtaia, natalis, was also employed 
in a wider sense. Thus Spartianus, Vita Adriani 4, says: “quando 


* Lived in the second century A. D. 

f Lived 299-352 A. P., in Machuza. 

X Saturn i. 16. 

§ De re rustica i. 37. 

] Prellor, R&mische Mythologie, p. 490. 


GrOnbaura in ZDMG. xxxi. 277. 

** Livy ii. 21. 2. 

ft Dio Cass. 59. 6; Macrob., L c., i. 
10 ; Suet Caligula 17. 

XX Macrob., Lc., i.7, 8, 10. etc. 
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et natalem adoptionis celebrari jussit. Tertio Iduura earundem quando 
et natalem imperii instituit celebrandum ; ” to which Casaubon re¬ 
marks: "Antiqui vocarunt natales omncs dies propter aliquam 
lffititiam insignem sibi solemnes ; inde in historiis principis ejusdem 
tot natales.” The Jerusalem Talmud, i. 39c, takes yevtalf in the mean¬ 
ing of birthday, and Kparfymg of the installation of the king in his 
office. 

That these days of the Roman emperors were religiously celebrated 
is attested by Roman writers.* * * § So were also offerings made to the 
Lares on the birthday, at the entering of a son on the age of maturity, 
on the happy return from a voyage, etc., of private persons.f 

Funerals, with the Greeks as well as with the Romans, were ac¬ 
companied by a sacrifice and a funeral repast, especially on the nintli 
day after burial4 

“These (viz. those named above) are the festivals of the Romans. 
Which are those of the Persians? The Motredi, Turiski, Mohamcki, 
and Moharin. These are of the Romans and Persians; and which are 
of the Babylonians? The Moharneki, the Arquenithi, and the tenth 
of Adar (March-April).” (116.) 

2 . Places of Worship . 

Rab§ said there were five principal (established) places of idolatry : 
the house of Bel in Babylon, the house of Nebo in Cursi, Tar'atha in 
Maphog, Qarepa in Askalon, Nishra (eagle) in Arabia.” (lib.) 

The temple of Bel, i. e. of Bel-Merodach, in the city of Babylon, of 
which he was the tutelar deity, was quite celebrated in antiquity. 
The principal seat of worship of Nebo was, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Borsippa, the sister-city of Babylon. Under Qarepa of 
Askalon probably Serapis is to be understood,! According to Hai 
Gaon.1T there was in a mosque of Arabia a stone with an eagle engraved 
on it, to which religious homage was paid,** and it is very likely that 
in pre-Islamic times such an object existed as the Ka'aba in Mecca. 

“It is allowed to assist in the building of platforms and bath-houses ; 
but when the cupola is reached where idols are placed, it is forbidden." 
(16a.) 

“Proclus the philosopher asked of Rabban Gamaliel,ft while he wa3 
in the bath of Aphrodite at Acco (Ptolemais), why he was bathing in a 
bath where an idol is set up ? Gamaliel answered: She (i. e Aphro¬ 
dite) came into our (territory), not we into hers; the bath was not 


* Sueton. Vespasian 6; Tiberius 63; Tacit Histor. ii. 79; Pliny, Panegyricus 63 

f Prdler, L c., p. 491. 

i Juvenal v. 84; Augustine, Confessions vi. 2. 2. 

§ Principal of the Academy of Sora, died A. D. 247. 

| Levy, WSrterbueh iv. 222. 

IT Lived 969-1038 in Pumbeditha 

** Levy, ib. iii. 465. 

ft Gamaliel II., President of the Academy and Synhcdrion of Jabno (Jamnia) at 
the end of the first and beginning of tho second century A. D. 
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made for Aphrodite, but Aphrodite for the bath (i. e. to decorate it).” 
(hi 5. 446.) 

Baths equipped with halls, libraries, etc., and decorated with statues, 
are often spoken of in the ancient authors.* * * § 

In another passage (iv. 6. 686) “ platforms (lifyn) of kings” are men¬ 
tioned, which Rashi explains to have been stone structures erected on 
the road where the king had to pass. On these were placed idols, that 
the king may worship them in passing. 

"Rabbi Melr says it is forbidden to visit tho theaters aud circuses, 
because they deliberate there on the affairs of idolatry.” (186.) 

8 . Objects of worship. 

"Rabbi Islimaelf says: three stones, arranged one at the aide of 
the other, make out a Mercury, and are forbidden to make use of ; but 
two are allowed." (iv. 1. 406.) Another authority defines a Mercury 
thus: "two stones on each side and a third one placed upon them.” 
(50a.) It was the old primitive form of worship, and represented not 
the Roman Mercury, but the Greek Hermes, with whom, however, 
Mercury was in later time identified. Hermes was originally con¬ 
sidered a deity of crops, flocks, and roads, and particularly as Hermes 
ratios, i. e. the omnipresent protector of roads; pillars of stone were 
raised in his honor at cross-roads, to which every passer-by used to 
add a stone. As early as Homer these ipfUla or tpprloi were 
known.} But it is a well-known fact that the crude primitive 
representations of the deities, like the Xoanes etc., were through the 
whole period of classical antiquity most devoutly reverenced in Greece 
and Italy, and survived down to the centuries of the Christian era. 
Tho Hernue, in particular, not only were seen by Strabo in Egypt§ 
and Pausanias in Greece,!! but have also been found by recent trav¬ 
elers in Greece and other countries.1T It is therefore probable that 
the Greek settlers also introduced them into Palestine and Syria. 

“ Rabbi Judah** adds (to that which is to be considered as an idol 
and therefore forbidden to make use of) the representation of a 
suckling woman and Serapis .... but this only when he has a 
modius and she a sucking child.” (48a.) 

Serapis or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi=0siri8-Apis, was the Egyptian 
Osiris in the character of a god of the lower world, his corresponding 
incarnation as a god of the upper world being the bull Apis. Under 
the Ptolemies, Osiris and his sister-wife Isis were amalgamated with 
Greek divinities. As Serapis he included the Egyptian Osiris, Pluto, 


* Cf. especially Vitruvius v. 10 ff.; Seneca Ep. ii. 2. 

t Died as martyr under Hadrian about 134 A. D. 

} Cf. Odys. xvi. 471. 

§ Cf. xvii. Hi 8. 

| Cf. iv. 33. 3. 

IT CC Ross, Reisen durch Gritdienland, i. 18, 174. 

** Disciple of Akiba, 100-160 A. D. (7) 
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Aesculapius, and Zeus. His temple at Alexandria, the Serapeion, was 
one of the most famous buildings in antiquity. This new worship 
rapidly spread from Egypt to Greece.* * * § In Rome the Egyptian cults 
make their appearance in the second century B. C., and in 43 B. C. a 
temple was erected in honor of Serapis and Isis by the Triumvirs. 
Their worship, favored by the emperors, spread especially in the Roman 
provinces. The worship of Serapis in Palestine is, moreover, attested • 
by coins of Cmsarea, Ptolemais (Acco), Neapolis (Shechem), and ^Elia 
Capitolina (Jerusalem).f Serapis as Zeus-Serapis was represented— 
as may be seen from the surviving colossal bust in the Vatican—with 
a modius, or corn-measure, upon his head. The suckling woman with 
infant raav have been a representation of iBis, who was often conceived 
as having her son Horus on her lap; or of Juno, who, as goddess of 
childbirth (Juno Lucina), was represented on her festival, the Matro- 
nalia, with an infant in swaddling clothes; or also of Aphrodite- 
Aslitarte. 

" Rabbi Melr says: all kinds of images are forbidden, because they 
are worshiped once a year; but the wise men say it is not forbidden 
unless the hand holds a staff, or a bird, or a globe-which shows, 
as Rashi explains, that great importance was attributed to the image.” 
(iii. 1. 40b.) 

There are still extant numerous statues with the objects named 
above attached to them, as for instance a scepter or staff to those of 
Zeus, Hera (Juno). Hermes (Mercury), iEsculapius; and a bird to those 
of Apollo and Aphrodite (Venus). , 

•'Fragments of images are allowed, but the representation of a hand 
or foot is forbidden, for these things are worshiped." (iii. 2. 41a.) 

“ When one finds vessels with a representation of the sun, the moon, 
a serpent (dragon), upon them, he shall carry them to the Dead Sea 
(i. e. destroy them)." Another authority says: “ All representations 
are allowed except that of a serpent." (iii- 8. 42a.) 

The representation of divinities and mythological scenes on vases, 
lekyths, etc., is still extant in numerous specimens. That these vessels 
were objects of religious homage is not known from any other source. 
The serpent particularly was the attribute of many divinities. It was 
also the symbol of Aisculapius, who was brought from Epidaurus to 
Rome in the shape of a snake when his worship was introduced into 
that city 298 B. C. It was also the popular representation of the Genii.% 

“ Idolaters who worship mountains and hills—they themselves (i. e. 
the mountains and hills) are allowed, but what is upon them (trees) is 
forbidden ” (iii. 6. 45a.) 

Sacred groves and trees are often mentioned in the classical writere.§ 


* Prollor in BerichU der sachsischen Grsdlscliaft dcr WissenschafUn, 1854, p. 195 ff. 

f SchQror, Gaschichte des judischen Volka t'm ZsxtalUr Juu Christi, L 646, 
586; ii. 16 ff. 

X Preller, Komische MythologU, pp. 76, 566; Vergil, JEt. v. 95. 

§ Cf. c. g. Vergil, Gtarg. iii. 332 ; i 165 ff; see also Preller, L c., p. 297. 
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Particular trees were sacred to individual divinities : so, for instance, 
the oak to Zeus, the laurel to Apollo, the myrtle to Aphrodite. The 
worship on elevated places is also often referred to in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

“ It is forbidden to put the mouth to the statues which pour, out 
water, in order to drink, because it might give the appearance of kissing 
the idol.” ( 12 a.) 

“With regard to the statues of kings the opinions are divided. 
According to Rabbah,* all agree that those of cities are allowed to be 
made use of, because they are made for the sake of ornament [not with 
a view to religious worship].” (41a.) 

It is well known that since Augustus the provinces especially were 
zealous in the cult of the emperors. It was with them an expression 
of loyalty to Rome. Caligula demanded divine worship even from the 
Jews, and only his timely death prevented the temple at Jerusalem 
from being defiled by his statue. 

4. Offerings and Mode of Worship. 

“ It is forbidden to sell to idolaters pineapples, cembrenuts, figs, 
frankincense, and the white cock. Rabbi Judah says it is allowed to 
sell a white cock among other cocks, and in the case of a single 
white cock it may be sold when one of its toes is cut off, for they do not 

offer a defective victim.Rabbi Melr says it is also forbidden to 

sell to idolaters dates and palms.” (i. 5. 18b.) 

The cock was offered to ^Esculapius, the god of healing. The specifi. 
cation of a white cock is found only here. 

“ When one fiuds upon the head of (a statue or pillar of) Mercury 
money, garlands, or vessels, they are allowed for use ; but vines, gar¬ 
lands of ears, wine, oil, flour, and similar things that are offered upon 
the altar are forbidden.” (iv. 2. 516.) 

“ The following objects of non-Israelites are forbidden for any use 
whatever: wine, vinegar that was originally wine, and skins with a 
hole in the region of the heart. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel* says 
that if the opening (of the skin) is round it is forbidden, if oblong it is 
allowed.” (ii. 8. 296.) 

The use of wine for libations is well known. The opening of the 
skins in the region of the heart may refer to the inspection of the 
entrails of the victims by the haruspices. 

“ It is forbidden to make ornaments for idols, as chains, earrings, 
and rings." (196.) 

“ A city where there is an idol and where there are booths with gar¬ 
lands and without garlands—the former are forbidden (to enter and 
make purchases in), the latter are allowed.” (i. 4. 126.) 

The distinction is made because the booths decorated with garlands 
were used in the interest of the cult. 


* Died 300 A. D., as principal of the Academy of Pumbeditha. 
f President of the Synhedrioa at the time of the Judieo-Itoman war. 
VOL. XVI. J 
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•• Rabbi Nathan* says that on the day when taxes are remitted they 
use to proclaim and make known: * whosoever shall put a wreath upon 
hi6 head and that of his animal in honor of the idol, to him the taxes 
will be remitted.” (18a.) 

“ Rab Judah said that Rab was teaching concerning an idol that 
was worshiped with a stick (Rash!: a stick was swung in front of it); 
that if one broke a stick in front of it he was guilty (of an act of idola¬ 
try), but if he merely threw it he was free." (50b.) 

5. Witchcraft and Superstition. 

Said Rabba bar Rab Isaac to Rab Judah: ‘there is an idolatrous 
house in our place, where, when the world is in need of rain, a dream 
says to them : slaughter a man for mo and rain will come. And they 
slaughter a man and rain comes.”’ (55a.) 

•‘SaidZonan to Rabbi Akiba:f 4 both of us know that there is no 
reality in idolatry, and yet we see people going to the temples broken 
down (as cripples) and returning restored.”’ (55a.) The answer of 
Akiba is to the effect that God does not overrule the pre-ordained desti¬ 
nies of men on account of their foolishness. 

“ When one goes to the stadia and circuses and sees there the snakes, 
the conjurors, the flute-players, the clowns (?), the muledrivers (?), the 
ventriloquists (?), the hierodules 0), and the sigillaria (?), so is this sitting 
in the seat of the scornful (Psalm i. 1).” (18b.) 


These are the references to the religious beliefs and practices of the 
nations who came under the observation of the Jews about the time of 
the beginning of the Christian era, derived from a single treatiso of the 
Talmud. Many of the customs recorded are also found in the Greek 
and Roman writers; some are met with only in this treatise. Alto¬ 
gether, it would seem that the Talmud is not entirely to be disdained as 
a source of instruction respecting the civilization and religions of the 
ancient world. 


5. On a recent attempt, by Jacobi and Tilak, to determine on 
astronomical evidence the date of the earliest Vedic period as 
4000 B.'C. ; by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, 
New Haven. 

At a meeting of the Society in this city nearly nino years ago (Oct. 
’85), I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of 
the Rig-Veda by alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, 
Borgaigne, passed the same judgment upon it at nearly the same time, 
(Joum. Asiat. ’86). Although the two criticisms provoked from Lud¬ 
wig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rig-Veda, vol. vi., 


* Lived about 140-200 A. D. 
f Died as a martyr under Hadrian. 
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p. x),* his argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone 
it merited. 

Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently 
of one another, by two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in 
the Festgruss an Roth, 1808, pp. 68-74) and one Hindu (B&l Gangadhar 
Tilak, The Orion, or researches into the antiquity of the Vedas, Bom¬ 
bay, 1893, pp. ix, 229, lCmo.), working along the same general line, and 
coming to an accordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period 
called Vedic goes back to or into the fifth millennium before Christ—an 
antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian civilization, 
and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. 
This is a startling novelty ; as such, however, we have no right to re¬ 
ject it offhand; but wc are justified in demanding pretty distinct and 
unequivocal evidence in its favor, bot'ore we yield it our credence. 

The general argument may be very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as 
also the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 
(or 28) asterisms, rudely marking the successive days of the moon’s cir¬ 
cuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the Hindu science of 
astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries 
of our era, the series of asterisms lias been made to begin with AQvinI (in 
the head of Aries), for the acknowledged reason that that group was 
nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier, iu the Brahma^as 
etc., the series always began with Kpttikfi (Pleiades), presumably 
because, owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the 
equinox : and this was the case some two thousand and more years 
before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet earlier, the 
equinox was near to Mrgagiras, or the head of Orion ; if, therefore, it 
can be made to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal 
system with Mrgagiras, and because of the latter’s coincidence with the 
equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than four 
thousand years before Christ But the same sum can bo worked in 
terms of months. The Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidere- 
ally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to which the moon is full in 
the given month; but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices; 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when 
AgvinI (Aries) was at the equinox than when Kpttika (Pleiades) was 
there, and about two months earlier than when Mpgagiras (Orion) was 
there; and if it can be shown that the year always commenced with a 
fixed season, and lias twice changed its initial month, Mrgagiras (Orion) 

* His language is as follows: “ Anything more completely the opposite {Wider- 
spil) of criticism than the judgment which our, in all points well-considered, dis¬ 
cussion of the subject has met with at the hands of Whitney and Borgaigno is 
not to be conceived. It [the discussion] is refuted in no single point; the judges 
do not stand upon the ground of criticism, but upon tliatof personal and wholly 
unjustified opposition." Perhaps nothing different from this was to bo expected 
from one who could propose such a theory: finding nothing to say in its defense f 
he was obliged to abuse his critics and impute to thorn personal motives. 
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will thus also be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or 
remembered period in Hindu history. And this, in one of the two 
alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our two authors 
attempt to demonstrate. 

Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Veda the beginning 
of the year to be determined by that of the rainy season. And first 
he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn to the frogs, RV. vii. 
103 . 9, usually rendered thus: “they keep the divine ordering of 
the twelve-fold one (i. e. of the year); those fellows do not in¬ 
fringe the season, when in the year the early rain has come": 
that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rams come. 
Jacobi objects that dvddaqd. rendered “ twelve-fold," means strictly 
“twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more natural sense; 
and he translates: “they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do 
not infringe the season of the twelfth [month];” inferring that then 
tho downright rains mark the first month of the new year. But 
dv&daqd does not in fact mean “twelfth" any more naturally than 
“twelve-foldits ordinal value, though commoner, especially m later 
time, is not one whit more original and proper than the other, or than 
yet others; and the proposed change, partly as agreeing less with the 
metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improvement, but 
rather the contrary; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year 
can bo drawn from it with any fair degree of confidence. This first 
datum, then, is too indefinite and doubtful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (18) in the doubtless very 
late suryd- hymn in the tenth book (x. 85), where, for the sole and only 
time in the Rig-Veda, mention appears to be made of two out of the 
series of asterisms, the Atharva-Veda being brought in to help estab¬ 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the 
verse reads thus: “The bridal-car {vahatu) of SQryfi hath gone forth, 
which Savitar sent off ; in the MaghS’s (RV. Agha’s) are slain the kme 
(i. e., apparently, for the wedding-feast); in the Phalgunrs (RV. Arjunrs) 
is the carrying-off (RV. carrying-about: vivdha ‘carrying-off’ is the 
regular name for wedding)." The Magh&’s and the Phalguni’s are suc¬ 
cessive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being the Sickle, with a Leouis, Reg¬ 
ular as principal star ; and the Phalgunrs (reckoned as two asterisms, 
“ former” and “ latter” Phalgunrs) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or 
8, 6, 6, and 98 Leonis. Now, as Professor Jacobi points out, the transfer 
of the sun-bride to a new home would seem plausibly interpretable as 
the change of the sun from the old year to a new one; and hence the 
beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the sum¬ 
mer solstice, would be with the sun in the Phalgunrs; and this would 
imply the vernal equinox at Mrgagiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C. 
or earlier. 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. 
But it is also beset with many difficulties. The whole myth in question 
is a strange and problematic one. That the moon should be viewed as 
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the husband of the asterisras, whom he (all the names for “moon"are 
masculine) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural 
enough; but that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the 
nonce (suryH instead of siirya), while always masculine else, should be 
the moon’s bride, is very startling: nor. indeed, is it anywhere dis¬ 
tinctly stated that the moon ( so»ia ) is the bridegroom, though this is 
inferable with tolerable confidence from intimations given. SuryS is 
repeatedly said to go (vs. Id) or go forth (.vs. 12 d) to her husband (and 
only vs. 3H to be " carried aboutbut for Agni, not Soma), or to go (vs. 
I0d) to her house; while any people who had gone so far in observa¬ 
tion of the heavens as to establish a system of aaterlsuis, and to deter¬ 
mine the position of the sun in it at a given time (no easy matter, but 
one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen 
that it is the moon who “goes forth" in the zodiac to the sun. The 
astronomical puzzle-headedness involved in the myth is hardly recon¬ 
cilable with the accuracy which should make its details reliable data 
for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in 
Maghu; then if the wedding-train starts when sun and moon are 
together in the PhalgunTs, which would be ten to fifteen days later, 
how do wo know tlxat they do not go and settle down in some other 
aaterism, further on ? And are we to suppose that the couple move and 
start their new life in the rains? That is certainly the least auspicious 
time for such au undertaking, and no safe model for the earthly wed¬ 
dings of which it is supposed to he the prototype. On all accounts, 
there is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 

Nor shall we be able to find anything move solid in Professor Jacobi’s 
next plea, which is derived from the prescriptions of the Gfhya-SQtras 
as to the time when a Vedic student is to be received by his teacher, 
and to commence study, gankhayana sets this at the season when the 
plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains; and it is 
pointed out that the Buddhists also fix their season of study and preach¬ 
ing in the same part of the year. But P&raskara puts the initiation of 
the student at the full moon of the month Qravapa. which (gravaija 
being 0, a. y Aquilie) would have been first month of the rains in the 
second millennium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, 
in the month Bhadrapada, which would have occupied the same posi¬ 
tion more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal equinox 
was at Orion. Tho author further points out that the RSm&yai^a (a 
comparatively very late authority) designates Blifidrapada as the 
month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and that the Jains (whom 
one would think likely to be quite independent of Brabmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Professor 
Jacobi takes to be the fact that “ the rainy months, during which all 
out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural time of studyand 
then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations 
of grjLvaija and'Bhfidrapada cao be due only to traditions from older 
periods, when those months began the rainy season respectively. On 
this point cautious critics will be little likely to agree with him. If the 
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systematic study (memorization) of Vedic loro began as early as 4000 B. 
C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to 
the in-doors rainy season, we should expect to find it attached through¬ 
out to the season, and not to the month, and especially in the case of 
the Jains; that these also abandoned the rains is one indication that 
the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox 
Vedic student did not go to school for a limited time in each year, but 
for a series of years of uninterrupted labor; and on what date the 
beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or 
other convenience—or to the caprice of schools, which might seek after 
something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute the smallest value 
to this part of our author’s argumentation. 

We are next referred by him to the connection established by several 
of the Briihmarias between the Phalgunl’s (/?. J, etc. Leonis) and the 
beginning and end of the year. The Tfiittiriya-Samhita (vii. 4. 8) and 
the Pancavin^a-Brfihmapa (v. 9. 8) say simply that “ the full-moon in 
PhalgunI is the mouth (mvkha, i. e. ‘ beginning ’) of the year; " this 
would imply a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhfidra- 
padft’s (a Pegasi etc.), and determine the PhSlguna month, beginning 
14 days earlier, as first month. The Kuusitaki-Brahmapa (v. 1) makes 
an almost identical statement,-but adds to it the following : “ the latter 
(eastern) Phalgu’s arc the mouth, the former (western) are the tail: ” 
and the TSittiriya-BriLhmana (i. 6.2") virtually comments on this, saying 
that “ the former Phalgunl's are the last night of the year, and the 
latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the year.” The Qatapatha- 
Brahmapa (vi. 2. 2. 18) puts it still a little differently : '‘the full moon 
of Plialgunf is the first night of the year—namely, the latter one; the 
former one is the last [night].” All this, it seems, can only mean that, 
of two successive (nearly) full-moon nights in PhalgunI, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former PhalgunI, is the last night of one 
year, and the other the first night of the next year; and the only conclu¬ 
sion to be properly drawn from it is that the full-moon of the month 
Phfilguna divides the two years. But Professor Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the state¬ 
ment as if they were two separate and independent statements, infer¬ 
ring from the one that Ph&lguna was recognized by the Brahmapas as 
a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was de¬ 
termined by them to lie between the former and latter Phalgunl's—as 
if the sun in the PhalgunPs entered into the question at all, and as if 
the Brah mapas ever made any pretense to such astronomical exact¬ 
ness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colure between 
the former and the latter Phalgunfs ! What they have really done is 
bad and blundering enough, but quite of a piece with their general 
treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. For it is 
senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Ph&Iguna, of a 
year-limit between the two Phalgunfs; if the definition would fit the 
circumstances in a given year, it could not possibly do so in the year 
following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
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sion. All that wo have any right to infer from these Brahmapa pas¬ 
sages is that they recognize a x-eckoning of the year (among others) that 
makes it begin in Ph&iguna; and this might be for one of a great many 
reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from 
varying beginnings of the year, in one and another and another month, 
seem to me helplessly weak supports for any important theory. With 
their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or soven seasons (rtii) in the 
year; and there was no controling reason why any of these might not 
have been given the first place-tho vacillating relations of the lunar 
months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month 
sacrifices, of primary importance, would bo arranged accordingly. 

Professor Jacobi even trios (though with becoming absence of dog¬ 
matism) to derive a little support from the names of the two astemms 
which, with the vernal equinox at Mygagiras (Orion's head), would 
enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jyestlm ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mfila ‘root’ after it: the former, he thinks, might desig¬ 
nate the “old” year, and the latter be that out of which the new series 
springs and grows. But how should jyexfha, 1 oldest ’ or ‘ chief,' ever 
come to be so applied ? The superlative is plainly and entirely unsuited 
to the use ; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month ; 
and the asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled 
rather the “ youngest,” the most recent, of its series. If we are to 
determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful etymological 
grounds (after the manner of the Brdhmanas). I would repeat my sug¬ 
gestion made in the notes to the Surya-SiddMuta, that Mula (tail of the 
Scorpion) is ‘root’ as being the lowest or southernmost of the whole 
series; that Jyegthil (Antares etc.) is its “oldest" branch, while in 
Vigaklii ‘ divaricate’ (a and fi Libra?) it branches apart toward Svati 
(Arcturus) and Citrfi (Spica); this is at least much more plausible than 
our author’s interpretation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistak¬ 
ably ” ( untrfU/lich ) to the assorted position of the equinox at Orion in 
the oldest Vedic period, Professor Jacobi goes on as follows : “ The later 
Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting iu the transfer of the 
initial point to Kyttika (the Pleiades); and this very circumstance gives 
their determination a real significance ; it must have been nearly right 
at the time of the correction.” Here he seems to me to be wanting in 
due candor; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a state¬ 
ment without at least adding a caveat: “ provided the system of aster¬ 
isms was really of Hindu origin and modification,” or something else 
equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be ignorant of the discussions 
and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at least 
some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would 
deprive his statement of all value. If the asterismal system were 
limited to India, there would be much less reason for regarding it as 
introduced there from abroad—and yet, even in that case, some would 
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doubtless have been acute enough to suspect a foreign origin. But it is 
found (as was pointed out above) over a large part of Asia; and the 
only question is whether it was brought into India or carried out of 
India. What possible grounds has Professor Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view lias no claim even to 
be referred to? The eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he 
had proved it primitively Chinese, by an array of correspondences and 
historical evidences alongside of which our author’s proofs of a remote 
antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars—e. g. 
S6dillot—have been as confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. 
Weber and I, on whatever other points we may have been discordant, 
agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been in¬ 
troduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, lias 
either of us seen any reason for changing his conviction since. And I 
know of no modern scholar whose opinion Is of any value that holds 
and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Veda 
nor in the Brahmnpas, aud nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, 
tends in any degree to give us the impression that the ancient Hindus 
were observers, recorders, and interpreters of astronomical phenomena. 
On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already seen 
an instance or two above) shows the same looseness and heedle3sness 
that is characteristic of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to 
objective truths, to successive historical occurrences. That no hint of 
the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Vcda is enough by 
itself to show that the Hindus of that period had not devised an aster- 
ismal system. A late hymn or two, and passages in the Brahmapas, 
show the recognition of a year of 860 days, divided into 12 months of 
80 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days : what their relation to one another, how their 
differences were reconciled, and by what method either reckoning was 
kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. The earliest so-called 
“Vedic” astronomical manual (ved&nga), the Jyotisha, whose first 
object, seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly 
filled with unintelligible rubbish, and leaves us quite in the lurch as 
regards valuable information. And when, not long after the beginning 
of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical 
science, the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they 
at once proceeded to cast it into an artificial form, founded on assumed 
and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet use, with exclu¬ 
sion of further observation : taking in as part of the data a grossly 
inaccurate determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction- 
stars ” (yogatdrd) of the asterisms, which positions they called dhruva 
• fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such observers and 
reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand 
years before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have 
determined, the position of the summer solstice as between 0 and 6 
Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. Instead of 
shifting the beginning of the asteriamal series from Mrgapiras (Orion’s 
head) to Krttika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone 
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probable that they received the system from abroad with Krttiku at its 
head, and would probably have retained it in that form until the 
present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Kpttikii to AqvidI 
(Aries), it was for good reason, and owing to the change of position of 
the equinox; but the credit of this belongs to the Greeks, and not to 

the Hindus. .... * 

If Professor Jacobi's main argument is thus wholly destitute of con¬ 
vincing force, neither can we attribute any greater value to the sup¬ 
porting evidence which he would fain derive from the mention of a 
polar star (dhruva , lit’ly ‘ Used ’) by the Gyliya-Siitras, solely and alone 
as something which a bride is to bo taken out and made to look at on 
the evening of her wedding-day. For such observers, and for such a 
trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole would have satisfied 
both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period 
when a Draconis was really very close to the pole, across an interval of 
two or three thousand years, during which there is no mention of a 
pole-star, either in Veda or in Br&hmapa. 

The success of the author of the other work here considered in estab¬ 
lishing his kindred thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. 
Tilak is not by profession a student of Indian antiquity, nor of astron¬ 
omy, but a lawyer-a pleader and lecturer on law in Poona. He was, 
as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna’s claim in 
the Bhagavad-Gita " X am Margugirslia among the months,” ascribing 
to it an importance and authority which, considering the late date and 
secondary origin of that episode of the Mahfibharata, Western scholars 
would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an 
excellent spirit, with much and various learning, and with commenda¬ 
ble ingenuity; it assembles many interesting facts, and makes some 
curious and attractive combinations; but, as appears to me, its argu¬ 
ments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclu¬ 
sions lacking in solidity. A hook larger than his own would be needed 
to discuss fullv all that the author brings forward; nothing more can 
be attempted here than to excerpt and comment upon leading points, 
in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 

weakness. . 

Mr Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the 
asterism Myga^iras (lit’ly ‘deer’s head’) with its surroundiugs, or the 
constellation Orion with its neighbors, was a great center of observa¬ 
tion and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity—and this, not only because of its con¬ 
spicuous beauty as a constellation, but also, and principally, for its 
position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth millennium before 
Christ: somewhat, it mav be added, as the equal or superior promi¬ 
nence of the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, 
and in part to its place near the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a 
well-managed succession of stages. After a general introductory chap- 
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ter. on which we need not dwell, the second is entitled “Sacrifice alias 
the Year;" and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between 
natural periods of time and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the 
morning and evening oblations depend upon the day ; the new-moon 
and full-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons: and so, when the 
round of the year had made itself plain, there were established rites to 
mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to hold that the year was 
fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘ session ’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact 
that every ceremony of more than twelve days is called a sattra, und 
so that there are sattras of a great variety of lengths, even year-satfro* 
for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the 
very superfetation of a highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying 
orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one may even say, regu¬ 
lated city life-ke views (pp. 18-14) the ycar-sattra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. “With¬ 
out a yearly satra regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have 
been able to ascertain and measure the time in the way he did. . . . 
The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may be safely 
supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the 
Aryan race.” Then, in order to trace back into the Rig-Veda a recog¬ 
nition of the two ay anas (‘ courses’) or halves of the year, the northern 
and the southern—those, namely, in which the sun moves respectively 
northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the 
word has both varieties of application) on the north and on the south 
of the equator, from equinox to equinox—he determines that meaning 
to belong to the Vedic terms devay&na and pitry&na: and this is an 
utter and palpable mistake; the words have no such value; devayana 
occure a dozen times, usually as adjective with some noun meaning 
* roads,' and never signifies anything but the paths that go to the gods, 
or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to 
which they come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshipers; 
and pitfydija, occurring only once, designates in like manner the road 
traveled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. There is. in 
fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Rig-Veda to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and sol¬ 
stices, regarded as distances and points in the heavens, had ever been 
thought of; everything of the kind that the author of Orion thinks to 
find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a much 
later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of them¬ 
selves to vitiate his whole argument. 

The next chapter (III.) is entitled “The Krittik&s.” Ovor its main 
thesis—namely, that in the earlier time the asterismal system began 
with KrttikA (Pleiades) instead of A?vini (Aries)—we need not linger; 
that is conceded by everyone, and has been sufficiently set forth above: 
together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
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this point) crucial question respecting the origin o t the system Mr. 
Tilak barely mentions iu his Introduction (p. 6 if-), declining to enter 
into any discussion of it: and, from his point of view, not without 
reason ; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had 
a yet earlier system beginning with Mrga$iras (Orion), he has demon¬ 
strated the Hindu origin, in spite of all that has been said and can be 
said against it. A considerable part of the chapter is taken up with a 
full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two par¬ 
allel passages from the Taittirtya and tho Kauslntaki Briihmaijas, 
respecting the times of consecration for the year -sattra. Four different 
times are prescribed in succession: tho last quarter in the month 
Magha, tho full-moon of the following month Phfilguna, the full-moon 
of the next succeeding month Ciiitra. and four days before the full- 
moon (L e., doubtless, of Cuitra; but some native authorities regard 
Mfigha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 343); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) 
are approved as acceptable. If, now. this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak 
assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the year, established m 
primeval times, on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose 
of keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to 
the movements of the sun ; and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 
days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, and 130 days of the 
same in a reverse order following it) were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the 
day between light and darkness; and then if there were no way of ex¬ 
plaining the series of alternative beginnings excepting by recognizing 
two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions-then, and only then, we could use them as 
sufficient data, inferring from them the positions of the equinox, and 
hence the epochs, at which they were successively established. But all 
these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in Ins essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. 841 ff.l, quotes and expounds the samo Brahmapa 
passages in full. He demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for 
beginning the year -sattra, out of the Kfiushltaki-Brahraai^a itself and 
out of the Siltras. So far as any preference is shown in connection 
with the incidence of the vishuvant-d&y, it is for the solstice instead of 
the equinox. And the texts which set forth the different dates side by 
side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for the choice of one 
instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from 
these quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in 
practice, and was allowed, as regards the time for commencing the 
sattra, and that the element of astronomical exactness did not enter 
' into the case at all. How. indeed, should it do so, when the date was 
attached to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? no fixa¬ 
tion expressed in such terms could ever be accurate two years in suc¬ 
cession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, or 
among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a 
certain sidereal position of the sun, there would have been enough to 
keep it there, without transference to an ever-oscillating date. 
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The next chapter is called “ Agrnhayana," and is devoted to a learned 
and ingenious argument to prove that, as the word agrah&yaiia means 
‘ beginning of the year,' and is recognized as a name for the month 
MargaQirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may 
be freely granted, without at ail implying that the asterism Wrgagiras 
(Orion’s head) was ever first of the asterismal series, and for the reason 
that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahayana 
and its derivatives, ugralUiyanl etc., as laid down and defended by vari¬ 
ous native lexicographers and grammarians, are rather lost upon us, 
who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of compara¬ 
tively modern Hindu savants; that agrahayana itself designates the 
asterism Mrgagiras, and so proves it to have been first asterism of a 
series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credi¬ 
ted, in the absence of any passages exhibiting sucli use, and against the 
evidence of all the analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, “the Antelope's Head," we come to the 
very center of our author's position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s 
head ( myga^iras ) has been generally understood the little group of 
inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant 6tar a in his right shoulder constitutes 
another, called Ardra (‘wet’); the whole constellation of Orion has 
been viewed as the antelopo (rrirga); and, correspondingly, the neigh¬ 
boring Sirius is named mrgavyddha 4 deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point just in the direction of Sirius, arc the 
“ three-jointed arrow ” (isus trikairfd) shot by the hunter. Mrgaqiras, 
as so understood, is in itself an insignificant group, and we have some 
reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was not 
selected instead; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that 
anything standing in a clearly definable relation to it might well be 
regarded as sufficiently marked ; and, at any rate, the identity of this 
group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by the 
circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the 
Chinese and the Arab. Mr. Tilak, however—under what inducement, 
it seems difficult to understand—desires to change all this, and to turn 
the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call the 
“belt” running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so 
doing he cuts loose altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, 
makes up an unacceptable constellation with some of the brightest 
stars omitted, and regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been a rifle-bullet. All this, though our 
author values it so highly as to make his frontispiece of it, is to be sum¬ 
marily rejected.. If the Hindus of the Briihmana period saw, as they 
plainly did, a deer (myga) in Orion, it should be enough for us that the 
asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of 
the deer itself might be as much older as there is evidence to" prove it. 
Mr. Tilak tries to find something relating to it in the Rig-Veda, by point- 
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ing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than once spoken of 
there as a “ wild beast” (mr^a : this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the 
head of his foe the dragon; but here, as nearly everywhere that he 
appeals to the Rig-Veda, his exegesis is faulty; two of his three 
passages speak of “ splitting” ( bhid) the head, and the other of “crush¬ 
ing " (sam-pif) it; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find 
in the earliest Veda a severed head of a mrga, in whatever sense of the 
word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there ore Hindus at the present time 
who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Myga^iras, that can be 
nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three 
stars another and brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of 
a people who have long been notoriously careless as to the real identity 
of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the Milky Way. near by, the river 
that separates this and the other world, and in Canis Major and Cams 
Minor the two dogs that guard it on either side, and the two dogs of 
Yarna, and the dog of the Avesta, and SaramS, and Cerberus, and the 
dog whom (RV. i. 161. 18: see below) the hc-goat accused of waking 
up the Ribhus—all very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature 
only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already proved by evidence possess¬ 
ing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught to 
regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, 
the dogs having been later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and 
the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) by Greek tradition. 
Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rig-Veda 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve ; 
and the same is the case with the final conclusion of the chapter, that 
“ the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology can be traced to 
and located in this part of the heavens’’-the tno being Vishnu, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 

The sixth chapter, " Orion and his Belt,” continues the same argu¬ 
ment, and with evidences to which we must take equal exception. 
AgraMyaw and its derivatives are again brought forward for explana¬ 
tion and its Myana is made out to come probably from ayana , with 
an indifferent h prefixed (for which various supporting facts are 
adduced, as hinv and inv) and the vowel lengthened ; and thus 
doraMyanl is identified with agrayanx, the sacnfice of first fruits, 
while the'latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The 
number of the planets is found to bo “ fixed at nine” (with anticipation, 
it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus and Neptune), since 
there are nine grahm or 'dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacnfice (the 
common name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the 
Brahmans comes from Orion’s belt as its prototype; and the belt, staff, 
and antelope’s skin of .the Brahmanic pupil commencing his Vedic study 
go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no direct bear¬ 
ing upon the main question of the work, and theso details are quoted 
only as illustrating the degree of the author’s prepossession m favor of his 
theory of the immense importance of Orion. And the first part of 
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chapter VII., “ Ribhus and Vrish&kapiis of the same character. It 
is suggested that the means— tnrlyet.ui brahmand (RV. v. 40. 0), ‘ by the 
fourth prayer’—which the sage Atri employod successfully in bringing 
the eclipsed sun back into the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some 
similar instrument. Planets are recognized in brhaspati, in fii/cra and 
manikin, and in vena, both vena and fulcra (= cypins) being names of 
Venus-and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to 
the discussion of a couple of obscure legends from the Rig-Vcda. At 
i. 181. 18 we read thus : “ Having slept, ye Ribhus, yo asked : • Who, O 
Agohya, hath awakened us ? ’ The he-goat declares the dog to be the 
awabener: in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (i. e. opened your 
eyes)and iv. 33. 7 says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests 
with Agohya. If, now (as has been suggested also by others), the 
Ribhus are the divinities of the seasons (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all); and 
if Agohya, lit’ly * the unconcealable one,’ is the sun ; and if the twelve 
days of recreation are the twelve that must be added to the lunar year 
to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 368 days, which neither 
Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “ in a year ” ( saihvat - 
sare ) means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the 
sleep had been of a year’s length, but is far less probable, if not impos¬ 
sible, supposing it to have been of twelve days only)—then the dog that 
roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he-goat, 
whom Mr. Tilalc this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order 
to recommence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have 
been Canis Major (although this is nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature of the original 
Indo-European legend); and this would imply the sun’s start upon his 
yearly round from a vernal equinox in the neighborhood of Orion, at 
four to five thousand years before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally 
held that a conclusion depending on so many uncertainties and improb¬ 
abilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound evi¬ 
dence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an 
observed equinox at that point in the heavens, then the interpretation 
of the legend offered by our author might be viewed as an ingenious 
and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the Vrish&kapi hymn (RV. x. 88), the use made of it in the 
chapter seems utterly fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have 
attempted to bring sense out of that strange and obscure passage of the 
Rig-Veda. no one is less to be congratulated on his success than Mr. 
Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavor 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for 
examination or criticism in detail. Nor need we spend any words 
upon the final chapter, “Conclusions," in which the theories and sug¬ 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added 
evidences, in their naked implausibility. Our own conclusion must be 
that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that nothing has been 
brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change 
the hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. ‘ 
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0. On the third volume of Eggeling’s translation of the Qata- 
palha-ltrahmana, with remarks on “soma= the moon * ; by Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney. 

Having presented to the Society (see Proceedings for October, 1882, 
and for October, 1888: Journal, vol. xi., p. cxxxiv; and vol. xiv., p. vi) 
criticisms on the first and second volumes of Eggeling’s translation, 

1 feel called upon not to let the third pass without a few words of 
notice. It brings us to the middle of the BrAhmana, and counts as vol. 
xli. of the Sacred Books of the East. When that series comes to an 
end (if it ever does), it is to l>c hoped that some provision will be made 
for the completion of this extremely important work ; that it should be 
left a fragment would be the greatest pity, and little to the credit of 
those who are responsible for the planning and carrying out of the 
enterprise. 

The volume contains three of the fourteen books constituting the 
Brahma^a. Book v. concludes the exposition of the regular soma- 
sacrifices, being chiefly occupied with the vajapeya and rujasxiya cere¬ 
monies, and, at the end, with the sautnonanl; on these, Weber has 
lately published important monographs.* Then books vi. and vn. give 
the first part of the interminable discussion of the agnicayana, or 
building-up of a llrc-altar out of specially prepared bricks and other 
objects: something quite apart from the general order of Vedic rites, 
and apparently of comparatively modern origin ; and, as Weber points 
out in his detailed description of the ceremony in the Jndische Studien 
(xiii. 217 ff.), the language of the Brflhmapa here takes on certain pecu¬ 
liarities, as if this part were from another hand or another school than 

that which produced the preceding books. 

That the volume is, upon the whole, an industrious and instructive 
piece of work, a trustworthy representative of its original, and sup¬ 
ported by notes generally valuable and helpful, is a matter of course. 
It is, as ought to be the case, perceptibly superior to its predecessors ; 
the occasional striking misapprehensions of meaning which had to 
be pointed out in them are hero hardly to be found—whether from 
absence of occasion of their occurrence, or because the translator has 
learned much by experience: for it does not appear that he has been 
willing now, any more than hitherto, to submit his version to a careful 
and searching revision. The lack of this is indicated by the not very 
rare omissions of words or phrases or sentences of the original (toward 
fifty such cases have been noted): sometimes (as in v. 8.8. 10 ; vi. 2 . 1 .7; 
8. 8. 14 ; C. 2. 7 ; 7. 2. 2 ; vii. 1. 1. 7; 8. 2. 10; 5. 2. 38) he skips from one 
occurrence of a word to a later one, losing what intervenes, to the 
extent even of a line or more; but usually only a word or two is let 
slip (examples are : mahate twice, v. 8. 8. 12, and repeated at v. 4. 2. 8; 
firas, v. 4.1. 9; itare, v. 4. 2. 1; yuftnds, vi. 4. 4.16; vittam, vi. 6. 2.4 ; 
riJctas, vii. 1. 2. 9 ; saihvatsare, vii. 1. 2.11), or even a part of a word 


* UeUr den Vajapeya, in Sitzungsb. d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. for 1 
and Ueber die Konxgswihe, den Bajartya, in AbliandL do. do. for 1893. 
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(as -stomam. v. 1. 8. 1; a-, v. 5. 4. 88, turning the negative statement 
into a positive). The same carelessness is shown in certain uncorrected 
errata: e. g., shed for sheds (du.), v. 2.1. 23; lord for lords, v. 8. 8. 11 ; 
hip for hips (du.) vii. 5. 1. 35 ; seed once (vi. 4. 8. 2) for seat and once 
(vii. 8. 1. 36) for sand; head (vi. 5. 4. 16) for heat; substance for susten¬ 
ance {urj: vi. 7. 3. 8); saline salt for saline soil, vii. 1. 1. 7; worship 
for worshiper (ddgvdiis: vii. 8. 1 . 29). 

That the translator takes rather lightly his task of turning the Brali- 
rnana into English may be instructively shown by a notable example 
out of his second volume. There is a certain combination of a root with 
prefixes, mad with vpa+ni, which occurs (so far as known) only three 
times in the language, all in the third and fourth books of this Brfih- 
ma»ja; and upon their interpretation depends in no small degree the 
important question whether a second root mad requires to be recognized. 
On turning to see what are the views of Professor Eggeling upon this 
point, we find that once (iii. 7. 8. 11) he renders the verb in question by 
“quiet them” (impv.), once again (iv. 3. 2. 4) by "he quickens," and 
the last time (iv. 6. 9. 6) by “he encourages’’—in each case, plainly 
without any apprehension of the points involved, or any consciousness 
of the other two cases; and also without any reference to the Peters¬ 
burg Lexicon, whose interpretation is quite different. After making 
this experience, one feels that he cannot regard the author’s translation 
of any critical word or phrase as expressing his deliberate opinion of 
its meaning, because one cannot be certain that it attracted his serious 
attention. 

So, further, when we find a word rendered in a great variety of dif¬ 
ferent ways, it is presumably because the translator did not think it 
worth while to take the trouble to be consistent. A fair degree of con¬ 
sistency in such matters appears to me to be demanded in order to 
represent faithfully such a text; the Brfthmapa is not so much a 
literary monument as a technical treatise, of which the accordances 
and differences of expression have their decided value. For examplo, 
in books vi. and vii. the verb upa-dhd, lit’ly ‘put to,’ is in constant 
use to signify the addition or laying on or putting in of the bricks etc. 
that compose the fire-altar. As such it ought, in my opinion, to have 
a constant representative, departed from only under stress, and with 
notification of the departure. But the translator, for no discoverable 
reason more serious than the attainment of a pleasing variety of 
expression, renders it with a great number of discordant phrases: for 
example (for doubtless some have escaped my notice), pile up, build up, 
fill up, put on, place on, lay on, put in, put down, lay down, set down ; 
and also bestow (e. g. p. 388), give (896), endow (880): these last being 
fairly to be called mistranslations, as they import into the term some 
thing which it does not itself contain. So, again, at v. 8. 4. 8 ff., the 
verb grah is used formally, nineteen times in succession, of the ‘ tak¬ 
ing’ or ‘dipping’ of various kinds of water as ingredients of a com¬ 
pound; in the majority of cases it is rendered “take," but in several 
also “catch," “catch up,” “draw.” For further examples we may 
quote: djya sometimes “butter,” sometimes “ clarified butter,” some- 
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times “ghee” (and ghrta, which is the word ghee, then on the same 
page. 79, rendered “clarified butter";; xid-yam, repeated in two suc¬ 
cessive lines (p. 188), “aim” and “raise”; nir-math “churn out” 
and “kindle” (217); agman “ rock” (147), “pebble" (148), and “stone” 
as distinguished from pebble (158); rasa “sap, essence, vital sap, vital 
essence’’ ; abhi-sic “anoint” and “sprinkle," and declared (68 n.) to 
mean lit’ly “sprinkle," which is an error, since it signifies 'pour on’ 
—and so on, in numberless cases of greater or less importance, many of 
them trivial in themselves, and worthy of notice only as they illustrate 
the loose habit of the translator, and his unwillingness to be governed 
by anything but the suggestion of the moment. 

Certain minor errors, also mainly attributable to carelessness in 
» revision, may be pointed out: Prlhin instead of PfMl(p. 81); Qumfy- 
cepha instead of -gepa (95 n.); “ Indra ” for dindra (122), and " Varupa ” 
for vdruna (405); “ half-month " instead of * half-year ’ for ayana (884); 
“lay on the ground" instead of ‘fell’ for aglyanla (880); “erect” 
for roliati, as if it were causative (22, and similarly 278), andpratUthd 
also as causative (55); “ over ” instead of ‘ under’ for antaru (81-32); 
“may we obtain" for the aorist updma (100); anupurvam rendered as 
if anurxipam (166); "bearded” for tnpara (178); “innocuous” for 
anagandya (305); “ primeval ” for rtavya (806); “skin ” for vapCt (347); 
“ foam” for abhra (415)—and so on ; the examples might be multiplied ; 
nor is it possible to distinguish accurately between such cases and more 
serious misunderstandings; of the latter class are more distinctly 
“prosper" for Mp (80, 107-8), “favor” for anu-sac (892), and so on. 
Then there are such unhappy selections of equivalents as “ slaughter" 
for d-labh (162 et al.), “ rend asunder" for ava<lr (84 et al.), “cart” for 
ratha (188), “ prayer ” for yajus (155 et al.). On p. 848 (vii. 3. 1. 28) he 
fails to notice that the root is as well as the adjective mahant goes tp 
make up the artificial etymology of mahi?a; and on p. 822 (vii. 2. 1. 11) 
it seems to escape him altogether that the forms of nir-arpay and 
nir-rck which are used are for the purpose of a play of words upon 
nirrti. A somewhat similar case is at vii. 5. 1. 21, whero he three times 
gives to prdryxyat the impossible meaning “breathed,” not perceiving 
that only a pun is intended between it and pr&na, and that it signifies 
‘ he led* forth ’ the breaths: the same puu is found also elsewhere 
(Pra$. Up. iv. 8; JUB. iv. 18. 9). In a few instances the connection of 
the parts of a sentence seems to me wrongly apprehended: for example, 
at vi. 8.1. 42, read rather “ thereby it [isl gold; gold is immortal; the 
waters are immortal” ; at vii. 1.2. 19, rather “that is the dhavaniya, 
that the sky, that the head . . . that is the gurhapatya, that the 
foundation, that this world ” ; at vi. 1. 1. 9, “ whatsoever there was 
here” belongs with « everything here” ; at vii. 5. 1. 9, sukrtasya quali¬ 
fies loke: 1 in the world, of the well-done.’ 

A very notable oversight is committed at vi. 2. 2. 28, where, after 
speaking of the new moon, the text goes on to tell of what happens 
< during the half-month of (her) increase ’ &puryavid\iapakge, and the 
translator renders it “when his (Agni’s second) wing is covered (with 
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loose soil)” ! And the true sense of the antithesis between adhidevatam 
and adhy&tmam (239, 248, 270) seems to be misconceived by him. After 
identifying certain things or certain parts of things with sundry 
divinities (the grounds being usually as obscure as those for the identi¬ 
fication of soma with the moon), the Brahmana says: “to this effect as 
regards the divinities; now as regards one’s self (or, the self)and 
then follows a similar (and similarly obscure) identification of them 
with members or faculties or operations of human beings ; such is 
plainly the sense in each of the three passages cited here, as it is else¬ 
where ; and the translator is quite mistaken in conjecturing and sug¬ 
gesting (in parenthesis) a connection of adhy&tmam with Agni’s “ self ” 
or body. I think him also plainly in error in translating the present 
passive participle as if it were perfect: aixtayoh samskriyavulnayoh 
" after the two ends have been completed” (vii. 1. 2. 23 : cf. also p. 314, 
note 2); it should be * while the two ends are being completed.’ At 
vi. 2. 3. 1 and several similar passages later, we are doubtless not to 
infer from his rendering tesdih cetayam&n&n&m by “ whilst they were 
meditating” that he regards the expression as a genitive absolute; he 
is only giving a convenient and perfectly proper paraphrase of the 
literal meaning: 'of them, as they were meditating, Prajapati * did so 
and so. 

The translator still insists on viewing the pronoun ayam when applied 
to the wind as the equivalent of as&u and requiring to be represented 
by “ yonder ” (“ the wind that blows yonder”). So, too, as in the pre¬ 
ceding volume we have read of the sacrificer’s “ lady ” (patnl), we now 
again, as result of a like spasmodic attempt to lift the style of the 
Brfihmapa up to a level with that of modern Society, meet with the 
“ladies" (gnus: vi. 5. 4. 7)of those elegant gentlemen the gods; and 
the mahifi (lit’ly ‘she-buffalo,’ but applied also to a chief wife) appears 
in the grandiloquent disguise of a “consecrated consort" (vi. 5. 3. 1 
et al.) 1 

When the Brfihmapa gives only the first words ( pratVca ) of a quoted 
verse, or those severally of a series of verses, the translator once (p. 218) 
adds in a note the version of them complete; but in a considerable 
number of cases (pp. 75, 259, 279, 282, etc. etc.) he fills out the verse or 
verses in his text, without even intimating by brackets that he is mak¬ 
ing additions: surely the former was the better way, and should have 
been followed throughout; in such a work we have the right to know 
just what the Brahmapa gives and what it does not give. Per contra, 
although he usually has the utmost patience with its interminable 
repetitions, reproducing them faithfully, there arc a few passages 
(pp. 80 bis, 85, 193, 898) where he abbreviates, putting in a representa¬ 
tive pronoun instead of the detail of his original—by a weakness that 
is to be regretted, for the reason just pleaded above. 

It is, of course, not impossible that, in one and another of the points 
here brought to notice, the translator may be working upon a text 
different from that which the published edition of the Br&hmapa lays 
before us. But that cannot be regarded as relieving him of responsi¬ 
bility with regard to these very points. That he should report differ- 
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ences of reading, correcting the printed text where it requires correc¬ 
tion, is what we have the right to expect of him. Weber's text is very 
carefully edited, and unusually accurate, and it will unquestionably be 
very long before we have another to put in its place; and no one has 
such an opportunity as a translator, equipped with additional manu¬ 
scripts and with commentaries, to test every word in it. To my mind, 
it is the bounden duty of the translator, under such circumstances, to 
note and make known every error that he detects in the published text. 
Doubtless it is an added burden to do so ; but it is one that counts for 
almost nothing in the sum of what ho lias undertaken, and also in com¬ 
parison with what it would cost another if undertaken separately; 
and to leave it wholly untouched is little better than slinking. 

At the end of his Introduction, the translator steps aside, as it were, 
to add the weight of his full approval and acceptance to Hillebrandt’s 
recently published* views as to the relation between soma and the 
moon. It might have been more in place to mention Weber’s compre¬ 
hensive essays, referred to above (though that on the rQjasfiya was per¬ 
haps published too recently for such mention), on account of their 
direct bearing upon the contents of the volume. And Hillebrandt 
might himself have been more gratified if the translator, who had now 
been dealing with soma and soma-sacrifices through sundry hundreds 
of pages, had, instead of merely pronouncing a general formal approval, 
brought forward at least a single item to support the asserted relation, 
showing where it seemed to have been in the mind of the authors of 
the Brahmapa, and where its recognition would aid our comprehension 
of their rules and expositions. Are we not perhaps justified in assuming 
that ho would have been much puzzled to do so? and, in that case, what 
is the value to him of the new truth ? Without some support of this 
kind, his recommendation is only an idle form. 

But, even as form, it is open to serious objection. Professor Hille¬ 
brandt, it says, has “ fully established ... the identity of Soma with 
the Moon in early Vedic mythology." It is doubtless by an error of 
expression that Professor Eggeling seems to say here more and other 
than he means—or than Hillebrandt himself would claim. What he 
intends is rather that soma has been identified with the moon : which 
is a very different matter. If two things are identical, they are inter¬ 
changeable without any (at least, considerable or essential) change of 
sense. On the other hand, objects that are very different may have 
had an identical origin; and objects originally very different may come 
to be to a greater or less extent identified. And the Vedic Hindus have 
a perfect rage for identifications of things the most diverse; the volume 
before us, for example, teems with them, on almost every page. I 
open it at a venture, and I read: “ [Agni] VfiigvSnara truly is the year, 
and Prajapati is the year ” (p. 57); and every student of the Brihmapas 
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knows how it is elsewhere insisted on, with endless iteration, that 
Prajapati and the year and the sacrifice are all one; accordingly, as the 
translator, to be consistent, would have to maintain, “ this fully 
establishes the identity of Agni VaiQvfinara and Prajfipati and the year 
and the sacrifice in early Vedic mythology.” Yet we know that they 
are four quite independent and discordant entities, and that to replace 
one of them by any one of the others in a given passage would be a 
very dangerous proceeding, justifiable only by a careful examination 
and convincing exposition of the reasons for it iu the particular case. 
Is it otherwise than this with soma and the moon? Soma is, as all 
acknowledge, a derivative from the root su 1 press out,’ and means 
literally ‘ extractand all its primary uses are in accordance with this: 
a certain juicy plant is gathered on the mountains, and—at the time of 
the Brfilima^as, with infinite ceremony ; earlier, doubtless quite simply 
—pounded and pressed, and the exuding liquid caught and filtered, 
mixed with certain added ingredients, and then drunk; and somotimes, 
when one drinks too much of it, the result is unfortunate ; it comes 
out of him again by vomiting and purging, and the unhappy drinker 
has to submit to remedial or expiatory treatment. All this, now, 
according to the letter of Professor Eggeling’s attestation, is true like¬ 
wise of the moon I The absurdity of, such an allegation is apparent to 
the dimmest eyes. But the hypothesis of original identity and later 
differentiation is equally excluded by the circumstances of the case. 
There remains as a possibility only the theory of secondary identification; 
and, in spite of our experience that the Hindus are ready, without appar¬ 
ent justification, to identify almost anythin'g with almost anything else, 
we should regard this as incredible if it were not also incontestable; as 
every Sanskrit scholar knows, it is not buried in theosophical treatises 
only ; it has spread into general usage, sol fctfat soma has come to be 
frequent among the many moon-names, and #»> two things have various 
appellations in common; although none of the really distinctive names 
of the moon, like candramas, is made a title of the drink soma. 

Such being the condition of things, its investigation has two parts: 
first, what is the basis of the identification? what likeness or analogy 
suggested it’ at the beginning, and what others supported and main¬ 
tained it, giving it finally such general acceptance? and, second, how 
early is it, and how pervading, and of what degree of importance in 
determining the view and treatment of the two things identified, in 
different writings and classes of writings ? As for the first of these two 
divisions of the subject, Hillebrandt does not deem it worthy of the 
smallest attention ; for all that he says about it, he might himself be a 
Hindu, and regard as quite natural and to be expected that a mild 
intoxicant and the queen of night should become mixed up with one 
another, to the partial loss of their separate identity. Herein lies, in 
my opinion, the weakness of Hillebrandt’s work ; the question of basis 
is not one of curious historical interest only; its answer must have an 
important practical bearing upon those involved in the other division. 
The latter are essentially questions of more and less; possibly, Sanskrit 
scholars in general have not recognized enough of the element of 
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lunacy in the ecstatic soma-hymns; but also its presence in the measure 
claimed for it seems far from likely to be demonstrated. A consider¬ 
able part of the author’s reasoning seems to me to be underlain by this 
argument: it is very strange that the moon makes so small a figure in 
Hindu mythology and ceremony; on the other hand, it is strange that 
the drink soma should have been raised to such prominence as a divin¬ 
ity ; hence, by a union of soma and the moon, the two unexplainables 
may be made in a manner to explain one another. I am not at all 
satisfied that their combination is an admissible one, or that the exalta¬ 
tion of soma is not sufficiently accounted for by its own merits ; but I 
should reserve a confident opinion on such points till after a more 
thorough examination and consideration, on my own part and on that 
of others. Meanwhile, I cannot regard any facile endorsement like 
that of Professor Eggeling as contributing perceptibly to the decision 
of the question. 


7. Transitive and intransitive verbs in Semitic; by Professor 
Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, JMd. 

The following is an abstract of this paper, which will be published in 
full in the American Journal of Philology. 

The difference between the so-called transitive and intransitive verbs 
in Semitic is not that the first class requires an object to complete the 
sense while the verbs of the second class express an action or state that 
is limited to the agent or subject; the distinctive features of the two 
groups are rather that the so-called transitive verbs express an action 
dependent upon the will of the subject, while the so-called intransitive 
verbs originally express an action or state not dependent upon the will 
of the subject, but beyond the control of the individual in question. 
Consequently it would be better to call them intentional and uninten¬ 
tional verbs: or, if a Latin term be preferred, verba voluntaria et invo- 
luntaria. 

French entendre ‘ heap (Arabic sdmi'a) would be in Semitic an unin¬ 
tentional verb; you often hear things which you do not want to hear. 
If you hear a paper, for instance, on transitive and intransitive verbs in 
Semitic, hear is a verbum involuntarium. The corresponding verbum 
voluntarium is icouter, 4 listen,’ Hob. hiqSibh, or h&'rin, or hif{dh 6z&n — 
all causative stems meaning 1 give ear.’ The same difference exists be¬ 
tween Assyrian amdru 1 see’ and dagdlu 1 look at.’ I see in Semitic 
really means 4 my eyes were struck with the sightthe Arabic rd'd ‘see’ 
has therefore the characteristic semipassive vowel a in the imperfect, 
while the corresponding verbum voluntarium ‘look at’ is again ex¬ 
pressed by causative stems in Hebrew : hibbtf, or hiiqtf. 

After this explanation, the involuntary or semipassive nature of the 
verbs hate, love, fear will be apparent. If to ride a horse is treated as a 
verbum involuntarium, it would seem as if the equestrian skill of 
the primitive Semites could not have been very great. Any one who 
has seen a man without any experience in horsemanship on the back of 
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a spirited steed will appreciate the semipassive vowel a in irkab 4 he 
rides.’ It is interesting to note in this connection that the Hebrew ex¬ 
pression for he dismounted is 4 he fell from the horse.’ Irkab * he rides ’ 
means simply 4 he was carried;’ the verbum voluntarium would be 4 ho 

manages a horse as an equestrian’ (^jOyyUmad 4 he learns’ means 
really 4 he is taught a lesson;’ the lesson is hammered into him. It is 
characteristic tlxat the nominal derivative of Umad ‘lie learns,’ the 
noun maltn&dh, with prefixed m instrumentale, means not exactly 4 in¬ 
strument of learning,’ but 4 ox-goad.’ 

8. The Origin of the Pentateuch ; by Professor Haupt. 

An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full elsewhere, is as 
follows: 

The question has never been raised 44 why is the Hexateucli a com¬ 
posite structure? why did not the final editor re-write the whole matter 
in his own language? why were the older sources quoted in full with 
all their phraseological peculiarities as well as internal contradictions 
and incongruities, different accounts of one and the same event which 
mutually exclude one another ?” 

The only satisfactory theory explaining the origin of the Pentateuch, 
it seems to me, is that the pre-existing documents were incorporated 
because they could not be suppressed. The only thing tho priestly 
editors could do in certain cases was to give objectionable traditional 
stories a parenetic setting emphasizing.the spiritual lessons deducible 
from them. The church followed a similar policy in dealing with the 
heathen festivals of our Germanic ancestors : as the Christian priests 
found it impossible to abolish the ancient pagan rites, they endeavored 
to infuse Christian ideas into them. 

The church has always connived at certain things, making conces¬ 
sions to popular prejudices ; and this has been a wise policy. A com¬ 
promise is always better than a revolution or radical reformation. The 
failure of Ezra’6 first attempt at reformation immediately after bis 
arrival in Jerusalem was probably due to the fact that he hoped to 
make the abstract system of P,* without the popular JED, # tho canon¬ 
ical book of the post-exilic congregation. The law which Ezra brought 
from Babylonia in 458 was P (including H) ;* but the Torah which was 
proclaimed 14 years later, at the great public meeting convened by 
Nehemiah in 444, must have been P + JED combined: that is, practi¬ 
cally our present Hexateuch (excepting later strata of P). It is not 
impossible that the combination of JED and P was effected under the 
influence of Nehemiah, who, being a courtier and a diplomat, was 
probably more in touch with the feelings of the people than the school 


* For the explanation of these symbols consult the index to Driver’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Literature of the 0. T. 
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of priests who had systematized the legal precepts of P in Babylonia* 
about 500 B. C. The haggadic elements of JE were necessary to clothe 
the halacliic skeleton of P with flesh and blood. The prosaic legal frame¬ 
work of P, without the picturesque narratives of JE, was not adapted 
to the common people, and the combination of JED with P was the 
best way to counteract the effect of JE, which was too popular to be 
suppressed. 

The Book of Joshua must have been cut off from the Hexateuch after 
the Torah had been proclaimed as the standard of the restored com¬ 
munity in 444; and this separation was evidently made with the aim to 
emphasize the Mosaic origin of the Law. Certain elements of JE were 
no doubt eliminated, especially those that were at variance with P, but 
this process was most probably a gradual one: objectionable passages 
were pruned away or modified in the course of time ; on the other hand, 
it became necessary subsequently to re-insert certain sections which 
had originally been excluded from the Deuteronomistic redaction of the 
historical books. 

9. The Rivers of Paradise ; by Professor Haupt. 

The full text of this paper will be published elsewhere ; the following 
is a brief abstract. 

Gen. ii. 10-14 represents a subsequent insertion, written about 040 
B. C. To expect an accurate geographical description, of a distant re¬ 
gion at such a date would be as unreasonable as the attempt to har¬ 
monize the account of creation given in the beginning of the Bible with 
the latest results of modern science. 

The fourth and the third of the rivers mentioned are perfectly clear : 
the Euphrates and the Hiddekel, or Tigris, which flows east of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The second, GihoD, must be a river originating from the same 
source as the Euphrates and Tigris, and afterwards flowing around the 
whole country of Cush, or Ethiopia. Of course, there is no such river ; 
but if we remember that Alexander the Great thought at first that the 
sources of the Nile were in northwestern India (Arrian iv. 1; Strabo, 

§ 696), there can be no doubt that the Hebrew narrator intended the 
Gihon for the imaginary upper course of the Nile in the Asiatic region 
east of the Tigris, as well as in the supposed eastern projection of 
Africaf joining eastern Asia. 

The first river, the Pison.t is in the extreme east, most distant from 


* P is influenced by Babylonian institutions; we can trace the Babylonian pro¬ 
totypes not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for certain technical terms of the 
Lcvitic priestly language. The term qortvin ‘gift’ or 'offering' is a Babylonian 
loan-word; tlio euphemism "clean place” for “dumping ground'' (Lev. iv. 12; 
vi. 11) is also found in the cuneiform incantations (iv. R*. 8. 43 ; 14, no. 2, rev. 2). 

t See e.g. the maps illustrating the growth of our geographical knowledge in 
w. Sievers’ Asian (Leipzig und Berlin, 1892), p. 6. 

J For the form ptSin instead of »pWn, see Barth’s Xominaibildung, i. (Leipzig, 
1889), p. xxix below. 
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the Palestinian 'writer. It is, therefore, mentioned first, and described 
more minutely. Not only the district around which it flows is men¬ 
tioned, but also the products of tliat region : pure gold, bdellium,* and 
ahoham stones, or pearls (Assyr. sdndu.f properly the ‘gray gem'). 
HavilAh, i. e. the 'sandy region,’ is the old Hebrew name for the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula (witli the exception of northern^ Arabia); and the Pison, 
i. e. ‘ the broad stream,’ flowing around HavJIAli, can be nothing but 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Hebrew narrator thought that 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea formed one “broad river," flowing 
around Arabia,S but originating from tho samo source as the Euphrates 
and Tigris. 

Wo may safely assume that the Palestinian writer fancied tho 
Persian Gulf and the Rod Sea to bo much narrower than they are, and 
ho may have believed that tho y&mstlfor ‘Weedy Sea,"i. e. tho Gulf 
of Suez (and the Gulf of Akaba), was much larger. It would not be sur¬ 
prising if he had looked upon the yQm-ntif, or Woody Sea, as the sea 
into whioh the Pison, i. e. the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, emptied. 
A study of medieval maps will show that such an idea is by no means 
impossible. Besides, wo must rcmembor that tho Assyrians called the 
Poraian Gulf ndru marratu * tho bitter, or salt-water river.’ The name 
is also applied to tho universal sea, imagined as a broad olroular stream 
surrounding Babylouin,| just ns Homer called tho ocean encircling tho 
diso of tho earth voran&s. There is no sharp distinction between river 
and sea in Semitio; and maps on which tho various rivers and seas 
appear in their proper proportions are quite modern. 


; * This is tho gum rosin of tho balsamodendron mukut, which is often found 
rilxod with myrrh. It is not itnpossiblo that Rob. btdhdtaff is an oldor namo for 
riyrrh, m auggoatod by DolitzMch (Paradiat, p. 182). Wo may find a cuneiform 
n'atno bidalhtxu or bitalhau sorao day; tho d is probably duo to a partial assimila¬ 
tion of tho infixed t to tho initial b. 

| Soo Melssnor-Rost, Bauinschri/Un Sanhtrib's (Leipzig, 1893), p. 26, 80; sdn* 
ddnti (Sarg. Cyl. 21) means Mike a pearl-diver’ 

} Cf H. Winckler, AUtestamtnUUh* Unterswhungen (Loipzig, 1892), p. 146, n. 2. 

§ If tho Oihon is the Nilo, and the Pison tho Porsian Gulf and tho Red Sea. then 
tho upper course of the Gihon would naturally bo further east than tho Pison, unless 
wo nro ready to admit that tho Hobrcw narrator landed tliat flavtlih, which is 
washed by both tho Porsian Gulf and tho Red Sea, was sltuatod west of tho Nile. t 
Ip a diagram exhibiting tho vaguo geographical notions of tho Hebrew narrator, 
it will bo best to make tho Pison tho second rivor. This confusion does not sur¬ 
prise roo at all. I have como across several students of Assyriology who did not 
know exactly whether tho oast rivor of Mesopotamia was the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. If they do these things In a groon tree, what shall bo done in tho dry ? 
Besides, wo must bear in mind that tho lower courso of tho Pison, i. o. the Red 
Sea. is cast of the lower course of tho Gihon, i. c. tho Nile. 

| See the Babylonian map published ZA. iv. 369: cf. vi. 175. 
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Of the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris the Palestinian writer evi¬ 
dently had no accurate knowledge.* * * § He certainly did not think that 
they emptied into the Persian Gulf, which he considered a part of the 
Pison. If he troubled himself at all about the question, he may have 
fancied that they disappeared in the swamps of southern Babylonia, 
just as the great Arabic geographers, who had a much better knowl¬ 
edge of the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, believed that the 

Euphrates emptied into the swamps ( ajUxjJI. ^ southwest of 

Babylon.f C 


10. On two passages of the Chaldean Flood-tablet; by Profes¬ 
sor Haupt. 

The goddess iAtar exclaims in 11. 128 and 124 of the Chaldean Flood- 
tablet: anQku-ma uUada nisH'd-ma fcf mdrc niine umalld tdmtd-rha.\ 
I translated the passage In 1881 (sic I), in my commentary on the cunei¬ 
form account of the Deluge printed In the second edition of Professor 
E. Schrader's Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (KAT.» 68. 
16): 'I do not bear my people that they should fill the sea liko fish- 
spawn.'§ Delitesch, in his great Assyrian Dictionary (p. 82b below), 
adopted my translation ; but Professor Peter Jenson, of Marburg, in his 
Cosmology of the Babylonians (Strnssburg, 1800), p. 419, remarks: "it 
is truo, d may mean ' not,' but only in prohibitive clausos, and not at 
tho end of such sentences" (against Delitzsoh, Assyr. Oramm., p. 215). 


* Delltzsch (Parodies, p. 177) says: Ich goho wolil nlcht *u weit wenn Ich bo- 
haupto, dona slch nur dlo Wonlgston higher cln klaros Blld vom MQndungsgobieto 
dos Euphrnt und Tigris gomncht haben. 

t Seo tho map of tho *Irftq In tho Gotha MS. (written 1178 A. D.) of el-Iflakhrf 
(c. 950), roproducod in Aug. MOller'a Der Islam t'm Morgen- und Abend land (Berlin. 
1885), i. 676; and compare Rclnnud’s Obgraphie d'AboutfUa (Paris, 1848),II. 1: 
pp. 64, n. 1; C6, n. 1. Also on tiro Babylonian map mentioned nbovo tho Eu¬ 
phrates omptios into tho apparu, or swamp (ZA. lv. 307). Pliny (v. 26, sec. 90) 
says: Scinditur Euphrates a Zougmato DLXXXIIII railibus passuum circa vlcom 
Mass icon, et parto l»va in Mesopotamia vadit per ipsam Solouciam, circa cam 
praefluenti inftisus Tigri; doxtorlore autem alveo Babylonora quondam Chaldajio 
caput petit, modiamquo pormoans, item quara Mothrin vocant, diBtrahitur in 
peludes. 

t I stated in my papor On a modern reproduction of the eleventh tablet of the Baby¬ 
lonian Nimrod Epic, printed in tlicao Proceedings for April, 1893. p. xi, note 
that we seemed to have a masculine form tamma instead of tdmtu or tdmdu ‘sea’ 
in 1.133 of the Deluge text; but that I thought it should be read udma=Hob. 
ad&mah ‘land.’ Some Assyriologigts may feel incliuod to combine tamma with 

the Arabic jUo 'sea.' 

§ Ich abor geb&ro die Monschen nicht dazu class sie wie Fischbrut das Mecr 
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This strange statement is characteristic of certain polemical remarks 
of Jensen’s aimed at Delitzsch and myself: in order to be able to cor¬ 
rect what he imagines to be our mistakes, he is obliged to distort the 
facts, and impute to us a blunder we never dreamed of. That is, of 
course, highly flattering for both Delitzsch and myself. Neither of us 
ever thought of combining d-ma (cf. Heb. dl-n&)* with the preceding 
clause. In my commentary of 1881, as well as in Delitzsch’a lexicon, 
it is evident that we connect the negative particle with the following 
line. The position of the d at the end of the preceding lino would be 
the same as in the last line of the Eearhaddon cylinder, i. It 47,156 : 
i. e. Esarh. vi. BO (=KB. ii. 150: of. Abel Winckler, KeUschrfttexte, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 24 below). 

Now I do not any longer believe that my former translation of the 
passage is correct, although it has been followed by so great an Assyri- 
ologist ns Delitzsch (I shall state presently how the lines must bo ex¬ 
plained); but my interpretation proposed in 1881 is certainly hotter 
than Jensen’s rendering (Cosmol, 429): 44 what I bore-whero is it ?” A 
beginner could tell Professor Jensen that this would be in Assyrian id 
fflidu Ami id (or #£). not anakumma ulladina id aiama. Ullada is 
present or future, not imperfect or preterit; and for the benefit of the 
goddess Utar it might be bettor to take ullada aa the presont of the 
Piol: ullada=*uwalluda: cf. uddai =*u'addaS, uhuddai ‘ I renew,’ ubbat 
mu'abbat ' I destroy,’ etc. It is enough for IAtar to be the mu'allidat 
(or inuitiSirat), the divino midwife or superintendent of tho birth of 
the post-diluvian race; she could not well bo thodtfdat gimir nabniti ia 
arki abdbi, thn real mother or generatrix. 

For tho synonym of mu'allidat see my ASKT. 116.10: cf. ibid. 85.40. 
The stem is not yuUuru ‘direct’ (c/. CorAn, sura 80, v. 20) but uttum 
with X.t=muMnrn ( Beitr . t. Atsyr. i. 08 n.) 4 deliver’ (that is ' liberate,’ 
4 savo,' or ‘ surrender,’ or * communicate,' or ' relieve of a child in child¬ 
birth,’etc.): i. o. Arabic mdsara (=sdlla loastdxraja): cf. my Beitr. z. 
assyr. Lautlehre . Gflttingen, 1838, p. 01, n. 2). We find tho same stem 
in post-Biblical Hebrew (see Levy, vol. iii., p. 117\ no. 8), and the term 
Masora must be derived from it ( contra Lagardo, MittheU. i. 04): see 


* See the abstract of my paper on the Hcbrow particle -nd in tiro Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Circulars, No. 112, May, 1894. 

f In tho prospectus just Issued of the Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Glotsar, 
herausgegeben von IF. Muss-Amolt (the tide is cautiously worded), it is stated: 
"Ein tt a und g, iQr ursprtlngliches Anfongs- m und -n: e. g. itaptusu fQr nita- 
plusu anzusetzen, wie cs im Jaliro 1887 in der Ankundigung dea von dem Semitic 
Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Mt. [sicl]) versproclienen 
Glossars proponiert wurde (vergleiche Proceedings of the American oriental 
society , vol. xili., p. xliv ff.) ( war keine Ursache vorhanden " 

As this is die only reference to tho Johns Hopkins University in the Prospectus 
of Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt's Glossary, it may be well to place here side by aido some 
extracts fVom Dr. Arnolds prospectus and from the Announcement of a Heui As¬ 
syrian-Glossary, presented on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns 
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Strack in Herzog’s RealencyklopUdie, ix. 888, and cf. KSnig, Einleit. in 
das A. T. (Bonn, 1898), p. 88. The Zey6/ievm> tcayt/immdsSrfi, Num. 
xxxi. 5, means ' they were sent forth.’ Assyr. muHuru is a synonym 
of Hob. SiUdfr (cf. Lev. xiv. 7, 58; Deut. xxii. 7; and 11. 147, 150, 158 of 
the Flood-tablet). The Nifal nimsdr has the same meaning as the Pual 
Sulldfy, Prov. xvii. 11. 


Hopkins UnittraUy, by Mr. Kdgar P. Alien, of Uio Johns Hopkins University (A. 
0. S. Proc. at Baltimore, Oct. 1887, p. ccxlvil), ono year boforo Dr. Muas-Arnolt 
beenmo a member of tho Assyrian Seminary of (tint University : 


Chicago, ISO 4. 

Urn jadooh die Aufflndung solehor Do- 
rlvato, namentiloh von schwuchcn StAm- 
mcn. so orlolchtorn, sind alio WGrtor auch ^ 
In alphnbotlschor Ordnung mlt Angabo 
dcs Verbalstammos, zu dem sio gohdron, 
verzolchnct. 

DIcso Anordnung hat zwcl wosent- 
llcho VorxUge fQr slch. Zum oniten 
bletot sio elnon Uoborbllck dar flber dlo 
Klasso von Wflrtorn. dio zwar mlt don- 

selbon Pr&ftxcn vorsohon sind. 

AuMordom erwolat slch daduroh dlo 
rclativo Frcquoiiz gowlnsor Wortblldim- 
gob. fipocioll boqnom, wio sohon go- 
sagt, 1st dlcso Anordnung Air WOrter, 
dcron Ablollung ulno noch bcstrlttono 
Sacho 1st. ... . 

Dio StAmmo sind In dor Rogel In ho- 
brftischon Buchstabon gegoben. Hobri- 
ischo und syrischo Wdrtor sind in hobri- 

ischcr Schrift citiort,.Athiopiacke 

.... in lnlolnischor Transcription. 

Dio Anordnung dor Consonanton 1st 
dio von JIaupt und Dolitzach in ihren 
Werken befolgto. Alio Anfangsgutturo- 
lon warden untcr X behandclt .... 

e. g. atiu .. alak u 'gehen,' allbu 

1 sQsso Milch,' uqrabu ’Skorpion,' aribu 
' Rabo' .... 


Baltimore, 1887, 

But, in ordor to facilitate the finding 
of words, especially of derivatives from 

fooblo stems, all words.will bo 

dted also in alphabetical order, with ap- 
pendod rofbronces to their stems. 

This nrrnngomont has two advantages: 
a survoy will thereby bo obtuinod of 
classes of words formed by tho samo 
prefix, and also an idea of tho relative 
froquonoy of cortoin formation*; it will, 
besidoe, bo especially convenient for 
words whoso stems are a matter of 
doubt. 


Tho stoma will bo expressed In Hebrew 
letters... . Hobrow and Syriao words 
died will bo writton in Hebrew,.. . 
while... Ethiopia ... will bo translit¬ 
erated In Roman diameters. 

The arrangomont of consonants will 
be according to tho system first indicated 
by Professor Haupt, and followed by Do- 
litzsch in his Dictionary: that is, all ini¬ 
tial gutturals will be cited under K.. . 
for example ab it 'father,' aldku 'go,' 
altbu 'milk,' aqrabu 'scorpion,' and 


I deem it unnecessary to add a word of comment As soon as Dr. W. Muss- 
A mole’s glossary is published, I shall review it in a special paper, in which I shall 
al60 discuss tho history of the work and Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s card-catalogue or rather 
collection of slips. 
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The correct rendering of the two lines 123 and 124 of the Deluge-text 
is: "I will raise my people again, though they till the sea like fish- 
spawn." Dr. JIuss-Arnolt has published my explanation in what he 
calls a revised translation of the Chaldean account of the Deluge (1-116), 
published in the Chicago Biblical World (Chicago, 1894), iii. 109-118. 
Dr. Sfuss-Aruolt, however, appears to lxavo misunderstood my philolog¬ 
ical reasons for this translation; ho seems to think that the kt at the 
beginning of the second line (NE. 108. 15; 128. 1) is a concessive con¬ 
junction, like the Heb. kt in such passages as Eccl. iv. 14, JVDO O 
NV* onion 4 though ho may come from a family of outcasts,’ para¬ 
phrased by tho foliowing explanatory gloss :* DJ O 

£T| ‘ though he may have been poor in (what subsequently became) his 
kingdom.’ kt, of course, in kt mdre ndne can only bo the kaph simili- 
tudinis. Dr. Muss-Arnolt's rendering of ht mdre ndne, “ although like 
the spawn of tho fishes," would be on a par with Jules Opport’s trans¬ 
lation of tho fourth lino of tho Flood-tablot: u atta ill fandta,f " tho 
number of thy years does not changewhore Sandta is made to ex¬ 
press both years and change (see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Fob. 1889, No. 69, p. 17 a), kt mdre ndne umalld tdmtd-ma is a conces¬ 
sive circumstantial clauso (Gesenius-Knutzsch (25), glOO), introduced by 
the enclitic -ma * and ’ appended to niSd'd: cf. Hob. wi- in passages like 
Gen. xviii. 27 ; xxvl. 27; Is. xxxiii. 1; Jer. xiv. 15; ** xliv. 18 : 1. 17, 
oto.). In an accurate rondoring of tho Dolugo-text the ooncessivo par- 
tiolo "although " must appear at the end of 1. 128, not as tho boginuiug 
of 1.124. 

Now this question arises: can we tako nitd'd-md as the noun nitu 
with tho suffix of tho first person followed by the enclitio -ma ? George 
Smith understood it so (Records of the Past, vii. 189, 14). and this inter¬ 
pretation is certainly favored by tho fact that there is no space between 
niid and d-ma on tho original (cf. Bcitr. z. Assyr. i. 132, n. NE. 
108, n. 7). Tho form niid'd is not exceptional; it is a form liko abd'd 
' my fathor,’ Sepd’d ' my foot,' etc. Tho singular mid is usod bccauso 
tho goddess speaks of the post-diluvian raoo : niid'a means ' my race;' 
tho plural nito'a would mean ' my races,’ which would be less appro¬ 
priate in this connection. It took some timo, of course, before tho post¬ 
diluvian race could develop into niSe or different races. 

The length of tho u-vowol of the suffix is preserved undor tho influ¬ 
ence of the enclitic -ma. Tho original form of tho possessive suffix of 
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the first person sing, was -yd, with a long final vowel: cf. Arabic pause 
forms, as ‘abdiyd or ‘ my servant’ (Kosegarten, § 1016 , 

p. 444 ; Ewald, Gramm, arab. §367; Oaapari-MQller,§80, note d).* We 
find the same lengthening in 1. 41 of the Deluge (NE. 136): ina qaqqar 
Bel id afakan resVd-ma (or pdnVa) ‘on the ground of Bel (that is, terra 
firma) I cannot resist (the Flood).’ The passago has been very incor¬ 
rectly translated. Dr. Muss-Arnolt (1. c., 1. 38) renders: "On Bel's 
earth I dare not live securely," following Jensen’s and Jeremias’s erro¬ 
neous interpretation: "will auf Bel’s Ort mein Haupt nicht inehr 
niederlegen." Dr. Meissner, perhaps the ablest representative of the 
younger German school of Assyriology, translated (ZA. iii. 418; cf. BA. 
i. 820, ad p. 122): " nicht werdc ich moinen Gciat auf Bel’s Erdo rich- 
ten." Sakdnn fa rc*i, however, means nothing but ‘ resist,’f literally 
‘ make head,' like our English idiom. Parnell, for example, said in his 
manifesto to the Irish people of America (March 18, ’01): " without 
your aid Ireland could not for one moment have made head against her 
oppressors." Wo find the same phrase in NE. 51. 17 : falalti iandti dl 
Uruk lamti nakru, IStar aua nakrifa ul iSdkan qaqqadsa * three years 
was the enemy besieging the city of Ereck ; the goddess Ifttar could no 
longer resist its (Erech’s) enemies.’ 

Another form like reWd-nut 'my head’ is quxrVd-ma ‘my youth,* 
in 1. 299 of the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh legends (NE. 147): 
andfcit IdJeul-ma lUtir ana fa\ pi ixrtd-ma • I will eat it§ and become 
again as I wns in my youth.’ 

For the long -A before the onclitic -ina cf. also Dclltzsch’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p. 128; Jfigor's inaugural dissertation, p. 12, n. # =Bcitr. z. 
Assyr. i. 453. Wo find the long d also without tho -ma : Professor 
Bozold gives a number of passages in his transliteration of tho ol- 
Atnarna texts in tho British Museum, published under the misleading 
title Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1898, pp. 68,70, sub abu ' father* and 
axn • brother’); and Professor Zimmern has somo in his translation of 
tho cunoiform lottore from Jerusalem (ZA. v. 150. 7,11; 152. 22, 5, etc.). 
Professor Berold’s reading, abd'ai, is certainly wrong (cf. Bezold’s 
remarks, 1. c. §3). Nor do I behove (with JenseD, ZA. v. 100) that 
a-bu-u-<tra was pronounced abdya. 
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Cases where the enclitic -ma is appended to the suffix of the first per¬ 
son without scriptio plena of the preceding final a-vowcl of the posses- • 
sive suffix of the first person sing are quite common ; we Mmm* 
instances in the inscriptions of T.glathp.leser I. (cf. Lots. 118), in the 
annals of Assurna.irpal (cf. Ernst Mttller, ZA. i. 362), and in the el- 
Amarna texts (cf. ZA. v. 158.18), etc. 

There are several points in Jensen’s translation of the Deluge-text 
which I do not approve of, and I hope to find the time to discuss some 
of them. It is undoubtedly true that the interpretation of the Deluge- 
text has been much advanced since I published my commentary thir¬ 
teen vean. ago, chiefly through the works of Delitzsch and Zmmern; 
but several of Jensen’s remarks criticizing my translation of 1881 are 
just as gratuitous as the specimens quoted above. 

J Lot me give one additional exemplification. I said in 1881 that the 
cuneiform epithet of the Babylonian Noah, Atra-xasis **£*** 
i o 2 (»ov&pof,t had about the same meaning as the Hebrew 

nmrfl pHV ‘ a 3 U8t QDd l* 3 ^ 01 raan ' , a9 Noah is called ln t ie 

priestly nlirrntivo of the Biblical Flood. 1 stated that XasU-atra meant 
Mvise and reverential, God-fearing.’ Now Jenson remarks ( Comol , 


• Cf. a. (/. Zimmom, Buss^almen: 2G. 1 (FH.yXWm); 118. 1 (atfarf, 
Dolittsch): 47 (dipdrdtQ-, 66. 1 (Jaaamifu); 17 (naplu.m); 20. 10 (tofu)j De- 
liUsch, mrlerbuch: 07 below (Ubara); 206 (Ubara-Mu)] 168. » ,8 J 

(m&raku Mcngth’1); 1»», below (Jar); 248 («uft); 127 (dde stbiS u); 120. 4 
Wru); 136 (dddnu); US (iqrida); 133 (adf 'along with’); 321 (kukki)-, 274 
M J riffmay, 314 (ixrtt 0; 238. 3 (vl. nrro, vli. mMti); 288, below (»n«fl); 
287 (urru imtdqut); 210 (ana ndii ul iddin); 120. 3 (adagnr); 222 (atan 
MftfcfQ; 202 (xoAbm); 260 (if Aziz): 168. 2 (AfraW,: of. Be,tr. z. Auyr., II. 

4 °J ) bn tC p'. 367 of his Cosmology, Jonson speaks of my UtbsrtetMungreersuohel 
I As I stated in my nolo on Gilgamei^ya^ (A. O. S. Proc. for April, 
1893 p. lx, n. I), Mark Lldr.barskl suggested tliat ZlcorApc* might bo the proto- 
typo’of the Arabic et-Khidr , living at tlio confiuenco of tho two great rivers 
(Koran, sura 18. 69 ff-X who is identified with tho prophet Elijah, 8c. Goorge. and 
tiro prime minister of Alexander tho Orcat: yat, means ‘bluish green,’ llko 
yWf; and, of course, tho Greek soa-go<f f^O** (Ildvrmc) is the same 
mvtbical personage (ZA. vii. 320X Professor Bczold ought to have added (ZA. 
vii 109 2, 320) that Lidxbarski’s and DyrofTs remarks had boon anhepated by 
Lenormant, Us Origin de Vhistotre (Paris, 1832X ii. 13 (»L’aunlogie ost si 
frappantc qu’il est inutile d’insistor davantage. J’ajouterai sculomcnt quo le mot 
Khidhr luim6.no n’est rlcn autro que la contraction do la form groeque X.suthros, 
ou de la fomie babylonlenne ’Hasis-Adra, transmiso directoment aux Arabcs sans 
passer par lo grec"). It would also have boon weU if Professor Bozold before 
printing Lidzbarski’s and DyrofTs articles in his Zeitschrift, had ciUled thmr 
attention to Clermont-Ganncau’s paper Homs ct Saint Gorges, publ.shod » the 
Revue archMogique, uouvolle sdrie. xxxii. 388-397, and cited by Ixmormant, L c 
Compare also Lidzbarski’s roply to Dyroff in Parts 3 and 4 (issued Jan, 1894) of 
Bezold’3 Zeitschrift, vol. viiL 
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p. 885): “ Warum an Xisutliros das Moment der Furcht besonders lier- 
vorgehoben werden soil, verstoht man nicht recht.” He fails to see 
why a word implying fear should be used as an epithet of the Baby¬ 
lonian Noah, who braved the terrors of the Deluge. Professor Jensen 
evidently considers this a very clever remark, otherwise ho would not 
have distorted the facts in order to be able to bring it in. Ho knows, 
of course, as well as I do, that there is a difference between elirfUrch- 
tig, gottes/irchtig, and furchtbar, feige. When Bismarck made his 
famous remark in the Reichstag : “ Wir Deutschen fftrehten Gott und 
sonst nichts in der Welt,” he did not mean to emphasize " das Moment 
der Furcht."* * * § I have often noticed that certain men would rather 
make an inaccurate statement than sacrifice an aper^u which they con¬ 
sider “smart." But indeed Xasts-atru or Atra-xasls after all means 
‘most reverential or God-fearing, just and perfect,' like tho Hebrew 
D’Om Atra “tumls, os Professor Jensen rightly pointed 

out, for watra : it is a prefix which has about the same meaning ns our 
proflxed arch-, or arrant, and is evidently identical with tho Aramaic 
yattirj while Assyr. xasU has about tho saino meaning as Syriao 
>a*a*.; so that Atra-xasU or A'tMfa-afra is j-L- or j-fc- 

i. e. ‘exceedingly wise.* But wisdom according to Semitic ideas is 
roligiou,§ and ungodliness is folly; tho fool says in his heart there is 
no God; and in Job xxviii. 28 (a polemical interpolation directed against 
tho tendency of tho poem) wo road : “ Behold, tho fear of tho Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to dopart from evil is understanding.” I recommend 
the last statement to Professor Jensen’s special consideration. 

I noed hardly add that the above remarks do not affect my apprecia¬ 
tion of Professor Jensen’s wide reading and untiring industry, and of 
the breadth and originality of his views. 1 would only suggest in tho 
most amicable manner that he select another corpus vile whoa he desires 
to practice himself in the facetious stylo of polemics. 


* A similar rather "Juvonilo" remark Is Jensen’s stntomont, Cotmol., p. 384 : 
"iamoi-napfMm kOnnto nur bodouten 1 Lcbcnssonne.' So bozolchnon zwnr bci 
uns Vorllobte eiuatidor [Ij, und ein soldier Ausdruck wire Ihr einen K6nig eine 
violleicht auch im Mundo eineB Babylonlers passende Bozeichnung; nlwr warum 
Xlsuthros Lobonasoune genannt worden konnte will mir nicht oinfallen." The foot 
that the reason for a certain namo does not occur to Jenson hardly proves tliat tho 
name is impossible. 

fOf. o. g. Dan. vii. 7, TWiV ND’pfi ‘exceedingly strong.’ or vii. 19, nS*m 
nv/v • exceedingly droadftil.' 

$ As NOldeke, § 246, states, i-b— may precede or follow tho adjective to which 
it belongs. In Assyrian the adverbial accusative alra seems to have boon pro- 
fixed in tho older period of tho language (Afra-axuls), and afterwards to have bcon 
affixed (Z'uJOvdpoc=Xasii-atra). 

§ See noto of my paper On the Book of Ecclesiastes in the Philadelphia Orien¬ 
tal Studies (Philadelphia, 1894). 
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11. Hindu Modes and Tunes; by Rev. Edward Webb, Lin¬ 
coln University, Pa. 

This paper will merely glance at some of the features which distin¬ 
guish the Hindu system of music from our own. 

In editing a book of Christian lyrics for our converts in the year 1853 * 
it become necessary to study the principles of their musical science. 
My way was immediately blocked by the discovery that there were no 
treatises on the subject in the Tamil, the vernacular of that part of 
India. There was a brief one in Conarese, and others m Sanskrit, of 
which I could make little use till I should spend valuable time on those 
languages. I was further hindered by the jealousy of the native musi¬ 
cians whom I employed. All I got through thorn was by strategy; for 
they used every artifice to keep the arcana of their science shut up 

'To“ y thaTon 0 9 h hu„dred year- ago, Sir William Jonw, jnltogjJ, 
encountered the same difficulties. His articles on the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus" were prepared by the aid of Pundits, employee of the 
court in which he was presiding judge. With every prof*»Jon of 
frankness, these men either misinformed him or concealed the clues to 
8 o«no of the fundamental facts. The articles have been freely used in 
all encyclopedic notices of this subject. They develop many valuable 
facts, but contain also not a few errors. . 

Roman Catholic missionaries have alwaysencourage.d the use of 
native tunes and motres in the public and sooial worship of their con- 
verts. 0 ButVrotestant missionaries, fearing their 
elation with idol worship in the temples and clsowhore, long opposed 
Cr use. Psalms and Hymns in English metres and sot to English 
tm.es were provided for them. These continued in general use through 
all our India missions for nearly half a century. .. .. 

It is oasy to see that these foroign forms would havo no attraction, 
and would prove to bo utterly impracticable, for a people who justly 
boasted a prosody of far greater elaboration than our own, and a 
musical science hoary with antiquity, which has remained essentia ly 
unchanged for unnumbered centuries, being in common daily use 
among all the nationalities of India, and to which even tho most .Hit- 

Hindoa—all, « «hey Cain, diving 
inspired—classify the arts and sciences under sixty-four heads. Five 
of these treat of music. One, the twenty-second Regulates ^ modula¬ 
tion of sounds. Tho other four give rules for instrumental “Usia One 
is on the lute, another on the flute-tho win and the ^•n-ged inBtru- 
ments; tho third and fourth treat of the tambourine and cymbals, 
Xh furnish time, measure, and rhythm for the tune. Music and 
tune are designated by the word ruka (Skt. rdga) LJri 

• emotion, passion’; for they regard this art as the God-given organ to 

express and impress emotion. _ __ 

T Mr. Webb was for many years a missionary at Dindigal, in the Madura dis¬ 
trict, Southern India. 
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The octave or diatonic scale is, of necessity perhaps, the basis of their 
musical system, as of our own. Like ours, it has eight notes, the first 
aud the eighth being in unison, with a ratio of one to two. It has also 
seven divisions or steps, five of which may be termed major and two 
minor, corresponding to the number of our tones and semi-tones. But 
here the correspondence ends ; for, in their fractional proportions and 
mathematical ratios, tones and semi-tones differ radically throughout 
from the European gamut Each of these seven notes has its name. 
The first is called Sakshma, the second Rishaba, and so ou. Each is also 
designated by a single syllable, as with us. Tim syllable used for this 
purpose is the first of its name ; thus, Sa for Sakshma, Ri for Rishaba, 
and tho rest, Sa, Ri, Ga, Wa, Pa. Tha, Ni, for our do, re, mi, etc.; and 
they answer tho purpose in practice quite as well. Two of the tones, 
the first and the fifth, Sa and Ga, ore called Pirakiruthi 4 unchanged,’ 
because they admit of no modification by division. The others—that is, 
2, 8, 4, 6, 7, or Ri, Gn, Ma, Tha and Ni—aro variously subdivided. Tho 
fourth, or Ma, is divided but once. The other four have each two 
divisions. Thero aro therefore) found in the Hindu scale seven principal 
and nino subordinate notes, sixteon in nil. As the principal, so also tho 
subordinate notes have each its distinctive nnmo, and with these names 
tho musical experts nre perfectly familiar. But they all acknowledge 
that in actual practice one subdivisiou only is admissible, so that four 
of tho nino are simply theoretical. Tho American EncyclojHjdia says 
that tho Hindu gamut is divided into twenty-two fractional tones; but 
this is an orror. Theoretically they have sixteen, practically but twelve, 
as in our chromatic scale. „ 

Many of thoir tunes find their most distinctive characteristic and 
attractive expression in tho construction of tho descending sculo, which, 
in many of thoir modes, differs from the asconding both in the order of 
its tones and subtones and in their mathematical ratio, somewhat as in 
our minor mode. 

Hindu musicians claim that, though thoir system knows nothing of 
the intricate harmonies highly admired by Europeans, its attraction 
and excellence aro far superior to ours, both for expression and im¬ 
pression: 1. Because of tho scientific and artistic construction of their 
scales; 2. Bocauso of the charming character and expression developed 
by them in their system of intervals; 8. Because of tho scientific com¬ 
bination and succession which their system accords to these intervals ; 
4. Because of the skillful application of tho variations developed in the 
descending scales. 

The pitch or key of a tune, ns well ns the intensity and tho timbre or 
quality of the tone, with the time and rhythm of the movement, are 
applied by us together with the Beale in the construction of the tune. 
AU these tho Hindus treat with great elaboration as quite distinct 
though supplementary sciences, under the general term of Thala. The 
marvelous ingenuity and infinite detail in the construction of the Thfila 
appear in the class-books used in the training of the dancing-girls in the 
temples. On one occasion I examined these books with some care. I 
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found them full of mathematical tables for the fractional division of 
time in their movements. Their practice with these tables extends 
through a period of eight or ten years of daily exercises. Once I was 
present when a class of these girls carried on simultaneously five dis¬ 
tinct rhythmical movements : ono with the right hand ; another, and 
quite diverse, with the left; a third and fourth with each foot; and still 
another with graceful movements of the head, all the time advancing 
and receding with instrumental and vocal accompaniment. This was 
an exhibition of consummate skill under the rules of their Thfilu. 

I have spoken of the scales and their subdivisions, also of their rules 
for time, measure, and rhythm. I must now refer to the tunes which 
aro constructed of the scales. They aro thirty-two in number, enu¬ 
merated and described in their shastras. These thirty-two are treated as 
classical genera, on the basis of which a multitude of others may bo 
and have been composed. Each one of these latter is rclatod to its 
theme as a species to its genus. Several of these original Vedic tunes 
are adapted to tho several forms of classic vorse-ono for VeppO, the 
best or sacerdotal verse; another for AlcavetpO, tho heroic; anothor for 
Kalippft, the mercantile; the fourth for Vanjippft, the^ agricultural. 
Several aro called tunes of place, supposed to express or'awaken emo¬ 
tions suggested by localities, as maritime, mountainous, or agricultural. 
Some are appropriated to tho seasons, ns to spring and autumn ; others 
to the different parts of tho day—to morning, noon, or evening. Thoy 
gravely object to singing or playing a morning tune in tho evening 
hour, when, as thoy say, tho physical and montnl condition is relaxed 
and demands the soothing and rest which the intervals of tho evening 
minor modes suggest and promote. Other adaptations and modes or 
arrangements of tho scalos aro used for popular songs in religious wor¬ 
ship. These last thoy call Patha Keerttinai or Lyrics. Several of the 
original thirty-two arrangements of tho scale aro intended for uso on 
special occasions: ono to express joy, another sorrow; somo for wed¬ 
dings or for funerals, for felicitation or for condolence, for festive 
scenes, for dancing or for martini inspiration. 

Their skilful musicians aro very quick not only to detect dissonance 
or imporfect vocalization, but to critioise severely the admission of in¬ 
tervals that aro foreign to the modo or tuno announced. After hearing 
three or four intervals, they will announce the name of tho tune, as 
their scientific classification of tunes is largely determined by the char¬ 
acter of the intervals and their order. For this reason they scorn our 
European music. They despise it. They say it shows gross ignorance 
of the first principles of the science. I have heard them say that while 
in many of the arts and sciences, and in the amenities of our sooial life, 
we greatly excel, in musio and religion we are inferior, shallow, and 
far in the rear. For with their religion, as with their music, they are 
intensely conceited. They refer with infinite pride to their amazing 
chronology as contrasted with the biblical—to their Brahma-Kalpa 
of one hundred days in the life of the god, each of which numbers 
4,820,000,000 years-over against our paltry 6,000 years. 
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Tho question is often asked how such delicate and intricate modes 
and melodies arc preserved, and how they have been transmitted un¬ 
changed, as is claimed, from generation to generation through so many 
centuries? How have their identity and individuality been protected, 
with no musical staff or other device by which to make permanent 
record of the tones and intervals that distinguish them—to say nothing 
of the time, measure, pitch, and rhythm ? To this they reply : ’l. These 
modes and tunes wero originally communicated to men by Brahma 
himself, who carefully guards them, as he does all his gifts; 2. They 
are all constructed in accordance with natural laws apd principles that 
can suffer no change or variation ; 3. By divino provision they wero 
from the first pormanontly recorded on the lute. This instrument was 
invented, ns they claim, under instruction from Brahma, by Nared, his 
own son. In tho twenty-third of tho sixty-four inspired treatises on tho 
arts and sciences it is minutely dcscribod, with its seven strings and its 
key-board for frets, and very specific rules arc given for its use; 4. Al¬ 
though they have no dovico like the European staff on which to record 
tho scales, each of tho twelve notes and subnotes, the three key-tones 
and tho sovon Thfilos, or modes of time, positive and relative, with 
every proscribed variation of foot, measures, and rhythm, have their 
own specific name or designation announced in the shnstros, and used 
there in their description, and well-known to ovory educated Hindu. 
By those means tho preservation and accurate transmission of all tho 
tunes of their elaborate musicnl system have boon perfectly scoured, as 
they claim, through all past ages, and are safe for all coming timo. 

12. On a Greek Inscription; bv Prof. Isaao II. Hall, Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, Now York, N. Y. 

This inscription occurs on a bronze objoct shaped like tho head-ond of 
a tenponny cut nail, with tho upper part of tho head convex and hav¬ 
ing rounded cornors. Upon tho head is a flguro now obscuro, but 
apparently tho representation of an equestrian soldier. Tho dimensions 
of tho object nro ns follows : extreme length, 8.7 centimeters.; head, 1.3 
centimeters in diameter, .04 thiok. Width of sides, .04 at small end, 
.07 next to head. A hole passes through it from side to side, 2.8 centi¬ 
meters from long end. Tho inscription occupies the four sides of the 
object, two sides having one line each, and two having two lines oaoh. 
The inscription appears to be of the Byzantine period. The object was 
found near Tyre, somewhero in the Lebanon. Tho inscription is ns 
follows, the numbers denoting the sides of the object: 

1. AITOO KTPI00 

2. 10TAUN<U 

3. a. TO) A0VA0T0 
b. OVTtWOPOHTI 

4. a. 0KAT0IKO>X€NB0HeiA 
b. Tam-ICTWBOHei 
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The hole mentioned above passes through from the end of 1. to the 
end of 8. On 1., beyond the hole, is an engraved figure which appears 
to be a circle about a cross, the strokes forming the latter being double, 
and a stray stroke from the circle making the whole figure, in its pres¬ 
ent condition, look like a lion. The letters on 1. and 2. are about 
twice as large as those on 8. and 4. The lines on 1. and 8. stop at the 
hole, while those on 2. and 4. run to the head. Or, if close measure¬ 
ment is required, the line on 1 . is 2.1 centimeters long; that on 2. is 
2.5 c. long; those on 8. aro 2.1 c. long; those on 4. are 2.85 long. 
Height of letters on 1., 0.8 c.; on 2., 0.85 o.; on 8., 0.15 to 0.2 o.; on 4., 
0.125 to 0.2 c. 

Putting it into modern typo and separating the words : 

'Ayiot Klptot I ’lo v/uiixp | r£ dofteft <rov r$» fopor/rc \ 6 kutoik&v Iv $01/01 $i | r£ 
v’plor/p $O^0(. 

Perhaps the inscription Hhould bo takon ns boginning with 2., but the 
sense would be the same. The chief difficulty is the word at the end of 
8 b. I find no example of it elsowhere. and can only conjecture its 
meaning as something akin to ‘supporter’ or 'furthorer.' Another 
difficulty is thnt of determining the exact meaning of the phrase tV 
b+Unv; but I incline to tako it as a dative of manner or degree. The 
Racisms in the last word of 4 a and 4 b give no troublo; nor tho 
nominative with tho (apparent) 2d pers. imporativo. 

“ Holy Lord, who dwollost in holp, help most loftily Julianus tho 
supporter (?) of thy servant." 

For what purpose the object was made or used, or what more nearly 
was tho purport of tho inscription, I cannot determine. 

13. Tho casts of sculptures and inscriptions nt Persopolis ; by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Tho following is a briof note from Dr. Adler's papor* : In the winter 
of 1801 a private expedition was sont out from England, with the assist¬ 
ance of Lord Saville, for the purpose of securing moulds of tho sculp¬ 
tures and inscriptions at Persopolis. Tho expodition was in charge of 
Mr. Herbert Wold Blundell, tho modeling being dono by Mr. Qiuntcni. 
As a result, all tho important sculptures and inscriptions at Persopolis 
have boon successfully produced in London.. Twenty sets have been 
made from the moulds ; and they are offered for sale, for about $1500 
a set, by Mr. Cecil H. Smith, 8, The Avenue, Fulham Road, London, 
S. W. 

Hon. Truxton Beale, who was during this period U. S. Minister to 
Persia, visited Persepolis during the progress of the work, and received 
from Mr. Blundell for tho U. S. National Museum two paper moulds, 
which ho transmitted to Washington. Plaster casta have been success¬ 
fully made from these moulds. The one is an inscription of Artaxerxes 
TIL (Ochus), who reigned 858-344 B. C., or, according to some, 359-888 
B. C.; the other is the figure of a warrior, probably one of tho “ Immortal 
Guard.” 


# To be published in the Report of the U. 8. National Museum for IS93. 
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14. On a catalogue of the Sanskrit part of the Society’s library; 
by Dr. Hanns Oertel, oT Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Tho Librarian’s Reports of Additions to the Society’s Library form, 
when taken together, a pretty complete catalogue of the library. There 
are nineteen of these lists, and one or two of them are given in each of 
the first fifteen volumes of the Journal except volumes xii. and xiv. 
Especially notable are the first list of volume vii. (the Bradley books) 
and tho first list of volume xi. (the Thompson books). Since these 
lists aro available as a catalogue only to those who have at hand a full 
sot of the Journal, and sinco they are, by nature of their arrangement, 
not convenient for ready use, it cannot bo doubted that an alphabetical 
catalogue of authors and subjects would considerably increase tho use¬ 
fulness of the Society’s collection. 

To make and print such a catalogue, on tho other hand, would 
involve an expense of labor and money quite disproportionate to the use 
likely to bo made of it: this, portly because of tho great number of 
languages represented, and partly bocauso the collection, as nmdo by 
donations, is not systematically complete in any subject.* Moreover, 
tho growth of tho library would necessitate frequent supplementary 
lists, so that wo should soon bo again confronted with the inconvenience 
already alluded to. 

A manusoript card-catalogue is obviously tho only solution of tho 
difficulty; this could be sent, part after part, as finished, to such insti¬ 
tutions of learning as desired to have it copied. Tho copying might 
perhaps bo dono by members of tho regular library staff or by somo 
interested graduate students. Far the best and easiest way would bo, 
'in departments where partly complete printed bibliographies exist (and 
fn Sanskrit such is tho caso: seo Haos and Bend all), to run through 
tho book with the cards, and enter tho initials *' A. O. S." on tho margin 
opposite tho titles of works owned by tho Socioty. This would be 
satisfactory; and, if competent volunteers for the really important 
departments of the library can bo found, all that it is desirable to 
accomplish can bo done, and without expense to tho Socioty. 

I propose to prepare such a catalogue for tho Sauskrit part of tho 
Society’s library, and have ready now tho first part of it, containing the 
titles of Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Of these there are several 
not mentioned in Aufrecht’s. Catalogus Catalogorum. The titles are 
alphabetized according to the name of the author ; and the names of 
tho places where the manuscripts are deposited are entered as cross- 


* It is in place here to quote an extract from Prof. W. D. Whitney's open letter 
to tho Mem bora of the American Oriental Society, of April, 1801, page 5: 

"Tho library has become, alter a lifo of nearly fifty yoars. one of notoworthy 
extent and value, especially on account of the long series of publications of learned 
sociotios which it contains; apart from those, it has the miscellaneous and scr&ni- 
bly character which belongs to a collection made by donation only, and in no 
department completed by purchase.” 
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references. To the titles are added also references to Aufrecht’s Cata¬ 
logue and Haaa-Bendall'a Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pali Books in 
the British Museum. This first part is to be followed by n Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. I should be very happy to receive sug¬ 
gestions regarding the work. 

15. Hindu Calvinism ; bv Prof. Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Bryn Mawr College, Byrn Mawr, Pa. 

Under this title was given a translation and criticism of a sceno in the 
.third hook of the Mahfibhfirata (29-30). The difTeront religious systems 
of the Epic were spoken of, and the passage under consideration was 
shown to be early for various reasons. The doctrine taught was anal¬ 
yzed. It is the converso of that teaching which first crops out in the 
late Upauishads that the prasQda or special grace of tho Lord suffices 
to save—being therefore a sort of parallel to tho Calvinistic doctrine 
of salvation by special privilege.* The chief disputant is a woman, who 
claims that if tho Lord savos by grace ho damns by cruolty, and: 
“ Man is lod about by tho Creator like a bull by tho nose or a bird by tho 
string. In obtaining good and evil God’s will, not man’s work, is para¬ 
mount. Each ono is sont to hen von or to hell by the Lord at tho Lord’s 
pleasure, not beonuso ho deserves it," eto. (fpt xiraprcrita, iii. 80.28). Tho 
queen is then refuted by her husband. Ho tolls hor that what sho 
says is heresy (nMikyam), and lays down tho ndmirablo principle that 
works should be disinterested, i. o. without expectation of hoavonly 
reward. '* There is no virtuo in trying to milk virtue." (Compare Schil¬ 
ler, Einem ist stc eine Kuh, etc.) All this is interesting as a prelimi¬ 
nary sketch of the Divine Song, tho principles of which are hero enun¬ 
ciated without the later Krishnaism. Tho duel of words concludes 
characteristically. The king says, and this is his only roal argumont, 
that the religious doctrine contradicted by the queen must be true, for 
" people would not havo boon good for so many ages if there had not 
boon somo roward attached to gooducss," thoroby contradicting himself 
in truo Epio stylo. " But," ho ndds, "all this is after all a mystery; the 
gods aro full of illusion. Do not blame tho Lord Creator; it is through 
his grace that the mortal who behoves attains to immortality.” Then, 
just ns the sage woman in the Upanishads is dobarred from too pouo- 
trating inquiry by tho word " ask no more, or your head will fall off," so 
the queen here suddenly recants all that she says. At the end of tho 
recantation, which is apparently a later working over of the text, tho 
queen asseverates that sho has learned this "wisdom of Brhaspati" as 
a child in her father’s house. It is questionable whether this tag did 
not originally belong at the end of the first argument. For Brhaspati 
is a seer not over-orthodox in the Epic, and there seems to be less ridi- 


* To the title of the paper as well a* to any parallelism between Calvinism and 

this phase of Hinduism exception having been taken in the meeting, it may be 

. well to state that no real Calvinism was seen in the Hindu Epic, only something 

that reminded the writer very strongly of Calvinism. 
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cule than historic basis for the fact that he was the seer of the hedonic 
Cfirvfika, who was the infidel anil Epicurean (if wo may call him so) of 
failing Brahmanism. There may possibly bo some connection between 
Brhaspari’s name and rites (sects) not held in much esteem by orthodox 
Brahmans. 


Id. Trita, the scape-goat of the gods, in relation to Atharva- 
Veda vi. 112 and 113 ; by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The legend alluded to in AV. vi. 112-18 is stated as follows in MS. iv. 
1. 9 (p. 12, 1. 2 ff.): 44 The gods did not find a person upon whom they 
might be able to wipo off bndrbfy&mahe) from themselves the bloody 
part of the saorifleo (that is any one upon whom they might transfer 
their guilt).. Then Agni spake : 4 1 will create for you him upon whom 
yo shall wipo off from yourselves the bloody part of the sacrifice.’ lie 
throw a coal upon the waters ; from that Ekata was born. (Ho throw) 
a second one (dvittyam ); from that Dvita (was born). (He threw) a 
third ono (trttyam ); from that Trita (was born) . . . The gods came 
wiping thomselvos upon (Elcuta, Dvita, and Trita); they (in turn) wipod 
themselves upon one who was overtaken by the rising sun, i. e. one 
over whom the sun rises whilo ho is aslcop; this ono (wiped himself) 
upon ono who was overtaken (asleep) by the sotting sun; he upon one 
afiliotod with brown tooth; ho upon ono with diseased nails ; he upon 
one who hnd married a younger sister before the older one was married ; 
ho upon ono whoso younger brothor had marriod boforo himselfhe 
upon ono who had married before his older brother; ho upon ono who 
had slain a man; lie upon ono who hnd committed an abortion. Be- 
youd him who has committed an abortion the sin doos not pass.' 

In TB. iii. 2. 8. 9 ff. the same story is told with variants, the chief 
difference being that the culminating sin is the slaying of a Brahman ; 
" Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not pass.” Still other 
versions occur in the Kfith. S. xxxi. 7 ; Knp. S. xlvii. 7 (of. also CB. 
i. 2. 3. 8; KQS. ii. 5. 28 ; Mahldhara to VS. i. 28; ApQS. i. 25.15); and 
similar lists of sinful personages are to be quoted from a varioty of 
SQtras and later Smftrta-toxls ; they have been assembled by Professor 
DelbrQck in his monograph 4 Die indogcrmanischeu Vorwandscliafts- 
namen,’ Transactions of the Royal Saxon Society,' vol. xi., nr. v, pp. 578 
ff. (200 ff. of the reprint); cf. also Zimmer, Altindischcs Lcben, p. 815. 
All those mentioned in the lists are obviously regarded as burdened 
with guilt (inas)] and the legend clearly marks thorn as persons upon, 
whom, therefore, the guilt of others may be unloaded. 

Another logend, which reads like a remote echo of the one stated 
above, occurs at QB. i. 2. 8. 1 ff. (cf. SBE. xiii. 47 ff.). Its essence is that 
Agni, after his three older brothers had worn themselves out in the ser¬ 
vice of the gods—a story upon which the Brihmanas are constantly 
ringing the changes-fiod into the waters, lest ho should succumb to 
the same fate. But the gods discovered him there, and Agni spat upon 
the waters because they had not proved a safe refuge. Thence sprang 
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the Aptya (cf. dpya in the account of the Tait. Br. above) deities, Trita, 
Dvita, and Ekata. 

“They roamed about with Indra, even as nowadays a Br&hmapa 
follows in the train of a king. When he slow Viqvarupa, the three- 
headed son of Tva$t&r, they also knew of his going to be killed; and 
straightway Trita slew him. Indra, assuredly, was free from that (sin), 
for he is a god. 

“ And the people thereupon said: ' Let those be guilty of the sin who 
knew about his going to be killed I* 1 How ?’ they asked. ' The sacri¬ 
fice shall wipe it off upon (shall transfer it to) them,' they said" (Pro¬ 
fessor Eggoling’s translation*. The Aptyas, thon, loaded with the guilt 
(or impurity) of the sacrifice, determine to pass this guilt on, and they 
pick out as their victim him who performs a sacrifice without confer¬ 
ring the dakfind upon the officiating priest. Further, the impuro rins¬ 
ing-water is poured out for the Aptyas with tho formulas, “ For Trita 
thee ! For Dvita thee 1 For Ekata thee !" (cf. VS. i. 28, and Mahl- 
dhara's commont thereon). 

Similarly S&ynpa to RV. 1. 52. 6 describes tho relation of Trita and 
tho rest of the Aptyas : of. also his introduction to RV. i. 105. 

The human beings upon whom Trita and tho othor Aptyas wipo off 
tho guilt of the gods deposited in themselves aro sinners or outcasts 
without exception. Aside from the testimony of tho legends above, 
VS. xxx. presents a fictitious, schematic list of human beings, fit to bo 
sacrificed at tho puritfamcdha, the human sacrifice, and, in vorso 0 , tho 
parivitta, tho parivividdnu, and the edidhieulip<iti (!) are sacrificed 
respectively to tho female personifications of evil, Nirrti, Arfiddhi, and 
Nitfkrti. In Ap£3. ix. 12. 11 an oxpiatory rite is performed for a still 
larger part of theso lists, and in Vasi^ha’s Dhnrma$ilstra they are 
designated as enasvin ‘ loaded with guilt (bias).’ It follows that Trita 
mxist also havo committed some crimo which fitted him in his turn for 
tho position of 8cai»e-goat of the gods. Tho nature of this crime is, in 
our judgment, indicated in part in the version of tho legend in «JB. 
above. Iudra’s drastic performances upon the great variety of demons 
whom ho slays, coupled as they aro at times with wiles and troachory, 
have not failed to arouse the compunctions of a cortain school of Vedic 
moralists, who contemplate his exploits with mingled sorrow and fear 
for Indra’s position as a righteous god. So e. g. in TB. i. 7. 1. 7. 8; PB. 
xii. 6. 8; and MS. iv. 8. 4, Indra is blamed for having betrayed and 
slain his quondam friend Nannici, and is compelled to perform purifi¬ 
catory rites ; see our " Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda," 
Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 160. Similarly, Vftra is betrayed in TS. vi. 
5. 1. 1-8; MS. iv. 5. 6; PB. xx. 15. 6 ff. Especially tho death of Vi 5 va- 
rupa, Tva^tar’s son, is treated by certain texts with a naive affectation 
of horror, and accounted a9 amounting to Brahman-murder, tho crime 
upon which TB. iii. 2. 8. 11 (and other texts quoted by Professor Del- 
brQck above) remarks: 1 Beyond tho slayer of a Brahman the sin does 
not pass.’ Thus, in TS. ii. 5. 1. 2, the beings ( bhutdni ) cry to Indra : 
“ thou art the slayer of a Brahman see also the Qiantiparvan of the 
Mahfibh&rata (xii. 18210 ff.), and the Rig-vidhfina iii. 5. 4. 
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Since, now, Indra’s misdeeds on account of their prominence are 
likely to have given rise to the notion of misdeeds on the part of the 
gods (devdinasd, AV. vi. iii. 3 ; x. 1 .13), it was natural that some per- 
sonago closely associated with Indra—a personage, moreover, who 
could be construed as subservient, or at least ancillary to him—should 
be picked out for the unenviable position. For this Trita seems fitted 
in an eminent degree. Trita is in general the double of Indra in his 
strugglo with the demons. A passage like RV. i. 187. 1 , pituth nil 
stosam . . . ydsya tritd vy djasd vrtrdih vlparvam arddyat, ‘ Let me 
now praise the drink by whose might Trita tore Vplra joint from joint,' 
suits Indra as well as Trita.* In RV. i. 53. 5; v. 86. 1; viii. 7. 24 he 
appears as Indra’s coadjutor, and, in the first one of these passages, as 
Indra’s predecessor and model in the lights against the dragons. In x. 
48. 3 Indra gets the cows for Trita from the dragon, and in i. 168. 2 
Trita in his turn appears as Indra’s servitor, harnessing tho horse whioh 
Indra rides. Especially RV. x. 8. 8, ‘Trita Aptyu, knowing (tho nature 
of) his weapons, derived from the Fathers, and impelled by Indra, 
fought against the three-headed and seven-rayed (monster), and, slay¬ 
ing him, freed tho cows of Che son of Tvn^ar.’ Compure also ii. 11. 19. 

Whether, now, wo regard Trita ns the fadod predecessor of Indra in 
tiro rdlo of a domiurgo, being, os it were, the Indo-Irnnian Hercules 
(cf. tho Avestan Thmctaona Athwya), supplanted in part in tho land of 
the seven streams by Indra ; whothor wo regard him, ns would appear 
from somo passages of tho Rig-Veda, as Indra’s licutonnnt; or whether 
wo follow Borgnigne, Religion V6dique, pp. 826 , 880. in vlowing him os 
a divino sacrillcor; in enoh case tho moralizing fancy, which would 
whitewash tho cruelties incidental upon Indra'a valued services, natu¬ 
rally alights upon Trita, and makes him hear tho burdon of his supovior’s 
misdeeds. And this again hns been generalized so that in AV. vl. 118. 
tho gods in general, without specification, are said to have wiped off 
their guilt upon Trita. 

Tho rites within which AV. vi. 118. 114 are ombodded in tho KAuQiko- 
sfttra (40. 20-29), in their turn, havo for their objoct the removal of the 
sin of him whoso youngor brother marries first, ns also of tho proma- 
turely married younger brother. Symbolically the sin is again re¬ 
moved, this time to a non-living object, being washed off upon reeds 
which are then placed upon foam in a river. As the foam vanishes, so 
docs the sin. 

Tho treatment of the Kftugika embraces but one side of the hymn in 
employing it in connection with the expiatory performances of the 
parivitta and the parivivid&na. It seems to mo that this is too narrow, 
and that tho hymns were constructed to cover all the crimes in the cat¬ 
alogues connected with the legend of Trita, as given above. This at least 
is in Kesava’s mind when, commenting upon K&ug. 46. 26 ff., he says, 
"now the expiation is stated for him who marries, performs the rite of 
building the fire, and undergoes the consecration.for the Soma-sacrifice, 


*Cf. our ‘Contributions,’ Fifth series, J.A.O.S. xvi. p. 32, and Yaska's Nirukta 
ix. 25, whore Indra is substituted outright. 
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while the older brother is alive.” Further, the text of both hymns (vi. 
112. 3; 113. 2) states distinctly that the sins in question shall bo wiped 
off upon the abortionist, the bhriinaltan, whose crime figures as a 
most shocking oue at the end of the lists. 

This indicatos that the entire list of sins is in the mind of the poet, 
even though he intends to direct his charm against some special part of 
them. Finally, the expression dvddagadhd iu vi. 118. 3, ‘ Deposited in 
a dozen places is that which 1ms been wiped off on Trita, namely the 
sins belonging to man,’ refers in my opinion again to the list of crimes, 
which are stated variously as from 9-11 in numbor, the rise of the num¬ 
ber 12 being duo to its formulary and solemn character. From all this 
it seems to me that tho hymns have in mind at least all tho sins which 
arise from the inversion of tho ordor of procodonco as between the 
younger and older brothers, and probably the rest also. 

Tho two hymns again present a marked instance of tho oloso inter¬ 
lacing between the legondary material of tho Brilhmapus and tho Man¬ 
tras.* I doubt whether the truo purport of thorn would evor have be¬ 
come dear without the legonds reported above, and their previous 
treatment owes a certain degroo of vaguonoss to the absence of these 
legonds from tho apparatus of tho translators. 

Tho hymns have boon translated by Ludwig, Rig-Voda iii. 489, 444; 
by Grill,* pp. 15,171; Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanischc Pcriode, p. 201; 
of. also Zimmer's luminous allusion to vi. 118 iu his Altindisches Lebcn, 
p. 815 j and Ludwig (1. o., p. 469, 470). Grill troats both hymns rather 
too vaguely, under tho caption “Krankhoit" (pp. 8 ff.). Tho Anu- 
krumayl defines vi. 112 as dgneyam; vi. 118 us pdufljam. 

I add tho translation of tho two hymns, undertaken in tho light of 
the precoding exposition : 

vi. 112. 1. May this (younger brother) not slay tho oldost one of 
thorn, 0 Agni; protect him so that ho bo not torn out by tho root I Do 
thou here cunningly loosen tho fottors of Grfthl (attack of diseaso); 
may all the gods give thee leave I 2. Freo these three, 0 Agni, from 
the throe fottors with which thoy have boon shackled ! Do thou hero 
ounningly loosen tho fotters of Grfthl; reloaso them all, father, sons, 
and mothorlf 3. Tho fottors with which tho older brothor, whoso 
youngor brother has married before him, has boon bound, with which 
he has been encumberod and shackled limb by limb, may thoy be loos¬ 
ened ; since fit for loosening they are. Wipe off, 0 PQpan, the mis¬ 
deeds upon him who practices abortion ! 

vi. 118. 1. On Trita tho gods wiped off this sin, Trita wiped it off on 
human beings ; hence, if Gr&hi has soizod thoe, may those gods remove 
her by means of their charm. 2. Enter into the rays, into smoke, O 
sin j go into the vapors, and into the fog! Lose thyself with the foam 
of the river; wipe off, O Pu§au, the misdeeds upon him who practices 




* Cf. iny ' Contributions.' Third sorii 
xvi. p. 3. 

t That is, release the entiro family from tho consequences of the misdeeds ■ 
certain members (the sons). 
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abortion I 3. Deposited in twelve places is that which has been wiped 
off Trita, the sins belonging to humanity; hence, if Gr&hi has seized 
thee, may these gods remove her by means of their charm! 

17. On the group of Vedic words ending in -gva and -gvin ; by 
Professor Bloomfield.* 

In 1852, Professor Roth in his note on Nirukta xi. 19 (p. 149) said 
somewhat as follows: " The suffix -gva is to be found outside of navagva 
and its correspondent dagagoa only in etagva and atithigva. An ex¬ 
tension of it seems to be -gvin in gatagvin . If we look for a unity of 
meaning for the suffix in nil these formations, we must assume for it, 
as well as for the related suffix -gu, which occurs in a considerable num¬ 
ber of compounds, abroad meaning, something like ‘ having the kind, 
iorw, number of.'" And further, u navagva ami dagagva kttnnte die 
• Neunpr, Zohner,’ d. h. die Gliodor dinar soviele Theile zAhlenden 
Gemelnschaft, etagva ein huntgoartotor, gatagvin hundertfach sein." 
The suggestion of a similar view may bo found also in Bonfey’s gloss¬ 
ary to the Sftma-Veda, s. v. etagva and navagva. Ludwig’s transla¬ 
tions are along the same lino : see, for instanco, RV. i. 150. 5 (171); viii. 
45. 11 (008). Grnssmann in his concordance essays to lend etymological 
support to this kind of construction, by assuming a stem -gva ‘ coming,' 
from a root pud 'to como,’ nn "older" form of the root g(l, having in 
mind doubtless the labialized forms of the root in Balvu, venio, oto.: cf. 
his somewhat similar misconception of the intorrogntivestem ku (s. v.). 
It is, however, not worth while to discuss subtle phonological questions 
in this connection, since a corroot philological interpretation of those 
suffixes obviates the necessity of stepping outside of ordinary gram¬ 
matical experiences. The stems are -gv-a and -gv-in; and gu is the 
well known weakest stem-form of go ‘ cow.’ 

The word gata-gv-in speaks most plainly; it means 'possessing, or 
consisting of, a hundred cows.'and ouo needs but to present the five 
passages in which the word occurs to put the question as a whole upon 
a firm basis : RV. i. 159. 5, ' To us, 0 heaven and earth, givo wealth rich 
in goods, containing a hundred cattle (gatagvtnam)’; iv. 49. 4, raylrh 
gatagvtnam dgvdvantath aahasrinam. And again: viii. 40. 11, 'going 
easily, O thou to whom belongs tho press-stone (Indra), rich in horses, 
having a hundred cows’ (dgvdvantali gatagvlnah); ix. 65.17, gatagiinarh 
gdvdm pbfath tvdgvyam; ix. 67. 0, gatagvinarh rayhh gbmantam agvt- 
na»i: cf. in general RV. ix. 02. 12. 

The word gatagvin does not differ in structure fundamentally from 
saptdgu in RV. x. 47. 6, ‘ to Brhospati, who gives (or obtains) seven 
cows ( [saptdgum ).’ The words saptdgu and rayim in tho relation of 
cause and effect are obviously parallel to gatagiAnam and rayim. And 
in Gfiut. Dharmap. xviii. 26, 27; Manu xi. 14; Mahftbh. xiii. 8743, ga- 
tagu and sahasragu are later representatives of such formation : cf. 


* First read before tho Johns Hopkins Philological Association, March 17, 
1893; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. rii, no. 105, p. 90. 
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also ekagu, V&it. SQ. 24. 20. But the additional suffix -in (gata-gv-in ) 
does impart to the word a more general adjectival value, rendered with 
difficulty in English by “ hundred-cow-likeand at any rate the word 
Is on the road to a meaning like ‘hundredfold’even in RV. ix. 05. 17, 
gatagvlnarii rayith gfmartam, where gatagvinam is sufficiently faded 
and generalized to admit of the additional gdmantam. This is there¬ 
fore not precisely tautological; the expression as it stands is to be ren¬ 
dered ‘ hundredfold wealth abounding in cattle.’ And so the poet finds 
it possible in RV. viii. 1. 9 to address Indra thus : yi te adnti dagagv i- 
nah gatlno yi sahasHita/i . . . ‘ with thy horses in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands 1 ’• 

The proper name atithigvd has, so far as is known, novor been trans¬ 
lated. Grassmann's -gva * going’ does not yield appreciable sense. 

If we analyze structurally atithi-go-d 1 ho who has or offers a cow 
for the guest,’ 'ho who is hospitablo,' we have a normal compound, 
normal sense, and a valuable glimpse of Vedic house-practices, known 
hithorto only in the Brithma^ns and SCUros. At the argliya- ceremony, 
which is performed on the arrival of an honored guest, the "prepara¬ 
tion ” of a cow is the contral feature. The technical expression is g&ih 
kurute: see QGS. U. 15. 1 ; AGS. i. 24. 80,81; PGS. i. 8. 20,80 ; Gobh. iv. 
10. 1; IpGS. 18. 15; HGS. i. 18. 10; ApDhS. ii. 4. 8. fl. In T8. vi. 1. 
10.1 tho ceremony goos by the name go-argha. Thero is no reason 
why this simple and natural proctico should not bo reflected by tho 
hymns, and it comports with tho character of Atithigva ns a generous 
giver: of. vi. 47. 22; x. 48. 8; i. 180. 7, also similar statements in ref¬ 
erence to descendants of Atithigva (dtithigvd) in viii. 08. 10, 17. The 
ndjoctivo at it h In is a dir.foy. in RV. x. 08. 8 ; it occurs in tho expression 
atithlnlr g6\i ; and, whatever it may mean, it suggests forcibly the 
propor name in question. Tho rendering of atithln by * wandering,’ as 
givon by tho Petersburg lexicons and Grossinann, is based upon tho 
supposed etymology (root at ‘wander’), and reflects the vagueness 
usual with such interpretations. Ludwig’s translation (072) “ wio grtsto 
kommend" is u compromise between tho etymology and tho ordinary 


* Tho Homoric bahuvrthi- compounds rtcoap&-po{F)-K>t ' worth four steers,’ and 
similarly iwtd-, dwdrwf-, leinixji-, Uardp-ffoiot. suggest, along with tho Vedic 
words, that tho I. E. word gnu- was a prominent unit of count Tho weak atom 
gu at tho end of a possossivo compound appears in fsard/i/fy, which almost reflects 
a possible Vedic •gnta-gv-a 'a body of hundred cows or steers.' i/tard/ifii/ has 
undergone a somewhat similar fate with fatagvin; it moans originally 'a sacriflco 
of a hundred steers,’ but tho moaning of its component parts must have been 
thoroughly lost sight of before Poleus, II. xxiii. 146, could promiso a hecatomb of 
fifty rams; cf. also tho ralpuv re xal hpvtiuv Uar6p0g, Od. 1. 25. and tho Uar6p0rj 
raipuv f}6' aiyuv, II. L 315. In a different way tho moaning has feded out of 0ov- 
in povx6?A(, so as to enablo it to appear in the compound lnrro0ov/(6Xoc 1 horse- 
herd.’ Another typo and uso of numerals in composition with tho stem gOu is 
exhibited in the Phrygian proper name 0«ray<i? (cf saptdgu, and navagvd, dafagvd, 
below); see Btzx. Beitr. x. 196; Indog. Am tig. il. 16. 
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meaning of dtithi. The passage in question reads : ' Brhaspati has 
divided out like barley from bushels the (rain-) cows propitious to 
the pious, fit for guests (atithin), strong, desirable, beautiful in color, 
faultless in form, after having conquered them from the clouds.’ The 
proper name atithigv-d means therefore precisely one who has atithintr 
gtUf. 

It seems scarcely possible to hesitate, after these considerations, when 
we come to analyze the words navagvd and dagagvd. Whatever their 
precise meaning, they also are boAuurl/if-compounds, containing the 
stem gu - * cow and the proof may he rendered on the severest tech¬ 
nical grounds. As tho outflow of Indra’s supremo power to obtain tho 
cows (waters) from the mountains (clouds), tho same capacity appears 
delegated to Brhaspati, frequently with the qualifying attribute Aft- 
girnsor Angirusa; next, to the Afigirnaes themselves; further, to the 
Navagvas and Da$agvas, who are also frequently designated as Afi- 
girases ; and finally, to Saramfi in tho specific character as a messenger 
of -Indra. Brhaspati Afigirasa is designated as saptdgu in x. 46. 7. 
Iudra, tho Aftgirases, Brhaspati, and Saramfi appear in the snmo exploit 
in i. 02. 8: of. in general tho hymns x. 07 and 108. Statements of this 
sort which concern tho Navagvas and Dngngvas are found in RV. x. 02. 

6. 7 ; v. 20. 13; 45. 7; and similarly x. 109. 8; ill. 80. 5. Note also the 
moro gonoral relation of ndvagva in ix. 108. 4 to gtllj. in st. fl; of ndva- 
gvOJ,i to gopdm in x. 01. 10 and of ddfagvdb to gdartfasd in il. 34. 12. 
In these passages tho poet at any into must bo conscious of a relation 
between tho element - gva and tho stem go or its derivatives. Without 
entering hero upon a complete discussion of all tho mythological ideas 
iuvolved (cf. Borgaiguo, Religion Vtdique ii. 807 ff.), it seems to mo that 
we must choose ouo of two interpretations of -god in these two names. 
Either tho Navagvas and Dayagvas aro heavenly assistants of Indra or . 
Brhaspati, and distinguished themselves in these exploits by obtain¬ 
ing or freeing nine or ten of the cloud-cows; or, like the Angirasos, 
they aro mythical sacrifice™ who, by giving nine or ton cows, 
strengthen Indra or Brhaspati in his attacks upon the cloud-cows. 

In fact, tho name seems to carry a changeable force involving both 
aspects, jtist ns the epithet saptdgu applied to Brhaspati in x. 47. 6 
clearly implies his participation in the heavenly exploit, and at tho 
samo time the generous bestowal of cattle upon the reverent sacriflcer 
who praises him with songs. But even a future modification of this 
view cannot impair the fundamental fact that these words are posses¬ 
sive compounds with stem gu- as their second member. 

Tho ending - gva occurs in ono other word, itagva. Grassmann, under 
the coercion of his theory that gva=g& * go,’ translates it by 44 coming 
quickly, hurrying"; the Petersburg lexicons by "bunt sohiinmernd"; 
Ludwig at i. 115. 8 (128) by “schillernd,” but at vii. 70. 3 (54), and viii. 

59. 7 (618) by Etagva, a makeshift clearly indicative of embarrassment. 
Sfiyaga’B comments do not present anything tenable so far as - gva is 
concerned. The interpretation of gva becomes simple enough if we 
follow the lead of the other words of the group; it contains the stem 
gu 4 cow ’ in the sense of 4 ray ’; itagva means 4 having bright rays,’ and 
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so * shining brightly.’ In v. 80. 2-4 U?as is spoken of ns follows : brhad- 
rathA . . . esA gdbhir arunibhir ynjdnA . . . vyinl bhavati; the cows 
can scarcely refer to anything but rays, or sheets of light. 

In conclusion, a few brief remarks, suggested by the preceding inves¬ 
tigation : Another case of a word misunderstood as a suffix is con¬ 
tained in visnu. This is explained by the lexicons as a derivative of 
root vis: I would propose to analyze it as ‘ crossing the back (of 

the heavens)’: cf. the constant use of the root Jcram + vi in connection 
with Vi 99 u’8 three steps. Conversely, a misunderstanding has given 
rise to a prefix is with the root kr and with no other root in the sense 
• prepare.’ There is really no such profix; it has been abstracted in 
this single connection from combinations like dniskrta, which was 
misunderstood to bo dn-i#-krta, but is in reality d-nif-krta. In this way 
arose the expression ifkartAmm dnifkftam, RV. viii. 00. 8. That if* ki¬ 
te identical with ntp + fcr appears from a comparison of RV. x. 07. 0: 
ifkrtir ndma vo mdtA, with TS. iv. 2. 8. 2: nlfkrtir nAma vo mdtA. Cf. 
English apron, from anapron, (felt to bo an apron: cf. napkin), and a 
host of other examples collected by Mr. Charles P. G. Scott in the 
Trans. of tho Am. Philol. Assoc, xxiii. 170 ff. 

Tho difficult word ddhrigu I shall hopo on some other occasion to 
explain as d-dhrigu ' not poor, rich, liberal,' dhrigu=Zond drigu • poor.’ 
Tho word is employed os an opithot of both divine and human sacrifl- 
cers: sec especially RV. viii. 22. 11; 08. 11. 

18. Notes on Zoroaster and the Avesta ; by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 

I. Allusion to Zoroaster in tub Snorra Edda Prepack. 

In tho profaco to tho Younger Edda thero is a passago relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording nmong tho allusions to his 
namo found in non-Oriental literaturo.* The prefaco to tho Snorra 
Eddo aftor giving a brief skotoh of the history of tho world down to 
tho time of Noah and tho Flood, proceeds to an ncoount of tho Tower 
of Babel and the dispersion of tho races through tho confusion of 
tongues. ForemoBt among the builders of the tower was Zoroaster ; 
tho text adds that ho became king of tho Assyrians, and that he was 
the first idolater. In consequence of tho confusion of tongues ho was 
known by many names, but chief among these was Baal or Bel. 

Tho text Edda Snorra Slurlusonar, fot'mdli 2, ed. Jdnsson, p. G, is hore 
given for convenience of future reference: Ok sd, er fremstr var, hit 
ZOrCast res; hann hlO, fyrr enn hann grit, cr hann kom i verbldina ; 
enn forsmithir voru II ok LXX, ok svd margar lungur ha/a slthan 
dreifst tt m verOldina, eptir thvi sem risarnir skiptust slthan til landa, 
ok thjOthimarfjdlguthxLst. I thesum sama stath var gj6r ein hin d geetasta 
borg ok dregit af nafni stdpulsins, ok kOllut JlabUon. Ok sem tungna- 


* My attention was first called to th? passago by a passing montion in A. Wirth, 
Ams wientalischen Chronxken, p. xxiv. Frankfurt, 1894. 
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skiptit war orthit, thd fjdlguthust svd ndfnin mannanna ok annara 
htula, ok sjti sami Zdrdastres hafthi mdrg ndfn; ok th6 at hann undir- 
stathi, at bans of si ixeri lagthr of sagthri smith, tlui fcerthi haan sik 
thdfram til veraldligs metnathar, ok let taka siJc til konungs yflrmdr- 
gum thjothum Assiridrum. Af honum hofst skurthgotha villa; ok sem 
hann var bldtathr, var hann kallathr Baal ; thann kdllum vir Bel ; hann 
hafthi ok mdrg dnnur ndfn. Enn sem ndfnin fjdlguthust, thd tyndist 
meth thi sannleikrinn. 

5 (p. 7). Ok af thcssu lidfst dnnur villa milium Krltarmannaok Mace- 
donidrum, svd sem hinfyrri met ha l Assiridrum ok Kuldeis af ZOrdastre. 

This may bo rendered :* • Ho who wai the foremost (builder of the 
tower) was called Zoroaster; ho laughed before ho cried when ho came 
into the world. But there wore (in all) sovonty-two master-builders ; 
and so many tongues have since spread throughout the world, accord¬ 
ing as tho giants were scattered over the land and the nations multi¬ 
plied. In this sarao placo was built a most renowned town, and it 
dorived its title from tho name of tho tower, and was called Babylon. 
And when tho confusion of tongues had come to pass, then multiplied 
also tho names of men and of other things; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names. And although ho well understood that his pride 
was humbled by tho said work, nevertheless ho pushed his way on to 
worldly distinction, and got himsolf ohosen king over many peoples of 
tho Assyrians. From him aroso tho error of graven images (i. o. idol¬ 
atry) ; and when ho was sacrificed unto, ho was called Bual; wo call 
him Bol; he had also many other names. But, os the names multi¬ 
plied, so was tho truth lost withal.' 

8. ' (From Saturn) there arose another Jiorcsy among tho Cretans and 
Macedonians, just as the above montionod orror nrnong tho Assyrians 
and Chaldroans arose from Zoroaster.’ 

This passage is interesting for Bovoral roasons. 

First, it preserves tho tradition elsewhere rocordod regarding Zoroas¬ 
ter’s having laughod instead of having criod when he was born into 
the world. This statement is found in Pliny AT. H. vii. 10. 15 : risisse 
eodem die quo genitus esset, unum hominem accepimus, Zoroastrem. 
Again, in tho Pahlavi Dinkart vii., pavan zarkhunishno bard khandlto 
• he laughod at tho time of his birth ’ (of. Dnrab Peshotan Snnjana, 
Geiger's Eastern Iranians if. 190 noto aud on p. 200 note, a similar quo¬ 
tation found in Soliuus). Tho same tradition is preserved in the Zar- 
tusht Nfimah (cf. Wilson’s Parsi Religion, p. 483) * as ho loft the womb 
ho laughed; the house was onlightenod with his laughter.’ In Shahras- 
tAnf likewise wo read that Zoroaster “as he was bom uttered a laugh ” 
(see Gottheil’s Semitic References to Zoroaster in the Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler). The same, moreover, is noted in the Persian 
Dabistan, Ch. i. Sect. 14, transl. Shea and Troyer, i. 218: “Zaradusht, 


* For some helpful suggestions in connection with tho passage I am indobtod 
to tho kindness of my friend and colleague, Professor H. H. Boyeson, of Columbia 
College, and to Mr. E. H. Babbitt. 
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on issuing forth into the abode of existence, laughed aloud at the mo¬ 
ment of his birth.” 

Second, the two allusions here conuccting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldmn, and Babylon are to be added to other references which also 
connect his name with these places (e. g. consult Windischmann. Zor. 
Studien, p. 803 if.); or again they are to bo placed beside the statement 
of the Armenian Moses of Khorni, who makes Zoroaster a contempo¬ 
rary of Seminunis, and appointed by her to bo ruler of Nineveh and 
Assyria. (See Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumslcunde, 1. 082.) 

Third,‘in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of Zoro¬ 
aster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention might 
bo called to tho citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar ‘All (ca. A.D. 
882) a. v, Balaam, ' Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of tho Magiaus’ (cf. 
Gotthoil, References in the Drisler Classical Studies). 

II. Plutarch’s Artaxerxes, Ch. iii. 1-10. 

A passage in tho above designated cluiptor of Plutarch is worth con¬ 
sidering in the light of undent Persian antiquities. Tho famous biog¬ 
rapher’s life of Artaxerxes Mnemon opens with an account of this 
ruler's succession to tho tlirono of Darius in B. 0. 404, and then de¬ 
scribes some of tho priestly ceromonios that accompanied tho corona¬ 
tion. 

Shortly after tho death of Darius, tho now king wont to Paaargadro, 
aocording to Plutarch, to bo installed in tho kingly office by tho Per¬ 
sian priests. The ceremonies wero performed in tho temple of a god¬ 
dess whom ho compares with the Grecian Athena. But us most of tho 
rites wore not public, Plutarch is able to give us only tire following 
dotailB : 

Blc ro&ro M rdv re?u)l/ievov naptXMma ri)» fdv Ulav airoOloOai aro>J)V, &va?A- 
flrlv dl fyv KCpof 6 nahulf i$6pti vplv f) PaatZtvt yevMfai, teal o(>xov ira)Mrjc 
k/tfayAvra rrpfilvOov xararpayiiv xai irorfoiov Inritlv 6(vyA?.aKroc. ('Plutarchi 
Vitaeparallelae, Artaxa-xes, Ch. iii. p. 100, rocogn. Sintonis). 

This may bo rendered : ' After ontoring the temple, tho one to be con¬ 
secrated must tako off his own robo and put on that which Cyrus 
the Elder had worn before ho was king. And then, having partaken 
of a enko of figs, ho must chow some turpentine and drink somo acid¬ 
ulated milk.’ 

A comparison with one or two elements in the saorifleo of tho Aves¬ 
tan ritual may naturally bo instituted. 

First, the suggestion at once presents itself that the “ cake of figs,” 
o(jkuv ir(A66m, answers to the Avestan draonah, Mod. Pore, darun, 
which with the milk, butter, fruits, flowers, and small bit of meat, 
composes the myazda or oblation. See Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta Tra¬ 
duction, i. p. Ixvi; Spiegel, Avesta dberseizt, ii. p. xl; de Harlez, Avesta 
traduit, p. clxxviii; Haug, 1 Some Parsi Ceremonies’ in Essays on the 
Parsis, 8 ed., pp. 896, 407. 

Second, the mention of tho turpentine tree, rlp/uvOot, naturally sug¬ 
gests the peculiar tasting haoma stalks which play so important a part 
in the Avestan ritual. 
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Third, the acidulated milk, curds, or whey, may not unrea¬ 

sonably be identified with the mixture of the /taoma-juice and milk 
which was regularly used at the sacrifice: cf. Ys. x. 14 : 

Y<ise-tS bddha haoma xdiri 
gdva iristahi baJehSahi 
•• Whoso, golden Haoma, ever 
Drinkoth thee when mixed with milk.’ 

Again, Yd. xviii. 72 zaothrandm haomavaitindm gaomavaitindm . . . 
hdm-irista aitaydo urvaraydo yd mod h<i<lhtlnii?pdta • libations accom¬ 
panied by haoma- juice and meat, mixed also with the hudhdna&p&ta- 
plant (benzoin).’ Consult also the renderings of Qoldner, Studien i. 48, 
and de Harlez, Aveata Trad. pp. 280, clxvi. 

Thero is of course nothiug certain in the aliovo suggested identifica¬ 
tions, but they seem plausible; and, if wo assume that iu Plutarch’s 
description there may bo somo rominiacence of ceremonies that wore 
actually performed when the king was consecrated by the priests, those 
hints may help to throw somo light on the classical passage. 

19. On somo llittito seal cylinders; by Uov. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of Now York, N. Y. 

Two cylinders were presented for inspection bearing Hittito inscrip¬ 
tions. While many cylinders wore known that could safely bo ascribed 
to Hittito art, thoso having undoubted Hittito inscriptions hod not boon 
mot with, until these two cumo to light. Ono of them is of copper 
plated with silver, and is said to have boon brought, with a number of 
other antiquities, from Haifa in Syria. It is to the galvanic action of 
the silver on the coppor that wo aro indebted for the excellent preser¬ 
vation of the outor layer of silvor. The cylinder is made of a flat, reo- 
taugular piece of metal, bent around so ns to bring the opposite edges 
into juxtaposition, thus forming a cylinder; but these two edges are 
not soldered together. The cylinder is 21 millimeters in length by 9 
millimotors in diameter. At each end is a rope pattern, enclosed in 
border linos. On the body of the cylinder is a personage, with wlint 
appears to bo a crowded and contracted solar disk over his head. Ho 
wears a long, loose, opon robe, and holds one hand extended, and in 
the other wlint appears to he a lituus, with the lower end bent up, ns 
is common in Hittito sculpture. Facing him, but separated by two 
columns of Hittite characters, is a figure in a close cap, a short robe, 
with one hand lifted, and the other holding a mace over his shoulder, 
the top of which is a circle divided in the middle by the handle of the 
mace. Back to the latter, and with a star between them, is a person¬ 
age in a high Phrygian cap, a long robe, and with both hands extended 
in front. The toes of these figures are mostly turned up. Behind the 
principal figure surmounted by the winged disk are what appear to be 
hieroglyphs, a bird, and a triangle with a smaller one beside it; and 
behind him are two vertical lines of inscription, three characters in 
each column, unless one of them over the hand of the personage be an 
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object held in the hand. One of the characters is new, and is identical 
with the Babylonian character for Harran, and suggests the possibility 
that it may be the ideograph for that city. While it is of little use to 
try to rend the characters, yet their presence distinctly defines the 
Hittite style of a considerable family of cylinders which for other rea¬ 
sons wo have called Hittite. We havo here the rope pattern, the tall 
Phrygian cap, the turned up toes. There is a considerable body of 
hematite cylinders of about this size and type which these written 
characters help us to designate more positively aa Hittite, although it 
has often seemed doubtful whether they should not l>o called Syrian or 
Phenicinn. The shni>o and size of theso cylinders are about tho snmo 
as those of the lieointite Babylonian cylinders of about 2000 B.C.; which 
inclines one to give thorn a considerable antiquity, especially as about 
1500 B. C. a much larger cylinder came into uso, with tho advont of tho 
Kaasite dynasty, and similar largo cylinders were in uso in Assyria. 

Tho othor cylinder of which I speak is unfortunately in very poor 
condition. It is of black serpentine, and camo from tho region of 
Orfu, and is of unusual sine, being SO millimotors in length and 15 inil- 
limotors in diameter. Although considerably battorod, it is onsy to 
mnko out that thore woro on it five lines of Ilittito characters, cover¬ 
ing tho wholo surface; but no connected text can bo restored. Tho 
characters are arranged in tho way usual iu Hittito inscriptions, two 
characters often appearing ono ovor tho othor. Ono lino is wrong side 
up ns compared with tho othors. 

Although of littlo valuo us a toxt, this cylinder is of much vnluo 
Iwcauso of its relationship in shapo and matorinl with a largo class of 
theso largo, deeply cut, Boft block serpentine cylinders which I havo 
boon iu tho habit, with othors, of oalling Assyrian, but with a good 
deal of doubt whether they aro really so. Theso nro tho cylinders that 
introduce tho winged disk and tho socrod tree, elements unknown to 
early Babylonian art, and ospecinlly delight in the fight botweon Bel 
and tho dragon. It is evident that in tho time of the Assyrian empire 
tho art of the country hud somehow acquired important olementa of 
mythology not familiar to tho early Babylonian empire, and it was not 
easy to discover ovidonco whonco they camo, wuoh ns wo might cou- 
jeoturo in certain particulars. If then, as this Hittito cylindor seems 
to indicate, wo can refer theso large cylinders, so poouliar in character, 
to a Hittite region, wo aro in the lino of n connection with Egypt. Wo 
woll know how close was tho connection between tho Egyptiau and tho 
Hittito kingdoms iu tho time of tho eighteenth and nineteenth dynas¬ 
ties ; and wo may be certain that it was about this time that western 
Asia folt most markedly tho influence of Egypt, the influence previ¬ 
ously being chiefly Babylonian. I am inclined to think that the winged 
disk was brought into western Asia about tho time of Thothmes II. or 
Ramoses III., and came to represent the special god of Nahrina, by 
a sort of religious revolution which modified considerably the idea of 
the winged disk as it had been known in Egypt, and made of it the 
only supreme god, so that it was hardly to be recognized and identified 
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with its Egyptian original, when the iconoclastic heretic king Khuena- 
ten made it his sole divinity. From the Hittites and the Mesopotamian 
people the Assyrians accepted the disk and the sacred tree. This would 
not make this largo cylinder and the kindred ones of an age as old ns 
tho silvered cylinder of which I have spoken. Indeed, if, ns seems 
probable, this large type was introduced about the time of king Burna- 
burfash, then we might put these large serpontino oylinders as early os 
1800 or 1200 B.C.; and from these largo Hittite or Mesopotamian cylin¬ 
ders wore copied the lntor characteristic cylinders of tho Sorgonido 
period which wo know are Assyrian. 


20 . A royal cylindor of Burnahuriash ; by Rov. Dr. W. II. 

Ward. 

Mon ant, in his Let Pierre* Gratae*, i. 108, calls attention to two cyl¬ 
inders which bear tho nnmo of Kurlgntzu, one of tho kings of tlio Kns- 
sito dynasty of tho old Babylonian empire. They belong to a marked 
type, larger than those that preceded them, and arc characterized by 
long inscriptions of six or eight lines, generally prayers to a god, with 
or without tho name of the owner. With tho inscription tliore Jh gen¬ 
erally one human figure standing, with one hand raised, and accom¬ 
panied by symbolic cmbloms, the most characteristic of which arc tho 
Maltese cross, or labarum, and tho lozengo. Thcso are new elements 
in Babylonian art. 

. A third royal cylindor belonging to this same Kassito dynasty be¬ 
longed to mo but has now boon transferred to tho Metropolitan Museum. 
It boars tho name of Kurigalzu's fathor, Bumaburlosh, and it is dis¬ 
tinctly stated that tho owner of tho seal, a sorvnnt of Burnaburiaah, 
was himself a Kassite. This oylinder bolongs to tho same general typo 
ns those of Kurigalzu, and wo may now consider that the Kassito typo 
is pretty certainly fixed. 

This cylinder is of a stone intermediate betwoen chalcedony and sard, 
mainly bluish white, but clouded with a yellowish shade. It is 84 mil¬ 
limeters long by 15 millimeters in dinmoter, and is thus considerably 
larger than the Babylonian cylinders of 2000-2500 B. O., but of about 
tho prevailing size and shape of the best oylinders of tho period of the 
Assyrian empire, and of the second Babylonian empire, to both of 
which we may conclude that those Kassito cylinders gavo the type. 
There is a single human figure in this cylindor of Bumaburlosh, of the 
same typo as on the cylindors of Kurigalzu. The entiro remaining space 
is taken up with nine lines of inscription, which Mr. T. O. Pinches has 
kindly translated for mo in part as follows : 

1. Rimmon, supreme lord, judge, 

2. Who rains, fertility, 
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7. Son of KaSfif (i. e. the Kassite), 

8. Servant of BurnaburtaS, 

0. King of the world. 

While Rimrnon is a god widely worshipped, the last lines of the inscrip¬ 
tion are purely Kassite. Not only is the king Kassite, and the owner 
designated as a Kassite, but the name of a Kassite god enters into the 
name of its owner Uzi-3utah. The length of the inscription leaves no 
room for any symbols, but in shape, size, the style of the human figure, 
and the length of the inscription, the cylinder is characteristically 
Kassite. 

Of the two cylinders bearing tho namo of Kurigalzu, one belonged 
to his son, and one to Duriulmas, tho son of his servant. Yet another 
is figured in DeClercq'a Collection, No. 257, of tho same typo, and be¬ 
longed to Iriba-Bin, son of Durulmas, probably tho same ns tho owner 
of tho previous seal. Hero wo have the Kassite typo fixed by a series 
of four cylinders, ono of Burnaburtash, father of Kurigalzu, one of 
Kurigalzu’s son, one of Kurigalzu’s servant’s son Duriulmas, and ono 
of the son of Duriulmas, or Durulmas, thus giving us four generations. 
From one or more of these four cylinders wegot tho cross and tho lozengo, 
and a bird like a dovo or raven. A dozen other cylinders of this type 
could bo montioned, of which not loss than half n dozen belong to tho 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A very interesting cylinder, now in tho Metropolitan Museum, and 
figured by General di Cesnolu, Cyprus, pi. xxxi. fig. 8, is of this same 
typo. It is of tho usual size and has eight lines of inscription, and tho 
usual standing figure, abovo which, separated by a lino, are two 
winged sphinxes face to faco. This is a now and surprising emblem, 
and it is not strange that it has led M. Monont to decide that this cylin¬ 
der must havo boon mado as lato as the time of tho second Babylonian 
ompiro, under an archaizing influence, In imitation of the older cylin¬ 
ders. But it is not clear that such a cylinder, found in Cyprus, may 
not have been mode thoro in the time of tho Knssito dynasty, which 
was a vory powerful ono, and which must have oxtcnded its influence 
ovor the Syrian coast, and probably over Cyprus. In this case a 
Babylonian officer living in Cyprus might very well have had a seal 
mado after tho general style of his country, but the sphinxes would 
havo been copied from tho familiar Egyptian art which had spread all 
along the ooast. Indeed, precisely this design of two sphinxes facing 
each other, is what we find in Phenician or Hittite cylinders, which 
probably go back earlier than this date. Tho two sphinxes have just tho 
same relation to the figure under them as the two birds have in ono of 
the Kassite cylinders. There would therefore be no reason for believ¬ 
ing this to bo a bit of archaizing work of the age of Nabonidus, woro 
it not that it is mado of a blue chalcedony, which, so far as we know, 
came into use even later than Nabonidus; and that the ends are con¬ 
vex, another sign of later execution. 
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21. On the classification of oriental cylinders ; by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Ward. 

In this paper an attempt was made to classify the known cylinders 
according to their national origin and age, separating the different 
designs, and suggesting a flexible method of enumerating them in a 
Museum. 

22. On the physiological correlations of certain linguistic 
radicals; by Professor D. G. Brinton, of the Univorsity of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Of this paper a very brief abstract is as follows. The purpose of the 
paper-is chiefly practical—to diRHiiade from the use, ns signs of relation¬ 
ship botweon languages, of radicals between which and certain physi¬ 
ological processes correlations oxist, in virtuo of which a class of ar¬ 
ticulate Bounds nro strongly prompted by a class of functions. Imita¬ 
tive or onomatopoetic words are not hero meant; such are the result, 
not of physiological correlation, but of conscious mimicry. Thoy are 
words to which their signification is imparted by certain physiological 
processes, common to the race everywhere, and loading to the creation 
of the sumo signs with tho samo moaning in totally sundered linguistic 
stocks. These signs I would call " physonyms,” and tho process of 
their formation " physonymous." 

One of tho host known and simplest examples is that of tho wide¬ 
spread designation of " mother ” by such words as mama, nutia, ana ; 
und of " father " by such as ]>apa, baba, tata. Its true explanation 
has boon found to bo that, in the infant's first attempt to utter articu¬ 
late sounds, tho consonants m, p, and t docidodly preponderate; and the 
natural vowel, a, associated with those, yields tho child’s first syllables. 
It repents such sounds as tna-ma-m/t or pa-pa-pa, without attaching 
any meaning to thorn ; tho parents apply these sounds to themselves, 
and thus import to thorn their signification. 

More curious and far-reaching is tho correlation botweon tho post- 
lingnals (fe and g) nnd words of dirootion and indication, us pointed out 
also by Winkler. His position could easily bo strengthened by numer¬ 
ous further examples. K is at tho basis of many roots that are local 
exponents ; with o, u, and a, it is tho characteristic olomont in demon¬ 
stratives in all Dravidian, Malayan, Melanesian, and Polynesian 
tongues, in most Australian, and in many Ural-Altaic nnd American 
idioms. But tho pre-linguals, t nnd d, very raroly in primitive tongues 
aro main signiflere of indication from and toward. 

Yot more remarkable are the contrary correlations of tho nasals, n 
and m; they denote a condition of rest, repose, and iuward connection. 
Tho contrast of the two classes appears especially in the personal pro¬ 
nouns. In very many diverse languages, n and to are associated with 
the first person ; k, t, and d with tho second; almost never the con¬ 
trary. Thus, to and n appear in the first person in all Indo-European 
tongues, all Ural-Altaic, over twenty African, and I should say more 
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than half the American; further, in the Hamitic and Semitic groups, 
and in Australian and Dravidian. And with similar frequency are k, 
t, and d found in the second person. 

In various groups of unrelated languages, s is essentially demonstra¬ 
tive and locative; this is explained by its alternation with k and g. 

In some American tongues wo find significant phonetic elements- 
that is, certain simple sounds always attached to certain classes of per¬ 
ceptions (see my Essays of an Americanist, p. 394). 

We are driven to assume for these identities a correlation with phys¬ 
iological function, though we have not yet the material for its defini¬ 
tion. What we need for the proper solution of the problem is an ex¬ 
haustive collation of these physonymous radicals from all the lan¬ 
guages of the world, an arrangement of them into classes, and then a 
study of the relations which each class hoars to the physiological reac¬ 
tions of the sounds to which it corresponds. 


23. On Homo causes of the Chinese anti-foreign riots of 1802- 
93; by ltov. Dr. J. T. Gvaccy, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Gracey presented to the Library of tlio Society a copy of a 
Chinese book entitled Causes of the riots etc., containing reproduc¬ 
tions (reduced in size) of some of the anti-foreign placards which are 
pasted on walls and otherwise published or circulated in China, and 
which can bo found on salo at tho Government book-stalls all over the 
country. 

The superstitious prejudices of the people ronder them an easy prey 
to designing loadors. The people in general arc of a sufficiently literary 
turn to bo open to literary influences. Tho literati themselves are the 
ruling class. In tho course of centuries, they have become dema¬ 
gogues adopt In inflaming tho passions and directing tho actions of tho 
pcoplo by means of tho printed sheet. The Honan province is a power¬ 
ful center for these evil forces and for their administration. From 
that center, what wo might call a “tract operation” is conducted, 
which circulates books, placards, etc. gratuitously, and which can at 
any time produco simultaneous inspiration ovor all tho Yangtse valloy 
and widely ovor Chino besides. 

Tho volumo is in itself an interesting specimen of tho native art. It 
gives on the one page the placards, and on the opposite page descrip¬ 
tive letter-press in English, explaining the pictures, interpreting the 
legends inscribed on tlio various figures therein, and translating tho 
other Chinese matter which tho placards contain. All is thus rendered 
quite intelligible, and is a drastic exhibition of unprincipled scurrility 
and of a mendaciousness which is to us incredible. The pictures aro 
rude, brightly colored, and often obscene ; but their obscenity is of a 
kind calculated to arouse in the native the passion of hatred rather 
than lust, and to occasion in us feelings of simple disgust aud indigna¬ 
tion. Jesus is called the “Hog ancestor” and is pictured as a hog. 
Christianity is called tho “ Foreign devil religion” and the “ Heavenly 
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Hog religion." Tlio missionaries arc represented as grossly licentious; 
and are accused of kidnapping tho Chinese children, ostensibly to put 
them into the Christian schools, but in reality in order that the foreign¬ 
ers may pluck out the children's eyes and hearts wherewith to con¬ 
coct chemicals for making silver and gold. And so forth. 

The introduction to the book gives a good explanation of the book 
itself and of its relation to national jiolitical movements. Closely 
allied therewith are a couple of matters upon which Dr. Gracey adds a 
few words. 

1. Tho pensioned army. This is a deep and ponotrating cause of 
ready disturbance and is a constant menace. Tho million or so of men 
who were pensioned at tho close of the war of the Taiping rebellion 
were practically pauperized and supported in idleness. They becamo 
restless, and wandered over tho country, lawless and violent. The 
opium don becamo tho unit of their organized operations. Substitute* 
have l>eon hypothecated on tho death of tho pensioners, and tho govern¬ 
ment so corrupted that no administration has dared to arrest tho out¬ 
flow from tho national exchequer to this idle, vicious, and turbulent 
organization. 

2. Tho secret societies. One of those is tho Kolao Hui, a military 
organization,—originally a bouovolent ono. It is recruited very exten¬ 
sively from among tho soldiers of tho war of tho Taiping robollion. In 
that army wero a groat many men from Honan, known ns the Honan 
Bravos. These men have boon the important clement in tho organized 
conspiracy against foreigners, which domestically includes tho reign¬ 
ing dynasty, who are opposed and hated ns foreigners, being Tartar. 
Tho Government army is hopoycombod with members of the secret 
society antagonistic to foreigners of all kinds. Tho Government may 
not know whothor it can depend on tho army In an emergency or not. 


24. An incident in tho life of tho illustiuous Obineso Buddhist 
monk, Fil-hicn; by Professor C. R. Lawman, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, Mas9. 

That Ancient India has no history is ono of tho most important 
general facts in tho history of India, and ono of those having tho 
deepest significance. It means that the religious belief of the Hindu 
of antiquity—be lie Pantheist, Buddhist, or wlmt not—is so tinged 
with pessimism that the oxamples of public spirit and of faith in high 
endeavor which culminate, after generations, in a CJavour, a Bismarck, 
or a Lincoln, are almost grotesquely inconceivable. To comprehoud 
fully tho reasons why Ancient India is so barren of great personalities 
and of the noble records that should enshrine ihom for tho memory of 
mankind-this is a first great step in the understanding of Hindu 
character. 

And yet, as nineteenth century student* of Indie antiquity, wc can¬ 
not help wishing that there wero something in it a little more personal 
and tangible. It is indeed hard to •• draw nigh ” to the pale gods of 
the Rig-Veda; and as for Brahma, his very essence precludes it, If wo 
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can never become intimate with any ancient Hindus themselves, wo 
should like at least to know some men who have known them well. 
And wo want something that was intentionally written for u record. 
All the more welcome, therefore, are the books, albeit written by 
foreigners, which were really meant for records, to wit: first, tho 
Greek and Latin accounts which rest on the observations of tho 
generals and followers of Alexander the Great, and on the information 
that flowed later to the great mart of Alexandria in tho Nile Dolta; 
socond, tho records of tho Buddhist pilgrims from China; and third, 
those of tho learned Chorasmian, Albiruni. To tost the statements of 
thoso foreign records on the touchstone of native ovidonco and of 
recent archxoologlcal discovery has boon ono of the most fascinating 
and rewarding tasks of Indology of the last few years. 

Of all tho eminent ancient foreign visitors to India, the Chinese 
pilgrims seem to mo to have tho most peculiar claim to our sympathy 
and admiration. Tho Greeks came for gain and conquest. Not ho tho 
bold yet gentle followers of tho great mid gentle Buddha. Perhaps it 
will not tax your imtionco too sovoroly, if I road you a few verses 
which woro inapired by this feeling, and were written ns a college 
oxorciso in English by ono of my Pftli-studonts at Harvard University, 
Mr. Murray A. Potter, of San Francisco. 

THK CHINKSB BUDDHIST PILGRIMS. 

Across tho Gobi’s plains of burning wind 
Tlioy crept unmlndflil of tho stilling air. 

Until at luugth thoy saw tho tomplos Diir 
Ami thronging marts ofstntoly Soumrcaiitl. 

Not there thoy stopiodj but on their liUlo band 
Pursued its way o'er wlnd-swopt luuweB bare 
And Pamir's icy heights; tholr only core, 

To reach at but tho long-sought promiaod land. 

And now bonouth tho sacred lk)-trec's shade, 

By IVugmnl winds of Magadhn caressed, 

Tlioy humbly bowod thomsolvos, and ovor prayed 
That, like tlioir uoblo toachor, Buddha biassed, 

When death their bodies to oblivion laid, 

Thoy too might gain Nirvana's endless rest. 

Before the close of tho century that saw the lifo and works of Jesus, 
tho importation of Buddhist books into China had already begun. 
Some of tho converts were moved to undergo tho great perils of a pil¬ 
grimage to India, in ordor to see tho places sacred in Buddhist story, 
and especially the Bo-tree in Magadha. Of these pilgrims, the first to 
leave a record now accessible to us was FA-hien. He started in the 
year 899 A. D. from Chang'an for India to procure complete copies 
of the Vinaya-pitaka, and after an absence of fourteen years returned 
to Nan-kin, translated some of the books, aud wrote the account of his 
travels. 
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These travels have been translated from Chinese into English by 
Professor Leggo of Oxford (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886); and to 
them ho has prefixed a brief introduction, with details of the author’s 
life culled from a Chinese work named Memoirs of eminent monks, 
compiled in 519 A. D. Some of these I quote:— 

His surname, they toll us, was Kung, and ho was a native of 
Wft-yang in P’ing-yang, which is still the name of a largo dopartmont 
in Shan-hsL lie had three brothers oldor than himself: but, when 
they all died before shedding their first teeth, his father devoted him 
to the service of tlio Buddhist society, and had him ontored as n 
Qr/lmancrn ('novico’), still keeping him at homo in tlio family. The 
little follow foil dangorously ill, and the father sent him to the monas¬ 
tery, where ho soon got well, and refused to return to his parents. 

When he was ton years old, his father died; and an undo, consider¬ 
ing the widowed solitariness and helplessness of the mother, urged him 
to ronounco the mouastio life, and return to her; hut the hoy ropliod: 

I did not quit the fuinily in compliance with my father's wishes, but 
liecnuso I wished to bo far from the dust and vulgar ways of lifo. This 
is why 1 chose monkhood." The uncle approved of his words, and 
gave over urging him. Whon his mothor also diod, it appeared how 
great hod been the affection for her of his lino nature; but after her 
burial ho returned to the monastery. 

On one occasion, ho was outting rice with a scoroor two of his fellow 
disciples, whon somo hungry thiovos came upon them to take away 
their grain by foroo. Tho other grftmapora's all fiod, but our young 
hero stood his ground, and said to tho thieves, « If you uniHt havo tho 
grain, take what you ploaso. But, sirs, it was your forraor nugloct of 
charity that brought you to your prosont state of destitution; and now, 
again, you wish to rob others.* I am afraid that in tho coming ages you 
will have still greater jioverty and distress; I am sorry for you before¬ 
hand." With these words ho followed his companions to tho monas¬ 
tery, while tho thieves loft the grain and wont away, all tho monks, of 
whom there were several hundred, doing homage to his conduct and 
courage. So far Professor Loggo's introduction. 

Now there are several considerations which movo mo to give full 
credence to this little incidont: first, the character of the ominont monk 
of whom it is related; second, tho general nature of tho tradition by 
which it is handed down to us; and third, the intrinsic genuineness and 
correctness of tho Buddhist doctriuo which Fil-hion propounds to tho 
thieves. When tested ou the touchstone of the Buddhist Sutta-pUaka, 
this correctness is so striking that I am tempted to point out the pre¬ 
cise book and chapter which may have suggested to FA-hien his ready, 
appropriate, and courageous words. 


•Precisely so tho Bodhisat, for example, Jatuku, vol i., p. 133 M : especially, 
id&ni puna pi pfipam eva harori. 
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It ia found in one of the Five Nikiiyas, the Aiiguttara (iv. 197). and 
narrates how Mallika, the queen of Kosala, wan rich, and high in tho 
social scale, but yet of a very ugly face and bad figure. She approaches 
the Buddha to inquire the reason of her unhappy fute. She puts her 
quo9tion in characteristically Buddhist fashion: namely, in a kind of 
tabular form. She makes four combinations of tho two matters of 
most import to many women, and asks: 

1. Why is a woman bora ugly and poor? 

2 . “ « " rich? 

3. " M bcnuUAil and jioor ? 


4. 


rich ? 


Tho passago has been translated for the third volume of the Harvard 
Oriental Sories by Mr. H. C. Warren. From his voihIoii I read some 



11 • Reverend Sir. what is tho reason, and what is the cuuho, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and indigent, 
poor, needy, and low in tho social scalo ? 

“ ‘Rovoreud Sir, what is tho reason, and what is tho cause, whon a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and rich, 
wealthy, oflluont, and high in tho social scale? 

" ‘Roverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is tho cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possessed of surpassing 
loveliness, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in tiio social scalo? 

" ‘ Reverend Sir, what is tho reason, and what is the cause, when a 

























Jtaupt, Postscript. Cxxxlx 



It is hardly to be doubted that FA-hien was well read in the Buddhist 
scriptures; and it is fairly presumable that ho knew this very story. 
Nevertheless, there is a long way between proving that a thing may be 
and that it must be. Indeed, there are passages in Sanskrit which 
may bo held to contain the key-note of tho monk’s warning. Thus, in 
Qilrngadhura’s Paddhati ,* no. 274, page 48, ed. Peterson, wo read: 

bodhayanti na yCicante bhikfdcdrilgrlie-grhe: 
diyatftih dlyntfiih nityam adAtufy phalanx idryam. 

From limiso to houso for alms tlioy go. 

Thoy log not. No I they simply warn: 

An if thou givost not to mo, 

My lot of beggar Ihlno shall bo. 

The indication of a not improbable source is tho only point of my 
paper; and evon that is not certain. But I hopo I may not have askod 
your attention in vain.f 


Postscript, dated Juno 1, 1894, to Prof. Haupt’s articlo on the 
Flood-tablet, above p. cv. 

I find that Prof. Sayco in his now book The “ Higher Criticism " and 
the Verdict of the Monuments (London, 1894), p. 110, has adopted Prof. 
Jenson’s translation, ‘what I have borno, whero is it?’ Prof. Sayco 1ms 
also rotainod tho erronoous translation of ktma iXri milxunxt usallu, 
• liko the trunks of trees did tho bodies float.’ Ho also reads Adra-kha- 
sis, with d, instead of Atra-khasis, explaining tho namo to moon ' tho 
roverently intelligent’ (1. o. p. 100). Lino 164 (cf. NE. 141, n. 12) is 
translated, ‘ the groat goddoss lifted up the mighty bow which Anu 
hod mado;' ctcziz, lino 172, ‘stood still’ (of. Delitrach's Wiirterbucti, 
200); lino 178, * who excopt Ea can doviso a speech ? 

To tho foot-noto (p. civ) concerning Peiser’s Babylonian map, add the 
reference: cf. also Alfred Joromios, Izdvbar-tiimrod (Leipzig, 1891), p. 
87, note. 


* Cf. BOhtllngk, Induchc S]iruche, 1 ' no. 4489. 

f Professor Lcggo, on pago 69, note, observes in passing: "1 am surprised it 
does not end with tho statement that she [mother Vais'aklm] is to become a 
Buddha." Some readers may bo interested to know that it is a condition, sine qua 
non, for becoming a Buddha that the creature in question should bo a human 
being and of the male sox. Ilthi-bhavam na gaehanti, ‘ the Buddhas are never 
of the fomalo sex,’ says tho Introduction to tho Jataka, i. 45*. 
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Other papers were presented, as follows : 

25. On Ibrahim of Mosul, a study in Arabic literary tradition ; 
by Dr. F. D. Chester, of Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass. 
To be published in the Journal, xvi. 261 ff. 

26. On the Arval-song, an Aryan document; by Dr. E. W. 
Fay, of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 

27. Studies in agglutination; by Dr. Fay. To be published in 
the American Journal of Philology , vol. xv. 

28. Influence of the Christian orient and of Byzantine civili¬ 
zation on Italy during the early middlo age ; by Professor A. L. 
Fjothinghnm, Jr., of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, 

29. On tho KitAb al-Matr of Al-Anzflrl; by Professor R. Gott- 
heil, of Columbia Collego, New York, N. Y. To bo published 
in tho Journal. 

30. On numerical formula) in the Veda and their bearing on 
Vcdic criticism ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. To bo published in tho Journal, xvi. 
276 ff. 

31. On the rccontly discovered tablet of Raman-nirari ; by 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
To bo published in tho Journal. 

32. On contact between tho eastern coast of Asia and the 
western coast of America in pre-historio times; by Rev. S. D. 
Puofc, of Good Hope, Illinois. 

33. Notes on I) it aUpersischcn Keilinschriften of Weiashnoh 
and Bang; by Professor II. C. Tolraan, of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 0. Published in pampldot form, 
ns a supplement to his Old Persian Inscriptions. 


Inscriptions 

34. On foreign words in tho Koran ; by Professor C. H. Toy, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

86. On some points of Arabio Syntax ; by Mr. W. Scott 
Watson, of Toworhill, N. J. 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 

December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1894. 


Thk mooting of tho Araerioan Oriental Sooioty in Philadelphia, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 20, 1804, 
was held in accordance with a vote passed at the annual meeting 
in Now York, March 20-81, 1894, which provided that a joint 
meeting should bo held with various other associations. The 
committee to whom the arrangements for tho joint meeting 
were entrusted having conferred with similar committees repre¬ 
senting tho other associations which intended to participate in 
tho mooting, it was decided that such joint mooting should be 
made commemorative of tho services of tho late Profossor Wil¬ 
liam Dwight Whitnoy, who had passed away on June 7, 1804. 

Tho following organizations took part in tho joint mooting : 

American Oriental Society, 

American Philological Association, 

Modern Language Association of America, 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

• Amerioan Dialect Society, 

Spelling Reform Association, 

Archeological Institute of America. 

These societies held three joint sessions. 

On Thursday, December 27, at 12 m., the societies having 
assembled in tho largo ball of the library of tho Univorsity or 
Pennsylvania, addresses were made by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting 
Provost of the University, by Professor A. Marshall Elliott of 
the Johns Hopkins University, President of the Modern Lan- 

n Association and presiding officer of the session, and by 
orace Howard Furness of Philadelphia. 
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At the close of the opening joint session the Local Committee 
announced the places of meeting of the various societies; a 
luncheon to be served to all members by the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania ; a dinner at six o’clock r. xt., at one dollar per person, 
in the Bullitt Building, to which all were invited ; a reception by 
the Provost and Trustees in the Library Building of the Univer¬ 
sity from eight to eleven o’clock p. m.; an invitation to attend the 
monthly reception of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from 
eight to eleven o’clock r. m.; and for Friday, December 28, an 
invitation to the gentlemen to attend a reception of the Penn 
Club from half-past nine to half-past eleven i\ u. 

The second joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28 , at 1.0 a. m., and was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 

The third joint session was held in the same place on Friday. 
December 28 , at 8 r. m. It was a Memorial Meeting in honor ot 
William Dwight Whitney. 

The programmes of the joint sessions, and of the separate 
meetings of the societies other than the American Oriental 
Sooioty, will bo found below. The papers commemorative of 
Professor Whitney will bo published in a separato volume. 

Three separate sessions were hold by the American Oriental 
Society : on Thursday, December 27, at 3.00 p. M.; on Friday, 
December 28, at 2.30 p. m. ; and on Saturday, December 20, at 
10 a. m. It has boon found impossible, owing to the fact that so 
many membors of this Society are also members of other philo¬ 
logical associations and attended tho other separate sessions, to 
prepare a complete list of those present at our separato sessions. 
A partial list follows : 


Adlor, Gyrus 

Gilbert, H. L. 

Lnwlor, T. B. 

Steele, J. D. 

Barton, O. A. 

Gilman, D. 0. 

Lovias. 0. 

Stratton, A. W. 

Bntlcu, L. W. 

Gottlioll, R. J. H. 

Lyman, B. S. 

Taylor, 0. M. 

Blnnoy, John 

Grape, J. 

Lyon, D. G. 

Taylor, J. P. 

BloomOold, M. 

Hall, I. H. 

Macdonald, D. B. 

Tylor, 0. M. 

Briggs, C. A. 

Harris, J. R. 

Mead, 0. M. 

Van Name, A. 

Buck, C. D. 

Harper, R. F. 

More, P. E. 

Ward, W. H. 

Culin, S. 

Haupt, P. 

Myor, Isaac 

Webb, E. 

Doiunrd, R. 

Hazard, W. H. 

Oertel, H. 

Wheeler, B. I. 

Knston, M. W. 

Hilpreobt, H. V. 

Olcott, G. N. 

White, J. W. 

El well, L. H. 

Hopkins, E. W. 

Paton, L. B. 

Williams, T. 

Fay, E. W. 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Perry, K. D. 

Wright, T.F. 164] 

Ferguson, 11. 

Jestrow, M., Jr. 

Ramsay, F. P. 


Frothingham, A. L., Jr. 

Lanmon, 0. R. 

Schmidt, Nathoniol 


The minutes of the last meeting, at New York, were read by 
the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, 
and accepted bv the Society. 

Reports of officers being now in order, tho Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary, Professor Perry, of Columbia College, presented some of 
the correspondence of the year. 




Directors' Report. 


cxliii 


Professor E. E. Salisbury had written to thank the Society for the 
vote passed at its last meeting congratulating him on the near approach * 
of his eightieth birthday. 

Mr. W. E. Coleman had written in reference to the Geographical Con¬ 
gress, which was held in San Francisco on May 4, 3894, at which ho 
was present as the representative of this Society. Mr. Coleman read at 
the Congress a paper on “Oriental Societies and Geographical Re¬ 
search,” and ho states that this paper is to be printed in one of the bul¬ 
letins of the Congress. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a copy of the lottor which ho had 
sent to the International Congress of Orientalists, held at Geneva, Sep¬ 
tember 8-12,1804, inviting that body to moot in this couutry in 1897. 

He also read a lotter from Prof. A. H. Edgron of the Univorsity of 
Nebraska, stating that ho had inscribed to Prof. Whitney's memory his 
translation of Shakuntala, an advance copy of which he presents to the 
Society. 

He also read a lotter from the Honorary Philological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stating that ho sends 20 copies of a fly-leaf 
exhibiting the system of transliteration which will in future bo adhered 
to by tho Asiatio Sooiety of Bengal for all its publications. 

Reports on the Geneva Congress of Orientalists being oalled 
for, Professors R. J. II. Gotthcil and A. V. W. Jackson 
responded. Tho former slated that a provisional report was made 
at tho Congress of Edward Glaser’s most recent journey of dis¬ 
covery. Glaser brought home some 000 Sabroan inscriptions and 
a collection of raro Arabic MSS. Tho American delegates pre¬ 
sented tho invitation extended by tho American Oriental Sooioty, 
but the Congress finally ohoso Paris for tho next place of meeting. 
Professor Jackson stated that Professors Aseoli and Weber paid 
fitting tributes to tho memory of Professor Whitney. 

No reports wore presented by tho Treasurer, tho Librarian, or 
the Committee of Publication, such being due only at the annual 
meeting in Easter Wock. 

Tho Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Perry, as 
follows : 

1. That they rocommonded for eloction to Corporate Membership the 
following persons: 

ProfessorL. W. Batten, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr. Samuel N. Dcinard, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. J. A. Kohut, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor W. Max Mhller, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Mr. M. Victor Staley. New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Charles Mellen Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Albrecht Wirtb, Chicago, Ill. [11] 
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2. That they recommended that the noxt annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on Thursday, April 18, 1805. and the following day, tho 
Committee of Arrangements to consist of Messrs. Van Name, Salisbury, 
Oertel, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

8. That they recommended that the report of deceased members be 
postponed until the April meeting. 

4. That they recommendod that the noxt issue of Proceedings shall 
follow tho April meeting. 

5. That the vacancy in tho Publication Committee caused by tho 
death of Professor Whitney had been filled by tho appointment thereto 
of the Corresponding Secretary. 

Ballot being had, tho persons recommended for clcotion to 
membership were declared formally elected; and tho other recom¬ 
mendations contained in tho above report wore unanimously 
adopted by tho Socioty. 

On motion it was resolved that the minute passed at the last 
meeting in regard to tho long and faithful services of Professor 
Lanman ns Corresponding Secretary should he printed in the 
noxt issue of the Proceedings. 

The minute is ns follows : 

Voted That the American Oriental Society has hoard with great 
regret that Professor Lanman feels himself obliged to doclino re-election 
as Corresponding Secretary of this Socioty. With singular devotion 
and great faithfulness ho has performed tho difficult and engrossing 
duties of this office for the past ten years. During these years tho con¬ 
duct of the work of the Socioty lias boon committed especially to his 
bands, and to Ids indefatigable efficiency its success has been to a very 
great extent due. Tho Socioty hereby expresses its hearty thanks to 
him for his faithful and self-sacrificing services, and gratefully recog¬ 
nizes his worthy succession to tho two distinguished scholars who pro- 
coded him in this office. 

Tho Sooicty passed a vote of thanks to tho University of Penn¬ 
sylvania for their hospitality, and to tho Local Committee for 
their efficient services, which had added bo greatly to the onjoy- 
•ment of the members in attendance. 

This voto was in the nature of an affirmation of tho vote of 
thanks passed at the joint session of Friday, December 28 , which 
was as follows : 

Tho several Societies here assembled in the Congress of American 
Philologists, viz.: 

The American Oriental Society, 

Tiie American Philological Association, 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

The Modern Language Association of America, 

The American Dialect Society, 

The Spelllno Reform Association, and 
The Archeological Institute of America, 





The following communications wore presented 



1. Notes on Dynus, Visnu, Varuna, and Iiudrn, bv Professor 
E. W. Hopkins, of JJryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

Thuso notes wo intonded to prosont os the dotailed verification of cer¬ 
tain views sot forth in moro popular form in a volume (now in pros*) 
on Indio religions. The nppearnneo of Oldenborg’s Religion dea Veda 
after wo lmd sent tho titlo of this paper to the committco lias lod us to 
modify the form in which tho notes were first drawn up, and to extend 
tho field which thoy cover to a rovlow of tho principles involved in 
interpretation. 

First, as to Dyfius, we will simply stato tho grounds on which wo hnvo 
claimed that Dyfius was never a supremo god of tho Aryans. The 
various Aryan fnmilies have each thoir own chief god, and thoro is no 
supremo Dyfius or etymologically equivalent supromc form iu Toutonlo* 
or Slavic mythology. In RomotheroisaMars-pitoras wollasn Ju-plter. 
Iu India itself pita is said of Dyfius no more than of othor gods. More¬ 
over, tho instances where Dyfius is called fathor make it evident that 
ho is not regarded ns a Supremo Father but ns father paived .with 
Mother Earth. Now there is no advancod Earth-cult in the Rig-Vcdn. 
At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother as a matter of course; 
but no worship of Earth as a great divinity over the gods is found. 
This is just the position taken by Dyfius. He is, as tho visible sky, nQt 
the Father, but one of many ‘ father’-gods. That he fathers gods 
means nothing in the hyperbolic phraseology of the Rig-Veda. The 
Dawn and Agvins are his sons; but dawn may bo sired of sky without 
much praise.f Indra destroys Dyfius in v. 54. 2-4, though the latter 
is called his father, iv. 17. 4.J In invocations Dyaus is grouped as one 

• Compare Bremer, I. F., in. 301. 


«; f So x. 46. 8, sky begets tiro. 


X In x. 173. 6 Indra carrios Dyfius as an ornamont. 
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of many gods (i. 129. 8; 136. 6; iii. 51. 5; 54. 2; v. 46. 8; x. 63. 10, 
etc.),* * * § or more often as one of the pair ‘sky and earth' (iv. 51. 11 ; v. 
59. 1; vi. 70. 5-6 ; x. 10. 5; 86. 2; 50. 7-10), ‘father and mother.’ But 
the natural sex of Dyflus as an impregnating hull (Dydur v. 36. 5) 
is not so strong but that heaven and earth are regarded also as two 
sisters (i. 185. 5; iii. 54. 10).} Dyflus in v. 47. 7 is mere place, the high 
seat, and so in oilier passages (iii. 6. 8 ; x. 8. 11). Dy&us, it is true, is 
called the great father, v. 71. 5 (‘ Fire brought groat father Dyilus and 
rain,' rasa), just as it is said that ‘great Dyflus' is the norm of India's 
strength (v. 57. 5. ‘Dyilus Asura and earth’ both bow to Indrn, v. 181. 
1). But how few and unimportant} are the cases whore Dyflus is father 
can bo estimated only when one considers how largo is the work in 
which the few cases occur, and how many othor gods aro also called 
•father’: 

‘ Father Dyflus be sweetness to us,’ i. 90. 7. 

‘ Dyilus is my father, my mother is the Earth,’ i. 164. 88. 

•Dyflus is your father, Earth is your mothor,’ i. 191. 6. 

‘Dyflus and Earth, father and mother,’ v. 48. 2. 

‘Fnthor Dyflus, mothor Earth, brother Fire, vi. 51. 5. 

* Wind, Earth, and father Dyflus grant us place,’ i. 80. 4. 

•Futhor Dyflus give us treasure,’ iv. 1. 10. 

Often it is only in connection with nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyflus 
is lauded (vil. 7. 5; x. 8. 11; 88. 2, 8). 

That to bo father oven of the gods is not to bo a Supreme Father-God 
is evident from i. 60. 2: blitivo devAndm pitA putrdli sdn, * being the 
sou thou bccamost the fathor of the gods,’ said of Agni. Othor pas¬ 
sages which show how lightly 4 father’ is usctl aro ns follows: 

‘(Agni) is our un-aging fathor,’ v. 4. 2. 

* Thou, O Agni, art our Prometheus, our father,’ I. 81. 10.§ 

‘ Thou, O Indra, art our Prometheus, and liko a father,’ vii. 29. 4. 

So Bfhaspati is father; and Tva$(ar is father ; and Wind is fathor ; 
and Voruya is fnthor; and Yama is father; and Soma is father; and 
Agni is father again in two or throo passages ; and Indra in nnothor is 
father and mother l>oth.| 

They that claim an orginal supreme Aryan Father Sky must point to 
him on early Aryan soil or in India. They cannot do this in either case. 

* iv. 67. 8; l. 94 16 (lx. 08. 68); iii. 64. 19 (‘May sky, earth, waters, air, sun, 
stars, hear us’); vii. 34. 23 (‘sky, earth, txoos, and plants,’ invoked for woalth); 
v. 41. 1, etc. 

f Dyftus and Earth both ‘wot tho sacrifice,’ and give food in i. 22. 13. Dyftus 
bellows (thunders) only in i. 31. 4 (verse 10 as ‘ fathor ’); v. 68. 6; vi. 72. 3. The 
Maruts pour out ‘the pail of Dyftus 1 in v. 69. 8. 

$ Scarce a touch of moral greatness exists in Dyftus. In iv. 3. 6 ho is grouped 
with Yarupa as a sin-regarding god, but the exception is marked. 

§ Prometheus, Prdmatis. In the two versos preceding, 1 Dyftus and Earth ’ aro 
the parents of Agni himself. 

| i. 31. 10; ii. 6. 1; viii. 98=87. 11. For tho other cases see the Lexicon. 
Wind in x. 186. 2 is both father and brother. 





Tt: 
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There is then no evidence whatever that Dyfius in theRig-Vedais a deca¬ 
dent Supreme. The testimony shows that while the Slav raised Bhaga, 
and the Teuton raised Wotan-Odin, the Greek raised Zeus out of a group 
of gods to be chief. To the Hindu Dy&us was never supreme, but only 
one of many ‘ protectors’ (pitaras, fathers); whoso ' fatherhood’ is not 
more pronounced than is that of other gods. If Zeus-Jupiter is supreme 
in tho Graaco-Italic combination, this proves nothing for the Aryans in 
general. It is parallel to a supremo Slavic deity with Iranian and 
Indie representations who are not supremo, even as Dyfius is not 
supremo. 

Vigpu: Oldenberg claims that Vi? flu's strides are atmospheric ; that 
tho god is a space-god. But Viflflu has not been regarded as a sun-god 
through predeliction for sun-gods, but bocause what little is said of 
him answors only to that conception. It is tho rulo in tho Rig-Veda 
that the spirits of tho deported live in the top of the sky, and Vi?flu is 
tho first god to represent (what ho continues to represent through later 
ages) tho sun-homo of souls.* Earth-souls, star-souls, moon-souls, plant- 
souls, these aro oddities, rarities in tho Rlg-Voda. Tho sun-soul is, as 
it is later, tho norm. Vippu is tho Herdsman, like Hollos, and in tho 
Rig-Voda. like Sftryaand like Firo, ' tho undocoivod Herdsman ’: uftfiur 
gopA dddbhyna, i. 23. 18; (af/nir) ddabdho gopAa, vi. 7. 7; (sAryo) jdgato 
gopAs, vii. 60. 2. In ii. 1. 8 • Vi?flu of tho wide stops ’ and Firo are ono. 
The fastening of tho world is nscril>cd in tho first two passngos to tho 
Universal Agni and to Vifliju in almost tho same words. In i. 165 his 
highest step is most cloarly in tho sky. In i. 154, tho ' highest pada ' of 
Vtyflu can scarcely bo other than tho highest place in tho top of the 
sky.f 

Oldenberg, chiefly on tho strength of tho ono vorso i. 154. 4, where 
Vijiju holds tho three-fold world, is quite confident that this god is a 
space-god (p. 189). It is evident that this theory is built upon tho 
ritualistic conception of Viflflu, rather than on that of tho Rig-Veda. 
For vi-kram can scarcely mean anything olso than step widely out; 


•l. 154. 1, 6. 

t Although Vis flu's name oocurs about forty timos in tho family books, os a 
general thing ho is lauded only In hymns to Indra, whoso friondly subordinate he 
is (iv. 18. 11; viil. 100=89. 12). He appears inconspicuously in connection with 
the Morula in v. 87; li. 84 (v. 3. 3, interpolated): vili. 20 and 4»; and is named 
in hymns to Indra in 11. 22; vi. 17, 20, 21; viil. 3, 9, 12, 16, 66; otherwise only 
in a list of gods vii. 44 (as in lists of All-gods, ili. 54, 56; v. 46, 49. 60; vi. 48, 49, 
60; vii. 35, 36, 39, 40; viii. 25, 27, 81, 72); in ono hymn to Indra-Agni, vii. 93; 
in ono hymn to Agni alone, iv. 3, with which deity ho is identified (sbovo); and 
in ono hymn to tho Afvins, viii. 36, to whom ho is joined (vorso 14). In viii. 
29. 7 he is (not namod) tho wide-stopping god whose stei>s aro whore gods are. Ho 
is almost ignorod in some families, notably in that of Viflvftmltra (book iii). 
Among all he gots but two independent hymns, both In tho colloction of one 
family (vii. 99-100); and shares one hymn with Indra in another family book 
(vi. 69). 
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and the solar home of souls is too evidently connected with Vigpu to 
be thrust aside as of no account. To the translation of the unique, and 
in all probability late verse, i. 154. 4, which speaks of Vi$pu ‘support¬ 
ing the threefold world,’ whence Oldenberg concludes that the ritualis¬ 
tic idea is the normal conception of the Rig-Veda, he gives this signifi¬ 
cant note (p. 228): “ Dicse Voretellung herrscht in den jOugoren Veden 
vor." Wo say that this is significant because it indicates not only the 
author’s attitude, but a certain lack of historical sense, which detracts 
from the valuo of his work, and which wo shall have occasion to notice 
again. Historically stated, tho note should read: “This view is quite 
uuique in tho Rig-Veda, but prevails in later literature." In accord¬ 
ance with this later viow Oldenberg translates wugiiyd as 'lord of 
wide spaces,’ instead of ‘ wido-atopping,' and ignores altogether those 
traits which make a - solar deity of Vijpu. Those traits, indeed, are not 
very pronounced, but the reason for this is tho ono given In our recent 
essay on Honothoism. Vi?pu is no longer a natural phenomenon, lie 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead, tho first cover of 
real pantheism. Of his solar character remain tho three stops, indi¬ 
cated by vi-kram, ' stop widely,’ ono of which is located in tho zenith, 
and tho others cannot be downward or upward (which vi-kram would 
not oxpross) but across from horizon to horizon. 

Varupa: In tho forthcoming book to which wo referred al>ovo, we 
have directed ourselves chiefly against the interpretation of Varupa as 
a Solo Supremo, cither in tho Veda or at any other stago of Aryan 
belief. Wo should, therefore, bo very ready to wolcome any cogent in¬ 
terpretation of Varupo as nature-god more distinct than 'covering 
heaven.’ Hut though we find such an interpretation In Hlllobrandt and 
Oldenberg, wo must ask what grounds make them Idontlfy Vurupa with 
tho moon and why, above all, should it bo necessary to ' regard Varupa 
ns a Semite.’ Tho first question is answered shortly if not satisfac¬ 
torily, bocauso Sun and Moon make a natural pair, Mitra and Varupa. 
But so do heaven and sun, especially when ono is informed that sun is 
the eye of heaven (Varupa). So that wlmt littlo support is given to 
any nature-interprotation remains to uphold the Heaven-Varupa. But 
it is especially tho assertion on p. 108 of Oldonberg’s Religion: ‘Tho 
Indo-European people lias taken this (wholo) circle of gods (Mitra, 
Varupa and the Adityoa) from elsewhere' that must bo examined. 
The first argument is that Varupa is not Aryan, not tho same with 
Ournnos ; an old doubt, which is based on phonetics, always uncertain 
in proper names, and not oven then in this case fully justified. The 
next argument is that since Varupa is moon (a bare assumption), the 
Indo-Europeans would have two moon-gods and two aun-gods. To this 
the only answer necessary is that names are not things, and that the 
same natural phenomenon may diverge into two distinct gods. Tho ‘five 
planets ’ as Adityas hove of course no support save the attraction of 
novelty. And then follows: “ Is it then not probable that the Indo- 
Iranians have here borrowed something which they only half under¬ 
stood, from a neighboring people, which knew more about the starry 
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heaven, in all likelihood the Semites (or the Akkadians)?” Further : 
"When one examines the gods of the Veda does one not receive the 
impression that this closed circle of light-gods separates itself as some¬ 
thing peculiar, strange, from the other gods of theVedio Olympus?" 

And so Oldenberg. by a further series of questions, states indirectly 
that ho regards Vuruna as representative of an oldor higher culture, 
witness of a lively intercourse with a people that 11 at that time ” stood 
before the threshold of India. 

Wo have shown in our book that Mexico has as good and ns natural 
a Vuruna jis had over the Akkadians, to whoso moon-hymn Oldenberg 
triumphantly refers as proof of his interrogations being an argument. 
Something of this sort has been suggested by Brunnhofcr (see our 
paper The Dog in the liig-Vcda, A.J.P. xv. 158), who also wants to got 
rid of Vanina (for n different reason), and so ascribes him to Iran. 

Our last quotation from Oldenberg gives, however, the key of the 
argument. Vnruyn is not like tbo other Vedlc gods. ‘Whether this be 
reason enough for regarding him as an exotio wo shall discuss below. 
But first, In order to the olucidntion of Varupa, some other divinities 
must be discussed. What does Oldenborg make of Dawn and Alvins? 

Tho chief question in regard to Dawn is why sbo is not allowed to 
sharo in the soma. Oldouborg’s answer to this is that in the later 
ritual she Is given an hymn, hut not soma ; bonce, oto. The answer 
that tho wliolo tone of tho Dawn hymns separates thorn ns sharply na 
doce those of tho two great Varupa hymns from tho later ritual is quito 
overlooked. 

As to tho Apvini they ore to Oldenberg tho morning and tho ovoning 
8tars. They had previously boon identified with tho Gemini by Weber 
and with Venus by Bolloneen. Why are they now taken to bo two 
disjunct stars? Tho proof for such a statement is offered solely in the 
phraseology of i. 181. 4 and v. 78. 4; of which passages tho first says 
tlmt the Agvins are ‘born here and there' (MhaJdtA), and tho Bocond 
that they aro rtftnd JdtAu, which Oldenberg ohooses to translate 
"gotrennt geboren," though tho first verso of tho same hymn shows 
that tho words moan • in different places.' Oldenberg himself warns 
against taking sporndio phrases ns oxpressivo of normal Vodlc Ideas. 
Lot ub see what is the normal tone of tho Vedic poets in regard to thoir 
twin gods. But first to review Oldenberg's argument. 1. The Alvins 
must be the (one) morning star, because only a morning star can be 
spoken of as accompanying dawn and sun-rise. 2. “ Ouly the duality 
does not suit this idea.” But “ a very little change will make this all 
right,” and so, since " tho idea of a morning star cannot be separated 
from that of an evening star : this (evening star) is the second Agvin.” 
8. As ovidonco: they are said to he ‘ born here and there,’ eto. (as 
above), and are praised at morn and evo. 

We pause hero to give a truer picturo of tho Alvins accordiug to the 
Big-Veda: 

i. 157. 1 : " Agni is awake, the Sun rises, Dawn shines, tho two 
Agvins have yoked their car to go." 

i. 180. 1: “ You two Agvins accompany Dawn.” 
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i. 188. 2 : “ You two Agvina accompany Dawn.” 

viii, 5. 2: “ You two A§vins accompany Dawn." 

And so on, in many cases, the Alvins as a pair accompany the morn¬ 
ing light. Their united duality is a part of their being, no less pro¬ 
nounced than is their matutinality. But again, it is not twice, morn 
and ovo, but thrice that they appear. In the first place they come to 
throe soma-preBsings (passim), and in the second they are represented 
as boing in three different places. Compare viii. 8. 14: “If ye two 
Agvins are in thedistanco or in air22, “ in many places28, “Three 
places of the Agvins thoro are now revealed, formerly secret.” Three¬ 
fold is the nature of the dual Agvins for this very reason (compare 
1. 84). ' At eve and at morn,' 'in east or in west’ (x. 40. 2; viii. 10. 5), 
is merely part of their excursion ‘ round earth and heaven ’ (viii. 22 . 5, 
and often); exactly as the expression ' called at morn and eve ’ (x. 89. 1 ; 
40. 4, etc.) represents only a part of the threo-fold calling (morn, noon, 
and night, v. 70. 8), ' the sky, the mountain, and the waters’ are these 
throe places (v. 70. 4). But abovo all they come always in union 
togothor (ikasmin ybge samQni vii. 07. 8). 

On tho basis of this simple juxtaposition of actual versos wo are 
constrained to think that Oldonborg’s facile view is not in accordance 
with tho extant toxts. For wo demaud at least a little proof of tho one 
star, a little ovideuce of tho evening star. But what proof is offered? 
Nono other, besides wlint we have mentioned, savo tho ‘pnrallor of 
Mitra Varupa ns sun and moon, where Varupa is not provod to bo 
moon, and a further comparison of tho Agvins’ intercourse with SQryd 
ns tho equivalent of a Lithuanian folk-song, which must itself, in order 
to lit into Oldenberg’s interpretation of tho Agvins, bo ' interpreted ’ in 
a novel Oldenbergian way I 

Rudra: But the best, and worst, example of Oldonborg’s method is 
found in his treatment of Rudra. The hymns in Rudra’s honor 
are vory few. It is impossible that any one writing about them should 
overlook any significant statement. One of theso statements is ns 
plain as it is conclusive, vii. 40. 8: ‘ May thy lightniug which, hurled 
doum from the sky, passos along the earth, avoid us.’ Now what has 
OUlenberg to say about this celestial lightning-hurlor, who is (ii. 88. 1) 
tho father of tho rain-bojowelod (v. 57. 4) storm-gods, the Maruts? 
“ Rudra is wont to be considered a tempest-god. He cannot at any 
rate have this meaning in the consciousness of tho Vodic poets. The 
hymns to the Maruts show how in the Veda the tempestuous rush 
of tho wind is described: tho lightnings flash, the rain pours down, 
(etc.] Nothing of this sort is found in the Rudra hymns." Rudra 
in ii. 38. 8 is the god who "holds the vdjra in his arms," and this 
vdjra can be no other than the didyut 'gleaming bolt’ (literally 'light¬ 
ning') of vii. 46. 8, regarded also as an arrow of his bow (ii. 88. 10). 
And what should the leader of the rain-giving Maruts do ? He does not 
pour the rain; he hurls the lightning. But when it is said (v. 58. 7): 
' the sons of Rudra make rain of their sweat,’ is not Rudra implicated, 
at least as an ethereal or atmospheric god ? But, to pass this point and 
return to the verse: (Rudra’s) • lightning hurled from the sky passes 
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along the earth.’ How does Oldenberg, who interprets Rudra as an Old 
Man of the Mountains without any celestial attributes, explain this ? 
He does not even allude to it! . Ho wanders off to Br&hmapas and 
gOtras to explain the ‘ mountain-nature ’ and the medicines of this 
lightning-god of the sky, and to interpret his bolt as wind (pp. 217 (?•), 
till, after or.e page devoted to Rudra in the Rig-Veda, and six to the 
later Rudra., he comes to this result: “ We have before us here, I think, 
a relation of those European types whose naturo Mannhardt has devel¬ 
oped in bo masterly a way, Fauni and Silvani, wood-men, wild people. 
From the desert, from mountain aud wood come the sickness-spirits or 
darts of sickness to human abodes. These aro the hosts or the shafts 
of Rudra, who dwells in the mountains.” 

Wo aro fur from denying the possibility of such an origin for much 
in Rudra’s later nature, for Rudra in the later ago is Qiva, the folk-god. 
But where there aro but four hymns to Rudra in the Rig-Veda, and one 
of Ahem (vii. 46) represents him as a celestial god, not even mentioning 
mountains; another praises him as 1 bright as the sun, shining as gold,’ 
aJso without an allusion to mountains (i. 48; 6, like sun aud gold); a 
tjiird culls him ' the boar of tho sky ’ and speaks of averting celes- 

I wrath, also without an allusion to mountains; nnd tho fourth calls 
tho god ‘that bears lightning in his arms ’ (above), and speaks of 
(jdldftt) ouro that ‘carries oir tho celestial hurt,’ nnd of Rudra’s 
ning like a wild bull, a wurrlor aloft upon his car (ii. 88. 7, 11), also 
tout an allusion to mountains—in those circumstances wo main- 
that to roprosont Rudra as an original Old Man of tho Mountains, 
rayed in his primitive naturo in Inter texts, and in a secondary 
iro in tho Rig-Veda, is unhistorical. 

it Oldenborg lays much stress on tho ' medicines ’? This, however, 
•es nothing to tho purpose, for to tho Vedio seers the waters aro 
icines. Becauso Rudra ns a Marut-londor is a water-causing god, 
oforo he is medicinally potent. What idea is connected with tho 
i for medicine in tho Rig-Voda? Comparo i. 28. 20 " all medicines 
in the waters” (apsi\ antdr vigvdni blicfajl l). In i. 89. 4, Wind. 
;h and Father Dy&us aro besought for medicines, along with the 
ins. Of which gods aro used the verbs * to heal with modicine' ? 
h ono exception only, the dewy Agvins.* Aro these, therefore, 
□tain-gods as well ns separated stars? If we do not err, only 
jrbolic Soma, tho waters, the Alvins, and Rudra are called * pliysi- 
s.’ And if the last is • the best physician ’ is it not booause he is 
t responsible for "the waters which are the physicians” (vi. 60. 7)? 
, in any circumstances, this, the Rik view, be calmly shoved over¬ 
board and the "true interpretation” of Rudra be one based on later 
, texts, where the earthly pest-gods of the un-Aryan peoples have crept 
jin and coalesced with the Vedic celestial ' peat and healing ’ god ? 
fDoes not Helios in Greece send pest and is he not a saviour too ? Is it 

* In viii. 79=68. 2 (compare viii. 72=61. 17 : x. 176. 2) Soma as priest and 
i poet heals {bhisdkti; the other verbs bhuajy and bhtinajy aro used of the A$vins). 
In vi. 74. 3 Soma and Rudra have all medicines. 
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more scientific to be less historical? Let us see how the Vedfo poet 
represents sickness and healing: “ O Agni. keep off enemies, destroy 
sickness and demons, let out for us a quantity of water fiom the ocean 
of the sky ” (x. 08.12). For not only Rudra (Lightning) but the universal 
Agni, Fire, “sends down rain from the sky” (ib. 10); and this whole 
hymn shows that the medicines against sickness are the rains. More¬ 
over, when Wind is besought to 'bring medicine’ how is it dono? 
•• Wind blow medicine hither, blow away hurt, for thou hast all medi¬ 
cines, and goest as the messenger of the gods . . . and may tho gods 
bring help hither and tho hosts of Mnruta" (x. 187. 8. 5), for “the 
watore arc curative, tho waters drlvo away sickness, tho waters cure 
everything, may they bring thee euro" (ib. 0). And that this is tho 
regular view of tho Vedic seers shows another passage: “ May w^o bo 
with you. 0 Manila, when the water streams down health and medi¬ 
cine" (v. 68. 14). In viii. 20. 80 uicdicino is in tho Indus, in tho Asiknl, 
in the seas, and pdrvatefU, which, considering the preceding verso, 
“ Maruta, bring us to your Mamt-medicino." must be rather cloud than 
hill, and hero tho “ Maruts, sons of Rudra,” also bring euro (ib. 17. 28). 
What says tho poet directly? “From tho sky come tho modiclnos’’ 
(x. 69. 0, tffudp caranti bhceajA). And it is only as dew-gods that the 
A$vius are physicians in tho eye* of tho Vedic poets: “ When yo two 
mount your car ye wot our realm with sweet ghee— yo heal with yoifr 
medicines "(i. 167. 2, 0i. In a word, Rudra as lightning and mcdiciijo 
god romnins a thunder-storm god in strict accordance with tho dogmts 
of tho Vodio poets. Ono may indulge in any speculation ns to his prj. 
Vedic nnturo without affecting the Iilg-Vedic conception of him ; niti 
one may interpret tho later (Jnrvn-Blinva-Qiva mixture ns ono choosd, 
but the Vedio Rudra is not this conglomerate. 

Having thus obtained the key to Oldenberg’s method, wo are in f 
position to understand tho meaning of tho interrogation in regard M 
Varupa. “Is ho not a god quite different to tho ritualistic gods, anf 
consequently ought wo not to condemn him as an alien, because 1 
doeB not fit into our conception of tho Rig-Veda?” This is what 
intended. In answer wo say: “ Well, yes, Varupa in some hymns 
not like the ritualistic gods, and Xenophanes’ God is not like tho go< 
of Aristophanes; but that is nq^rcason for supposing that Xenopham 
borrowed from the Akkadiar- 

Varupa has been more misrepresented than any god of the Rig-Vedj 
There are at least three Varupas, all distinct variations under the satm 
name. The last of these is the pantheistic Varupa of the Atharva, who 
is quite othor than the quasi-monotheistic god of the Rik. 

The Rig-Veda contains two hymns to Varupa that are of exalted 
almost monotheistic color. Other Varupa hymns represent him as a 
water-god chiefly, and do not give him a very lofty position. “ H j 
upsots a water-keg and makes heaven, air and earth stream with re - 
The king of creation wets the ground . . . ,” or “Varupa lets 
streams flow"—such traits he shores with Parjanya, and in most of 
hymns to him he does just what Rudra does in another fashion, se; 
rain which heals from hurts (sin), though the rainy side is “ 
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suppressed by some admirers. There is quite enough of it, however, iu 
the Rig-Veda to show that Varuya is like tho other gods, and to nullify 
the force of the ap|>eal that is meant to oust him. Varuya rises to a 
great height, but he still drips water wherever ho goes, and there is no 
reason for making the Semites or the Akkadians responsible for him. 

One last specimen of unhiatoricnl interpretation may be given. In a 
burial-hymn of the Rig-Veda tho dead man is addressed thus: "Enter 
now into Mother Earth, the earth wide and kindly. May she, a maid 
soft ns wool, guard thee from Destruction’s lap Nirfti (‘going out,’ like 
Nirvdija, ‘blowing out’). Open, O Earth, harm him not, bo easy of 
access, easy of approach to this man. As a mother (covors) her son 
with the hem of her gnrmont, so enfold him (open for him), 0 Earth.” 
Then the pillars and props of the grave are mentioned, and a clod of 
earth Is cast down by tho spenkor of the hymn. Tim later hymns to 
tho Manes (shown to bo late by their content) have already knowledge 
of cremation as well as burial; and in tho later ritual-ago cremation is 
the only rite for adults. Now Oldenberg must needs equato tho Rig- 
Voda with tho ritual, and on beginning his description of tho Vedio 
funeral, ho says (p. 570): "Cremation was the customary form of 
funeral though not the universal one"! In regard to the so clonr 
allusion to burial given in tho vorses abovo he adds : “ It can just as 
well refer to cremation” (p. 571). It certainly can bo forced to rofer to 
cremation, and that is what the later ritualists did with it in arranging 
tho ritual (Roth, Z.D.M.G. viii. 467), but it seems a pity to adopt nowa¬ 
days their point of view. 

We trust that the oxcoption whioh we havo taken to Oldonberg’s 
method, ns exhibited in thoso instances, will not be accopted as a 
general depreciation of tho clover and learned work in which that 
method is implicitly manifested. Especially in tho latter part the book 
is one of great value, fruitful in reasonable suggestions and com- 
prehonsivo in its elucidation of the cult. Hero there is by no means so 
much to stickle at ns in the first part, which aims at presenting tho 
Vedic roligion as a whole, without due historical distinction botwoen 
tho Brahmnnic ago and beliof ns these nro known in extant litorature 
and the ago and belief of the Rig-Veda. For it is ono thing to say that 
the Rlg-Voda is tho product of a Brahmnnic ago (to that we should 
agree with somo reservations), and another to say that this Brahmanic 
ago is tho Brahmanic ago of extant Brahmayas. The extant Br&h- 
mayns, and oven tho Atharva-Veda, represent a period so removed 
from that of tho Rig-Veda that tho god who in the Rig-Veda is not yet 
developed as chief god is in the Brfihmayas and Atharvan already an 
antiquated figure-head with whom other newer ritualistic gods are 
identified to ensure their respectability. 

But, although the cult-part of Oldenbcrg’s Religion des Veda (the 
radical error lurks even in the title, for there is no one religion of tho 
Veda) is free from the grosser confusion of Brahmanic and Vedic views, 
to which wo have called attention, there are yet several points even 
hero which seem to demand a word of tentative criticism. For in¬ 
stance, we arc not sure that Oldenberg is wrong and that we are right 
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in this regard, but to us it seems as if too much stress had been laid 
upon totemism. On page 85. our learned author, who is perhaps too 
well read in modern anthropology, seems to give the absolute dictum 
that animal names of persons and clans imply totemism. This is no 
longer a new theory. On the contrary, taken in so universal an npph- 
catfon it is a theory already on the wane and it seems to us injudi¬ 
cious to apply it at random to the Rlg-Veda. As a means of exjdana- 
tion it requires great circumspection, as is evinced by the practice o 
the American Indians, among whom it is a well-known fact that animal 
names not of totemistic origin are givon, although many of the tribes 
So have totem-names. For example, in the Rig-Veda Cucumber and 
Tortoise certainly appear to indicate totemism. But when wo hear that 
Mr. Cucuml>er was so called because of his numerous family wo must 
remain in doubt whether this was not the real reason. Such family 
events are apt to receive the mocking admiration of contemporaries. 
Again, Mr. Tortoise is the son of O r tsamada, a name smocking strongly 
of 8 the sacrifice, a thoroughly priestly name, and it is not his ancestor 
but his son who is called Tortoise, very likely because ho was slow 
The descendants of this son will bo called 'sons of the tortoise, but 
there is no proof of totomism; on the contrary, there is here direct 
evidence that totemistic appearance may be found without totemism. 
We can scarcely lielievo that Grt-amada's realistically educated son 

closest rapport with the anthropological data of other p«>pl<*- ta 
duo to the fact that the more tlio Hindus ponotrnted into India the 
more they ubsorbed thooultof tho un-Aryan nat onj, and it is from 
those rather than from the refined prlcstiinees of tho Itig-Vo,l»c Aryans 
that one may get parallels to tho conceptions of OWnd^barb^aee. 
All tlie more reason is there for not confounding Rig-Voda and Brth- 
m&nas. A rough-and-ready jumbling of Rlk and Sfttra will not, as it 
Hcems to us, bo productive of any definitive results. 1 bus, to interpret 
(p 828, the sacrifice as '< big medicine" (to use the corresponding phrase 
of tho American. Indians), is in our opinion as unwise and as opposed 
to the notions of the Rig-Veda as it is wise and legitimate In the pre¬ 
sentation of Brfthmanic theosophy. 

The modern character of Oldonborg’s work (we refer to the first part) 
will make it popular with anthropologists, and wo may expect to lvear 
it cited for a long time os authority for anti-solar mythologiats. The 
more we study primitive religion, however, the more we are likely to 
learn that religion is not all from one seed, and that solar deities after 
aU have existed and do exist. To convert the Vedic gods Mo jpoiito 
and dwarfs, or cast them out of India because they refuse either to 
conform to the anthropological model or to adapt hem^vee to toe 
. Procrustean bed of tho later ritual is equally unhutonca . It would 
he more conducive to a truo view to go through the history of each 
K 0 d, pointing out how and where the striking differences arise, which 
may be seen in the earlier and later conceptions of his character. 
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2. The Sanskrit Root month-, math- in Avestan ; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York. 

The Sanskrit root month- math- ‘ to shake, agitate, cause concussion, 
crush, bruise,’ has apparently heretofore not boon quotable in the 
Avesta; its existence in Avestan, however, may now be shown from 
one of the fragments in the Farhang Zand-Pahlavi, p. 7, 11. 6-10 fHosh- 
onji and Haug, Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 7 and 48; Darmesteter, Ze 
Zend-Avesta, traduction iii. p. 14). The passage, though corrupt in 
its syntax, apparently alludes to certain penalties incurred by acta of 
assault and battery, or in consequence of injuries carelessly inflicted 
upon a corpse in moving it from the kata or receiving vault to the 
Tower of Silonco. Tho latter suggestion is Geldner’s, after Dastur 
Hoshonji. The text runs 

nari vaghdhanem . 
astern aivO mastraixmdm 
vlspacayii mastraghiidm am fist a 
hvarA-cithandm aStit anyt cikayutA. 

With duo allowance for the wretched syntax, alvA and tho uncertain 
aittt, this may bo rendered : 

‘ (As for) the head of a man— 

Whosoever has crushed a single bone of the skull, 

And ho that has Crushed all (the lioness) of tho skull, 

Shall pay (du.) tho penalty of a wound os the others.’ 

Such at least is tho senso ono may gather from tho Pahlavi version 
At vanAskdr vaghtAn gabrA barA sumbtnd . . ast aivak mastarg ... tag 
ham d! zaniinb mUti mastarg dar sAft ' if a sinuor crush tho head of a 
raan-n singlo bone—every blow which pierces tho skull.’ Compare 
also Darmesteter loc. oft. 

Even though the sontonco-structuro bo faulty, the general moaning 
is plain, and the verb amtlsta in the third lino of tho Avestan fragment 
contains tho looked-for root. Tho form is an aorist mid. 8 sg., either 
root-aorist a-mdth-ta, or s-aorist a-rndth-s-ta, of. Skt. dtdiista (yfa» * to 
stretch,’) and mAAsta, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 662 a. For the 
Avestan phonetic laws that come into consideration see Bartholomae, 
Handbuch d. alteran. Dialekte, 148 c, and Jackson, Avesta Grammar, 
I., 151, 46. 

The newly-found Avestan root which horo describes the iujuring or 
crushing of the head is employed quite similarly in Sanskrit with 
regard to the demon Namuci slain by Indra: RV. v. 80. 8 piro ddsdsya 
ndmucer mathAydn and RV. vi. 20. 6 prd fyenb nd madirdm ah^utn as- 
mdi giro ddsdsya ndmucer mathAydn. Cf. also AV. vii. 50. 6, of a wolf 
shaking a sheep: dvith Vfko ydthA mdtliat. 
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3. Two Problems in Sanskrit Grammar; by Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1. On the instrumentals in nd from stems in man ( mahinA , varinA, 
prathinA, bhUnA, etc.). 

Tin's problem has been discussed very frequently, (he previous treat¬ 
ments being recorded by Professor Collitz, Bezzcnbcrger’s Beitraege, 
xviii. 281 ff. There is no occasion for reviewing these here, since the 
present essay approaches the subject from a point of viow radically 
different from that of the preceding attempts. 

Wo start from mahitiA, by far tho most common of theso words: it 
occurs 85 timea'in tho liig-Veda. All tho occurrences nre restricted to 
two metrical types. First, in octosyllabio pfidns tho word occupies tho 
fourth, fifth and sixth syllables. There are four oases of this kind, iii. 
59. 7 ; viii. 12. 28; 68. 8; x. 119. 8, o. g.. iii. 59. 7: abhl y6 mahinA dlvam. 

Secondly, in tho other 81 cases' (for which see Grasaraann) tho word 
follows immediately upon the caesura of a tri$tubh-jngatl-pfidn, no 
matter whether the caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable. Tho 
following examples may illustrate tho situation : 

1.178. 0: prd ydd itthA j mahinA nrbhyo dsti (tri?(ubh). 

ii. 17. 2: glrfdni dyAih j mahinA prdty umuflcata (jngatl). 

iii. 6. 2: divdp cit agne j mahinA prthivyAl.i (tri?(ubh). 

vi. 68. 9 : aydih yd urvt \ mahinA mdhivratafy (jngatl).* * * § 

Both positions arc, metrically speaking, oritical. Tho second half of 
octosyllabic pfidos is regularly iarnbio (soo Oldonberg, Die Uymnen dca 
Rig-Veda, p. 8); tho caesura in triptubh-jagatl pfidas is regularly fol¬ 
lowed by an anapaest (*- —) (ibid. p. 56). It is ovident at once that 

the regular instrumental mahimnA, a bncchius («-'-), could not, 

without violating tho two general motrical laws, stand in those positions, 
and yet tho facts show that there was a marked loxical and stylistic 
nood for such a word in that very position.f 

There is ono othor closely related word, equally unfit for theso posi¬ 
tions in tho metrical line, namely mahnA, occurring 34 times in the RV. 
This is tho truo metrical complement of mahinA.X It occurs either at 
tho end of tri$(ubh lines (7 times), whore the final — — is needed, e. g., 
RV. ii. 85. 2: apArk ndpdd asurydsya mahnA, § or before tho caesura in 


• Of tho threo cases of mahimnA in tho RV. only ono holds this position, i. 69. 
7, vaifvdnard \ mahimnA vifvdMHh; tho remaining two appear boforo tho caesura, 
whore tlioy are free to stand (vl. 61. 13; x. 88. 14). 

f Tho AV., whose diction is loss hioratic and in closer contact with popular 
spooch, whoso metres are far loss trammelled, reads at iv. 30. 8 (var. of RV. x. 
126 . 8) elAvatt \ mahimnA tdm babhQva. 

$ Cf. o. g. RV. vii. 60. 10, dAksasya cin mahinA mrfatA nah, with iii. 62. 17, 
mahnA ddktasya rOjathah. Of. also RV. v. 87. 2‘, prd yijdtA | mahinA yi ca nA 
stay dm, with the fourth pada of the somo stanza, mahnA tdd cstim ddhrstaso nA 
'drayah. 

§ Tho remaining passages of this sort are: RV. i. 174. 4; ii. 28. 1; vl 66. 6; 
viii. 100. 4; x. 65. 7; 89. 1. 
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all of the remaining cases, except four (ii. 8. 2 ; iv. 2. 1; vi. 21. 2; x. 6. 
7). It is unnecessary for our purpose hero to define the relations of the 
spondaic mahnA to the types prevalent in the divisions before the caesura, 
since these are liberal enough to accommodate any group of two sylla¬ 
bles no matter what their quantity may be (see Oldenbcrg’s tables, ibid, 
pp. 14, 49 ff.). 

Now the form mahnA is an isolated instrumental,* and we may at 
once permit oursolves to be struck with the peculiar fact that the 
‘dropping’ of the m in mahimnA is also a matter which concerns the 
instrumental only. I assume that mahinA is a contaminated (blend) 
form of mahnA and mahimnA, instigated, or elovated to a position of 
prominence, by the obvious metrical and stylistic conveniences briefly 
sketched above. 

The word mahinA means ‘with greatness.* The former considera¬ 
tions of the problem have failed to take note of tho somantio character 
of the remaining words that aro involved in tho discussion: varied 
means, 'with extent’; prathinA, ’with extent', and bhilnd, again, 
‘with greatness’. Those are so obviously congonericf with mahinA ns 
to suggest at ouco that they were patterned after it. This is shown 
strikingly by TS. iv. 7. 2. 1 = MS. Ii. 11. 2 =VS. xviii. 4, where throe of 
those four nouns succeed each other in a liturgical formula, and that, 
too, not in thoir instrumental form, but in tho nominative singular, 
eliminating thus tho suspicion that tho peculiar form of tho instru¬ 
mental is tho causo of thoir appearance in oompauy. Tho passngo 
roads, mahimA ca me varimA ca me prathimd ca me . . . yajMna 
kalpuntdm ' may groatnoss, and scopo, and breadth . . . form thorn- 
solvos for mo with tho sacriflco.’. 

Tho only remaining form, pre yd, seems in every wuy out of agree¬ 
ment. Tho form occurs twice, and is taken os an instrumental from 
premdn ‘ love.’ It is permitted, of course, to assumo that by this time 
instrumentals in nd from stems in mdn had assorted themselves unto 
freedom and independent initiative. But tho meaning of the word is 
not at all cortain, though Sftyaya at RV. x. 71. 1 explains it as equal to 
premnA * with Vedic loss of m' (maMralopag chdndasah). 

Wo may finally note as a ouriosum that tho form drAghmd, RV. x. 
70. 4, which is usually dismissed in this connection as nn instrumental 
from drdghmdn (Sfiyapa, drAghimnA ) is again lexically congonerio 

with length') with tho group in nA; a corresponding nomin&tivo 
drAghmd (MS.), drdghimA (VS.), and drAghuyd (TS.) figures in the 
liturgical formula excerpted above along with tho other designations 
of extent. 


* We may perhaps assume that it. represents au undent hcteroditic dedension, 
together with tho stem mdhas for the casus recti. 

f See for this term and tho linguistic principles involved our two essays On 
adaptation oj tuffitus in congeneric classes of substantives, Am, Joum. Phil., xiL 
1 1L, and On the so-called root-determinatives in the Indo-European languages, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ff. 
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2. On the relation of the vowel-groups fir and tir to Ir and ir in Sanskrit. 

De Saussure’s theory of dissyllabic roots aur fa 

primitif dcs voycllcs, pp. 289 ff.) has yielded the result that the San- 
S"groups ir (before consonantal and Ir (before vowels are now 
generally, though not universally, regarded as the reduced, low-tone, 
forme. (I. E. r) corresponding to SK. drf (I. E. 6rp). Thus the root- 
forme Hr in tlr-tvd, and tir in tir-iti are regarded as weak form of the 
dissyllabic root tort in tarl-tum, precisely ae fcr in k,'-tvA is the weak 
form of kar in kdr-tum. Do Sausmire. ibid. p. 244, has also hinted at 
the correct explanation of the groups fir and ur, and it is the object of 
those lines to present the subjoct in clearer outline, and to illustrate it 

bv additional materials. . „ , 

First of all we must eliminate one source of the groups fir and ur. 
The groups Ir and ir never occur after labials when they represent 
l E rl only fir and ur are found. Thus the desiderative which has 
for some reason generalized the long reduced vowels I, fi, Ir, and fir 
novor exhibits Ir after a labial. A root beginning with a non-labial 
may oxhiblt either Ir or fir (titlrfati nnd ttllilmti), a root beginning 
with a labial can have only fir, not Ir (bubhilwti from Wir carry ), 
of. Job. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 320. The forms fir and «r‘nroots 
beginning with labials aro, therefore, otioso as far as thoir labial color¬ 
ing in concerned: they may bo = Ir and ir, labialized by the initial con¬ 
sonant. On the other hand, the presence of the labial initial may be 
fortuitous, and the labial color of fir and ur may ^ organic J«t a. in 
roots that do not show the labial: each case must to judged by itself. 
Aside from labializing inlluences the Sk. groups *r ™* % * T0 ** 
reduced vowel-forms (I. E. ft), occurring respectively before conso¬ 
nants and vowels, of the strong forms Sk. dril (I. E. <?rd). This may bo 
stated in the following proportion : 

fir and ur: dri1 » fr and ir: <frf.|_ 

- Perhaps also hi; see the author In Ztitschrijl <Ur dsutschen morgenUndUehsn 

° fol^y'luppwe 1 fill this lingual vowel was accompanied by some rounding 
of the lips even In proothnlc times. „ « 

t There is a marked difference botwoon tbo strong typos dra and drl. The 
former occur. Wore vowel. in the form dr.; fto ly pe drl »«T0CO»r. befo™ 
vowel. In the form dry; Inelood d» monoeylUbic or eppeere. 
stem ta u rv-aya by the side of SK. taru-U, but there is no (ary- any whore to 
match lan-tum, tart-tar, etc. The varying quantity of the u of drfl i« Interest¬ 
ing, because it shows that the long . of art is not of an> origin radically differ¬ 
ent from that of the I of «*, and is not the root^eUirminaUve *fl£0 vhid, 
has crowded out 1(1. E s). Thus in reference to Bn.gmann, GrtmdriM b, PP- 
896, 931; cf. our remarks Z.D.M.G. xlviii. 678. From what source, or "batstjde 
of root-determinative can (by the side of On**). 

jdrQtha, etc., have derived their Cf Unless wo assume purely metrical lcngthon- 
ing wo are compelled to acknowledge both arO and art as L K. types, srO and erj. 
This is, of course equally truo of ant (=1. E. an»), etc. 
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The history of these vocalic relations may be illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing list: 

1. tdrd-.tarv-: Mr, tur 'pass.' 

The base taru occurs in the verbal forms, Vedio taru-te, taru-pema, 
tdru-gante. This is the anteconsonantal form. The ante vocalic form 
is tarv- in Avestan ta u rvaya * overcome ’ (o.g. ta v rv-ayeni, Yasht xiv.4). 
Nominal forms are numerous: tdru-s, tdru-ga, taru-tar, tdru-tra, per¬ 
haps also, tdru-.tdru-na and tdrd-pas. Further, tsdru-, if the root tsar 
is a contamination of tar and sar, as I have assumed ( Indogermanisehe 
Forschungen, iv. 72).* The reduced forms, ante-consonantal vigva tArif), 
su-pra-tdr(ti), Mr-14, tilr-nd, vigvd-tor-tl, -tflr-ya, tt-tur-patx, t&r-ni; 
anto-vooalic tur-dti, tur-dte, tdr-tur-diia, ( ap -) tfir-am, tiir-a, turd-ija, 
turd, td-tur-i, tar-tur-a. 

Cf. the dissyllabio baso in f: -tarUar, tarl-pdi}i, tari-tum with the 
reduced forma, anteconsonantal t\r-iyl, tlr-tvd, ti-tlr-pa, and anto- 
vocalic tir-dti, ti-lir-us, -tlr-am, -tlr-e, etc. Tho materials, of thom- 
selvos, yield tlio proportion : 

tard (tarv): Mr, tur = tart: tlr, tir. 


2 . jdril, jarv: jilr, jur • waste, grow old.’ 

Tho Rig-Voda has jdrdtha ' wnste’, as tho name of a porsonifled foroo, 
dostroyod by Agni (cf. Ids opithot a-jird ' not wasting away’f); see RV. 
vii. i. 7 i 0. 0; x. 80. 8. Tho antevocalio strong form appears in Avestan 
w^ru-o ‘old age’; cf. zrv-an * time'4 The anteconsonantal weak form 
in jAr-yati, jAr-tyd, jdr-nl, and amd-jAr(p) ‘ ngiug at home’. Tho ante- 
vocalio weak form in jur-dti, jd-gur-i, a-jAr-am . Cf. with this jari- 
vidn: jlr-i'Ul. Tho weak antovocalio form porhaps in a-jir-d (boo above). 
Again wo may state the proportion : 

jdril: jdr, jur =jart: jlr, jir. 

8. gdru, garv: gdr ‘crush’. 

Tho strong anteconsonantal gdru-s ‘missile’; antovocalio garv-d, 
Avestan sa u rv-a 'god of destruction’. The weak autoconsonantal 
form gdr-td (RV. i. 174. 0) ‘slain’. Cf. on the othor hand the infinitive 
fdrl-tos with glr-nd and gir-td. 

4. caru, carv: cflr ‘ grind’. 

This root presents the relation very cloarly. Anteconsonantal strong 
carii-8 ‘ porridge’; antevocalio’cdru-afi, carv-ayati ‘ grind, chow’. The 

* Of. rrpb-cKtrai • vooel, gOivct. repi-muro- Irtlptro (IJesych). 

t Tho word is ordinarily, but doubtfully, compared with Lati agilis ‘agilo’, and 
derived fVom the root aj 1 drive'. 

t Cf also Greek ypab-s (Attic), yp^-i (Ionic), ypr/t^s (poetic), as evidence of u 
in the second syllablo. 
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weak form in cur-rw -ground, flour'. The congeneric root bharv, in 
bharv-ati 'chew', Avestan a5-bo»rva ‘eating much’, is in someway 
related to this root, but no weak forms of the root occur.* * * § 

5. karu, korv: kur, kur ‘make’. 

The strong forms of the verb karb-mi are built upon a base karb- 
which is in direct relation to karu in karii-nu 4 deed'. The antovocnlic 
strong form in kdrv-ara ‘deed’. The weak anteconsonantal form in 
turi-kur-ml, -kOr-min -acting mightily’; the antovocalie perhaps in 
kuru ‘ make thou’.f Vedic kr-n-b-mi, kr-n-u-tt also point to a dissylla¬ 
bic base ending in u. 


0. paru, parv: pilr, pur ‘fllP. 

Whitney in his Roots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 100, treats under 
root 1 pr the words pdru-s and pdrv-an -knot, joint’ (of. pdi'vata, 
Avostan pa»rvata, -mountain’). This otymology is nono too certain, 
because Greek rttpap it tlpar« (pcrt^-tos), and A*efp«vJ exhibit European 
r and the root for-fill’ has I. E. I These words doubtless represent an 
I. E. base p<fru. But wo have I. E. pilu in Gothic Jllu which is rolatod, 
along with its strong baso filau (gonitivo Jllau-s) to Sk. puni, Grcok 
roM, as 8k. karu (karv) with its strengthened baso karo is to kuru. 
Avostan po^ru, Achomenidan parMv may also bo referred to I. B. pdu 
(Goth. /Ifuhtt The woak anteconsonantal baso in pQr-dhl, pxlr-\id, pflr- 
td, etc.: the weak autovocalio baso in d-pfl-pur-am, pd-pur-i, infinitlvo 
-pur-as, etc. But wo muBt not foil to note that the dissyllahio baso 
with ordinnry sli’va in pdrUman may have a slioro in theso weak forms, 
since the labial initial scorns to prevent, the occurrence of the woak 
stems *plr, *pir. 

7. txirtf (I. E. jtcrfl): Mr, ur - cover, protect’. 

The strong stem in vdrQ-tar ‘protector’, vdrM-tha • protection’, and 
perhaps vdru^a -covering sky ’.| Further in Avestan vo^ru 1 broad , 
i. o. Aryan vdru (cf. vohu = Sk. vasu). The form is very interesting in 
the light of tho presont discussi on, since it manifests the samo relation 

* There soems to be a vein of lexical adaptation In tho u of tho second syllable 
in the direction of tho meaning ' destroy \ Sco all tho preceding numbers, and ct 
our article On the root-determinatives, in Indogermanische Ibrscfiungen, iv. 66 fl. 

f I do not divide kur-u, bccauso tho form is an especial woak manifestation of 
karu. Perhaps originally barytono kdru: oxytqne turd: low tone Mr. We shall 
meet with this type again below. 

t Cf. also paru-t ‘in the past year’, and parut-tna ' pertaining to the paBt year . 
Tho forms are reported by'tho grammarians, and aro as yet not quotable. They 
are, howover, not to be questioned, becauso of ntpvri (xfpwi ) 4 a year ago'. 

§ C£ our explanation of Avostan w“ru in tho next number. 

| Greek Fipi-oOai ‘protect’, F ipv-ya 'protection' also exhibit the strong stem. 
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between itself (I. E. y£ru) and Sk. uru, as between Gothic filu, and per¬ 
haps also Avestan po u m (1. E. pitu), and Sk. purii, Greek <roXC. The 
weak anteconsonantal stem in ur-jydti ‘cover’, Hr-vd ‘reservoir’; the 
weak antevocalic form, perhaps in itr-as ‘ breast The type urb: vdru= 
kuru: karu=puru: paru (Goth, filu.), etc. The dissyllabic types with 
sh’va, varimati, varltum, etc., suggest the same caution as in the preced¬ 
ing group, because of the initial labial. 

8. varu (I. E. uelu): Hr, ur ' surround, turn 
An apparently kindred I. E. root-word jfelu in the senBO of ' surround, 
cover, turn’ is bound up with Sk. uarlf, because the latter falls to dif¬ 
ferentiate r and I. Latin volv-o, Goth, valv-jan ‘roll’; Grook F«A* in 
IXb-oOrjv (II. xxiii. 308), iXv-c6tl( (Od. ix. 438) ‘roll, compress', iXv-rpov 
• cover’. It is obviously impossible to decide in each particular coso of 
Sk. varxl whether it represents I. e. yfiru or r^elu. So o. g. xir-tyoti may 
be from either. But the unteconsonantal weak form ilr in dr-rid ‘ wool ’ 
belongs to yyclu, ns is attested by the European words for ‘ wool’; the. 
antevocalio weak typo may be assumed in itr-aiya 'ram', and further 
iilba {filva), Lat. vulv-a shows a base ulu- on a lovol with kuru, purii 
and uru (of. also guru). 


0 . dharu: dhUr, dhur ' hold.' 

The strong typo in dharii-na 'holding'; the weak ante-consonantal 
type in dhHr-fii, loo. plur. of dhur ‘ wagon-polo,’ the ante-vocalio type 
in ncc. sing, dhiir-am. 

In addition to the types that show the presonco of u treated above 
under tdru, namely tdrd (tarv), tHr. and tur, there aro other types which 
hnvo in somo way arisen as modifications of the snrne original dis¬ 
syllabic base. They are tHrv in t&rv-ati ' overcome' and tvar ' hasten.’ 
Similarly yarn ‘ consume ’ and jvar ( jval) ' burn.' Now thero is a root 
in the sonso of 'injure' which correspondingly exhibits the following 
types : dhtirv in dhdrv-ati, dhvar in dhvdr-ali, by tho side of dhUr in 
dhdr-ta ' robber,’ and dhur-A ‘ forcibly,’ $B. x. 5. 2. 12 (quoted also by. 
Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 87. top, from the MS.). These forms combined 
point forcibly to a dissyllabic mothor-baso dharu. We may best realize 
this by tho following proportion : 


tanl (tarv): IHr, tur: turv: tvar=jar& ( jarv): jdr, jur: jtirv: jvar=x: 
dhur, dhur: dhurv: dhvar. 

Here * is dharu, and we are thus led to a real etymon for the last series: 
dhur, etc. must have meant originally ‘ to hold by force.’ The etymol¬ 
ogist should, moreover, not fail to take note of the congeneric mean¬ 
ing of ttirv,jbrv, and dhUrv; the grammarian may well be appalled by 
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the protean variety of these types, and the apparently hopeless task of 
coordinating them.* 

10 . (earn): siir • move.’ 

The perf. pass, partic. a-stir-ta ‘uutrodden, remote’ occurs in this 
indubitable meaning at AV. x. 8.9; cf. stir-ta and a-stir-ta, RV. x. 82. 4, 
and Pfipini viii. 2. 61 (srir-ta = sr-ta). Further sOr-mt * water-pipe'; 
stir-myd * located in canals.’ The dissyllabic stem sdru is wanting (san 
in tdrUman), but the root sru * flow’ is so evidently a modification of 
I. E. adru (cf. dhru-ti, type 7 in the foot-note, above), as to justify us in 
Bpeaking of sflr-fa os a participle from tho root •saru. The parallel root 
pru is oqually an early development of L E. kilu; the full root is appar¬ 
ent in KtXelr-u • to mako hear, to order,’ which seems to stand on tho 
eamo morphological plane with Sk. hard, excopt that it appears in a 
thematio form (cf. rayO-v : 8k. tanu-ti). 

11 . maru: mdr, mur ‘die.’ 

Nothing is coercivo in this number. The porf. pass, pnrtio. m&r-\ia 
•crushed’ goes with tho secondary root mn», but its long vowol points 
to a dissyllnbio strong stem. The nntevocallo weak typo in mur-lya. . 
Weber, Indischc Studien iv. 808, and Whitney, Roots, eto., p. 24, derive 
maru ‘desert’ from tho root rnr ‘dio,’ and this may represent tho 
strong dissyllabic typo. The secondary root mdr-ch • thicken ’ which 
forms a participle vidr-td and tho abstract mtlr-ti * form ’ may possibly 
claim a placo in this company, but its etymological relations are com¬ 
plicated and obscure. 

Tho weak stemB gxir, gur ' greet’ in gilr-td, gur-dte, otc. are wanting 
in any kind of a strong stem, directly connected with them.f Similarly 
tho root hvr ' bo crooked ’ exhibit* tho forms ju-hxlr-thds, jxi-hxir-anta, 
hvdr-ate and hru-ti which suggest forcibly the proportion : 

dhxir-td: dhur-d.dhvdr-ati: dhru-ti - ju-hUr-thds: ju-hur-unta: 
hxxlr-ate: hru-ti . 

This points to an original type •haru (seo No. 9, and tho note there). 
Deficient in strong correlative types are also jdr-gur-d^a and jal-gul-as:. 
root gr ‘swallow’; bhur-dntu, bhur-ni, and bhurxxini (type xurv-, as in 
furtxfn, ulv-d): root bhxir ' quiver’; cf. Lat. ferv-eo . It is of interost to 

* We may profitably resume hero all tho basic forms which scorn to bo 
descended from dissyllabic xarO, x bciDg tho varying initial consonant: 1. xara 
(i taru-Ui , taril-sas, etc.). 2. xarv (ta^rv-aya, za*bv-a, farv-d, etc.). 3. *0r (tOr-td, 
eta). 4. xur (tur-dli, eta). 6. xuru (toru, purv, eta). 6. xttrv- (ulv-a, turv-dn, 
etc). 7. xru (zrv-an, dhru-H 'injury,'etc.). 8. xruv (dhruv-d 'firm).’ 9. zflrv 
(dhUrv-ati, j&rv-ati, t&rv-ati). 10 . jwr (jvdr-ati, tvdr-ati, tvdr-ati, dhvdr-ati). I 
am tompted to pervert: 'ho who roads may run.’—Avestau zrv-an may belong 
rathor to type 8 (=znv-an), tban to typo 7. 

+ Cf. perhapa Gr. 'sing' in relation to jari-tdr 'singer,' g\r-lhls ‘with 
songs.’ * , 
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glance over the list under tho suffix vdni Whitney, Sk. Or.'§ 1170*. 
Seven examples are given, but five of them are turv-dni, bhurv-dni, 
da-dhT 9 v-dni (fl/xict-f, dhy?-n-u-te), tu-turv-dni, and ju-gurv-dni. Nomi¬ 
nal suffixes beginning with v makes a very feeble showing in the light 
of tho theory of dissyllabio types in u. Cf. also daghv-an: dagh-n-u- 
ydt; priifv-d: pruf-n-xi-te; tdkv-an: tdku, etc. Conversely there need 
be little doubt that tho dissyllabic strong stem aru in drv-ant, drv-an, 
and Aveatan a*rv-a is a type on the same morphological plane with the 
preceding, though the weak forms flr, ttr do not happen to occur. The 
stem aru; r-fl-6-fi=stom karu: kr-n-6-ti =stem *dharfu ( 0 {>aol>-{=*dhr?u): 
dhrf-n-6-ti, eto. 

When tho group Hr is followed by a consonant the morphological 
antecedents of the tyiwja are generally wanting. Thus milrdhan (cf. Av. 
Jta-mereda). bhUrja, sphflrg-ati, kiird-ati ( g&rd: see J.A.O.S. xl., p. 
oxlvli), Hrj, Hrdhvd, etc. 

Tho solitary form spilrdhdn from aprdh (cf. Aveatan 0th class stem 
spereda -) shows a labial before Hr, ns do several other of these, and is 
therefore of doubtful valuo. If wo compare cfltfd * crest ’ with Kipv-Jo-t 
'crested lark’" wo may assume for it tho valuo "cflr-cfd. Tho ablaut 
rotation of ciltfil: xipv-Jot would thou bo parallel to that of Orr->t>c: Sk. 
tvdp-nas. Similarly von Bradko, Kuhn's Zeitschrift xxxiv. 157, would 
oxploin Sk. kdfd (•ktU-td )' without horns’ upon tho basis kdlu In Lat. 
calv-os ' bald ’ (cf. Sk. kulv-a). 

4. Description of a Collection of Arabic, Coptic, and Carshooni 
MSS. belonging to Dr. Cyrus Adler: by Prof. Henri Hyvernat, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. 0. 

Tho MSS. briefly described In the following list aro tho property of 
Dr. Cyrus Adlor, of Washington, and wore purchased by him in Egypt 
in 1801. They formed a singlo collection and were secured from the 
widow of a Coptic priest. All of thorn were written in Egypt for the 
uho of tho Coptio Churoh. While none of them is of groat antiquity, 
several are careful and correct specimens of chirography, and would 
hold an honorable rank in tho collections of Europe. Such is, for 
instance, No. I, a Biblo in Arabic from Genesis to II Chronicles inclu¬ 
sive, written in the year 1270 of tho Coptio ora or 1500 A. D.. as appoars 
from an interesting note of the copyist. No. 0, containing tho Acts 
and the Epistles, must be of the same date; it begins with a preface on 
the life and opistles of St. Paul and sums up the sections, chapters and 
verses, and also gives an index of quotations from tho Old Testament in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. No. 18 is a very good MS., containing the 
lives of Barlaam and Josaphat; the date was not found, but I think it 
can be ascribed to the XIVth Century. It would be worth while to 
compare it with the other copies of that famous work in the libraries 
of Europe. 
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Among the Coptio MSS. may be named No. 15, containing the Gospel 
of St. Mark in the Memphitlc or Bahiric dialect; although not much 
older than the XTith Century, it represents a good classical school from 
a palwographical point of view, and also a good recension. On the 
last folio there is an interesting cryptographical note of the copyist, 
which I translate thus: For God's sake remember your servant Gabriel 
who wrote this second Gospel. 

Tho catalogue contains 24 numbers. The 24th is not Christian. It is 
the first part of the work of Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic from I to 

I sincerely hope that the Oriontal Society will not further delay in 
tho compilation of a general catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. in tho 
publio or private libraries of America. I am very willing to do my 
share of the work, by cataloguing all the Coptic and Christian Arabic 
MSS. I have myself from 75 to 80 Oriental MSS., Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, Syriac and Armoninn, and will bo glad to send them to whoso¬ 
ever will volunteer to catalogue them. 

Tho following is a list of tho MSS.: 

No. 1. The Bible in Arabic. Gonosis to IIChronicles inclusive. Two 
volumos in ono; very good MS., neatly written and woll preserved; 
contains interesting note of tho copyist on tho last folio of each volume, 
especially of the second volumo; original binding 11 J inches long, 8* 
inches wido. Folios, vol. i, 182 ; vol. U, 108; 22 lines on page. Date 
1270 Coptio ora—1500 A. D. 

No. 2. Tho Four Gospols in Arabio; comploto. Pretty good MS., 
mutilated in places ; supplemented by a recent rough hand ; chapters 
markod in Coptic letters; 4* inches long, 8* inches wido. Folios not 
numbered regularly; by count 272 ; 9 to 15 lines on a pago. 1808 Coptio 
era—1792 A. D. Date found at tho end of St. Luko. 

No. 8. St. Mark in Arabio. 11-12 to XVI-14; inexperienced hand ; 
careless in places; 5 inches long, 8 inchoswido. Folios not numbered, 
by oount 90 ; 10 lines on a page. Date not found—rccont. 

No. 4. St. Luko in Arabic ; comploto. Different hand-writings; all 
of them poor and rough. 5J inchos long, 4J inches wide ; 9 to 12 linos 
on a pago. Folios not numbered, by count 125. Pate not found—reoont. 

No. 5. St. John in Arabic; complete except last verse; hand very 
ordinary but regular ; chapters not numbered and not markod except 
last ohapter; 5 inches long; 81 inohes wide. Folios not numbered, by 
count 79 ; 9 lines on a pago. Date not found—recent. 

No. 8. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic; complete except last 51 verses 
of Acts; good hand, regular; chapters uot marked in toxt; supple¬ 
mented in places at a rather early date ; front page supplemented by 
another hand at a later period. Preface on the life and epistles of St. 
Paul, togethor with an index of sections, chapters, verses, and an index 
of quotations from the Old Testament in the Epistles of St. Paul; 10 
inches long; 7* inches wide, Folios 181; 15 lines on a page ; date not 
found, about XVI Century. 

No. 7. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic; from XXV-21 to end of Acts 
wanting ; fine broad hand; uniform ; preface like in No. 8, but first 
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three folios wanting; 8J inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 259; 15 
lines on a page. Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 8. Epistles of St. Paul in Arabic; complete. Neat but rather 
awkward hand; chapters marked in full in text; sections in margin. In 
beginning, usual preface on the life and epistles of St. Paul, but first 
folios wanting; at end is index of sections, chapters, etc., and also of 
quotations from the Old Testament; 6| inches long, 4* inches wide. 
Folios 202,15 lines on a page. Date not found; not earlier than XVIII 
Century.* 

No. 9. Lessons from the Bible for Holy Week, in Arnbio; complete. 
Hasty hand; bound; supplemented in placos at a later period; 8| 
Indies long, 0 inches wide. Folio not numbered, by count 140 ; 17 lines 
on a pago. Dato not found, not older than XVIII Century. Comparo 
Biblioth. Nat. No. 118. 

No. 10. Portions of Psalms to be sung at morning and evoning 
prayers or at Mass during the months of Tlioth, Ilnthor, Koiak, Taubeh, 
Emshlr, and on the fifth Sunday of the month when there is one—in 
Arabio. First sevon months wanting. Vory ordinary and unimpor¬ 
tant; 0 inches long, 3| indies wido. Folios not numbered, by count 
44 ; 12 linos on a pngo. Date not found—quite recont. 

No. 11. Hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin and of Saints, in 
Arabio. Clear but hasty hand ; text intorsporsod with illustrations of 
saints; somewhat worn ; 0J inches long, 4} inches wide. Folios 174, 
the first throo wanting; 9 lines on a pago. Dato 1401 of Martyrdon 
—1745 A. D. 

No. 12. Calendar or abridged Martyrology for Coptic Church, in 
Arabio. Neat hand; complete; Clinches long, 4| inches wido. Folios 
not numbered, by count 29; 12 lines on a pago. Dato not found—recont. 

No. 18. Lives of Barloam and Josaphat, in Arabio, complete. Neat 
regular hand but not olegant. Oriontul binding, good MSS., 8| inchos 
long, 0} inches wido. Folios 269 ; last throe added at later period ; 14 
lines on a page. Dato not fouud, XV Contury or older. 

No. 14. Portions of the Biblo to bo chanted in the office of Holy Weak, 
in Coptic-Bahiric ; comploto. Pretty good hand for the timo ; titlo in 
Arabio ; well presorvod ; 8| inches long ; Gi inches wide. Folios 42 ; 
12 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 15. St. Mark in Coptic-Bahiric. First five vorees wanting; Arabic 
translation added on first few folios. Good, regular, classical band, 
suffered much from usago. Chapters and sections marked in margin ; 
at folio 147 a now hand of later date. On reverse of last folio, beside 
the title “Gospel by St. Mark" is a note of the scribe in cipher “ For 
the sake of God remember your servant Gabriel who wrote this second 
Gospel;” 9| inches long, 6| inches wide. Folios 158,—folios 1, 2, 48, 
111 wanting. 15, 10, 17 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVI 
Century. 


* For these last three MSS. compare Biblioth. Nation. MSS. Arab., Nos. 63, 64, 

€ 6 , 66 . 
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No. 18. The Theotokia, in Coptic-Bahiric. Hymns, chiefly in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the martyrs and of other saints. Folios 2, 3 
and 4 wanting. Decadence, titles in Arabio; headings of chapters de¬ 
corated with scrolls of flower and open twine, combined with most 
absurd figures of animals ; binding wanting ; 8} inches long, 6* inches 
wide. Folioe 165, numbered except last three; 17 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 17. Prayer Book, in Coptic-Bahiric, with Arabic translation. 
Two parts—1. The Angelio praise to bo sung after the Gospol of 8t. 
John, at morning prayer. 2. Prayers of midnight. Complete. Uni¬ 
form ; at end is a subscription of the copyist, an inhabitant of Cairo; 
04 inches long, 44 inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 34. 
Number of lines on a page varies. Date not found, XIX Century. 

No. 18. Fragments of Gospol of St. John in Coptic-Mcmphitio, with 
Arabio translation ; 10J inches long, 7* inches wide. Folios 2 ; about 
XVIII Century. 

No. 19. Psalmody or collection of Acrostic Hymns and anthems in 
Coptic-Bahiric with Arabic translation. Complete; vory rudo hand, 
indox in Arabio prefixed at lator date; namo of author in note, Razck 
JoBoph Reshide; worn; 8* inohes long, 0 inches wido. Folios 277, 
marked in Coptic letters; 15 linos on a page. Dato in note by the 
copyist at the end, 1552 of Martyrs—1836 A. D. 

No. 20. Fragment of a Dlaconicum or book which contains the 
prayers to be recited at Mass by the doacon, in Arabio and Cnrshoonl; 
74 inohos long, 64 inches wide. Folios not numborod, by countS; 18 
lines on s pago. Date not found-recent. 

No. 21. Fragment of Gospol in Arabic and Carshoonl, Matt. XII-89— 
XIII 46; 04 inches long, 44 inches wido. Folios not numborod ; by 
count 8; 16 lines on a page. Dato not found, about XVIII Contury. 

No. 22. Fragmont of Gospol, in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-82— 
XVI-4; 6J inoljes long, 4| inches wido. Folios 20 ; 10 linos on a pago. 
Date not found, nbout XVIII Century. 

No. 28. Fragment of Gospol in Arabio and Carshooni, Matt. 1-1 to 
Mark II-7; 6J inches long, 44 inchos wido; folios 140; 16 linos on a 
pago. Date not found, XVII Century. 

No. 24. Lives of famous mon, by Ibn Clmlikkan, in Arabic. From 
1-^ ; clean, clear hand, not elegant; Oriental binding, 104 inches long, 
7J inches wide. Folios not numborod, by count 160 ; 21 lines on a page. 
Date not found, XIII or XIV Century. 

5. The Emphatio Particle *7 in the Old Testament; by Dr. I. 
M. Casauowicz, of the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

It is a well-known fact that the prefix *7 is used in some passages of 
the Old Testament to emphasize a noun ; and that classical Hobrew 
likewise employs ^-*7 in the meaning ' whether-or,’ sive-sive or et-et; 
and * 7 ^* 7 , after a preceding series or enumeration, to sum up, ‘ every, 
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all.’ Ia the past, *7 in these cases has been commonly regarded by 
exegetes and grammarians as a variety of the preposition *7 in its 
meaning 4 as to,' quod attinet ad, quoad. Professor Haupt, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, April 22, 1892,* pointed out 
that we have here to do with a special emphatic particle in Hebrew, *7 
being the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic la\ and Assyrian 

* verily ’; *7-*7 = Assyrian Zfl-W (K-tt)§, which is a compound of H or 6, 
the Assyrian equivalent of Hebrew iN, and the omphatic *7 ; while *7 in 
*73*7 is a variety of the same ompliatio partiole *7. In illustration of 
this view Professor Haupt quoted tho following passages: Gen. ix. 10, 
ttII I. 10; Ex. xxvii. 8, 19; Josh. xvii. 18; Eselr. xliv. 9; Ecol. ix. 4; 
Ezr. i. 11; II Chr. vii. 21. 

In view of the importance of Professor Haupt's statement for Hebrew 
syntax, I prepared, after reading tho Old Testament, tho following list 
of tho passages in which *7 has apparently one of these three meanings: 

I. *7, 'verily.' 

1. p«. lxxxix. 19 . ‘wdb" ampto uhd mn^ 4 for 

verify) Jhvh is our shield, and the Holy Ono of Israol is our king.’H 

2. Ecoi. ix. 4 . non nnxn |o did nip? } n rto 1 ? o.'to r 

verily a living dog is hotter than a dead lion.'**. 

s. ii chr. vii. 2i. op* vty "oy |vty n\n iwx nrn rvam. 

• and this house which was exalted, verily evory ono that pnsseth it will 
bo appalled at it.'ff 


• An abstract of tills papor lias boon published In tho Johns Hopkins Univorslty 
Circulars, vol. xlii, no. 114, p. I01C, under tho title, A Hebrew Particle. 

f Of. Caspar!-MOIlor* pp. 242, 839, 340, 342, 394. 

X Cf. Delttzach, Assyrian Grammar , §78, p. 214; §93, p. 258; and § 145, p. 
363. 

§ Cf. DolitMch, Le.% 82, p. 230. 

| In a good literary translation tlio emphatic particles would, of course, ordi¬ 
narily bb omitted, and the omphasis expressed by Intonation; they are inserted 
hero to bring out tho point under disoussion.. 

If Tho *7 >* commonly considered in this passago as tho proposition of the pos¬ 
sessor, and the verse rendered, ‘For Jhvh’s is our shield, and to the Holy One of 
Israel belongs our Ipng.’ But it is only in the succeeding part of tho psalm that 
the human Iriog is spokon of; in all tho preceding verses Jhvh is tho subject. 
Hitzig renders tho second hemistich, 'undder Hoilige Israels (was den anlangt, 
der) 1st unser KOnig.’ 

** The *7 bore is authenticated by Symmachus’s rendering, *wl (Am f)l\ri6v 
loriv f) Movn TtBintnAri. 

ft Cf. tho parallel passage in I Kings ix. 8, with Haupt's conjectural emendation 
of the text in both passages, in the Abstract mentioned above, p. 108. 
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II. * 7 -*?, sive-sive. 

4. Lev. vii. 26 (P). fpjft DD’fQBOD *733 Y73NT) N*7 D"1 *731 

n^Dn3 t ?1 1 ' and ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl 
or of beast, in any of your dwellings.' 

5. Lev. xxii. 18 (P). 2Hp’ 3BW • • • • DOO t^’N ttf’N 

□rV)3"TJ Dnmj W? U3np» 'whosoever of the house of 
Israel . . . offereth hia oblation, whether it bo any of their vows or of 
their freewill offerings.' 

0 . Nun,, xxix. 89 (P). 13*7 D3HWQ3 mrP WVp FhX 

DD’ 3 o^ ddwud^ D 3 »nW D 3 *ro-m ebn-oo 

• ‘theso ye shall offor unto Jhvh in your feasts, besido your 
vows and your free-will offerings, (with regard to) your burnt offer¬ 
ings, and your meal offerings, and your poured-out offerings, and your 
peaco offerings.' 

7. josh. xvu. 10. poyn pN 3 ytrn oym *733 *?n 3 33m 

poy3 10*61 mriU3i n*33 10*6* -and an the 

Conaanites that dwell in tho land of the valley have iron ohariots, both 
they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are of tho 
valloy of Jezrcel.’ 

8 . i Kings vi. so. pyrfy nootf? 3m nsy non yppp rm 

• and ho ovorlaid tho floor of tho house with gold, both within and 
without.' 

9. I Kings x. 28. 30j6 pNH *3*70 *730 .“10*70 -|*70n < 7"U1 

H03rf7l. ' and King Solomon excellod nil tho kings of tho earth, both 
in riches and in wisdom.' 

10 . II Kings xviii. 24 (Is. xxxvl. 9). OnVO *7^ n03f« 

D*t£H0*7l» ' and thou hast put thy trust iu Egypt, both for ohariots 
and for horsomeu.' 

11. Ezr. i. 11. f|D3*7l 3nfr D’*73 *73 . ‘all the vessols,both silver 
and gold.’ 

12. nchr.xxi. 8 . Drrr^ r|D 3*7 m3-) nuno on» 3 » 0.1*7 fnn 

' and their father gavo them great gifts, silver as well as 
gold and precious things.' 

in. 'jzb, 4 in short, every.’ 

18. Gen. ix. 9,10 (P). r»Nl D3DN TH3 DN D’p£ 0JH ONI 

qij;? d3dn rrnn wm *73 dni : osnnN oojnf 
jvrrW? ronn ww *730 D3DN pan rm *7331 noro3 
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ptfn, ‘aud I, behold, lam establishing my covenant with you and 
with your offspring after you ; and with every living being that is with 
you, the fowl, the cattlo, and every beast of the earth with you ; of all 
that como out of the ark, in short, every beast of the earth.’* 

14. Gen. xxiii. 10 (P). DrTOX PS 'Jinn piDV Ijn 

* 73*7 nn. ‘ aad Ephron the Hittite answered Abra¬ 
ham in the audience of the Ilittitcs, of all those who entered the gate 
of his town.’f 

16. Ex. xxvii. 8 (P). VnpltD) VJW Utrf? V/D’D rWl 

ntpro nvyn v^d 'izh vnnfi.pi v/tfflpi. ‘and thou shait 

make its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels, and its sprinkling- 
basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans, in short, all its vessels 
shnlt thou make of brass.' 

16. ex. xxvii. 18,19 (P). ptyon ^ W? .j/wro d rr^to 
rwro ivnn nnrv vmn; vnhjj *733. ‘andtheir 

sockets shall be of brass. In short, all the instruments of the tnber- 
naolo in all its service, and all its pins, aud tho pins of tho court, shall 
be of brass.’ 

17. Lor. xl. 48 (P> JOIN t’ 1n ^ P™ T^fl 

OVWNfl tit? pJCT pwn pyn W? rOTO IV, 

‘whatsoovor gooth on tho belly, aud whatsoever gooth upon all fours, 
and all that hath many foet, in short, all creeping things that oreep upon 
tho oarth—them ye shall not oat.’ LXX. h n&at roJ{ i/nrsrelf rolf Ipwowuv 


* Dolitrsch, ad loe.: ' Erst 3 dor Toil©, in wolchon da* Gan to bestoht, daun 
JO des genus ex quo d. i. dea Allgcmoinon, untor das du Eintelno slch sub- 
sumirt, liiornuf ^ des GoHamtbogriffg, wonach slch das darunter bofossto Einxclno 
bostimmt' This oxplonation seems rnthor strained; JVn 

superfluous, and is probably a later addition; it is omitted by tho LXX. 

f Horo ‘1J1 * 73*7 could also bo taken as an epexegetical limitation of fifl ’J3» 
‘as many of thorn as used to enter the gato of his town,' i.e. those who wore his 
immediate neighbors. In vs. 18 3 > B UB °d in tho same phrase, on which J. H. 
Michaelis in his edition (1720) obsorres: Pro ^33 habet *73*7 3. sod contra 
Mas. impressam ad v. 10. 
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is. Num. xviu 8 (P). »nbnn rrwD tk *nro 7:7 mm 

M3 ’0Hp and I, behold, I have given thee the charge 

of my heave offerings, even of all the hallowed things of tho Israelites.’ 
LXX. irb nAvruv tciv i} yiaa/ih'uv k. r. A.=|Q. 

19. Ezek. xliv. 5. HN JHMP T3IN31 TM’J>3 7N71 “[3*7 D»tP 

imin t ? 3 ‘n mn* no mpn iDi -|nx 73-10 mn 7 bw ^3. 

4 mark well, and behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears all 
that I say unto thee, in short, all the ordinances of the houso and all 
the law therof.’ 

20. Ezek. xliv. 9. M2’ N 1 ? 700 *?7J7 3 1 ? *?7# 73: [3 ^3 
•7K7Bf» M3 7IH3 7BW 73J |3 ^ ’0OpO no alien, 
unoircumcisod in heart and unoircumoisod in flesli, shall come into my 
sanctuary, in short, no alien who is in tho midst of Israel.' LXX. iv 
niaiv vlolf tiX?.oyn’C>u k. t. X. 

21. Ezr. i. 5. DM,73,71 pOM31 7717’’? 713N7 ’^N7 lOlp’l 

no nx nurf? rvbyh inn n« o’n^xn 7*^7 iDi o*V?m 

717’, ‘ then roiM > UP tho heads of tho houses of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the priests and Levites, in short, all whoso spirit God had stirred 
up to return and to build the houso of Jhvh.' 

22 . Ezr. Vii. 28. *7IP 1*377*1 1*707 Mfi 1 ? 7D7 ,70,7 ’*?J7 
D*713:,7 1*707. '*nd Ho hath oxtendod mercy unto mo boforo the 
king and his counsellors, in short, boforo all tho mighty princes of tho 
king.’ 

28. I Ohr. Vi. 84. tyl 7*?W7 73f0 0’7’DpD 1M31 J77M 

o’fifinpn t snp roN*?o I 3 1 ? mop7 73?o, 'and Aaron and 

his sons wore offering on the altar of tho burnt offoring, and on tho 
altar of incense, in short, (thoy attended) to all the work of tho most 
holy place.' 

m. i ohr. xxviii. ai, ^p D’V?m Dunan mp'prra rum 
naans 3*-o PaP nasPo Pan pjn cnPun rva nmay 
■pan PaP ayh Pai Dnmvmiay PaP. ^mi, bohoid, there 

aro the divisions of the priests and Lovitos for all tho sorvico of tho 
house of God, indeed, there will be with thee in all kind of work evory 
willing man that is skillful, and the princes and all the people will bo 
entirely at thy command.’ 

25. II Chr. V. 12. pm* 1 ? [0*7*? f]DN*? Dip 0*77007 D’V?73 
p3 D'WpD D7*7K*?1 D7M3T, ‘and tho Levites who were 

singers, they all, namely Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and their sons 
and brethren, arrayed in by sous . . . ’ 
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Passages in which either corruption of the text may be suspected or 
the admit* a different explanation 
is. xxxii. i. *np» DDtf'o 1 ? □ nv/7\ -ptf-pD' pi^ jn. 
‘behold, a king will reign in righteousness, and princes will rule in 
judgment.’—Here b is rejected by most modern commentators as a 
mistake, though it is supported by Symmachus’s rendering, Wot> ««f 
tiKaiool/w paotfolwi flaotlrlf, and emphasis would bo hero quite in place. 

In Ps. xvi. 8, non piO "HM* D’tTip 1 ? . the may be depend¬ 
ent on J“nBN > n VB - Dolitzsch in loc., and Ilaupt in the Abstract 
mentioned above. 

In I Chr. iii. 2, rO^D p DI Chr. vii. 1, 

'ljn pm -oiw’ on*?) . * ci>r. xxiv. 1 , Dnppo pnx 

‘)X\ the *7 is evidently due to a copyist’s error; see Huupt /. c. 

In the following passages the b may be explained as introducing the 
accusative, a use which is common in AramnioJob v. 2, *3 

HXJp /YDfl nnDI W2 AT. ‘ for voxation killoth tho foolish 
man, and joalousy slayeth the silly man.’ 

i chr. xvi. 87. qox 1 ? mn* mn pnx ':zb ov yy'\ 

‘and ho loft thero before tho ark of the covenant of Jhvh, Aaaph and 
his brethren.’ 

ii chr. xxxi. 2 . o»y?m ooron mpbnQ nx irvprrr ipv’3 

rbyh o "Nt\ dopo 1 ? ww ’OD p»n onpbno by. 

• and Hezokiah installed the divisions of the priests and Lovites in their 
divisions, evory man according to hia service, tho priosta and Lovites, 
for burnt offerings and peace offerings.’ 

In II Chr. xxviii. 15, bSb OHOTO OY?^!. ‘ and they 

carried thorn on asses, every ono that was feeble,’ *7 is best explained 
as tho oxponont of the accusative. 

Not counting the passages in which either tho authenticity or the 
meaning of the b i® doubtful, there have boon found threo cases of 
tho emphatic particle b * verily’; nine cases of b - b equivalent to 
siuc-stve; and thirteen cases of bD*7 ‘ in short.’ Of these twenty-five 
cases, twenty-one occur in post-exilic writers; the nine passages from 
the Pentateuch all occurring in portions assigned to tho Priest’s Cods 
<P). This is quite in keeping with what is generally observed in lan¬ 
guages in their decline, viz., that they multiply external means of 
expressing emphasis. 
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6. Some Epithets of Agni; by Professor E. W. Fay, Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Ya. 

I have suggested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. xi) that one of 
the descriptions of Agni in the Vedas, viz: ApAm ndpAt, ' Waters’ son,* 
is repeated in Lat. Nept-unus «‘ud-noa) ‘son of water,’ and, less 
literally, in TloniAov (for *Xt-noT-Maov) 'son of tho *idda, *t<ta being 
interpreted as something like ‘kindlings,’ |fuol.' I accounted for the 
aphaeresis in Greek by a completer personification in consequence of 
which there was a shift of conception from ‘ son of tho M idda' to 'lord 
of the idda.’ I failed to explain P in Corinthian TloTt(t)MFo»i ; this, if not 
meroly orthograplno, may bo explained as belonging to tho suffix 
■von, ‘rtoFov- being interpreted os • possessing fuel.’ I do not olaim 
cogoncy, however, for the supposition that nor- is for •Nrwor, nor does 
my interpretation of % t6auv reach probability. 

We can, however, from other mythological sources largely augment 
tho probability of my comparison. 

1 ) Ndrd-cdhta. 

Tho epithot Ndrd-gdiiaa is separable in tho Rig Veda (x. 64. 8), though 
only tho last part is infloctod. In N qptbt we have tho dunlic nom. in 
lu (8k. NdrdmNdrau) converted into a stem and inflooted. For tho 
genesis of these dualic forms I rofor to my Agglutination otc., (A.J.P. 
xv, 480). Tho only phonetic difficulty in identifying Ndrd- with 
Vnpth is the varinnt quantity of tho stem-vowel. All will admit, I 
tako it, tho probability that NwtCf may have been originally but an 
epithet of IloriJdoi>. 

Not ouly was tho epithet udrdfdAsa separable, but there was a dis¬ 
tinct divinity Qdltaa in the Vedas. IIo was associated with Blulga, and 
Bhdga with POfdn (of. Grassmann, Wflrt. s. v.). Tho compound opithot 
Ndrdfdiiaa is usod of PD?an ns well ns of Agni, aud wo may infor that 
Qdiua is ono of tho forms of Agni-PQ^an. 

In Latin Consua, the phonotio equation with Qdhaa is perfect, and 
the mythological sphere is tho sarno, for Consua is, according to Livy 
(i. 9.6), Neptunua Equeater. 

2) Agni-Mdtarifvan. 

The Risbis had otymologized on this opithot quite early; thus we 
read in RV. iii. 29. 11*. mdtarifvd ydd dmimUa mdtdri vdtdsya 
adrgo abhnvat sdrimani: ‘ When Mfitari$vft roared in his mother he 
became a gust of wind, to howl.’ Here I have referred dmimita to 
Vmd ' bellow,’ and defined adrimani aftor Sdrasvati ' goddess of the 
voice ’ (cf. Lat. aermo ‘ speech ’); amimlla has, however, been taken 
heretofore in the sense 'was fashioned,’ and mdtarlfvan understood 
as # m<l<dn-puan 'growing in his mother.’ The accent of the compound 
demands, however, a division mdtar-igvan with its first member mean¬ 
ing * roaring ’ or ‘ mother.' If tho epithet belongs to Agni as lightning 
then it might mean something like ‘ possessing a mother- *(pua-’ or 
* with a roaring *igva- ' and this *igva - might have a sense like apAm 
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in ApAm Ndpdt, that is to say ' water’ or ‘cloud’; thus the compound 
would mean ‘possessing water ns a mother’ or 4 having a roaring- 
cloud,’ either being quite apt epithets of the lightning. 

No stem *i$va- ‘ water ’ is extant in Sanskrit, and so, if this signifi¬ 
cation is to be justified, it will be necossary to have recourse to the 
kindred languages. 

Because of the mythological association of the water-deities ApAm 
Ndpdt, Poseidon and Neptune with the creation of the horse, I sug¬ 
gested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1804, p. xi) a primitive confusion of the 
kindred stems akuxi- ' water’ and e&ioe- ' horse,’ uniting in a still more 
primitive *a*r (cf. A.J.P. xv, 42.'»). Sibreo in the Acadomy (Nos. 
1018, 1052) had mndo the same suggestion, though this was quite 
unknown to mo. Inasmuch as tho vocaliration of innoc ‘ horse ’ is 
abnormal in Greek, it is possible there was a tinr? • water.’ Thus Sibroo 
interprets 'Ayavlnmj as ‘great-spring,’ MtXavinirtop as ‘little black-water’ 
and Euhippa ns * fair-water.’ This seems to me more reasonable than 
nn interpretation ns • Groat-horso,' ete. Homer offers, I believe, a 
quite certain case of l*r*ri7 ‘water’ in a 500; 6f oi 'A/fvJMn nap' 
\nnuv Imh&uv. ‘Ho camo to him from Abydos, from beside the swift 
waters,’ an interpretation far moro cogont, in my opinion, than ‘from 
beside tho swift marcs.’ 

Tho sonso of ‘ water ’ seems also to belong to Sk. dpvn-. Not to take 
account of Sibreo's Sanskrit and Avestan names of rivers, I oiteRV. 

viii. 20 . 24: 

tvAm hi supsdrastomam nrvddancfu hilmdhc grAvdnath nAfvaprffharli 

mahhdna 

Ludwig translates with forced litoralnoss: " dich don flborreichen an 
trcfilicher nahrung, rufon zu dor monschon sitzon wir, der wio tin 
stein von rosarUckenbrcitc an roichlichkeit.” Grnsamanu renders tho 
third pndo “Dora stoine gleich, dor reiohlich scharfen Soma trftgt”— 
a translation got by correcting nA$vaprf\ham to nApuprvtham. Grass- 
mauu's translation seems to mo absolutely correct, and we can reach it 
without a textual correction if tho stom dpwa bo taken to mean ‘ fluid.’ 
This it does also in the namo of tho agvatlhd tree which was either 
regarded directly as a source of Soma (RV. I. 185. 8), or used for mak¬ 
ing a vat for the Soma. The agvatthd (‘ fleus religiosa ’) was, like all tho 
figs, rich iu sap, and caoutchouc is made from it in modern times 
(Encyc. Brit.*, s. v. fig). As_to its formation, I would explain -ttha 
thus; -tta (ptc. of V'eftf): Vdd = ttha : Vdhd, and so agva-tthd would 
mean ‘ having water as its gift,’ i. e. ‘ furnishing wator.' The accent 
is, however, the less usual one for appositional compounds, and so it 
may be best to take it as a tatpuru^a, ‘ furnished with water.' 

It seems to me that both in Sanskrit and Greek the words for ‘ horse ’ 
and ‘water’ have kept hand in band, even to showing tho same 
abnormal vocalization in Greek. So far as the stem ekxoe- ‘horse’ is 
'concerned, the Greek abnormality may be stated as an interchange of 
i and l, and is to be ascribed, in my opinion, to an Aryan doublet I \ t 
Q 
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(cf. A.J.P. xvi, 5ff.). Thus we might have in Sanskrit a doublet 
*igw -1 dftxi-, and in -igvan of our compound I would see a haplolalic 
•mdUtrieva-van ‘possessing a roaring water.’ Another explanation 
would be to assume a stem *mtUarigva- extended by -n- on the analogy 
of dtharvan, etc. 

8) Tdnil-ndpdt. 

This epithet of Agni is traditionally explained as ‘self-son.’ There 
is a difficulty with the accent, however, for tanti ‘self’ is oxytone. 
Furchor, the double accent suggests a dvandva. I interpret tdnti- sb 
‘ thunder’ (^(8) fan). It is not preserved in the Veda as simplox, but 
the suffix -u- is found in tanayitnu, tanyatii, tanyu and standthu ; the 
inferred *tdnu- is warranted by Let. tonus=tonitrus (Seneca, Q. N. ii. 

80 : antiqui autem tonitrum dixerunt aut tonuin), for this tonus can 
hardly bo the borrowed rrfi-or, which has.no such signification in Oreok. 

I interpret the compound as 'thunder and lightning'; tor ndpdt ns 
short for apArn udpAt I refer to RV. ii. 85. 14' and to x. 15. 8» (?>. 

4) The numeral gods. 

ThoVedlc fire-god Agni, if not an actual derivative of ‘lead,’ 
was liable to such a popular association. Ilonco we can oxplain his 
epithet pur6hita - 'set bofore’ (RV. i. 1. 1); ho is also known ns 
prathama-jA ‘first-born’ (RV. x. 5.7; 01. 10], though not the exclu¬ 
sive possessor of this epithet. Wo muy thoreforo infer that riporrif, 
which is a by-nnmo of Poseidon, harks back to the primitive period for 
its meaning. In Latin Portunus (sufllx from Neplflnus), usually 
explained as ' harbor-god,’ wo liavo the self-same name. 

Wo have further in the Veda n numeral divinity Tritd Aptyd (<*ilpt- 
y0 - : najiAt ‘lightning’?) whero Apt-yd is usually interpreted ns 'son of 
the waters.' Now Poseidon’s wifo was ’A/^-rpfny and their son was 
Tptrov ; in the battle of Zeus with the giants he rendered great ser¬ 
vice by blowing on a conch. This suggests identification with the 
‘thunder’ which might very naturally be termed 'son of lightning.’ 

In Tptroi' we have, I believe, a reduplicated form of Vfan ‘thunder’ 
in reverse ordor to Lat. (on-t-fr-u-. Its precise Aryan form can not be , 
constructed from the material surviving, for already in the Aryan 
period association with tri-to ‘third’ had taken place, suggested doubt¬ 
less by Agni as ‘first.’ In the Greek forms, l doubtless belonged to the 
original reduplicating syllable, cf. the Sk. intensive doublet var-f-tr* I 
varvrt. For the interchange of r and n in reduplication a good exam¬ 
ple is Grk. Kap-nh'-ot by the side of Lat. can-cer ' crab.’ 

In Sanskrit a Dvitd- ‘second’ stands beside Tritd- ‘third.’ In the 
Old Norse mythology Odhin has the epithets Thridhi' third,’ and Tveggi 
•second.’ It is probable, therefore, that all this numeral toying took 
place in the primitive period. . 
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7. A Description of the Bfilnq Edition of the Jamhara Ash'dr 
al- 'Arab, with an Examination into the Origin and Sources of 
the Collection ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Ct.* 

It Is some ten years since Hommel drew attention to the Jamhara 
Ash’&r al- 'Arab in his Prolegomena to a new Arabic Lexicon, read 
before the Sixth Oriental Congress at Leyden'. Previously, the book 
had been used and referred to by Ndldeke in Ids Beitr&ge *, and by 
Ahlwardt in his Six Divans 1 , besides descriptions, more or less incom¬ 
plete, in different catalogues of manuscripts 4 . 

Hommel gave a description of the book and a careful list of the 
poems contained in it, and promised to publish it on the basis of all the’ 
European manuscripts. That promise has not yet l»eon fulfilled, and 
tho present BQlfiq print is, therefore, the editio princcps. A descrip¬ 
tion of this edition and ft consideration of the origin and sources of tho 
collection is tho object of tho present paper. 

As the Transactions of tho Leyden Oriental Congress, in which 
Hommel gnvo his list of tho poems, aro generally accessible, and tho 
present recension agroos essentially with that list, it will not be neces¬ 
sary hero to go into detail*. I need only say that tho book consists of 
forty-nine QafUUu, soven groups of sovon each, the first group boing 
what we now know ns tho Mu'allaqdt. 

Tho BQlftq odition is a quarto of 4-t-106 pages, clearly printed on good 
paper. There aro no vowels except on p. 57-08, gatherings 8-12, in 
which the verses are partly vowellcd. Why those flvo sheets should bo 
excepted, I cannot guess. Tho title-page is dated, Tho Amlrlya Press, 
Bulilq, 1808; but the dnto in tho colophon is tho lattor part of Sq/ar, 
1811. This difference will be oxplainod immediately. The first page is 
blank; then como three pagos of Fihrist, tho title-page, and a pago 
with tho Muqaddima of tho editor. Ho names himself Sa'Id Effondl 
b. 'AntQn 'ArninQn, and says that his attention had beon called to 
tho Jamhara by Count Carlo do Landberg, and that at his instance he 
had resolved to edit it. The preface is tolorably conciso in style, but 
involved and obscure in expression. A wordy colophon by Muhammad 
al-Husaynl comes on p. 198-195. Ho oxplains that after the work had 
been interrupted by the death of the editor, it was taken up and fin¬ 
ished by Iskandar 'AmmQn, his brother. No hint is given at what 
point the break in the editorship took place, or what manuscripts were 
used. He only complains of their fewness at*d badnoss. As in tho 
numerous marginal notes ‘ a manuscript' is spoken of, and ‘ another 
manuscript,’ there wero at least three; but thoy were apparently not 
all complete, aod thus the number available at different points varied. 
At one point there was only one, for the note occurs: “Thus in the 


# This paper had finally loft the author’s hands before tho appearance of Pro¬ 
fessor Noldeko’a notes on tho Gamharat ai'dr al-Arab in Z.D.W.G. xlix. 1895, p. 
290-293.— Ed. 
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manuscript which is in our hands; but it is very corrupt ( saqima ), so 
correct it." But the manuscripts seem to have been used faithfully, 
for on p. 114, at the poem of 'Urwa b. al-Ward, there is a note to the 
effect that in the ad-Daxodwin • there are two additional verses 

at that point. On the next page a various reading is noted, and the 
editors confess that the Jamhara reading which they print contradicts 
the lexicons accessible to them, but add: “And we seek refuge with 
God from falsifying." Again, on p. 137 there is the remark: 
“ 'Alqama stands here in the manuscripts; but according to the QdmUs 
and the AghAni and the rest it was 'Alas." There are many other 
notes, but these will indicate the tolerably reliablo character of the 
editing. A curious miearrangemont may be noticed. In tho list of 
poets according to their classes which is given on p. 86, 'Antara b. 
'Amrb. ash-Shadd&d comes rightly second t in tho socond class. But 
tho poem itself stands immediately after that of Tarafa, and is 
treated as an eighth Mu’aUaqa, thus leaving only six poems in the 
socond class. This is probably duo to tho manuscripts; tho poem of 
■Antara in question became his Mu'allaqa-pocax when lie was reckoned 
among the Mit'aUaqa-poots. As to tho manuscripts which may have 
boon used in this edition, I can give little information. In the 
Khodival Library in Cairo there aro, apparently, two. In Qism i, 
Jux' iv. of the Catalogue, p. 224, one is described very briofly, with 
name of another and beginning of toxt exactly us in this edition. 
There is added : " And of what is mentioned in this book are tho forty- 
nine Uu'allaq&t (!), divided intosovon divisions, each division of sovon 
poems, designated by a designation peculiar to them. A MS. in two 
vols. in nn ancient hand’.” Tho author is said to have died A. H. 170; but 
aftor tho forty-nine Mu'aUaqtU we need not pay much attention to that, 
and tho dato will bo shown later to bo absolutely impossible. Then in 
Juz' vil. j>. 102, MafmQ 141, 1, there is another copy. In the beginning 
of the text quoted is a various reading ^ lor (p. 8,1. 8 

of the printed text.) 

To return to tho description of tho book, pagos 1-89 are taken up 
with a long introduction. It begins : “This is the Book of the Col¬ 
lection of tho Poems of tho Arabs in the time of tho Ignorance and of 
al-Ld&m, according to whose tonguo the Qur’fin was revealed, and from 
whose words the Arabio lauguago is derived, and from whoso poems 
are taken the witnesses for the meanings of the Qur’dn and tho obscure 
usages of tradition, and to whom aro referred wisdom and tho polite 
sciences, composed by Abu Znyd Muhammad b. AbM-Khatt&b al- 
Qurashl. And since no one has been found of the poets aftor them who 
has not been driven to steal from the beauties of their expressions; 
and since a knowledge of them on that account suffices; and further, 
since they are the mighty ones of poetry*, who wade its sea and whose 
ambition in it is far-reaching, and they made for it a Record (Dlwdn) in 
which the advantages derived from them are many,—and if it were 
not that the language is common to all, verily they would have appro¬ 
priated it from all others,—therefore we took from their poems, since 
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they are the source, the most brilliant and most important of them. 
And wo make mention in this our book of what the stories handed 
down and the poems preserved bring from them, and of what of their 
words agrees with the Qur’An, and of what is handed down by tradition 
from the Prophet of God concerning pootry and poets, and of what 
comes from his Companions aud from those who followed aftor them, 
and of what each one of them has praised, and who first spoko poetry, 
and what is preserved of the poetry of Jinn.” 

The programme sketched in the lust lines is closoly adhered to. The 
next seven pages are occupied with illustrations of the value of the 
poota as interpreters of the Qur’An. Thou comes a page or two on the 
question of the first poet, followed by several pages of anecdotes from 
the Prophet and his Companions, relating what they said and thought 
of poetry. Then (p. 16, foot) bogins the perennial disoussion concerning 
the most poetical of mankind, and the claims of Imr ul-Quys are 
upheld. This passes Into eerie stories of the Jinn; how they made 
poetry, npponred to human beings in the desort, and inspired tho Arab 
poets with their verses. Then, in succession (p. 24-84), tho claims of 
Zuhayr, an-NAbigha adh-DhubyAnl, al-A'shd, Labld, 'Amr b. KulthGm, 
and Tarafa nro sot forth. At tho foot of p. U4 begins a general consid¬ 
eration of the Classes ( TabaqM) of tho poota, aud statement of tho 
arrangement of this particular selection. But this important part of 
tho volume must bo takon up from another sido, and I would pass to it 
through nu examination of tho date of tho compiler and the naturo of 
his sources. 

Tho nnrac of tho compiler of this collodion, or its editor and annota¬ 
tor, as the case may be, is given in his preface as AbO Znyd Muhammad 
b. Abl-l-KhnltAb nl-Qurashl'. At tho foot of p. 10, ho scorns to rofor to 
himself with a qdla Muhammadan. These aro nil tho reforoncos that 
I can find in the book; and outside of tho book there is not a trace of 
such a person to l>o found. Uommcl's suggestion, that ho may be tho 
Muhammad b. ZiyAd al-Qurashl who is named In an IsnCul in the Kitdb 
al-Agh&nV*, can hardly be accopted, as his position in tho Jsndd would 
bring him much too early. For his date, then, and date of tho collec¬ 
tion wo aro driven to an examination of tho Isndds that occur in the 
book. But first, it may be noted that according to the British Museum 
Catalogue", the Jamhara is quoted by Urn Rashlq al-QayrawAni, who 
died A. H. 463; and that it is not mentioned in tho Fihrist, which 
appears to reach down to A. H. 400. The first date gives a terminus ad 
quern, though, of course, we cannot say that the second gives tho 
terminus a quo. Still, in a work professedly bibliographical, such as the 
Fihrist, the entire absence of any allusion to tho Jamhara would be 
strange. 

Among the names which stand last in the Isndds, the four principal 
ones are Abu'Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthannd (full name, p. 12; gen¬ 
erally Abu’Ubayda); Muhammad b. ’Uthm&n al-Ja'farl; AbO-1-'Abbfis 
al-Warrfiq al-Kfitib; and al-Mufa<Jdal. As to Abu 'Ubayda, there can¬ 
not be any doubt. He is the well known grammarian'*, who was 
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bom A. H. 114, and died A. H. 20S, 209, 210 or 211-traditions vary. 
The Isn&ds which contain him are the following: p. 19, Sunayd (?), 
from Iitefim b. ArtyUi, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu Bakr al-Muzanl; 
p. 25, AbQ‘Ubayda, from Abu ‘Abd ar-Ralimun al-GliassAnl, from 
Sharik b. al-Aswad; p. 25, Abu ‘Ubayda, from ash-Sha'bl” [but on the 
margin from another MS., Sunayd, from Abu 'Abd All Ah al- Jahml“, of 
Jahm b. Hudhayfa, from Aba ‘Ubayda, from Aba-l-Multlmshshl (?) and 
MujAlid",' from osh-Sha'bl]; p. 26. AbO ‘Ubayda, from Qutayl«i b. Sha- 
blb b. al-'Awwfim b. Zub&yr ; p. 20, al-Jahml, from Aba ‘Ubayda, from 
AbQ‘Ubayda, from Aba ‘Amr b. nl-Alft"; p. 83, Aba ‘Ubayda, from 
Aba ‘Amr b. al-’AIA; pp. 24, 84, 85 are simple references to statements 
of Aba ‘Ubayda. without Isndds. It will bo noticed that between AbO 
Zayd and Aba ‘Ubayda two links come in twice. One of these, al- 
Jahml, was a contemporary of the Khalifa al-Mutawalckil, A. H. 282- 
247. 

As to Mul.iammad b. ‘Uthmtto, I can only make one suggestion : he 
may bo the AbO Ja’far b. ‘Uthmfln b. AbQ Shaybu al-'AbsI of the 
Fihrist 11 , who died A. H. 207. But in the Jamham the name is al- 
Ja'farl; though that may be through confusion with his Kunya. Fur¬ 
ther, of his books, tho Fihrist only mentions one, Kitdb at-Sunan fl-l- 
Fiqh. His lsndds are : from al-Hason b. DA’ Qd nl-Jafarl, from Ibn 
'A’isha at-Tayml 11 ; p. 18, from 'Abd ar-RnbmAn b. Muhammad, from 
al-Haytham b. 'Adi", from MujAlid, from ash-Sha'bl; p. 14, from Mutnr- 
rif al-KinAnl* 0 , from Ibn Da’b’ 1 , from AbQ Lihzlm al-'Anbarl, from ash- 
Sha'bl; same p., fromSa’Id b. al-.Musayyab’*; p. 15, from Ibn Is^Aq 1 *, 
from 'Abd AllAh b. at-TW«yl» from his father, from his grandfather; 
p. 25, from AbQ Misma', from Ibn Da’b; p. 26, from Mutnrrif al-KInAnl, 
from Ibn Da'b: p. 27. from Aba’Alqama, from MufAlij (?)b. SulnymAn, 
from ‘Abd al-'AzIz b. 'Abd ar-RabmAn b. Zayd, from 'Umar b. al- 
KhnttAb, from HassAn b. Thftbit; p. 82, from All b. TAbir adh-Dhuhll. 
As Ibn ‘A'isha died A. H. 228 and al-Haytham in 209, and ns Mu(arrif 
was probably the QA<JI of Sana’, who died about 191 (tho two inter¬ 
mediaries I cannot fix), it is evident thnt A. H. 297 is not an impossi¬ 
bly late date for our Muhammad b. 'UthmAn. 

AbQ-l-'AbbAs, also, is hard to Ax. The Kunya is oommon and was 
borne, among others, by al-Mubarrad (d. 285), Tha'Iab, (d. 291), tho older 
al-Mufaddal ad-Pabbl (d. 170). But he is further distinguished as al- 
WarrAq al-KAtib. The title al-K&tib is very common, but that of al- 
WarrAq is not. In Ibn KhallikAn l can And only three to whom it is 
given : the well known author of the Fihrist, an AbO-1 Uasan Muham¬ 
mad without date, and an 'Umar 14 contemporary with AbQ Nuwfis, who 
died A. H. 195 or 196. The Kunya of the last may have been AbQ-1- 
'Abbus, and that is all we can say”. But it was the Kunya of tho 
grammarian al-Abwal; and in the Fihrist '* he is described as Fdsikh- 
(scribe), and by HfijI Khalifa as Muliarrir (correct scribe or corrector). 
From the Fihrist we learn that ho edited (amala) the poems of DhQ-r- 
Rumma and Imr al-Qays. WQstenfcld suggests that his date probably 
fell between the end of the second and the middle of the third cen¬ 
turies of the Flight. 
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In the Jamhara, Abtt-l-'AbMs has the following Jmmds: p. 12, AbQ 
Talba MQsA b. ’Abd Allah al-KImzAT, from Baler b. Snlaymfin, from 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, from HishAm b. 'Urwa, from his father, from 'Abd 
Allah b. Zara'a b. nl-Aswad b. al-Muttalib; p. 13, from Abu Talha, from 
Bakr b. Sulayman, going back to 'Abd Allah b. Mas'Qd ; p. 16, from 
MOsA b. 'Abd Allah, from Abu 'Ubayda; p. 17, in the text stands, “ Ibn 
al-Marwazl said, There related to me my father”; but on the margin 
there is as the reading of some manuscripts : “ And thore related to us 
AbQ-1-'Abbis al-WarrAq, from Abu Tall.ia MQsA b. 'Abd Allah az-ZarQdl; 
thcro related to me my father.” This last is almost certainly right; 
for it is a first-hand story of Bodawl life and of how the Jinn mado 
poetry and inspired the Arab poets, and with suoh a ‘ man of Merv ’ 
could have nothing to do. Further, towurds the ond, occurs tho phrase 
qillaaz-Zarildl, and in tho middle of the story comes : "Then I became 
old and weak and remained in ZarQd”". Tho strange nisba az-ZarQdl, 
which is not in as-SuyQirs Lubb al-Lubilb, seoms to lmvo caused tho 
difficulty”. 

Last comes nl-Mufa<J<.lal. On page 3 lie is named al-Mufad<Jal 
Muhammad a<J-PabbI; and on p. 10, AbQ 'Abd Allilh al-Mnfad^nl b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Muhubbari. EUewhoro he is simply al-Mufn<J<Jal. N61* 
doko, who usod the Berlin manuscript of the Jamhara (Cod. Sprengor 
1215), seoms to have understood al-MufaMal ad-Dabb! the elder, who 
died in 170. Iloimnel, who had access to all tho European manuscripts, 
takes explicitly tho same viow. But ir this edition is to count a« evi¬ 
dence, there arc insuperable difficulties iu tho way. In early Arabio 
litorary history two al-Mufa<J<Jals arc known. The ono was AbQ-1- 
•AbbAs [or AbQ 'Abd ar-lial.unAn, or AbQ Muhammad] al-Mufa<J<Jal b. 
Muhammad b. Yu'ld b. 'Amir b. SAlim b. ar-RammAd n<J-PabbI, of tho 
atom Tha'laba b. os-SId b. Dabba. Ho was tho collector of tho Mu/atf' 
(fallyat, ond diod, as stated above, In A. II. 170”. Tho other was AbQ 
TAlib al-Mufoddal b. Salama b. ‘A&im n<J-DabbI ol-KQfl, who died after 
800”. It may bo worth noticing that ho wrote a KittLb Jamdhlr al- 
Qab&'U. But the two fuller indications in tho Jamhara are inconsist¬ 
ent with one another, and only tho first agrees with the elder al- 
Mufaddal. while the question still remains, how wo are to exploin tho 
indication on p. 10, and especially the strange nisba, al-Muhabbarl. 
On the margin of p. 8 there is given as the reading of one copy, al- 
Mufaddal b. 'Abd Allfth b. Muhammad b. 'Abd AlIAIi b. al-Muh»bbar b. 
Abd ar-RahmAn b. 'Umar b. al-KhuM&b. This agrees with the indica¬ 
tion on p. 10 , which seoms to be the reading of all the manuscripts to 
which the Cairo editors had access: but does not agree with either of 
the two historically authenticated al-Mufa<Jdals. Further, there is a 
serious difficulty in the genealogical ohain. Ibn Qutayba 81 tells us that 
'Umar b. al-KliattAb had a son al-Mujabbar (or al-Mujabbir) 'Abd ar- 
RahmAn, and he again had a son whose name we learn from an- 
Nawawl” was also ai-Mujabbar (or Mujabbir), but Ibn Qutayba adds ex¬ 
pressly that there was no issue of this line. Have we an instance here 
of the genealogical ignorance remarked on in the preface to the Kit&b 
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al-Ma'drif u , through which men traced up their origin to a distin¬ 
guished name and did not notice Id 'aqba lahu, ' he had no issue’? Still, 
whether some links in the chain are forged or not, I haro little doubt 
that we have here the genealogy ns Abu Zayd gave it, and a hitherto 
unknown al-Mufa<Jdal. The name would easily explain the confusion 
with one or the other of the great grammarians, and the ohanging of 
the genealogy to suit him; but it would be hard to explain the reverse 
process. Further, from the Jsndds it can bo decisively proved that we 
have not hero the elder al-Mufaggal. On page 3 the tradition is said 
to go back to Ibn 'Abbas, but the margin gives the longer form, from 
his father, from his grandfather, from AbO Zabyan 14 , from Ibn 'Abbils 
(it will bo noticed that the first two links in this chain oocur in almost 
all the Isn&ds ); p. 10 , he asked his father; p. 11 , from his father, from 
his grandfather, from Muhammad b. Isljftq (without doubt the 9&fyib 
al-Mnghfizf, d. 151), from Muhammad b. 'Abd AUAh, from Abfi Sa'Id al- 
Khuz&'I, from AbO-^-Tufayl 'Amir b. WAthila"; p. 17, no Itm&d in the 
toxt but on margin as given on the margins of several copies: from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abil ’Ubayda, from ’AttAb b. 
'Uinayr b. 'Abd al-Malik ; p. 20, from his father, from his grandfather, 
from Ibn IsfyAq, from MujAhid 14 , from Ibn 'AbbAs; p. 21, from his 
father, from his grandfather, from al-'AlA b-Mnyindn al-Amidl, from 
his father; p. 20, from All b. Tfthir adh-Dhuhll, from Abfi 'Ubayda, 
from al-Mujftlid, from ash-8ha'bl; pp. 10, 84, 25, reforoncos, but no 
Jtndda. It will bo noticed that twloe in the above AbQ 'Ubayda occurs, 
onco with two links between himself and nl-Mufaddnl. and once with 
one. But as AbO 'Ubayda died in 210 and the older Mufa<Jd«l in 170, 
wo certainly hore cannot have to do with the elder Mufaddal. But 
hove we then the younger, who died probably aftor 800? The names 
aro quite different and offer no support to such an idon. I confess I 
can throw no light upon this matter, and must content mysolf with 
simply stating the difficulty and giving the facts ns I have them. 

To complete the statement of the Isndds contained in the Jamhara 
I must add tho following: p. 15, Ibn IsljAq, from ’Abd Allfili b. at- 
Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather; p. 16, al-Maqna’, from 
his father, from al-A^mal”; p. 10, Mufarrif al-KinAnl, from Ibn Da'b; 
p. 81, IsiL b. 'Umar; ibid., AbQ 'Amr b. al-'AlA. Hommcl cites from 
the copy that von Kremer had made from a Cairo MS., Sunayd b. 
Muhammad al-Azdl, from Ibn al-A'rAbt"; but this I cannot find in the 
BQIfiq text. 

As a further dating-point it may bo noticed that in the Commentary 
on 'Antara’s Qaflda (p. 98) a line is quoted from AbQ Tammfim, tho 
compiler of tho Hamdsa, 172 or 188 or 190—228 or 281 or 282. 

Taking the evidence that has now been presented, scanty and uncer¬ 
tain as it is. I feel inclined to date the present form of the Jamhara 
in the latter part of the third or the beginning of the fourth centuries of 
the Flight; if anything, later rather than earlier. 

From much of the above it will have become evident that the text 
of this edition varies markedly from those which Nflldeke, Ahlwardt 
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and Hommel bad before them. This is especially the case in the sec¬ 
tion describing the classes (tabaqdt) of the poets. There the text is 
quite different from the fragment quoted by Ndldeke from the Berlin 
manuscript, and since the passage is very important as throwing light, 
not only on the history of the Jamhara, but also on that of the collect¬ 
ing of Arabic poems generally, I shall translate the whole of it. 

It begins on p. 84; “The section making mention of the classes of 
those of whom we have named some. AbQ Ubayda said : The greatest 
poets are the people of the tents especially*’. They aro Imr al-Qays, 
and Zuhayr, and an-NAbighn. But if any one say that Imr al-Qays is 
not of the people of Najd, then, verily, theso abodes of which he has 
made mention in his poetry aro the abodes of the Band Asad b. Khuz- 
ayma. And in the second class aro al-A'shd, nnd Labfd, and Tarafa. 
And it is said that nl-Farazdaq said, Imr al-Qays is the greatest poet; 
and Jarir said, an-NAbighn; nnd al-Akhtal said, nl-A’shA; and Ibn 
Al.miar said Zuhayr; and DhQ-r-Rumnia said, Labrd; and Ibn Muqbil 
said, Tarafa. nud al-Kunmyt said, 'Amr. b. KulthQm ; but our opinion 
[apparently AbQ Zayd’s] is that of AbQ 'Ubaydn ; that is, Imr al-Qays, 
then Zuhayr, nnd an-NAbiglm, and al-A'shd, and Lnbld, and 'Amr 
[AbQ 'Ubayda does not mention 'Amr abovo], and Tarafa. Al-Mufn<J- 
<jal said : Theso nre the authors of the seven long poems which the 
Arabs call «s-Su»nflf [tho strings of beads or pearls], and whoever says 
that a place in tho seven bolongs to other than them hus contradicted 
that in which tho pooplo of scienco and knowledge have united. And 
we have percoivod the most of tho people of scienco saying that after 
theso came soven not inforlor to them ; and in truth thoir authors havo 
followed tho authors of tho first, but have not fallen short of them 4 ®. 
And thoso are tho Mujamhartlt [collected 41 ] by 'Abld b. nl-Abra?, and 
'Antara b. 'Amr, and 'Adi b. Zuyd, and Bishr b. Abl KhAzim, and 
Umnyyn b. Abl-e-Salt, and Klmdilsh b. Zuhayr, and an-Namr b. Tnwlnb. 
And ns for tho Muntaqaytit [choson] of tho Arabs, they aro by Musay- 
yab b. 'Alas, and al-Muraqqish, and al-Mutalammis, and 'Urwa b. al- 
Ward, nnd Muhalhil b. Rubra, and Durnyd b. n^-^imma, and al-Mutan- 
akhkhil b. 'Uwaymir. And as for tho Mudhahhabdt [gilded], they 
belong to [the tribes of] al-Aws nnd ul-Khazraj spocinlly, and nre by 
HasaAn b. ThAbit, and 'Abd Allah b. RawAljn, and MAlik b. al-'AjlAn, 
and Qays b. al-Kha(Im, and Ubayfoa b. nl-Jul&b> end AbQ Qays b. nl- 
Aslat, and 'Amr b. Imr al-Qays. And tho most highly prized Mar&thl 
[laments] aro seven, by Abu Dbu'ayb al-Hudhall, and 'Alqama b. Dhl 
Jadan al-Himyarl, aud Muhammad b. Ka'b al-GhanawI, and al-A'shd 
al-BAhill, and AbQ Zayd at-TA’I, and MAlik b. ar-Rayb an-Nahsball, and 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu'i. And as for tho Mashtildt [mixed] 
of the Arabs, they are those with which unbelief and al-IsIAm mixed, 
and they are by Nabigha banl Ja'da,and Ka'b b. Zuhayr, and al-QutAml, 
and al-Khutay'a, and ash-ShammAkb, and 'Amr b. Alomar, and Ibn 
Muqbil. And as for the seven Midham/it [well-joined], they aro by al- 
Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal, and 'Ubayd ar-RA‘I, and Dhu-r- 
Rumma, and al-Kumayt b. Zayd, and at-TirimmAb b. Hakim. Al- 
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Mufatfflal said: These nine and forty Qasidas are the most highly 
prized of the poems of the Arabs in the period of the Ignorance and of 
al-lslfirn, and the soul of the poetry of each man of them 4 *. And AbQ 
’Ubayda mentioned in the third class of poets, al-Muraqqish and Ka'b 
b. Zuhayr, and al-Khutay’a and Khad&sh b. Zuhayr, and Durayd b. a$- 
Simma, and 'Antara, and 'Urwa b. al-Ward, and an-Namr b. Tawlab, 
and ash-Shammfikh b. Dirfir, and 'Amr b. Afomar. Al-Mufa<j<jal said : 
These are the mighty ones of the poets of the people of Najd, who 
blamed and praised, and pursued every kind of poetry. And as for 
tho pcoplo of al-Hijftz, they were beet in love poetry. And Abft 'Ubay¬ 
da mentioned that men agreed that tho greatest poets of tho pcoplo of 
al-Islfim woro al-Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akh(al.” 

Tho relative merits of tho three last-named poets are then discussed 
for about three pages. Then, from the middlo of p. 88, various stories 
about Imr al-Qays are given from Ibn Da’b, derivod from al-Faruzdaq. 
Tho Mu'allaqa of Imr nl-Qays begins at the foot of p. 89. 

Before going on to examino this passage it may bo well to state 
shortly tho views exprossod by NGldelco and Hommel, bused upon tho 
Berlin manuscript already referred to. NOldoko notices first that 
according to Ibn an-NaMfis'* (d. 838), the seven Mu'allaq&t woro selected 
by Hammfid ar-RAwiya (d. 107). His view then is that Abft 'Ubayda 
and al-MufadJal, whom ho takos to bo tho older, tho collector of the 
Mufanally At, aro represented as agreeing in this choico of Hamm Ad’s, 
and that to this first class of seven Abft Zayd soloctod and addod tho 
other six classes. Without doubt this is tho right interpretation of the 
passago os it stands in tho Berlin manuscript. Hommol’s final view is 
similar. He thinks that tho whole collection had boon known to Abft 
'Ubayda and al-Mufa«J<Jal, and that it was only tho present recension, 
with its commentary and introduction, that was duo to Abft Zayd. 

But if wo are to accept tho Bftlfiq text, those views must bo essen¬ 
tially modified. First, as Hommel has already noticed, there is abso¬ 
lutely no mention in tho Jamhara of Hammfid ar-RAwiya und tho 
port he took in selecting and combining the seven Mu'allaqM, or, as 
they aro called hore, Sum tty. But I do not fool that we can follow 
Hommel further and deduce from this that AbQ Zayd did not know 
this tradition, and still less that tho tradition is false. There was no 
necessity for him to montion it at this point, and his whole treatment 
of the subject shows that he is giving a highly comproesod statement. 
Next, Abft 'Ubayda and al-Mufaddal witness to two quite different 
things. Abft 'Ubayda has apparently no connection with the Jamhara 
arvangoment of seven groups of seven poems each, and knows nothing 
of it. His arrangement is one into three Tabaq&t, the first two embrac¬ 
ing the seven Mu'allaqa- poets, and the third ten other poets. Whether 
ho had yet more classes we aro not told ; but it is worth noticing 
that these throe classes are limited to poets of Najd. His arrangement 
is not followed in the Jamhara, except in that his first two classes are 
put into one and made a first class, and that Imr'al-Qays is regarded 
as the greatest poet. Whether he divided into two classes the poems 
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which • HammAd had selected and made into one, or HammAd com¬ 
bined his two classes must remain unsettled. This would lend us to 
expect that he had written a book Tabaq&t Shu'ara Najd, or simply 
ash-Shu'artt, which AbQ Zayd is here using ; but the nearest I can find 
is a mention by the Fihrist of a book by him Kitdb ash-ShCr wash- 
Shu'ard. 

But al-Mufa<J<;lal, whoever he was, evidently knew the Jamhara 
arrangement of soven groups of seven, whether it was due to him or 
not. Therefore, leaving the positive question of its authorship open, 
wo may fix one thing, viz., that it is not to be ascribed to Aba Zayd. 
But is it not possible to push t|io origin further back, and say of 
some at least of the classes what wo know of the first ? Some of thorn 
are spoken of ns woll known ns selections and under these names. In 
nono of them is the grouping of tho seven poems together said to have 
been coincident in time with tho grouping of the seven classes together. 
Thus, we have tho MuntaqayQt air'Arab and tho Maah&bdt air Arab, 
just oxaotly as wo have tho poems called as-Similt by tho Arabs. 
So, too, wo have the soven Mull.iamdt. If wo did not know of tho 
Sumflf, or Mu'aOaqdt (a term never used by Aba Zayd), separately, we 
could not draw any distinction botwoen them and tho others. Because 
the other six classes have not survived ns separnto entities, have wo 
any right to say that they never were sopnrato? After HammAd ar- 
RAwiya or AbQ 'Ubaydn, as the case may be, had mado his selection of 
snvon, is it not probable that others would also form eelootioua of soven 
in imitation ? As the first selection was callod tho Sum rtf or Mu'allaqdl, 
so tho others might bo called tho Mxyamhardt** or tho jfashUbdt. Wo 
know of many that wore formed but have now vanished—molted into 
tho greater—as those into tho Jamhara. Tho Fihrist tells us that AbQ 
Tamm Am mado different selections bosido the Ham Asa. Ho had n 
Kitab al-Ikhtiydr min Ash'dr al-Qabd'il, and wo may notico that one 
of our seven clnssos is devoted to poets of tho two tribes of al-Madlna, 
al-Aws and al-Khazraj. So, too, ho had a Kitdb al-Fuliill. Further, 
tho fact that tho names of tho selectors of the seven pooms in each of 
tho last six classes are not montionod, agrees with the non-montion of 
HammAd, or AbQ 'Dbayda, os tho selector of tho first class. All seven 
are, in this matter, on exactly the same footing. 

If we are. then, to regard this as a compilation from previously sep¬ 
arate groups, can we ascribe the choice of tho name Jamhara to tho 
title of tho second group, al-Mujamhar&t 9 Could a name not bo 
derived from that of the first group, tho Sumu(, because that wAs tho 
oldest and best known, and confusion might arise? But tho point is of 
no importance, and I may repeat again that we may regard it as cer¬ 
tain that AbQ Zayd was only tho editor of this recension of the collec¬ 
tion of soven groups of sovon poems, and not its originator. To him 
wo probably owe the introduction and the commentary, and it may bo 
possible to draw from them some ideas of his character. I can only 
touch here upon one or two points, as a detailed statement would 
involve a more careful study of the book than my time has allowed. 
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He appears to have been a Muslim of pious tendencies and no special 
critical acumen. In his preface he tells us that the early poets are 
chiefly valuable because they assist us to understand the Qur’fin. So 
any scholar of his day would have said ; but ho takes it somewhat in 
earnest, and gives us seven pages of illustrations". The very first of 
theso, a beautiful verso of Imr al-Qays only preserved hero, will give 
an idea of Ids feoliug for poetry. It runs : 

4JL^jT ^S*) vClCi ii> 

'Stand and ask the ruins concerning Umm Mfilik! But will ruins give 
any tidings save of falling to ruin 44 ?’ 

On which Abft Zayd remarks: He certainly know that the ruins 
would not reply, and only moant, Ask the pooplo of the ruins. Pur- 
thor, on p. 85 ho has added to an opinion from Abft 'Ubayda that al- 
Parazdaq, Jarir and nl-Akhtal are the greatest pools of the timo of al- 
Islftm, a remark that that is always excepting Hswfln b. Thflbit, for 
no one cun be compared with tho poet of the Prophet of God. Again, 
on the vexed question of tho presence of foreign words in tho Qur'ftn, 
ho tnkos up the stlffest and most orthodox position. Tho Qur'iln hns 
been definitely said to bo in perspicuous Arabic, and so Arabio only 
it can bo. If wo And words in it that are like Porsian or Grook or 
Syriao words, what of it? Cannot the two laugungos havo tho same 
word for tho same thing without thoro being a connection ? So he and 
ono school of Muslim Theologians olonrod tho difficulty. 4 ’ 

From this will bo evidont what wo are to expoct of AbQ Zayd acting 
indopcndontly ; but thoro can bo no question of the importance of the 
collection that has como down to us under his namo. If some of tho 
poems havo boon published olsowhero since Hommel drew up his list 
and notod that 1400 linos were new, yot ho did not reckon with that 
number tho poems which occur also in tho MufatWallyM which Thor- 
becko wns then oditing. But Thorbecke’s edition remains a fragment, 
and these poems are still unedited. On my |»rt there has boon no 
attompt to trace what is published and what not. That would bo a work 
of muoh timo, and I have only boon able to gather up tho moro salient 
points throwing light on the date and origin of the book. Names 
which I have given up as hopeless will bo traced by others, and my 
trust is that the comploto collection of Isn&ds may bo of assistance in 
this. Thoso who have had anything to do with Arab biography know 
how perplexing and unsatisfying is the searoh through a jungle of 
Laqabs, Kunyas, Nisbas and Isms tor some name that, in the end, wo 
do not find. Such will bo charitable towards the smallness of ray 
results, and seeking that charity, I would close with tho old jingle that 
has done duty so often: 

^ Laaa tXai' ,j| 
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NOTES. 

1 Actes du sixi&me Congris international des Orientalistes, Deuxiime 
partie, sect. i. pp. 387-408. 

* Beitr&ge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alien Araber, pp. xx, xxi. 

1 Pp. xix, xx, xxvii, and |*lt". 

* British Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS., ii. pp. 481 ff, 747ft; 
Bodleian Cat. of Arabic MSS., i. 208: No. 174 Coll. Pococke; W to ten¬ 
fold, YQqut, v. 48; Ahlwardt, Verz. der arab. Handschr. ( poetischen 
Inhalts) in der Mnig. Bibl. zu Berlin, 8. 179, No. 1000; Von Kremer, 
Cat. of hia MSS. in Sitzungsberichtc tier Wiener Akadcmie, 1885 (cix), 
p. 216; Landborg, Cat. of Arab. MSS. in the possession of Brill of Loy- 
den, the collection of Emin ol-Madani (Leiden, 1888) pp. 92f. and 04f., 
Nos. 810 and 811. 

• Tho poem of 'Antara which stands second in the second class in 
Hommol’s Hat, atanda first in tho BQlfUj toxt. Further, tho Bfllftq text 
ia richor, in all, by about 07 linos. 

• Soo tho review of this work by Pryrn and Sodu, Z.D.M.O. xxxi, 007 ff. 

uyLxU ^ jw-o- J/ r Lo! ^1 iu-Xo 


1 1 have had to road hero Jinstead of J . 

This aeom8 nocoasnry in •order to got a noun to which tho suffix in 
8 ^ 3 ! may rofor but porhaps it may bo possible to supply that from 

. Tlio text-reading is, of course, tho common phraso. 

' Ahlwardt has ou p. xix. of the "Six Divans," 'all elkhatthdb aa tho 
roading of the Berlin MS.; but on p. I‘It" (the Arabic preface to tho 


UaXaS), wUoill ^j|. 

10 Itylfiq edition, x. 100 . 

11 Part ii., p. 481, noto. I quoto through Horamel, aa this catalogue is 
inacccssiblo to mo. It rofere also to the Muzhir of aa-€uyQ(l. ‘Abd 
al-Q&dir al-Baghd&dl, in Ids liat of books used in writing tho Khit&na 
al-Adab, includes tho Jamhara, but does not mention AbO Zayd. 

'* WQstenfeld, Orammatische Schulen, p. 68 ff.; Fihrist, p. 68 f. 

" Ibn Qutayba, Kitdb al-Ma'&rif, p. 229. 

# 1 11 Fihrist, p. 111. 

“ Ibn Qut., p. 109; an-NawawI, a. v. 

” Ibn Qut., p. 268. 

” P. 229, and references in note. 

w De Slane, Ibn KhalliMn, iv. 258, note. 

>» Ibn Qut., p. 207. 

» Wtotenfold, Ibn KhaUikdn, No. 782. 

™ Ibn Qut., p. 207. 
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” WQstenfeld, Ibn Khali., No. 261. 

** Ibn Qut., p. 2-17; WQstenfeld, Ibn Khali., No. 623. 
u Do Slane, Ibn Khali., iv. 225. 

* To these may be added a Muhammad b. Hasan al-Warrftq, who 
died 3 , and who wrote mostly religious 

and gnomic poetry (FawAt al-WafayAt, ii. 356); and an Abu-l-'AbbQs 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Kfitib, who wrote a _|and died 
270 (Hftjl Khalifa, v. 80). ^ 

>• Fihrist, pp. 79; 157, 1. 18 ; and 158,1. 21. In the last passago sim¬ 
ply under his Kunya. HfijI Khalifa, iii. 150. Wtlstonfold, Oramm. 
Schulen, p. 106 f. 

" jjS* |VJ • For Zarftd seo MarAfid, 

a. v., and Bibl.Oeogr. Arab., vii., Ivl and HI. 

•• Was confusion produced by the Abft-1- Abbfls al-MarwazI who died 
in 27UFihriat, p. 150)? 

” WQstenfeld, Oramm. Schulen, p. 142 ff. 

10 WQstenfeld, Oramm. Schulen, p. 162 ff. 

»* P. 92, 94. 

M WOstenfold, An-iVatoaioI, p. 885. The form of the namo given in 
Ibn Qut. seems to bo right, though it is loft in doubt whether we have 
the form of the activo or of the passive partiolplo. On tho othor hand 
tho of tho Jamhara appoars to bo quite false. In tho Cairo 

reprint of Ibn Qutayba it has becomo I. An-Nawawl tolls how 


it was gained: jJ J-ui ^-Jl Jill 

J-uii ^ )i«a .& *. lUi* 

jOXJj u^J cJUi <*4^ yj^ l5-*i 


u Ibn Qut., p. 1 and 2. 

14 Ibn Durayd, KitAb al-Ishtiq&q, p. 289 
“Ibn Qut., p. 178. 

** An-Nawawl, p. 540. 

" Ibn Qut., p. 270. 

*• Ibn Qut., p. 271. WQstenfeld, Oramm. Schulen, p. 145 If 




" StXju^ bx**M ^yliuJo jfb <-*4 

.... ^UJI 

" l 3 Jlyki! VjL^Pl * S iy& tbcLO+JI JU 

SJyL* Lo VwflJL^. iXMj p&yt*) ,jT Jb’ 
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^ cM®* J l; p—LJI J-®* 

v Uf1 ib tXaJj ^->*L>o Lo Lx_^_w 

l^v-aS Li JjIjVI 

It may be of use, perhaps, to reprint here tho fragment from the 
Berlin MS. given by NOUleke in tho Beitrhge (p. xx.): jLi’j 


Jjf y» 5 p^j'UJo vi Lj JyiJ! 

SJuLJIj {+?)') f*®y v^)ULuo px Jl u)LsPl jwgj'Luio 

J-*AaJI JL tXxxJ! fy^" cH 9J 4 *) AfcfJy 1 

Jo^JL i g *»..*■■> **JI JlyiaJI ►VjU® 

*LJjJ! >—dJLifc. JJii viUo (vXt^ 

The repetition of the Jb> shows that something is wrong 

with the text, and comparison with tho Bftlflq oditlon shows what it is. 
Notice, too, the occurrence of the term yyl&LuJI , which never appears 
in tho BQlAq edition. Tho later form of tradition will bo found in ns- 
SuyQtTs Muzhir, Naw' 49; od. Cairo 1282, iii. 234. 

41 NOldeke translates die Berdhmtcn. I have followed Lane. 

41 ^liull SiXyoi' »iX$i Jl_i' 


lL>; y-*~ (.iLwVI; J^L°L4-I S 

I am not certain that 1 have caught tho exact moaning of the last 
phrase. 

“ This tradition was only known to Ndldeko through a note by al- 
Khaf/ijl on tho Durra al-Ghauncdf of al-IJarlrl, but see Appendix. 

44 Father Lewis Cheikho, in Les poites arabes chrtticns , p. 233, 
284, gives tho Jamhara poem of Umayya b. AbI-?-8alt, and remarks: 

C y 

^ two iitV-yfij' • This may mean noth¬ 
ing ; but it may also mean that there is a separate MS. of tho Mujam- 
har&t al-Ardb in the Jesuit Library at Bay rut. Thero aro evidently 
some MSS. there of high value, and a catalogue of the collection would 
be of the greatest interest.. 

44 Comparo with this as-Suyutrs ItqAn. On p. 125 ff. {'Uthmdniya ed., 
Cairo 1806) there is a long section on the subject, in which Ibn 'Abbfis 
is represented as saying : Poetry is the Record (2>iu»dn) of the Arabs. 
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Then, whenever anything in the Qur’fin which God has revealed in the 
tongue of the Arabs is obscure, we turn to their Record. 

«• In Ahlwardfe Six Divans, p. 199, this line is quoted from the Berlin 
MS., but the second Misrd' is different: 




‘And has aught changed the ruins 


save falling to ruin ? ’ 

*' Compare al-Jaw&lIqrs Kitdb al-Mu'arrab, p. 8-5 of Saohau's edition; 
and os-SuyQti’s Jtqdn, p. 142 ff. Perhaps this is not so much n case of 
orthodoxy as of Arab versus 'Ajamh Abu Zayd will not admit foreign 
words to bo in the Qur’an ; it is pure Arabic. So, too, wo are to inter¬ 
pret it according to tho Arab poote, not tho theological ideas of non- 
Arnbs. This position would bo highly intelligible in one of tho tribe 
of Quraysh. 


APPENDIX. 


In his Deitrdge, p. xix, xx,* Nflldoko speaks as though an-N&bbfie 
know not only tho story of tho hanging on tho Ka'ba, but also tho 
name al-Mu'allaqdt as applied to tho seven poems. That is certainly 
tho impression that nl-Khnf/tjl gives, but it appears to bo incorrect. 
NOldoke oited tho passago from a manuscript, but it has since been pub¬ 
lished twice; ouoe by Thorbocko in his edition of Hariri’s Durra al- 
Qhaww&t (p. 47), and in tho Constantinople edition (Press of Jawd'ib, 
A. H. 1209) of tho Durra, with nl-Khafftjl's shark (P- 220). Compare 
too, WOstenfold, Jbn Khallikdn, No. 204, and Kosognrton, Mu'allaqa 
of 'Amr, p. 00—tho Inst is an anonymous scholiast. Al-KhafAjl, d 
propos of a mention of HammSd iu tho Durra, says : 

|*43§ cyUXxx VijUXaJ! 

Jl i 5 Juaj Ux ^ 1*4**^* i 

JU jJ V JUxOI ojU-c L43I \j 0 ) IflA ag 


^1 (Cons tan. odit. *JUf] 

But Frenkel in his edition of tho Mu'allaqa of Imr al-Qays with the 
commentary of an-Nabbfia (Halle a/S, 1870), has given from the Berlin 
MS. (Wetzstein i. 60) an-Nabb^s's own words. The passage is worth 
quoting at length ; for it has sovoral points of contact with the Jamhara, 
and throws light upon tho history of tho term Mu'allaqa. It comes at 
the end of tho commentary on 'Amr b. Kulthum, whose Qatfda stands 


* Compare his article, ' Mo’allaWt,’ Encyclopaedia Brilannica, 9th ed., xvi. 636 ff. 
—Ed. , , 
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seventh with him. + H *JG 

^**^1 *y»\ f-g-LX &-JJ jo UkJUl J»f 0 ->t) Go 
Lc Jybi ^. ^ycaj ^jl UJ 

Ull^ oUJVI £ uCvJsLxj UJ jj-aJ xjf US"sjj» ^^-x Oy^l 

^aaaaJI^ Jl^lj ^tV-*a^JI ySM luM oJjij lx L$j3y 
SJiXa-o3’j 8 yy* £ 0 »j ^yi-cVI SAjuoS ^y o->f> 

V !iU» jjl Uxj tXji^ lXjUxoJI stUo ^y iux Jl5 L ^ySj XJuUJI 
yjwbl J,? J[ wJ& j-> Xiiil Jjol yi*"? Uj?^ Gl yc ^Lyb 
15 ^^; JUjUJI; ^ y*>y u«a*JI jyf 

y*o^ (jma&II yy>\ &JjoLLf jjL&\ JU mjU StVxxx Ui 

8 Ja-al *3lxt tf .U RiJJI Jjc? yiT? Jy Lil^ RAjUIj 
tXjLojJ! U*m-J Uj(^ tjl. U^UI |»,g.»,)cXibJ XiuLJI HtX»coj>j 
JjJj tXjLaiiJI x&jo ^ t y tUiJj y°yS"! tXlt 
I3U ^*~J! ^<x^Uaj^ JhKxj £*a 3» f»y^l ^ wyJi 
Celi ^ySly* £ Layylj Uoydi JU 5j-yaS viUJt 
syi ^y tV^I *Jyu 3li &ajl£JI ^ oJtix L$jl JUi ^y Jy» 
£ u-UJ! tXfl^ CJ iby^Jf UU* jj* tiU» vi J-*j‘ Uj 
^ ye IJjo jv^J JUj |» 4 ^o^ sjjo yt^JI 

8dx*aiu fc>—*—IcX-^J S ^ g.wj l tVoUaiJ! oxU«j va>l^ ft . » ♦ H 

L^Ux L^jJ *^1-4** i ife JUaJaxcL? 

; von. XVI. R 
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Apparently Hommel, who wrote in 1884, did not know that this pas¬ 
sage had been printed, for he only refers to Ahlwardt’s Bemerlmng, 
p. 13, who, in turn, makes only a reference to th9 Berlin MS. Nor does 
Frenkel appear to have recognized the importance of the passage which 
he gives. One point that is clear from it is that an-Nal.ibas does not 
state as so definite a fact of knowledge as atKlmfSjl gives us to 
understand, that Hammiid collected the seven poems, lie simply gives 
it as the sounder opinion: afajf^u tnd qllafl hddhd. Apparently, in his 
timo (he died 838), there were many different reports, and ho regarded 
this ns the most trustworthy. Then, as to the plan on which his own 
collection was ba9od, an-Na)djfia tells us that he wished to givo the 
seven poems that were called al-Sfashhdrdt, the collecting of which he 
assigns to Hammftd. As to which poems wore included in this collec¬ 
tion, ho follows AbQ-l-Hasan b. KaysAn without considering himself 
whether some other poems might not bo bettor than these. This sug¬ 
gests that some in his time did consider that quostion, and therefore, 
the seven may have become confused. Further, his mention of Ibn 
Kaysfin suggests that there were othor traditions as to what poems 
belonged to tho Mashhdrdl. 

Further, some inserted among tho sovon tho Qaflda of al-A'shd 

beginning, KjIjJD , and that of an-Nflbigha beginning, jux JlS L> 

[both in tlifl Jamhara soven, but not with these poems] ; but this was 
not based on a regular tradition, but simply because these two poota 
woro rookoncd among tho four best poets of tho timo of Ignorance. 
Yet Abfl 'Ubayda only reckonod three to tho first class, omitting from 
it al-A’shd (sco the Jamhara). An-Nol.»bfla, therefore, determined to 
add these two poems, making up tho number to nine. Ho then explains 
what differonco of opinion there was as to how those seven oaine to be 
collected. Some held by the story of tho fair of 'Ukil?. and that tho best 
poems were soloctcd and preserved there. Others affirmed that thoy 
woro hung iu tho Ka'bn; but an-Nabb'Is rejects this utterly,—“ not one 
of tho Rftwfs knows anything of it." Ho then gives his adherence to 
the story about Hammiid, that having noticed tho indifference of the 
people to poetry, he collected these seven and brought them to their 
notice, and told them that they were tho most celebrated. Thence 
they had their name, al-Mashhurdt, by which an-Nabb&a apparently 
know them. Then he remarks that of the two additional Qafldas he 
puts that of al-A’shA first, because Abu 'Ubayda had said that there 
was no other poem of tho Ignorance in the same rhyme-letter equal 
to it. 

In all this the most striking point is that ho does not seem to have 
known the seven under the name of the Mu'allaqdt. For him thoy 
were tho Mashhilrdt. That is the name which he gives and explains 
here, as well as at tho beginning of his commentary. So, too, at- 
TibrM (d. 420), in his commentary on ten poems (the nine of an-Nahbas 
with the addition of the Bd Qa?lda of 'Abld b. al-Abra? edit., Lyall), 
who follows an-Nahbas closely, speaks only of ‘the seven Qafidas.' 
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Similarly, az-Zawzanl (d. 4S6), so far as I can trace him, speaks only of 
' the seven Qatfdas,' and never uses the term Mu'allaqat. Ibn Khal- 
likSn (d. 6Sl>is tho first whom I find using that term, aud bespeaks of 
‘the nine Mu’allaqat.' In Wflstonfold’s text there stauds ^ .^ Jl, but 
the reading in Ibn KlmllikSn’s autograph MS. in the British Museum is 
£*ujdl. [It may be worth mentioning tlwt August Muller carofully 

collated this MS. (Add. 25,788), covering three-quarters of the book, 
with his copy of Wfistenfeld’s edition, which is now in the Hartford 
Seminary Library.] With aH-SuyOfl (d. 911) in tho Muzhir, and al- 
Kliafajf (d. 1089) we And the term in its modern use. Further, none of 
the Lexicons explains the term in this sense, not even tho Qdmils, in 
spite of Froytag’s Kam. 

But though nn-Nuhb*i« does not use tho term MiCalUui&t, yet ho uses 

the verb , apparently in tho sense * to select and prosorvo n 
poom.’ Does this mean that Mu'allaqa may bo said of any pootn that 
is selected from others and preserved carofully, distinguished in any 
way? Was that its first usago, and was it not till later, much later, 
that it came to be appliod to tho sevon which 1,1 a mm Ad had pioked out 
and called aUMaihhQrilt f Apparently it was still in tho stago of being 
applicable to any selected poom when Ibn KhaUikOn wrote, ns ho 
sjieaks of tho nine Mu'allaqat of an-Nafobfa- This would indicate that 
tho story about tho Ka'ba was not Invented to oxplaln tho name; for 
tho story existed long before tho common noun had bocomo a name. 
Anothor question that rises is this. Is there any connection, after all, 
between tho first class of the Jumhara, i. e., tho SumHf, and IJammAd’s 
seven? Arc they not, perhaps, quite distinct sevens? It is truo that 
five names occur in both: Jmr al-Qays, Zubayr, Labld, 'Amr and Tarafa. 
But neither 'Antara nor al-IJArith are in tho Jamhara, nor nro an- 
NAbighn or al-A'shA in HammAd’s seven. The names are different ”: 
HamraAd’s aro called al-Mashhardt; the Jamhara's, as-SumQt. Tho 
story of their origin and originator is different. The Jamhara seven, 
it connected with any ono as originator, is connected with AbQ 'Ubayda. 
I have already suggested that probably there woro many more collec¬ 
tions of sevon than wo havo hitherto supposed or identified. At a lator 
stage, they would become confused with one anothor or bo swallowod 
up in tho greater collections. Thus the name as-SumQ(. might oomo in 
time to be appliod to Hammfid’s seven as on the title page of Arnold’s 
edition. 

Finally, I would notice that in both tho SaJidh and the Lisan, W+f. 
and are explained by ; and we have in the Lisfin 

& fjLui 
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8 . A New Fragment of the Babylonian “Etana’’-legend ; by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia, Penn. 

This paper will be published in full in the forthcoming number of 
Haupt and Delitoch’s Beitrdge znr Assyriologic, Vol. III., Part 2. The 
fragment in question was obtained at Kouyunjik by the late Rev. W. F. 
Williams, at the time when Sir A. H. Laynrd was conducting his excava¬ 
tions at that place. Through the kindness of Mr. Tnlcott Williams, of 
Philadelphia, it was placed at the disposal of the writer. The frag¬ 
ment rovoals the close of an episode in the " Etna a "-legend. Tho eagle 
who has destroyed tho serpent’s neat dies a disgraceful denth. Tho 
serpent is avenged, aided by §amaA-the sun-god—who indicates tho 
manner in which tho death of tho eaglo can be brought about. In con¬ 
nection with the fragmont, somo general questions affecting tho order 
of the episodes composing tho “Etana"-legend were discussed; and 
tho suggestion was also vontured that the mysterious Ethan (or Etan) 
mentioned in I Kgs. v, ii among tho "wise" men of old may be a 
dimmed tradition of tho Babylonian Etana. At all events, tho names 
aro identical. Ethan and Etana signify " tho strong one," which was 
a favorito epithet of tho Semitic gods and heroes. 

9. Koto on tho Tonn MuRannltum; by Professor Morris Jas¬ 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Tho full text of this paper will bo found in Hebraica, Vol. X., pp. 103-0. 
It offers an explanation for a word of frequent ocourronoo in tho legal 
Literature of tho Babylonians. With tho help of a comparison with a 
Talmudic torm N/VJUPD' tho co 00108 * 011 WM reached that the Baby¬ 
lonian word was used to designate tho “ ombankmont" that the climatio 
conditions of tho Euphrates vnlley rendered necessary ns a protection 
to fields during tho rainy season. Tho word is dorived from a stem 

a meaning to be “ pointed," and tho form is contracted from 
nnintum=*muSanittum = muSanltum. In tho technical sense of 
" embankment," tho Talmudic term was shown to bo a loan-word from 
the Babylonian, tho writing in8t « ad of WVJBOD being duo 

to an adaptation of the borrowed word to ono already existing in 
Aramaic, and used in a manner that favored a supposed connection 
with the foreign word. The term also occurs as a loan-word in Arabio, 
musannat. There appears also the form NH’W, without tho £. 

10 . On the Language of the Sinjirli Inscriptions ; by Professor 
R. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

In connection with the Sinjirli inscriptions, Professor Gottheil pointed 
out the close connection which existed between the older Aramaic (in 
the inscriptions and in the Bible) and the Hebrew. Many peculiarities 
common to both these dialects are found again in tho Assyrian. It is 
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only in its later development that the Aramaic branched off ho per¬ 
ceptibly from the Hebrew. This will also serve to explain how the 
Assyrian shows peculiarities in lexicon and grammatical structure 
which at times agree with the Hebrew, at times with the Aramaic 
dialects. 

11. Notos ; bv Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penn.* 

1. On the Semitic Ishtar Cult. 

Professor D. II. HOiler's Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Abessinien 
contains an inscription which givos evidence of the existence of the 
Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. The writer had previously found traces of it 
in all the other countries of the Semitic area. 

An inscription published by Deronbourg in the Journal Asiatique 
proves the theory of the lato Professor W. R. Smith that Athtar was 
originally a motlior goddess in Arabia, and then developed into a mas- 
culino dioty, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to tho 
other. 

2 . On the Ood Mut. 

Tho writer had shown in a pnpor published elsewhere that there was 
a god Mnut or Mut among tho Hebrews. Tim discovory of tracos of tho 
worship of tho Egyptian god Mut near Gaza in Palestine in tho time of 
the El Amorna tablets suggests tho possibility that tho Hobrow god may 
hftvo been borrowed from tho Egyptians. 

8 . Was Hu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia 9 

Tho object of this paper was to suggest tho possibility of a different 
explanation of Ilu, as an element of proper names, from that followed 
by recent scholars. The analogy of other proper names and of tho 
history of Ishtar suggest, though they do not clearly prove, that Ilu 
was once a distinct deity. 

12. Tho XXIII. Psalm ; an Essay on Hebrew Verse ; by Rev. 
F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

Hobrow poetry is not musical, but pictorial. It is not metrical in 
form. It has what may be called verses or linos, but the lino has not a 
given number of accents, nor are tho accents arranged in a given order. 
Each line presents a single complete picture. This picture is itself the 
blending together usually of two simpler pictures, each presented in a 
distinct phrase. The image or conception in a phrase is a unity of two 
elements, ns, say, a subject and its action ; but the phrase may have 
less or more thau two words. Generally each lino is one of a couplet, 
giving companion pictures. 

-- : - 


These papers have appeared in full in Hebraica, VoL X, p. 202 ff. 
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The Psalm may bo thus arranged, to illustrate the theory: 
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Other communications woro presented as follows : 

13. On some Hebrew MSS. from Egypt; by Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
pf the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, I). 0. 

14. On the origin of games and divination in Eastern Asia; 
by Mr. Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia, Penn. 

15. On the Bharats and the Bharatas: by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

10. On a complete verbal index to tko Fiqh-al-Luaha of Ath-tha 
’Alibi; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

17. On the Agnihotra-seotion of the Jfliminlya-brahmana ; by 
Dr. Hanns Oertol, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. To be 
published in the Journal. 

18. An emendation of Sfiyana on S. B. i. 3. 2 ; by Dr. Oertol. 

19. On some unpublished Arabic inscriptions in Morocco and 
elsewhere ; by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Penn. 

20. Report of excavations at Jerusalem through the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; by Rev. T. F. Wright, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

21. Noto on the Julian inscription described by Dr. I. H. Hall 
at the meeting of March, 1894 ; by Dr. Wright. Published in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1895. 

Papers by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, were read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 
28th. 




JOINT MEETING 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 
SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION 

AND THE 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

AT 

Tiik University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
December 27-29, 1894. 


JOINT SESSIONS. 

Opening Session. • 

Thursday, December 27, at 12 if. 

Addross by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, introducing the Presiding Officer of the 
Meeting, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, President of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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Second Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 10 a. m. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, Prof. John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard University, President of the American Philological 
Association. 

1. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 

University of Philadelphia. Tko last results of the Baby¬ 
lonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. The 

Athenian mipav^nm and the Amorioan dootrino of con¬ 
stitutional law. 

8. Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. The con¬ 
tribution of tho Latin inscriptions to the study of the Latin 
language and literature. 

4. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia Collogo. Cyrus’s 

dream of the winged figure of Darius in Herodotus. 

5. Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College. Somo Modern 

German etymologies. 

0. Prof. Maurico Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University. On 
Prof. Streitberg’s theory as to tho origin of cortain long Indo- 
European vowels. 

1. Prof. Federico ITalbhorr, University of Romo. Explorations 
in Kreto for tho Archmological Institute (read by Prof. 
Frothingham). 

8. Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University. The work of 
the Amorican Dialeot Socioty, 1889-1894. 


Third Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 8 p. m. 

Memorial Meeting 

in HONOR OP 

William Dwight Whitney. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, President Daniel Coit Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, President of the American Oriental 
Society. 

1. Reading of letters from foreign scholars. 


wn.K 
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2. Memorial Address by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard 
University. 

8. Whitney’s influence on the study of modern languages and on 
lexicography, by Prof. Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

4. Whitney’s influence on students of classical philology, by Prof. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

6. Address by Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 

0. Address by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York. 

7. Concluding address by President Daniel Coit Gilman. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 

American Philological Association. 

(Organized 1860.) 

1. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., Barnard College. Sophoolos 
Trachiniae, 20-48 : a Study in Interpretation. 

2. Prof. Louis Bovier, Jr., Rutgers Collego. The Delphian 
Hymns and the Pronunciation of the Greek Vowels. 

3. Prof. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. Plutaroh 
as a Philologist. 

4. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 
Aryan tr % ° = Grk. tt\° = Lat. cl' , Ary. dr t ° = fih° = Lat. 
9 l °- 

5. Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University. Reflected Mean¬ 
ings; a Point in Semantics. 

6. Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 
Notes on the Diction of the Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudii. 

7. Prof. W. A. Larabcrton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Notes on Thucydides. 

8. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University. Local Cults in 
Homer. 

9. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of the Johns Hopkins Universitv. Aris¬ 
totle on the Faults of Poetry ; or Poetics xxv. in the Light* 
of the Homerio Scholia. 

10. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. Notes on Horace. 

11. Prof. M. W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Remarks upon Gower’s Confessio Amantis, chiefly with 
'reference to the text. . 
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12. W. C. Lawton, of Philadelphia. A National Form of Verse 
the Natural Unit for the Thought. 

13. Prof. Frank L. Van Clcef, of Cornell University. Confusion 
of 8t*a and rtorapee in Thucydides. 

14. Dr. B. Nowhall, of Brown University. Women’s Speech in 
Classical Literature. 

16. Prof. E. G. Sihler, of the University of the City of New York. 
St. Paul and the Lex Julia de vi. 

16. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. Some Spartan 
Families under tho Empire. 

17. Prof. H. W. Magounof Oborlin College. Pliny’s Laurontine 
Villa. 

18. Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University. Tho 
pre-Themi8toolean Wall at Athens. 

19. Prof. Hermann Collitr., of Bryn Mawr College. Tho ety¬ 
mology of Spa and of pity. 

20. Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. Tho Literary 
Evidence for Dorpfeld’s Ennoakrounos. 

21. Prof. Benjamin Ido Wheeler, of Cornell University. Tho 
Greek Duals in - e . 

22. Prof. John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. A note 
on Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron. I. 16,16 Sch&ne). 

23. Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryu Mawr College.' On 
Greek Tragic Anapaests. 

24. Prof. A. V. Williams Jaokson, of Columbia College in tho 
City of New York. Two anoient Persian Names in Greek, 
’A pratix-rifs and QaiSlpij. 

25. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. Some 
Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek. 

26. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Leo University. 
Aryan ^u=Latin mn. 

27. Prof. Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago. The 
Passive in Oscan-Umbrian. 

28. Prof. W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas (read by title). 
Magical Curses written on Lead Tablets. 

29. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College (read by title). 
Lexicographical Notes. 

30. Prof. W. G. Halo, of the University of Chicago. On the 
Latin Subjunctive and the Greek Optative in Indirect Dis¬ 
course. 
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31. Prof. M. Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University. On 
the Etymology of iai*. 

Papers by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, and 
Prof. Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, were 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28th. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 

(Organized 1880.) 

1. Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. On the inter¬ 
pretation of "12D D3C?, Judges v. 14. 

2. Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York. On the 
new Syriac Gospels. 

3. Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. Did 
Amos approve the calf-worship at Bethel ? 

4. Dr. T. F. Wright, New Church School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tho Songs of Degrees. 

5. Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University. <rv thrat, «rv 
A/y«w, Mat. xxvi. 64, John xviii. 37, etc. 

0. Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, Oswego, N. Y. The displacement 
of John xiv. 

7. Prof. Morris Jaatrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hobrew proper names compounded with ,T and \*TV 

8. Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. On 2 Samuel 
L 23. 

9. Rev. William H. Cobb, Boston. Julius Ley on Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. 

10. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate University. Mo pay a$a, I 
Cor. xvi. 22. 

11. Prof. M. S. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute. The scope and 
plan of the Apocalypse of John. 

12. Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. 
I Kings vii. 46 and the question of Succoth (read by Prof. 
Lyon). 

13. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N. J. Two Samaritan 
manuscripts of portions of the Pentateuch (read in abstract). 

Papers by Prof. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. 

Hilprecht, University of Pennsylvania, were read at the Second 

Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


CO 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

(Organized 1883.) 

1. Prof. W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. The life and works 
of Prof. Matthias do Vries. 

2. Dr. K. Francke, Harvard University. The relation of early 
German romanticism to the classic ideal. 

3. Prof. George Lyman Kittredgc, Harvard University. The 
Friar's Lantern. 

Prof. Edward II. Mngill, Swarthraorc Collcgo. Tho now 
method in Modern Language study. 

5. Prof. Frederic Spencer, University of North Wales, Bangor, 
Wales. On tho reform of methods in teaching tho Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in tho toaohing of 
Gorman. 

0. Prof. Alox. Melville Bell, Washington, D. 0. A note on 
8yllabio consonants. 

7. Prof. Henry R. Lang, Yalo Univorsity. Tho metres 
employed by the earliost Portuguoso iyrio sohool. 

8. Dr. J. Hondren Gorroll, Wake Forest College, N. 0. Indi¬ 
rect discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 

9. Prof. 0. F. Emerson, Cornell University. A parallel botween 
tho Middle English poem Patience and one of tho pseudo-Ter- 
tullian poems. 

10. Mr. W. Henry Schofield, Harvard University. Elizabeth 
Elstob: an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two centuries ago, 
with hor Plea for Learning in Women. 

11. Dr. C. C. Mardon, Johns Hopkins Univorsity. Tho Spanish 

dialect of Mexico City. 

12 . Prof. C. H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ala. 
Henry Timrod and his poetry. 

13. Prof. James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. The 
poetry of Wilhelm Mailer. 

14. Dr. L. E. Menger, Johns Hopkins University. Early Roman¬ 
ticists in Italy. 

15. Dr; Edwin S. Lewis, Princeton University. On the develop¬ 
ment of inter-vocalic labials in tho Romanic languages. 

16. Dr. L. A. Rhodes, Cornell University. Notes on Goethe’s 
Iphigenie. 

17. Mr. Alex. W. Herdler, Princeton University. On the Slavonic 
languages. 
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18. Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Philadelphia. Old French equiva¬ 
lents of Latin substantives in -cos, -gus, -vus. 

19. Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. Contributions 
to a bibliography of Racine (read by title). 

A paper by Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 

(Organized 1688.) 

Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Harvard University, read a paper at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


. , SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

(Organized 1876.) 

1. Opening remarks by President March : “The movement for 
spelling reform.” 

2. Paper by II. L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the Examiner: 
“The obstacles to reform.” 

3. Remarks bv James W. Walk, M.D., Commissioner of Chari¬ 
ties and Correction, Philadelphia: “The advantage of a reformed 
orthography to the children of the poor.” 

4. Remarks by Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., Editor of Worces¬ 
ters Dictionary: “The attitude of philologists toward the spoil¬ 
ing reform.” 

6. Remarks by Patterson Du Bois, A.M., of Philadelphia. 

6. Remarks by J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

7. Remarks by Mrs. E. B. Burns, of New York. 


ARCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1879.) 

1. Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania. The 
antiquities from Koptos at the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. The explorations at the 
temple of Queen Hatasu. 
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3. Mr. Talcott Williams, The Press , Philadelphia. Local Moor¬ 
ish architecture in North Morocco. 

4. Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. Retrograde 
inscriptions on Attic vases. 

5. Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University. History 
and work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

6. Prof. William R. Ware, Columbia College, N. Y. The New 
American School of Architecture at Romo. 

7. Prof. William If. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute. A discovery 
of Greek horizontal curves in the Maison Carr6o at Nlmes. 

8. Rev. John P. Peters, New York. The Excavations of the 
Babylonian Expedition at the temple of Bol in Nippur. 

9. Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University. A study in 
Greek architectural proportions. 

10. Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlobury College. The now faun 
of the Quirinal. 

11. Prof. W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia. Acorotions to tho Troy 
myth after Homer. 

12. Mr. Barr Forreo, Brooklyn. Architcoturo of modiroval housos 
in Franco. 

18. Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University. Byzan¬ 
tine influence upon Alodiroval Italy. 

14. The ivory throne at Ravenna. 

15. Mr. William Rankin, Jr., Prinoeton University. Some oarly 
Italian pioturos in American galleries. 

16. Prof. Alfred Emerson, Cornell University. The archieology 
of Athenian politics in the fifth century b.o. 

A paper by Prof. Federico Ilalbhorr, University of Romo, was 

road at the Second Joint Session, on Friday, December 28. 



MEETING IN NEW HA.YEN, CONN 


Tn* Socioty assembled at New Haven, in the Foreign Missions 
Library, East Divinity Hall, Yale University, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 18th, 1895, at 3 p. and was called to order 
bv its President, President Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


Ballon 

Borg 

Binnoj 

Blauslein 

Bradnor 

Cheater 

Davis, J. D. 

Dicker iran 

Oilman 
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on Coral Islands bad made important contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of the physical and natural characteristics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, the 
Society chose Professor Jackson, of Columbia College, to dis¬ 
charge the duties of that officer during the session. 

The minutes of the special meeting held at Philadelphia, 
December 27th, 28th and 29th, 1894, in connection with various 
other philological and archaeological societies of America, were 
read and approved. The report of the Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments for tne present meeting was mado by Dr. Ocrtel of Yale 
University. This report was in the form of a printed pro* 

S raramc, and was accompanied by an invitation from President 
wight of Yale University, extending to the members of the 
Society the hospitality of his home during the evening. Tho 
report and tho invitation were accepted with acknowledgments 
and thanks. 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in ordor. 

Tho Corresponding Secretary, Professor Povry, of Columbia 
College, presented somo of tho correspondence that had been 
received sinco tho Christmas meeting. 

Report was then mado upon some letters which had boon 
addressed to Professor Lanman of Harvard University on sub- 

? eota touohing tho work of the Socioty.—Siddhe 9 vaia Witter, 
ormerly tho Secretary of Protap Chundor Roy of Calcutta, 
writes from The Residency at Khatmandu, Nopal, that although 
many good manuscripts have been oarried away, tho country is 
still rioli in them ; and that ho is ready to do what ho oan to 
seouro any such as mav bo desired by Oriental students among 
us.*—Dr. Rost writes from London that a young Singalese gentlo- 
raan, do Silva Wickrcinasingha, a pupil of Professor Kuhn and 
Dr. Franke, would bo glad to oollate Pali manuscripts for any one 
who may wish to make use of his services.—In a letter to Mr. H. 
C. Warren of Cambridge, tho Venerable W. SubhQti, Thero, P. 
N. M., a learned Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, Kalutara, 
in the Western Province of Ceylon, to whom various Pflli students 
in the Occident are already so greatly indebted, has inoroased the 
existing obligations by the tender of his kind offices in the matter 
of procuring transcripts of manuscripts.t—Dr. James Burgess of 
Edinburgh wrote to Prof. Lanman with regard to the “ Magazine 
of Indian Photographs,” an interesting monthly started at Alla¬ 
habad (Sept., 1894, yearly 80 Rupees, office at 5, Cutchery Road); 


* At tho mooting of April. 1893, Professor Lanman described a good copy of a 
MS. of tho LaQkd-avatura, just received by him from Nepal; but tho description 
was not printed. 

t Sinco hia Aral letter, SubhQti haa sent to Mr. Warren a complete and excel¬ 
lent transcript, on about 1700 pages, of tho Paramattha MafljQsi, which is a com¬ 
mentary upon Buddhaghosa'a Viauddhi Magga, and wbb much desired by Mr. 
Warren in his work upon the Visuddhi Magga. 


Ivir. 
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and also concerning the progress of his own labors npon the great 
work on the Archieology of India to be published by Griggs of 
London.—Professor James Legge of Oxford had also sent a most 
interesting letter to Professor Laiiman, in the course of which he 
said, “Nor can I bring myself to think that his [Buddha’s] teach¬ 
ing has been a great boon to the world, or even to the peoples by 
whom its records have been most generally and favorably re¬ 
ceived.” 

In this connection, Dr. William Hayes Ward drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Society to recent discoveries of tablets at Tel-Lo, and 
read selections from a letter received from Mr. J. 1L Haynes, in 
charge of tho Philadelphia expedition at Niffer, in which Mr. 
Havnes gave account of fair success in the search for tablets 
which he had been pursuing. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members of the Society. The record is as follows: 

Honorary Members: 

Professor Heinrich Brugsch-Paaha; 

Professor August Dillmann; 

Sir Brian Houghton Hodgson; 

Sir Austen Henry Layard ; 

Ruol Sahib Shankar Pandurang Pandit; 

Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. 

Corresponding Members : 

Hyde Clarke; 

' Professor Philippe Edouard Foucaux; 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan. 

Corporate Members : 

Professor Edwin Cone Bisseli; 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut; 

Professor William Dwight Whitney. 

As is well known to our members, the obligations of the Amer¬ 
ican Oriental Society to Professor Wbitney are very exceptionally 
great. This meeting, the first annual legal meeting of the Society 
after his decease, would have been the natural time for taking 
some official notice of bis death. That this was not done is due 
to the fact that that session of the First American Con grew of 
Philologists which was held at Philadelphia, Friday evening, 
December 28, 1894, was made a memorial meeting, and “ devoted 
to the expression, on the part of his colleagues and friends, of 
their appreciation of the character and public services of Mr. 
Whitney.” The Proceedings of that session are to be published 

t the Congress in a volume entitled, “The Whitney Memorial 
jting.” This is to be distributed to the members of the 
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American Oriental Society,-the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, and the Modern Language Association of America. • The 
volume is uniform or very nearly uniform in size with the publi¬ 
cations of those Societies and may properly be treated as a part 
of their otlicial publications. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanrnan, his 
accounts and statement for the year ending April, 180ft. At the 
request of the Treasurer, the Chair appointed Professors Lanman 
and Lyon of Cambridge, as a Committee to examine the securities 
of the Society at the place whore such securities may be stored ; 
and they were requested to report on tho same to the President 
of the Society. As an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas¬ 
urer’s accounts presented at the meeting, Professors Lanman and 
Gottheil wore named. This Committee reported to the Sooiety 
during the meeting, and certified that tho accounts were in due 
order and properly vouohcd. The usual analytical summary of 
the General Account follows : 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, March 29, 1894 . $1,548.61 

Assessments (1811 for 1894-5. 1906.00 

Assessments (81) for other years. 10n -°° 

Sale of publications. 160.89 

Income of investments, other than Bradley Typo 

Fund. 

Total income of tho yoar. 1,400.49 

Total roceipts for tho year. • $2,955.00 

Expenditures. 

Journal, xvi. 1 (part).t® 8 ®* 80 

Proceedings, Maroh, 1894 . 810.95 

Interest on $982.80 from June 80 to July 27,1894 — 4.20 

Share of expenses of Joint Meeting at Philadelphia.. 26.00 

Binding (for tjwo years).-. 49.60 

Job printing. 28 50 

Postage, etc.. 80 56 

Total disbursements for the year. 1,870.61 

Credit balance on Gen’l Aocount, Apr. 18,1895.. 1,578.89 


$2,955.00 

Upon these facts, the Treasurer remarks as follows: The 
expenses for the past fiscal year have been large, amounting to 
$1,376.61, by far the larger "part of which was spent in printing 
Yol. xvi. of the Journal, and the Proceedings for 1894. The 
receipts from all sources have slightly exceeded tho expenditures, 
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so that the total funds in the possession of the Society are some 
forty odd dollars in excess of what they were at the time of mak¬ 
ing the last report It is to be noted that the continued hard 
times have lowered the rate of interest in the case of some of the 
investments of the Society. The total interest acconut, however, 
for this year is about thirty dollars larger than that of last year ; 
this fact is in part due to the circumstance that the meeting this 
vear is held later than it was last spring, so that April dividends 
nave come in. 

The state of the funds is as follows: 


Mar. 20, 1894: 
$1425.20 I. 

1000.00 

n. 

1000.00 

in. 

75.00 

IV. 

(1548.61 

40.40 

8.79 

B. B 

i. 

n. 

hi. 

(5092.90 



A. Principal or Special Funds : 

Apr. 18, 1895: 
I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in the New 

Haven Savings Bank). $1482.75 

II. Cot heal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston) 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock). 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf¬ 
folk Savings Bank, Boston).. 


1000.00 


1000.00 


75.00 


Balances bklonoino to General Account: 


I. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank.. $1408.2 


II. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston. 
III. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bunk. 


71.84 

8.17 


Totals of A and B. $5188.15 


The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van .Name, of Now Haven, pre¬ 
sented the following report for 1891-5 : “The additions to the 
library for the past year have been 256 volumes, 105 parts of vol¬ 
umes, and 130 pamphlets. Besides the usual exchanges from cor¬ 
responding institutions, two important gifts have been received. 
One of them, a portion of the library of the late Professor Wbit- 
nev, presented by his family, has naturally a double interest and 
value to the Society. It comprises 139 volumes and 38 pamph¬ 
lets, and next to the gifts of the Hon. Charles William Bradley 
and the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, is perhaps the most valuable 
the library has ever received. The other noteworthy gift* of the 

S tar is a Siamese edition of the sacred canon of the Southern 
addhists, the Tripitaka, in 89 volumes,.8vo., a present from His 
Majesty the King of Siam, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign. The sum of fifty dollars, covered by 
the annual appropriation of twenty-five dollars for two years past, 
has been expended for binding. The number of titles in the 
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Society’s library is now 4828, an increase of nearly two hundred 

10 Forth?Committee on Publication, the Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary reported as follows : By authorization of the Society, given 
at its meeting of December last, the Committee had held an infor¬ 
mal conference with the gentlemen empowered to represent the 
American Philological Association in the matter of publishing a 
volume commemorative of the late 1 rof. Whitney. It was the 
opinion of those present that such a volume should conaift of the 
addresses delivered at the “ Whitney Memorial Meeting, Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1804 , and of the letters received from foreign scholars 
concerning Mr. Whitney, extracts from which had been read at 

^ThcCominittec has under consideration the question of pub¬ 
lishing an index to the publications of the Society 

As matter of record it may be added that the Proceedings of 
the Society at Now York, March 20-31 1894, **** 
pamphlet of 02 pages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Journal, 
Sep. 24, 1894 ; and, further, that almost no progress had been 
made with the Journal; but that one Arabic and one Vcdic arti¬ 
cle had been printed, covering in all about U forms. 

On Friday morning, April 10, at 0.30 upon the close of the 
Directors’ Meeting, the second session of the Society was begun. 

The Directors reported by their scribe, Profossor I erry, as fol- 

l0 7 They had appointed the next meeting of the Sooioty to be 
held at Andover, Mass., during Easter Week, April Oth lOth and 
nth 1800. (The Chair named as members of the Local Com¬ 
mittee of Arrangements, to act with the Corresponding Secretary, 
Professors Georgo F. Moore and John P. Taylor, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary.) , _ . . . , 

2 They had decided to recommond to the Society for adoption 
the suggestion embodied in the report of the Committee of X ub- 
lication, that suoh committee shall hereafter consmt of six mem¬ 
bers, one of whom shall be the Corresponding Secretary, and 
that he shall act as Chairman of that Committee. 

3 They had named the following members to sorvo as the 
Committee of Publication: The Corresponding Secretary. Chair¬ 
man, and Profossors Isaac H. Hall, Paul Ilaupt, E. W. Hop¬ 
kins, Maurico Bloomfield, and Georgo F. Moore. 

4. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election to 
membership the following persons : 

As Corporate Members: 

Miss Lutio Rebecca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke Sominary, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Georgo S. Duncan, Harrisburg, Penn. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn. 

Mr. Frederick Wells Williams, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Ellis Robert Woodruff,* New York, N. Y. 


* Mr. Woodruff died May, 1896. 
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The recommendation contained in the second paragraph of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously adopted by the Society. 
The persons recommended for election to membership, after bal¬ 
lot duly bad, were declared elected. 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Van Name, and.Professor Haupt. The Corresponding Secretary, 
Professor Perry, owing to the duties which devolve upon him in 
consequence of his being transferred Irom the department of 
Sanskrit to the Professorship of Greek in Columbia College, 
requested to have a successor named for the office which he had held 
in the Society during the past year; and Professor Lanman, who 
had been Corresponding Secretary from 1884 to 1894, was nomi¬ 
nated in his stoad. Professor D. G. Lyon, who had served as 
Recording Secretary since his election to the office in 1886, like¬ 
wise requested that he might be relieved of the duties of that 
position, and as his successor Professor George F. Moore of the 
Andover Theological Seminary was nominated. The gentlemen 
so nominated, and the other officers and Directors who had beuu 
the incurabonts of the foregoing year, were duly elected by the 
Society. For convenience of reference the names of the Board 
for 1806-96 are here given : 

President— Pros. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents- Dr. William Hayce Ward, of Now York; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridgo; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Now York. 

Corresponding Secretary— Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary— Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian —Mr. Addison Van Name, of Now Haven. 

Directors— The officer* above named : and Professor* Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of Now York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Upon motion of the Corresponding Secretary it was 

Resolved, That the American Oriental Society hereby tenders it* 
thanks to the authorities of Yale University, and in particular to Pres¬ 
ident and Mrs. Dwight, and to the members of the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, Messrs. Salisbury, Van Name, and Oertel, for the hospi¬ 
tality extended to the Society on the occasion of its annual meeting in 
April, 1895, and for the excellent arrangements made for the comfort 
and convenience of the members attending. 

Final adjournmeht was had on Friday, April 19th, at 11.16 a. m. 


The following communications were presented : 
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1. On Chinese anticipations of certain ideas of modern science; 
by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D.. President Emeritus of 
the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, China. 

Possessing a high degree of intellectual culture and a longer career 
of recorded experience than any other existing people, it might have 
been expected that the Chinese would make important discoveries in 
the arts and sciences. In the arts, their contribution to the common 
stock is specially notable—including silk, tea, porcelain, the mariner’s 
compass, and the art of printing. 

In tho sciences, their achievements have been less conspicuous—the 
free movement of tho Chinese intellect having from an early period 
been restrained by a cast-iron orthodoxy. Yet tliore is 'good ovidence 
that some of their leading thinkers hit on such broad generalizations as 
biological evolution, tho unity of matter, tho duality of matter and 
motion, tho conservation of energy, tho existence and properties of 
elemental ether, eto. This last topic was treated in tho paper with 
special detail, and it will claim tho whole of the remaining space 
allotted to this abstract. 

Professor Oliver Lodge thus describes tho modern theory of other in 
a lecture before the Royal Institution. 4 * Tho simplest conception of tho 
universe that has yot occurred to tho mind of man—ono continuous sub¬ 
stance filling all space; which can vibrato as light; which can be 
parted into positive and negative olectrioity; wliioh in whirls or vor¬ 
tices constitutes matter, and which transmits by continuity (not by 
impact) overy action and reaction of which matter is capable; this is 
tho modern view of tho other and its functions.” 

This conception, which ho qualifies as ‘ modern' is by no moans now 
to the philosophy of China. IIow early it appearod thero It is not easy 
to affirm—perhaps ten centuries before our ora, when tho earliest spec¬ 
ulations on tho forces of nature wore embodied in the Yihking or Book 
of Changes. It is found, however, ns n full Hedged doctrino in several 
writers of tho eleventh century after Christ; who not only spoak of an 
ethereal medium, but ascribe to it all tho properties above enumerated 
oxccpt that of producing electrioity. Thoso writers are known as the 
Sungju, or school of the Sung dynasty. A pleiad cluster of extraordi¬ 
nary brilliancy, ite principal luminaries were five; who, as two of 
them were brothers, fall curiously enough under the four alliterative 
names of Cheo, Chang, Ch'eng, and Chu. 

Clieo is author of a theory of the universe based on an exposition of 
the Book of Changes. Chang is best known by a small work called 
Cheng meng, ‘ Right-notions for tho Young,’ in which, beginning as 
Chinese writers are prone to do, with the origin of the world, he sets 
forth what he considers as the correct view of the way in which it 
came into being. The two brothers Cheng adopted and expounded 
Chang’s views. Chu, the fifth and most illustrious in the series, was 
their disciple. I shall have to cito something from each in order to 
show that their conceptions of ether were substantially identical with 
those of our modern physicists. 
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Speaking of space, Chang says, “ The immensity of space, though 
called the great void, is not a void. In fact, there is no such thing as 
vacuum.” “ It is filled with a subtile substance called Chi.” That sub¬ 
stance is, as we shall see, the ether of our modern science ; though 
Chang and his compeers were not able to enumerate as many of its 
properties as are known to tho science of our day. The only property 
here asserted is its all-pervading presence. Even that might be left in 
doubt, but for a more explicit statement in another passage: “ Heaven,” 
he says, “ in its external form appears to be an envelope for th© earth, 
yet its Chi or substance in reality penetrates to the center of the earth.” 

It would hardly follow from this expression that he considers ether 
as present in all forms of matter. But here is a passage in which he 
introduces what we may call the dynamics of ether, showing that he 
did not regard it as saturating matter, like an inert fluid r but that it is 
in a stato of intoose activity at every point, and that the existence of 
matter is due to that activity. "This Chi,” he says, “which fills all 
space, is in a state of perpetual ebb and flow—expanding and contract¬ 
ing without a moment’s cessation. This is the source of motion and 
the origin of matter, whether soft or hard, gaseous or solid. Iu combi¬ 
nations give rise to the transient forms of all things. Even tho solid 
rocks are but grosser products of its action-Uke ashes from a furnace." 

In another place he compare* the transformation of ether into mattor 
to the formation of ice Id water, and. at might be expected, ho finds in 
the melting of ice sn image of the reversion of matter into its primordial 
clement. His words are: "Within the immensity of space, matter is 
alternately concentrated and dissipated, as ieo is congealed and dis¬ 
solved in water." In the passages thus fsr quoted, wo have only a 
reciprocal action or vibrations, no intimation of those whirls and eddies 
by which the ultimate particles are generated, or rather in which they 
consist. Professor Lodge states this as an article in an accepted crcod ; 
and we know something of those speculations as to the origin of the 
atom to which Lord Kelvin has lent the authority of his groat name. 
With our Chinese thinkers the vortex-ring is a cardinal feature. 

Cheo, the first of the five, in a diagram of cosmic forces, begins with 
a single ring or circle of uniform whiteness. Thu represents the primi¬ 
tive ether. Then follows a circle partly dark, which shows the original 
substance differentiated into two forms: Tin and Tang, the bright and 
the dark—the dual source of all things. 

Says Chu, the Isat of the five, speaking of this diagram, “It shows 
how the primitive void was transformed into matter.” “The two 
•forces, molai mochU, grind back and forth, or revolve like millstones in 
opposito directions. The detritus resulting from their friction is what 
we call matter.” We may smile at the crudeness of this illustration ; 
but have not Western philosophers described the particles of ether as 
cubes which in the course of evolution get their angles rubbed off and 
thus give birth to matter ? His words are of value to us not for the 
light they throw on the process of creation, but as evidence that the 
Chinese had the idea of vortex motion. 
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Of this movement Chang says, "The immensity of space is filled with 
a pure fluid. Since it is pure (i. e. perfectly fluid) it offers no obstruction 
to motion.” Here we have enunciated the principle of the perpetuity 
of vortex motion, viz. (in the languago of modern physics) that, in a 
frictionless fluid, its original motion is maintained without alteration. 

To summarize the points in which the ethor of these Chinese thinkers 
agrees with that of our modern science 

1. It is a subtile fluid Ailing all space. 

2. As a vehicle of force it is endowed with intense activity. 

8. Its motions, which aro in whirls or eddies, result in the production 
of matter. 

4. This primordial substance, by its vibrations, is the sou roe of light. 

The occidental theory is con tinned by a magnificent array of scientific 
faots. The oriental theory, standing apart from experimental science, 
never emerged from the state of speculation—a speculation wonderfully 
acute and sublimo; one in which the scientific imagination shows itself 
to the bost advantage ; divining os if by instinct great truths, which 
require for their confirmation the slower processes of patient investiga¬ 
tion. 

Praotlcal ns the Chinese mind confessedly is, it is not a Jittlo remark¬ 
able that Chinese philosophers in the study of naturo have never mad® 
extensive use of the experimental method. That they have not been 
ignorant of it in evident from tho following question and answer in the 
writings of tho brothers Cheng. •'One asked whethor to arrivo at a 
knowlodgo of nature it is needful to investigate each particular objeot, 
or may not somo one thing bo seized upon from which tho knowledge of 
all things can bo deduced?" "Tho Master replied: A comprehensive 
knowlodgo of nature is not so easily acquired. You must examine one 
thing to-day and one thing to-morrow ; and, when you have accumu¬ 
lated a store of facts, your knowledge will burst its shell and come 
forth into fuller light, connecting ull tho particulars by general laws." 

Wo should not forget that in the West tho somo theory existed in the 
state of a discarded speculation for at least two centuries before it 
received tho seal of science. Tho first European to get a glimpse of the 
circumambiont ocean was Rcn6 Descartes. His mistake in referring 
the motions of tho planots to whirlpools of ether brought discredit on 
his whole system: though ho also held that small vortices wore neces¬ 
sary to explain tho constitution of matter. But what a glorious resurreo- 
tion awaited it I In tho first year of this century, touched literally by 
a sunbeam, it woke from its long slumber. Young found it necessary 
to his undulatory theory of light to which he was led by the interference 
of rays, and Fresnel resorted to it to explain the phenomena of polariza¬ 
tion. So much is our knowledge of it extended, and so firmly is the 
conception established, that in some of our treatises on physics the three 
subjects of light, heat, and eleotricity are all ranged under the common 
rubric of "ether waves.” 

If anything more were required to complete the triumph of a neg¬ 
lected philosopher, would it not be to see his vortex theory employed to 
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explain the existence of matter? For what is the dynamic theory of 
the molecule but a rehabilitation of the Cartesian vortex, which it* 
author represented not merely as bearing the planets on its bosom, but 
as hugging each particle in its whirls or eddies ? 

But have the thinkers of China, who preceded Descartes by five cen¬ 
turies, nothing to do with this triumph of tho French philosopher? Is 
it not probable that while he was at the Jesuit college of La Fldche he 
fell in with fragment* of Chinese philosophy in the writings of Jesuit 
missionaries ? If such were tho case (and it is impossible to prove tho 
contrary), who can measure the obligations of the world to China for 
the gorm-thought deposited in tho brain of tho “ Father of modem phil¬ 
osophy ? ” 

2. The Gods of Shirpurla ; by Professor John D. Davis, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Tho general principle on which tho local pantheon at Shirpurla was 
constructed has beon stated by the lamented Aminud. Speaking of 
various tomples of Babylonia, and including Shirpurla Implicitly, he 
says: " Tho cult rendered to these gods was offered by reason of their 
being tho mother, tho brothors, or the sisters of tho principal divinity " 
(,Records of the Past, New Sories, i. 59). So thorough was tho work of 
this Fronch scholar, and so keen bin insight, that there is but scant 
gleaning after him in this direction. Still there is some. A few fact* 
about tho gods remain to be gathered from tho inscriptions of tho patesis, 
which somewhat modify the picture that has boon drawn of tho local 
pantheon. 

Tbeso facts, as well os tho others which play a part in the present 
paper, are not all how. Not a few of them are familiar from gen¬ 
eral, especially from tho later, Babylonian and Assyrian literature. 
But thoy are invariably derived from tho records of tho patesis thorn- 
selves, and thoy stand as attestations of tho faith of Shirpurla. They 
raako known the conceptions of the gods, not as entertained in differ¬ 
ent ages and at diverso places, but as held at a definite period, and by 
a homogeneous people of the remote past. And in tho history of Baby¬ 
lonian religion this is u matter of importance. A fixed point is estab¬ 
lished from which to view the development of religious thought. 

A word as to tho geography of ShirpurlA. Tho place was apparently 
a complex city, though not necessarily closely compacted together. It 
is generally called country, but is also definitely named a city (DeC. pi. 
14 col. i. 14, 15).* It afforded the titular designation of the reigning 
prince (1 no. 2; 2 no. 2; et passim). It is not customarily mentioned in 
the local records as the sit© of temples, the location of those being 
specified by towns. Within the circuit which bore the designation of 
Shirpurla, four towns or civic quarters were included ; namely, first. 


* The references, unless otherwise noted, are to the plates in Dicouitrtes 
ChalcUe, par Ernest de Same. 
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Girsu-ki, the royal quarter. It contained the palace of the patesi and 
the templo of Ningirsu, the patron deity of the royal house. Urkagina is 
called not only king of Shirpurla, but also king of Girsu-ki (82, A). 
Second, Uru-azagga: perhaps the sacred quarter, as its name may 
denote. In it was the seat of worship of the goddess Gatumdug, the 
mother of Shirpurla, and of the goddess Bau, the local mistress of Uru- 
azagga. Third, NinA-ki; over which the goddess NinA presided : and 
fourth, Gishgalla-ki; of which the goddess NanA wns tho patron deity. 
The two last mentioned towns were probably burgher quarters. 

This description of Shirpurla represents in its general features the 
theory advanced by Amiaud. Recently, however, Mr. C. J. Ball, in 
commenting on a bilingual text (IVR, 40). drew attention to the group 
of three signs gish-gal-la which stand ns the equivalent of Babylon j 
and he suggested a comparison with the name commonly pronounced 
Giahgnlla-ki (writton with one sign and tho determinativo) in tho texts 
of Shirpurla ( PSBA . xv. 51 sq.). This suggestion has been taken up 
and pushed by Professor Hommcl, who bolioves that in all places where 
we meet the latter ideogram “ wo have to road Gishgalla-ki, and to 
understand Babylon and ho concludes that this great city wns ruled 
by the patesis of Shirpurla (PSBA. xv. 108 sq.). It is to bo remem¬ 
bered, howovor, that, first, tho two names aro written differently. 
Their possible similarity may indeed bo duo to the identity of the 
•towns : but this is by no means certain, ospocially sinco tho names as 
understood aro mere appellations. Secondly, thoro are evident difficul¬ 
ties, though perhaps none that are insuperable, in believing that a 
patesi of 8hirpurla could have built temples in Babylon, or would have 
spokon gratefully of Babylon’s gods. Thirdly, tho goddess Nan A is 
prominent in Gishgalla-ki; so prominent, indoed, that she is best 
regarded as tho tutelary deity of tho place. Mardulc was the patron of 
Babylon. To identify Gishgalla-ki with Babylon involves the assump¬ 
tion, it seems to mo, of a religious revolution of which history lias given 
no inkling. In view, thoroforo, of the oonsequencosof accepting this 
definition, the old view which regards Gishgalla-ki as a quarter or 
inferior town of Shirpurla must bo entertained until satisfactory his¬ 
torical proof bo adduced that tho goddess NanA was at ono period the 
chief deity of Babylon. We havo no groat zeal in the matter. What¬ 
ever the outcome of tho investigation, it remains true that the putesis 
of Shirpurla held sway over (he four towns or the civio quarters known 
asGirsu, Uru-azagga, NinA, and Gishgalla. 

Tho protectress of Shirpurla as a whole was the goddess Gatumdug, 

“ the mother of Shirpurla ” (5 no. 2, 1. 2 ; 14 col. i. 2, et passim ). She 
sat enthroned in tho town of Uru-azagga (14 coL iii. 6). But each of 
tho four civic centers had, as already indicated, its own patron deity. 
The god Ningirsu was, as his title denotes, the lord of Girsu. The local 
divinity of Uru-azagga was the goddess Bau, child of Ana, heaven 
(8 col. iv. 5; 18 no. 2 col. i. 8; 18 no. 4 col. i. 8), tho firstborn child of 
heaven (35 col. xx. 19). She occupied a great temple in Uru-azagga 
(8 col. iv. 6 ; 9 col. iii. 17 ; 13 no. 2 col. iii. 20 sq.), and was worshipped 
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as the mistress of this town (13 uo. 2 col. i. 4, col. iii. 18, 19 ; 18 no. 4 
col. i. 4). The goddess Ban is identified by Araiaud with Gatumdug, 
partly on the authority of a fragmentary text (HR 59, 27 e, f, see 
Tableau compart, no. 158), and partly on account of her being called a 
'“daughter of Ana" ( RP . n. 8. i. 68, presumably having in mind 86 col. 
ii. 4-2 from bottom). Of the town NinA-ki, the goddess NinA was, of 
courso, the patroness. It is called her favorite city, she is the titular 
deity, and she had a notable temple in the place (35 col. ii. 2, 18 ; 87 no. 

8 , 9-12 ; London inscription, FSBA. xiii. 62, no. ii. 9 aq.). Of the town 
of GUhgalla, one would expect Lugal-Gishgalla to be patron. But as 
already intimated, this position is occupied by NanA. She is the fore¬ 
most deity of Gishgalla in these inscriptions. Hor temple in Gishgalla 
is mentioned (8 col. iv. 8, 9). 

This divine quaternion was not a loose aggregation of deities. As 
the several districts or towns formed ono body politic, so three, at least, 
of the four local deities wore members of the same family. This is not 
conjecture ; nor is it derived from texts which might misrepresent the 
conception current in Shirpurla. The information is furnished by the 
patesis themselves. ForomoHt among these four divinities was Ningirsu. 
Ho was the husband of tho goddess Bau, the mistress of Uru-azagga (18 
no. 8, col. ii. 8-6); and he was the brother of NinA, tho protectress of 
NinA-ki (85 col. v. 17 ; see Zimmern, 7.A, iii. 282 aq.). Tho goddess 
NunA was certainly, in the conception of tho pa fern, not identical with 
NinA, as Aminud supposed that she was. They wore ohildron of differ¬ 
ent gods. She may have boon regardod as Ningirsu’s mother or. to 
spoak more exactly, ns his father's wifo, being tho goddess Nincharsag 
under anothor name. It would be rash to assort that sho was. The 
argument is direct (NanA=IshUir=wife of Enlil, VR. 8, 92 and 10, 32 
variant), but it is derived from other texts than thoso of tho patesU. 
Still, Gudea most honorably associates her with Enlil (MAnnnt, Baby- 
lone et la Chaldte, p. 64), and ho also bestows upon her a prominent 
titlo of tho wife of Enlil (18 no. 1, col. ii. 2, oto.). At any rate, tho four 
quarters of Shirpurla were presided over respectively by Ningirsu, his 
wife Bau, his sister NinA, and NanA, possibly his mother. 

Each of these four deities was, in turn, the center or nucleus of a 
family. Tho writers of the tablets dwell upon tho kinship. Ningirsu 
is stated to have been the son of Enlil (85 col. vii. 5, col. viii. 21), whose 
wife was Nincharsag (cp. 18, last column bottom ; 86 col. xiii. 1,2); to 
have himself had to wife the goddess Bau ; and to have been tho father 
of the gods Galalim (86 col. vi. 4 and 5 from bottom) and Dunshagga * 
(29 no. 1, 1-8). 

Bau. the mistress of Uru-azagga, was, of course, the center of but a 
small group ; for she is already included in the family of Ningirsti, and 
her husband and children are reckoned there. Still, she forms tho 
nucleus of a group.^ She is tho daughter of Ana, and is associated 
with Ningisbzida, a son of Ana, in the temple at Uru-azagga (18 no. 2 
col. viii. 12, 18; and 38 col. xxiii. 5 from bottom). 

NinA, in some sense sister of Ningirsu, was the daughter of god Ea, 
king of Eridu (IVR* 1 col. ii. 88; OBI. i. pi. 80, col. i. 22). Like Ea’s son 
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Marduk (IVR* 4, col. iii. 28), so NinA is called a " child of fcridu" (35 
col. xx. 16). Her consort was apparently the god Niudara, who shares 
an attribute with her (8 col. v. 2; 87 no. 4, 2 ; IR 5 no. xxiii. 1 with 2 
col. v. 1; 29 no. 4, 2 ; IR 5 no. xxiii. 2). Her daughter was Ninmarki 
(8 col. v. 10 ; 19=col. viii. 67 sq. of inscription). 

The goddess NanA is the center of another small group. The small¬ 
ness, as well as the composition, of the.group is at once explained, if 
the suggestion that NanA may have been regarded as Enlil’s wife be 
correct. Her kindred are then largely included in tho family of 
Ningirsu. Still, NanA is the center of a group. Qadea states that she 
was the daughter of the moon-god Ensu (PS BA. xlii. 158-159, I. 1, 2); 
and it is apparently a consort of her who is mentioned under the title 
of Lugal-Oishgalla (8 col. ii. 2). 

It is probable that each of theft* four families was worshipped as a 
whole in tho town of which its nucleus was the tutelary god. For such 
a custom prevailed in other towns. It can bo demonstrated in the case 
of Qirsu. It can be traced in the case of Uru-aiagga ; for tho worship 
of ono other member of tho small family of Bau in addition to that of. 
tho goddess herself is attested; namely, tho worship of Niugishzida. 
It can bo discerned farther in tho case of Oishgalla; for there is explioit 
testimony that, sido by side with tho adoration paid by the patesis to 
the goddoas NanA, homago was also rendered to Lugal-Oishgalla (Text 
of Fntena cited by Hommol, PSBA. xv. 110). 

With these disclosures in regard to throo of tho towns in evidence, it 
is a reasonable conjooturo that a family group was worshipped in each 
of tho four towns. But while this is conjectural, it is certain tlmt ull 
of those groups wero worshipped in tho town of Uiniu. The patesis 
dwelt in Girsu; and, ns already stated, worshipped Ningirsu and, in 
connection with him, his parents, his wife and his children. But the 
patesi who ruled in Girsu hold sway over tho three other towns or clvlo 
quarters as well. lie must do as muoh for the patrons of tho other 
towns as he did for the patron of his own city. And so it camo about 
that in Girsu temples stood to the four tutelary deities and their 
families'. 

These four deities and their immediate kindred constitute tho gods 
of Shirpurla, properly so called. Not that they alono wero known, nor 
that they alone wero worshipped. Allusion is made to other gods. 
Shitlamtauddua, tho king of the nether world, and the Anunnaki are 
meutionod. The sungod Bar and tho dreaded Ilham aro invoked. 
Some of the gods who receive mention in the insoriptionB were doubt¬ 
less members of one or tho other of these groups. Duzizuab probably 
belonged to tho group of NinA (IIR56, 88). From sources outside of the 
records of the patesis, it is known also that Shitlamtauddua had a temple 
in Girsu and was regarded as a son of Enlil (IIR01,18.19 b; IIIR88, l-8a; 
IVR85, no. 2,1-8). This lineage would make him, according to modern 
ideas, the brother of Ningirsu ; and, for that-matter, he may have been 
so regarded in Shirpurla. But a prinoiple of this kind, if carried out, 
would have required a temple to eaoh member of the vast Babylonian 
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pantheon ; for all the deities were interrelated according to the current 
genealogies, and Girsu would have been taxed to contain the sanctu¬ 
aries. But the god Shitlamtauddua need not have been worshipped 
there by reason of his kinship to the tutelary deity. A sufficient explana¬ 
tion of his worship there is that he was a great and terrible god, the 
ruler in that realm to which every human soul sooner or later goes. The 
gods of Shirpurla were four family grouj>8. The members of these 
families, even though in themselves obscure, are the prominent gods in 
the records of the patesis. The other deities who occasionally figure at 
9 hirpurla wero intruders into the local circle, gods of a wider cult 
which peculiar emergencies, or unusual portents, or momentary dread 
brought into prominenco. 

Of what has thus far been said, tills is the sum : The gods of Shir¬ 
purla are found to havo been four fnmlly groups; consisting of the 
tutelary deity of each of the four towns and Ills or her parents, consort, 
and children. Theso four groups wero further bound together by the 
mutual kinship, in throe cases at least, of their central member; by 
tho relationship which is emphasized of Ningirsu with Bau, his wife, 
and NinA, his sister. The god Ningirsu is the cantor about which tho 
fourfold pantheon revolves. 

Theso rosults may be applied with illuminating efToct to tho inscrip¬ 
tions of the patcais. Tako a record of building operations. Tomples- 
of courso do not fall into decay and require reparation in logical 
sequence, yot tlioro is always a logical order of enumeration. Urukn- 
gina, ono of tho earliost of tho patesis, tells of certain temples which 
ho erected ( Collection de Clcrcq, tomo ii. pi. viii). Ho does not onco 
mention relationships ; but it is evident that he is constructing sanctu¬ 
aries u> tho family of Ningirsu. No deity outside of this group is 
honored with a house ; and tho members of tho family are enumerated 
in order; first, Ningirsu himself, then his two sons, his wife, and his 
father Or take Ur-Bau’s record of the temples which he fitted up (8 
col. iii. 5 sq.). They chance to bo in different quarters of Shirpurla. 
Yet similar phonomena of orderly enumeration appoar. The temples 
erected are in Girsu two, namely, to Ningirsu and to his father's wife, 
Ninobarsng; in Uru-azagga.one, to Bau; in Gishgalla, ono, to NanA, 
the center of the local group; and in Girsu again, four to the family of 
NinA, namely, to her father, to her consort, to her father under a 
second name (Ninagal,=Ea, IIR 58, 58a-c), and to her daughter. 

Or instead of tho records of building operations, take an enumera¬ 
tion of benefits copferred by the gods. Gudea acknowledges his 
indebtedness to heaven (9 col. i. 10 sq.). Again with a precision winch 
implies a logical basis for the sequence, although not a word is said of 
kinship, the gods are grouped ; and in this order: the father Enhl the 
eon Ningirsu, then his sister, his wife, and one ^ho is supposed to be 
Ms wife under another name, then his two sons. With this may be 
compared a very similar list, 16-19 col. ii. 9 sq- 

Ortake, finally, Gudea's curse of the rebellious (16-19 col vm. ii sq.). 
We cannot assert that he invokes only gods of the fourfold pantheon. 
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Why should he? But, still, note the order of thought as the hot words 
pour forth. First come the parents of the four tutelary gods, Ana, 
Enlil and wife Nincharsag, Ea, and Ensu. Then follow the tutelary 
gods; Ningirau of Girsu, NinA and her consort of NinA-ki, Gatumdug 
of Shirpurla as a whole, Bau of Uru-azagga, NanA of Gishgalla. Then 
come the sun-god Bar and the murderous god Ishum. Why these two 
are enumerated hore may bo variously explained. Then, of Ningirsu’s 
family, his sons; of NinA’s family, her daughter and Duzizuab; and, 
finally, of Bau’s separate family, Ningishzida. 

Throe general remarks may bo mode. The inscriptions from Tolloh 
reveal, bettor perhaps than any other documents that are as yet accessi¬ 
ble to the public, first, that the genealogy of the gods was established, 
and established even in many minute details, as early as the time of 
the patcsis of 8hirpurla. Second, that in this gonealogy the order, 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, was fixed. A glimpso of this fact is afforded by 
other early records also. Third, that Anu, Bol, and Ea woro clearly 
recognized as standing at or noar the beginning of tho genealogy. 
They are distinctly parent gods. Thoso throe matters aro of import¬ 
ance in the history of religion. 

3. On the syntax of the Assyrian preposition ina ; by Profes¬ 
sor J. Dyneley Prinoe, of the University of tho City of New 
York. 

Few prepositions havo tho flexibility and extensive scope which is 
soon in tho use of tho Assyrian ina, and to a great oxtont also in that of 
its syntactical, if not otymological, equivalent, tho 2 ot tho other Sem¬ 
itic idioms. By what was probably a vory graduul process, ina has 
developed certain functions somewhat difforont from thoso which seom 
naturally to belong to it. This fact, however, is not duo to any pov¬ 
erty of propositions peculiar to Semitic, becauso tho variod application 
of ina does not appear to have restricted tho forco of other propositions 
which co-exist synonymously in sevoral usagos. 

A discussion of the syntax of the preposition ina should be divided 
into two heads ; tho first treating of those cases in which ina is used to 
denote local position (in, at, or on) and the corresponding motion 
towards, and the second, of the cases in whioh tho proposition appears 
to have evolved socondary meanings which seem to bo developments 
from the fundamental local signification. 

It is highly probable that the original force of ind was position within 
a given place, implying that the subject was surrounded on all sides, a 
usage which still appears as one of tho most common applications of the 
preposition; thus: ina aliSuesirSu ,* “I shut him up within his city" 


* Tho vorb escru is also used with ana; cf. ana i5lm maxazi—tu esirSunuti (I. 
R. Tig. c. v. 77/8); ana anfiUi esirSu, "I shut him up in prison” (?) (L R. Sonn 
a ii. 72). 
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(I. R. A&ura. c. iii. 46); and also in composition with libbu and qirbu: 
e. g., with libbu, I. R. 27, No. 2 , 87/8; with qirbu, I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 84. 

It will readily be seen that a preposition denoting position within 
could very easily be applied to express direction into, and we accord¬ 
ingly find ina thus used with a number of verbs of motion ; thus, with 
erfbuS ‘to enter,’ I. R. Asurn. c. ii. 19/20; 87/8, and with ettqu, ‘to 
march,’ I. R. Esarh. c. i. 63. This usage is of course found with libbu 
and qirbu : ina libbi uScrib, “ I caused to enter therein ’’ (II. R. 67,11a); 
ina qirib Kind iUikamma, “ camo into Ninovoh” (V. R. 1,62). 

Ina, ' within, into,’ camo to be used very naturally also in the sense 
of' among’; cf. the familiar phrases, ina Sarrdni nuixr&ti, "among the 
former kings”; ina puxtir ildni, "among all the gods," etc.; also fre¬ 
quently in composition with libbu. Ina is employed similarly in com¬ 
position with birit, to oxpross ‘between*; cf. I. R. Afiurn.c. i.47, and 
passim. 

It is hardly necessary to cite oxamplos to show that the preposition 3 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac is found in much the same senses as 
tho Assyrian ina ; namely, ‘ withiu, into, among.* The use of ina, • in, 
into, among,' in composition with libbu and qirbu is exactly equivalent 
to that of tho Hebrew 3 with “jin <‘ nd 3“ip. The Hob. tho oog- 
nato of libbu, is found aomctiinoe, though rarely, in tho sense of “ midst" 
(of. Q»n 3 l ?3 l Exod - xv - 8 1 p "- xlvi - 8 > et0 ->- It is interesting to notice 
that tho Ethiopia ba comparatively seldom denotes motion towards, but 
soems in its local meaning to bo confined to tho original idea of position 
in or at (of. Dillmnnn, Athiop. Qramm., p. 800). On the other hand, 
tho Ethiopio westa corresponds syntactically with ina in this Honso bet¬ 
tor than does ba, as it is used in the flame way to donote motion into. 
Furthermore, westa in composition with ba means ' among’ (cf. Dillm. 
op. oil., p. 811/2).f In Arabio the separate prop. 3 is employed to 
oxpross both 'within* and ‘into,’ while is almost always confined 
to the meaning ' at’ or ' near.' 

The Assyrian ina from denoting ‘in, into,’ camo to bo omployod to 
'express proximity,in much tho same way as the Arabio and tho 
Etbiopio 6 a. Such expressions as fna Sep Labnana, ina Sep lalmdn, 
"at the foot of Lebanon,” etc., aro of most common occurrence, and 
agree with such ordinary usages as the Hebrew p")^ ^flJ3 1 " b y 
tho river Sorek,” and tho Arabio sy»UJ! > " at the gate of 

Cairo." The familiar uso of ina denoting position at or near, in compo¬ 
sition with battubatti, maxar, pdn, ptit, qabal, Sapal and tarpu, must 
also bo classified under this head. 


* The prep, ana is also occasionally used in tho sense of ' into'; cf. ana mi 
nadu, "whosoevor casts it into the water," (IV. R. 39, rev. 19; I. R. Tig. c. viii. 
66 ). The use of seen in Jon. i. 12 , should be compared in 

tbia connection. We also find ertbu with ana (I. R. A Sum. c. i. 83). 

f Westa from with t instoad of t, owing to the preceding sibilaot, is 

probably coguate with Assyrian iitu, ' from.’ 




* Eli alono is not infrequently found synonymous with ana; of. tli larqu — 
umai'rv rakbesu, V. R. 1, 123/4; etc. 

f It is interesting to see that ana, being the sign of the dative, is used with 
vorbs of trust and confidence; ana Kab& nalkil, “trust thou in Nebo” (I. R. 35, 
no. 2, L2; Agurn. c. iii. 39; etc.), although tho sarao idea is expressed in Heb. by 
3 ntJ3,3 j'Ottn (of. also Caspari, Arab. Gramm., p. 260; DiUmann, Athiop. 
Gramm., p. 306). 
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It is interesting to notice that ina alone is used very seldom with 
verbs of motion with the meaning 4 towards, unto/ which is tho legiti¬ 
mate sense of ana. Even in expressions like ina ubandt xurMni ardi- 
Sunuti, “ I pursued them even unto (into) the tops of the mountains" 
(I. R. Senn. c. iii. 81), it is clear that the preposition has the force of 
4 into/ rather than of 4 unto/ In such a sentence as ina qatd arddni tam- 
nuluma, 4 she delivered him into (unto) tho hands of his servants " (V.R. 
8 , 7), ina construed with mantl might bo regarded as the first step 
towards the meaning 4 unto/ because mantl is generally found con¬ 
strued with ana (cf. I. R. Tig. c. i. 88 ; c. iii. 9/10); somotimes, however, 
with no preposition at all (cf. I. R. Senn. c. iv. SO). Ina in composition 
with di, 0 however, occasionally admits of tho interpretation 4 unto/ ns 
la inadi AlSur amru, 44 who looked towards (f. e. belonged to) A." V. 
R. 8,82. 

Tho Hebrew 3 also occurs in this sense, as O’QgO "lEW"), Gen. 
xi. 4. Idioms like 3 p^ITT, 3 rriN* indicate, moroover, that in 
Hebrew tho meaning of 3 approachod very closely the idoa of motion 
at or unto. Tho Etliiopio enta, which may bo an etymological cognate 
of ina, and is capable of almost as many shades of meaning, is used 
quite commonly in this sense to denote both position (Jud. i. 25) and 
dirootion towards (Matth. xii. 1 ). Enta donotes also motion through, as 
in John x. 1 , 2 , Matth. xii. 48. This is usually expressed in Hob. by 
"tyD- 

Ina, 44 into," in tho sense of ‘against/ is quite common in Assyrian ; 
thus: ina adia ix{<t, 44 they sinned ngniuHt my ordinances” (V. R. 1,118, 
182, etc.). In this sense it is frequently found also in composition with 
irtu; 0 . g., ina irtia illiktinimma (Senn. Const. 45); nnd with eli, as in 
la ina di Alur ilia sillatu iqpudu 44 who plannod treason against A. my 
God " (V. R. 4, 67; II. R. 05,4a). Tho moaning 4 against ’ may bo expressed 
by di nlono, to which tho signification properly bolongs, os well as by 
piru, especially in tho lator inscriptions; cf. Jcakkia Sa di naJcri alkunu, 
44 my weapons which I had aimed against tho foo” (Sargon Nimroud, 
18; I. R. Senn. c. iii. 21/2), and gir gimir umnuindti, 44 against all the 
troops’” (I. R. Bonn. c. v. 81; V. R. 1, 60); etc. Tho idea of 4 against/ 
which is tho dativus incommodi, is also expressed quite properly in 
Assyrian by ana, which is essentially tho proposition of the dative :f 
cf. ana galmia Suatu limndti ilte'u, 44 whoever plans evil against this 
my image ” (I. R, 27, no. 2,87/&; I. R. Afiurn. 0 . ii. 51; Qtc.). 

The use of 3 in both Hebrew and Aramaic in the senso of 4 against ’ 
is well known; for example, in Isaiah xix. 2, with tho verb , 
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* to flgbt againstalso Gen. xvi. 1213 ^3 33 ^32 IT • Dillraann 
especially calls attention to the fact that the Ethiopic ba, although 
rarely used to denote motion towards, not infrequently means ‘ against’ 

( Athiop . Oramm., p. 306). 

In this connection we may note that ina in Buch sentences as 6a 
ina mdriSu Ahir Sar Igigi uttuhi, which is translated by Abel, “ whom 
ASur the king of the Igigi appointed during his childhood ” (KB. i. 188, 
2 / 8 ; 100 , 1 ), is capable of the rendering ‘in spite of:’ thus, ‘in spite of 
his youth.’ That this is also a possible, though not generally recognized 
interpretation of the Hob. 3 may bo seen from Eccl. v. 18, pJJ3 , 
“ in spite of his sore travail ” ; Isaiah ix. 20, J1 . “ in ?P lte of a11 

this"; etc. It is not impossible also to regard the use of ina in the 
Assyrian sentence just quotod as equivalent in force to the Hebrew 
adverbial 3 , the so-called 3 essentia in such expressions as pfFD , 
Iaaiah xl. 10. The Assyrian sentence could mean “ whom A. appointed 
as or for his son.” This, however, would be properly oxpressed by 
ana; of. ana dannCUStiaKkun ana tiriqti iiruqfini. 

As ina is essentially tho preposition of position, it is natural to And 
it denoting alBO superposition, «on, over,’ and tho corresponding motion. 
It is tho regular preposition to oxpress situation on a height; ina Sad 
Panari (I. R. Tig. c. ii. 87, etc.). It is used of travelling “ on foot,” ina 
Sei>ia (I. R. Senn. o.‘ 1.69); “ on a homo," ina sisi arkabma (1. c. 80/7); 
and " upon (or in) a ship," ina elippi—irkah (I. R. A Sum. c. iii. 88 ) (of. 
Jon. i. 8 ). In this sense ina is used in composition with eli and mueexi, 
tho forco of which it seems to strengthen ; thus, tna eli kigalli 6a Sin 
Satirma, “it stood written on the tablets of Sin" (V. R. 8 , 121 ); ia ina 
mxucxi OHM, “ upon which they wit" (V. R. 6 , 20 ). Although eli\ alone 
has frequently tho forco of position on or over (of. L R. Tig. 0 . vii. 58), it 
is moro usual to find it in this sonse in composition with ina. 

The uho of ina to denote motion on or ovor is very common ; of. tna 
kussi HSibbuma, " ho took his seat upon the throne" ( 8 arg. Prunkinschr. 
84), which should be carefully distinguished from ina kussi *arr<Ut 
rabiS iliibu, “I was seated with dignity upon my royal throne (I. R. 
ASurn. c. i. 44). Ina occurs in composition with ell\ and muxxi in this 
sense; of. biltu u madatta ina eliiunu a6kun, “tribute and tax I laid 
upon them” (I. R. Tig. c. v. 80/1: oto.). Perhaps the most striking 
instance of the use of tna in this sense is seen in the construction of the 
proposition with iaftlru, 1 to write upon.’ This is found construed with 
ina alone, as tna naria u temmenia altur (I. R. Tig. c. viu. 48); with tna 
in composition with libbu; ina libbi. altur (I. R. ASurn. c. i. 69); with 

* In Assyrian tho regular prep, with verbs moaning to light is iUi, ‘ with’; cf. 
L R. Tig. c. i. 61/6, with Sandnu, and with maXdtv, Tig. a iiL 65/6. orV?l in 
Hebrew is also found with HK as well as with 3 • . 

tTho prep, piru is also used to denote superposition; cf. III. R. 14, 10 , 'over.' 

££Ji alone is also used thus: cf. L R ASurn. c. iii. 64; c. ii. 106; pint alone; 
cf. u Mr. finJSv, I. R. Esarh. c. iii. 18; etc. 
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muaxei; ina muxxi altur (c. vi. 18/9); with qirbu; ana qirbiSa aS(ur 
(Shalm. Obelisk, 72, and passim)* 

The Hebrew-Aramaic 2 • liko ina < ifl a,B0 ufled t0 denoto P 081l,on on 

a height; cf. mro . 1 Kin « 8 **■»•»? “UN© *?nic» Num - xiv - 10; 

Deut. xxxi. 15; D’DIDD - Iaaiah ,xvi> 20, The IIob ‘ verb 3TO » ' t0 
write’ (upon), like the Assyrian Safdru, is used with 2 (fit. Dout< xxvi ‘|- 
61; 1 Kings xxi. 11), especially in the sense of recording (cf. Exod. xvii- 
14; Num. v. 28; etc.), f 

It will be seen from the above cursory view that the variations of the 
fundamental conceptions of position and motion towards expressed by 
ina must be regarded as developments from the ana of position within. 
It may be shown likewise that the several secondary usages of the pro¬ 
position about to be described wero also developed from the same origi¬ 
nal idea. Theso usages may be classified ns follows: 1. the ana of 
condition and manner; 2. the ina of time; 8. the ina of accom¬ 
paniment; the ana, 4. of instrument; 5. of quality; 6. of cause; 7. tho 
partitlvo ana, and its natural development, tho ina of motion from 

or out of. . , . . 

1. It is easy to see how from tho Idea of boing in or at a placo was 
developed tho idea or being in a oondition. An exccllont illustration 
of both tho looal uso and tho use of ana to denoto manner may be 
soon in tho sentonco: ana xid&ti riidti 6rub ana bU riduti, *• in joy and 
gladness I entered into tho harem 11 (V. R. 1,28). Ina is very commonly 
applied in adverbial phrases liko ana Mi, -'victoriously" (I. R. Eearh. o. 
iv. 40); ina lament, "without number," passim, f This latter expres¬ 
sion is more usually found with ana; cf. ana la minam (Shalm. Monol. 
c. ii. 48; I. R. Sonn. c. ii. 17; otc.). Tho uso of the preposition in ana 
lilan Axarru, "in tho language of tho Westland," should also be 
classified under this head (Sarg. Prunkinschr. 161/2 ; also, I. R. Esarh. 
0. ii. 24-0). 

We find in Hebrew a precisely cognate usago of 3 in expressions 

uko tro. Pb ' lxxliL 8 > noioi cron * *xxi7 * 14 »« Bnd ln tbe 

many adverbial idioms liko [VfirO , 'hastily' (of. also tho Araraaio 
NHViniO , ' finally ’). A simUar usago is found in Etbiopio with 
ba; cf. Matth. xxviii. 8. 

8. A proposition denoting both position in or at and condition and 
manner oould also be used to express, first, time when, and then, dura¬ 
tion of time, - while.’ Tho inscriptions are full of such idioms as atta 
ina aldkika, " when thou goest" (IV. R. 17, 45, a; 24, 84b ; HT. 208, no. 
49); and even more vividly in ina iiten dmi, "on one day,” ina Salalti 
dmi, "'on the third day," passim.% Ina is used in this sense in compo- 


• &at&ru also occurs with eli and with fin t; Sarg. Prwtkinschr. 63; L R. Senn. 
. ii. 6. , - 

f In Heb. and Arabio superposition 1 h gonerally expressed by 7V- ,5**-^ • 

J Also ana tSS6H, "anew"; ana pdt yimriSunu, -in their entirety." 

§ The preposition is not infrequently omitted; Amu, ‘then.’ 
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eition with maxar and pdn for ‘ before,’ and with targu to denote a 
definite point of time; cf. ina targi abia, “ at the time of my fathers," 
passim. The ina expressing duration of time (‘ while ’) is also of very 
common occurrence; cf. ina kustti, “while on my throne" (I. R. Senn. 
c. iii. 76); ina tdrtia, “ during my return” (J. c., c. i. 40); ina mitiq 
girria, “ during the progress of my maroh," etc. • 

The familiar use of the Hob. 3 with the infin., to oxpress 'when, 
while, although, because,’ as in HJH * ho « 0001081 

hither," is an exact cognate of the Assyrian idiom seen in ina aldkika. 
Expressions like DV3 mft y 1)0 citod 118 parallel to ina iSten 

Ami. Duration of time (‘ while ’) is usually expressed in Heb. by 1^3; 
e. g., Jer. xv. 0; Ps. cxlvi. 2 . 

8 . Examples of ina in the sense of ‘within,’ that is, ‘among’ have 
already been quoted. From the idea of ‘ among,’ it must be supposed 
that ina camo to be applied in the less usual sense in whioli it is found 
in Boh. 8 , i. 0 . ‘in company with,’ ina gabe igdtu. In this case it 
appears to usurp the function of adi (I. R. Afturn. c. iii. 19), of itti 
(I. R. Tig. c. viii. 50), and of oadu (Sorg. Prunkinschr. 28). 

This construction of ina has an exact counterpart in the Ileb. 3 of 
accompaniment in expressions like "1KO , Gen.ix.4; xv. 14; 

etc., and in the common idiom 3 *03, ‘ come with,’ i. e. ’bring’ (cf. 
Arabic ^il, ‘como with, bring,’etc.). 

The composition of ina with baiu, to express * without,’ should also 
bo mentioned in this connection ; cf. Sa ina baluSu, • without whom,’ 
passim. Cognate usages are the Hobrow 1^33 and *03 and the 

Arablo ^ and uAf . 

4. The instrumental usage of ina is very common. Thoro can be no 
doubt that this usage is a development of tho ina of timo and aooom- 
panlmont just mentioned. To attack a city in company with an army 
oould very readily be transferred to moan by means of an army. Occa¬ 
sionally tho uso of ina is so ambiguous as to leavo the reader in doubt 
whether the proposition was intended to denote position in, time when, 
or instrument; thus: ina iutti uiabriSuma, " in a dream I dreamed it 
(during, or by means of, a dream ?), V. R. 2, 97; ina epiri iqabirSu, 
“who buries it in (or by means of) the dust" (I. R. 27, no. 2, 59); etc. 
In suoh expressions as ina tvkuUi ASur-aUik, “ by means of the aid of 
Ashur (or ‘ along with ’ ?) I went," tho instrumental force of ina is more 
apparent. We find it still more vividly in ina kakki ramdniSu uqatd 
napiStuS, “ ho destroyed his life with (by) his own weapon (Sarg. Cyl. 
27); Sa ina ASur Mia akSudu, “ which I had conquered by means of A. 
my lord" (Tig. 0 . viii. 18); etc. It occasionally happens that the idea 
of instrument is expressed by the noun alone, without any explanatory 
preposition, as in atmux rittia, “I seized with my hand ” (I. R. Senn. c. 
v. 60). _ 

* Of. also ana iSten Omi la uballiisu, "for a singlo day ho did not lot him live ” ; 
ID. R. No. 6 , 13. 
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The instrumental use of the Hebrew and Aramaic 3, as in N"lp 

[VUD > &a iah mu. 1 ; a,80 > to atrib0 with the flword > Diro, Jos* 1 - *• 

11 (also Aramaic N3"VD). to weU know, ‘- The idiom 3 yyp) , ‘to 
swear by' (1 Kings i. 17, 80) has its exact equivalent in tamU via. The 
Arabic and Ethiopic ba is also used instrumcutally; of. v_iU~JL x-bls, 
"he slew him with the sword," and in Etbiopio, Ps. xvi. 9, "cover me 
with thy wings." The idiom baeda, " in the hand, by means of," is the 
same as the Syriac ^ (NOldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 171). 

5 . Very nearly allied with the ina of instrument is the uso of the pre¬ 
position to denote the material of which a thing is mado; cf. ina agurri 
ragpu, " wbioh were constructed of brick " (I. R. Tig. vi. 11 ); ina agurri 
hipuiat, “it was mado of bricks" (V. R. 6 . 28). This is cognate with 
the Hob. 3 of material in 1 Kings vli. 14 : Lev. xiii. 62; etc.* 

0 . The ina of cause, • by reason of,’ follows very closely on the ina of 
instrument, and is quite as frequently used; cf. ina qtoit ASur—ana 
Zamua aSkunu dikfUu, "by reason of the command of A.-I orderod 
an expedition agnint Z." (X. R. Alum. 0 . ii. 55, passim). 

In this connection it should bo mentioned that ina is found in compo¬ 
sition with eli, to strengthen tho meaning closely connected with the 
idea of cause which is peculiar to that preposition, i. e. ‘ with regard to;' 
cf. ina eli ardi Sa Arnule, "concerning tho servant of A." (K. 480, 1 , in 
BA. i.. p. 187), and in the epistolary literature, passim. Eli somotimos 
ocours alono in this senso, ns in eli ammAH anndti, " concerning these 
things" (V. R.4, 21). etc. 

7. Finally, there can bo little doubt that tho frequent and natural uso 
of ina in tho senso of • among’ gave riso to tho peculiar idiom seen in 
tho contract tablets, where tho preposition actually appear* in a parti¬ 
tive senso; thus, SO mane Siptlti ina jmppasu Ululu, " 20 m. of wool 
among (i. ©., from) the revenue of tho month Ululu" (Strm. Nbd. no. 
41 ; BA. i., p. 494); GUN SipAti ina pappasu Sa bU Anunflum (Strm. 
Nbd. no. 109; BA. i., p. 495); still more vividly: ina libbi t memfl, 7 
SiqU kaspi rexi, " from this (a sum before speclUed) he paid 4 m., 7 i. of 
silvor" (Strm. Nbd. 202; BA. i., p. 510). A passage precisely parallel 
to this, and ono illustrative of tho full force of ina in this sense, is 
found in Strm. Nbd. 410 (BA. i. 622), where uffuf is used instead of ina: 
H mane Hpati, 6 Uqlc ultu kaspi. This explains also tho extraordinary 
application, so common in Assyrian, of ina in the sense of 'out of, 
away from,’ although there can be no doubt that this usage is also 
cloBcly connected in idea with tho instrumental force of the preposi¬ 
tion ; cf. the prep, with akdlu and HtA : ina libbi tkulu iStti, " they ate 
and drank therein" (V. R. 0, 21; IV. R. 18, 5B/0); ina pUunu kabti 
lusamma, "from their exalted mouth (i. e., by means of) let it go forth " 
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(IV. R. 45, rev. 37/9). The most vivid use of ina, 4 out of,’ is seen in 
sentences like ina mfiti luxaltiqH, 44 may they destroy this family) from 
the land ” (l. c. 85). The construction of verbs of fleeing and fearing 
with ina p&n should also be mentioned here; so with paldxn, I. R. Tig. 
c. iii. 17/8 ; ASurn. c. ii. 113; with ippar&idu , I. R. Tig. c. v. 55/6; ina is 
also used with eflru, napttxu, hizubu, and other verbs. The fact that 
paldxu, for example, is construed with iStu p&n serves to illustrate tho 
force of ina hero as ‘away from’; cf. ASura. c. ii. 61/2; 99.' 

Iu agreement with tho Assyrian usage, we find both in Hebrew and 
Aramaic the 3 used idiomatically with OH 1 ? a «“l HHS?» “t° eator 
drink from a vessel,” cf. Ps. cxli. 4; Gen. xliv, 5; and in Aramaic, Don. 

As to tho derivation of ina, tho last word has clearly not yet been 
said. The numerous attempts to derive both ana and ina from stems 
containing J, such ns (IlinckB), (Sayce), fTO (Berlin), are not 
vory satisfactory; nor does it seem necessary with Lagarde to separate 
tho two prepositions etymologically {OON. 1881, p. 876). It is certainly 
strange also to derive ana, which denotes motion towards, from a stem 
i"Oy - expressing motion from, ns aeon in tho Arabic ; nor con 
tho derivation of ina from this stem bo admitted (in spite of Del., J*rol . 
p. 182, n. 1 ), because tho secondary meaning, 'out of, away from,’ some¬ 
times aeon with ina, is probably, as shown above, a legitimate develop¬ 
ment from its original signification, • among.’ Schrader, whoso opinion, 
ns expressed in ZDMQ. xxvi., p. 290, was so contemptuously passed 
over by Lagarde. was probably not far wrong in seeing In both ana and 
ina tho tamo stem as that found iu the Hebrew rOH (|H) and ArabIc 


* I. It is highly probablo, ns Kraetzschmar has pointed out, that the 
Xa in both ina and ana is the demonstrative enclitic stem seen in 
Sinatimi, which is also evident in tho verbal particle n< = nu (JIA. i., p. 
807/8). Hia explanation of tho root-vowels i and a as being more or 
less arbitrary developments from an unknown stom 4 +na is very satis- 

If this viow be adopted, the striking syntactical similarity between 
ina and 3 may be explained by supposing that, whllo tho Assyrian was 
content merely to prefix the vowels i and a to the demonstrative'root 
no,* it became necessary in tho other Semitic idioms to add to theso 
combinations the distinct propositional elements D and 7 . Traces of 
this are seen in the Sabaean form p = H , p =» must b® ex¬ 
posed then that tho final | ultimately disappeared. U is decidedly not 
permissible to assume an aphaeresis of an original 3 or ^ in Assyrian ; 

* The verb paldzu is oIbo construed with ana; V. R. 5, 96. 

f Traocs of the some demonstrative n are to bo found in the cognate proposi- 
tions; the Ethiopic enta (s + n + to), the Hebrew JW (Assyr. ittt), and perhaps the 


Arabic . 
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that is, that ina and ana were worn down from *bxna and *lana respec¬ 
tively. The prepositional element 'y is well known in Assyrian in the 
combination lap&n, ‘before,’ and there would probably remain some 
trace of its occurring with ana. had this ever been the case. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may be said in a 
certain sense to be actually cognate with the 3 and 'y of the other 
Semitic dialects. 

4 . The phrase-theory of Hebrew poeivy, illustrated by Psalm 
xix.; by Rev. F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

This theory, which was set forth in a paper read at the meeting in 
December, 1804 (see above p. cxciii), was furthor exemplified by an 
analysis of the poetical structure of Psalm xix. 

* 

5. Rev. Theodore F. Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., tho United 
StateH Secrotary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, gave a brief 
account of tho progress of tho work now boing carried on in 
Jerusalem under tho direction of Dr. Bliss. 

0. On a dated Greek Inscription from Syria; by Professor 
Isaac H. Hall, of tho ilctropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 

Morblo frngment of tombstone from Tripoli, Syrin. Found in 1804. 
The stono is the property of tho Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. It is broken in two in tho middle from top to bottom, but not so 
as seriously to intorforo with the reading, except in tho last complote 
lino. Size of fragmont, 10x4 inches, nearly 1 inch thick. Seven lines 
present, and illegible parts of an oighth. How many raoro lines were 
present oan only bo conjectured. Letters from i to i inoh high : very 
peculiar: h for H; 5 and A for A ; V for Y; Z, with the bottom 
stroke curved. Otherwise iiko later Greek; €, 0, A (M), &o., boing 
approximately tho forms for these letters. No division of words. Lines 
run clear across. Reading : 

Lino 1. 6T0Y0 RAT MHNOC AIUAAAIOY ZK €r€NNH0IT 
2. KOYPA GHKArANTirONA OYTATHP AAMIf 
“ 8. TPIOY TOY K AT 6YTYXOY TAPC IXOIIoAOY 
» 4. MIITPOC ArAGHC CwKPATOYO 01 TAY 

5. THO IW€IO ANfOHKAN MNHMH0 XAPIN 
“ 0. Z1ICACAN 6TH 0 M6TAAAAHACAN AIA 
“ 7. TOY ZMY TOY [MJH[N]00 AIUAAAIOY € 

The substance of it is that Sekagantigona, daughter of Dametrips and 
Socrates (here, as sometimes elsewhere, a feminine name), was born on 
the 27th of the month Apellaeus in the year 488; that she departed 
thiB life at the age of 9 on the 5th day of the month Apellaeus, in the 
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year 447; and her parents set up the stone to commemorate her. The 
exact construction of the phrase which means "the prosperous dealer 
in salt fish,” and of the phrase that gives the name of the mother, 
deserve some discussion, which I have no time to go into now, and for 
that reason I withhold a translation. But we have two sentences com¬ 
plete (tho first ending with the mother’s name, the second with XAPIN), 
and one incomplete one. 

The valuable thing about the inscription, however, is tho dates. 
They aro of tho Seleucid era, which tho Syriao writers call " tho year 
of Alexander,” and '• the year of the Greeks," which begins October 1, 

B. C. 811. Tho dates here aro written in a manner which reverses the 
ordinary Grook stylo; the units, tens and hundreds going from oft to 
right, in each number hero occurring. As tho month is Apeluveua. 
answering to our December, wo must subtract 813 from the number of 
tho year in order to reduce it to the Christian era. Accordingly the date 
of the girl’s birth falls in the year 488-812, or A. D. 126 ; that of her 
death in the year 447-812, or A. D. 185. The difference between tho 
two is 9 years, as given on tho stone: although, as she was born on the 
27th and died on tho 6th of the month Apollaeus, she lacked three 
weeks and ono day of the full 0 years. na 

The date of tho stono must, of oourse, bo about tho same us that of 
the death; probably early in tho next (A. D.) year, or in the same 
Seleucid year 447; which would make the dato of tho inscription quite 
near tho beginning of the year A. D. 186. 

7. On the quostion of the dato of Zoroaster; by Profewor 
A. V. Williams Jnokson, of Columbia College in tho City of 
New York. 

This communication, tho details of which will bo given in full in 
JAGS, xvih, presented in its various aspects the muoh mooted question 
as to the period in the world’s history in which tho Prophet of Iran 

aP Fk 9 t 0 te r o discussed those passages in tho classics which MSfcntO 
Zoroaster tho fabulous antiquity of B.C. 6000 or 5000. Second aU he 
material was presented which connects Zoroaster s ''amo with ehat of 
the uncertain Semirami* and Sinus. The present writer ad o m y 
believed that the dato of tho prophet’s activity was to be placed at least 
a thousand years before the Christian era ; there seemed to be sufficient 
ground for abandoning such a view and rejecting the above 
Third, the old traditional date which assigns the prophetic career of. 
Zoroaster to the sixth century before Christ was taken up and discussed 

^Two* passages in the Pahlavi scriptures, Arda-l VIraf i. 1-6 and Bun- 
dahish xxxiv. 7 - 8 , including some similar references, were examined 
iu the light of a large number of allusions to Zoroaster s date to Arabic 
■writings and in somo Syriac works, All of these, like Firdausi s Shfth 
Nfirnah, consistently set the time of the appearance of the great relig- 
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ioua teacher of Persia at about 300 years before Alexander’s invasion. 
Other support for this view was given, and the paper came to the con¬ 
clusion that, at least, with our present data, we may best assign the 
date of Zoroaster as falling between the latter half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury B. C. and the middle of the sixth century B. C.—a result which is 
of importance for the position of Zoroastrianism in the study of com¬ 
parative religion. 

8. Tho Sanskrit root pnalh in Avestan ; by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 

Our chief authority for tho existence of tho Sanskrit root gnath ' cut, 
pierce, kill ’ in Avestan rests upon tho noun snatha- * a blow,’ snaithii- 
‘ weapon' and upon tho occurrence of the obscure form d/HtsnathsfUi 
(is it drU inatheflti?, cf. M 8) in Fragm. viii. 2 (Westergaard)—see Juati 
ffandbuch der Zendsprache. Tho position of tho root in Avestan, how- 
over, may perhaps bo a littlo strengthened from tho Av. fragment in 
the Pahlavi Vondidad iv. 62 seq. (Darmostoter, Lt Zend-Avesta, traduc¬ 
tion Hi. 47), aitahA thnasaf (biianuha * ho wounds through his malice.’ 
In this ovent, thnasat would stand for snathat, an assumption which is 
perfectly permissible on phonotic grounds. Tho interchange of th and 
a implied in l *‘ t na j | at is not uncommon in later texts, cf. Jack- 

son Av. Oram. I. 77 n 2, and consult Dartholomno Vorgeschiehte 8 88 n, 
iu Geigor and Kuhn’s Orundriss d. iron. Sprachcn. 

9. Avestan hizva in Sanskrit; by Professor Edwin W. Fay, 
Washington and Leo University, Lexington, Virginia. 

Under normal phonetic conditions hizva would correspond to Sk. 
*sihvd, Iudiranic •sizhvd, but tho actual 8k. word is jihv&< Indironlo 
*zizhv d. Did Indiranic havo a pair •sir/tt-d, •zizhvd t wero both or was 
only ono of them normal ? Tho Sk. doublet jihvA, juhd * tongue' doubt¬ 
less bolongs, esotorically considered, to root /ifi, hvd ‘call:’ and if 
Indiranio *stzhvd be tho abnormal term, there may havo boon beside it a 
•sushu. Now this term is found at VS. i. 80 in tho sentence agntr 
jihvd 'si suhdr ‘ thou art Agni’s tongue, tho loud-calling,’ where suhtir 
seems, barring a proper name, hapax legomenon. If the Indo-Iranians 
had *zuzha ‘tongue,’ and alongside of it *suzhu 'ioud-calling' as its 
epithet, then not only * zuzhu but also *ziehvd wore liable to a popular 
change to *suzhi 2 , •sizhvd. 

Into exoteric etymology I will not here go, but refer to Oollitz, “The 
Aryan Name for the Tongue” in Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, and to myself in Mod. Lang. Notes, ix. 281 sq., for two 
different attempts to vindicate the relation of jihvA* to y?bcaa, Lat. 
lingua, etc. 


What T there soy of Avest. hizva is a stupid oversight. 
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10 . On Rig-Veda x. 73; by Professor Edwin W. Fay. 

This hymn is fairly entitled to rank among the most obscure of the 
Rig-Veda. Grassmann’s translation of the hymn is introduced by the 
words : “ daa Lied ist vielfach dunkcl, zum Theil ganz unveretiindlich." 
In his notes on stanza 2, Ludwig says : “ bietet auszerordentliche schwi- 
rigkeit;’’ and Bloomtield (JAOS. xvi. p. 88) declines to translate the 
same stanza. The difficulties seem to me to proceed from a misunder¬ 
standing of the reference of a single term in the first stanza, which I 
will now proceed to discuss : it reads, 

Stz. 1. jdnistha ugrdh ad base tardy a 

mandrd djistho bahuidbhimdnah 
dvardhann indram mart tap oid dtra 

miUd ydd virdm dad/idnad dhdnUthd 

' Thou wost born strong for mighty advancing, 

Jolly, most strong, of manifold pride. 

[These] helped Indru, the Maruts, to wit, that time 
When the mother o’ the hero helped him, sho the most-helpful.* 

So much for a vorbal translation in whioh the order of tho thoughts 
is rondored rather than the grammatical construction; as to this 
last thoro can bo scarcely any question among scholars. I differ, 
howevor, from tho current and undisputed explanation of mat A as 
Indra's mother. Pilda o immediately suggests the cloud-battle, and it 
is safo to say that if d were blotted out, scholarly emendation would 
fill tho gap by a reference to Ahi-V|-tra, Indra’s arch-antagonist. I 
therefore refer virdm. to Vrtrd, and mdtA—dhdnif(hd to his mother, 
DAnu, noting the assonances in the names, and asking whether dtra 
ydd would as naturally be used of a relation of identity (=ef-cf, eum- 
tum) os of contrast. 

We have warrant in RV. i. 82. 9 for marshalling Vftra and his 
mother against Indro; 

niodvayd abhavad vftrdputrd 

xndro asyd dva vddhar jabhdra 
dttard sAr ddharah piUrd dsld 

ddnuh paye sahdvatsU nd dhervdh 

• Exhausted in strength became she that hath Vytra to her son ; 

Indra her weapon off-warded : 

Above, the mother ; underneath, the son was; 

Danu lies like a cow with her calf.’ 

Further, there is excuse for referring virdm to Vrtra. Thus in RV. 
ii. 80. 4 Indra-Brbaspati is charged to slay vfrAn (demons), and here 
allusion to Vj-tra is indubitable; while at vii. 99. 5 Indra again slays 
vi rAn, where the allusion, though less definite, is certain too. 
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Ou the other hand, not only is the reference of mAtA and virdm to 
Indra the more obvious, but it is not to be denied that Indra and his 
mother are thrice introduced. Thus in viii. 77.1-8 Indra. at birth, jajA- 
dndfr, asks his mother to tell him fed ugrAh kt ha gpyvire 4 who are 
mighty, who are famed;’ she thereupon points out to him the demon 
ahSfuva whom be forthwith slays; in viii. 45. 4-5, the same question 
from Indra is answered by his mother’s likening any enemy of Indra’s 
to mist on the mountains (?). In iv. 18. 11 the situation is somewhat 
different, for here the mothor addresses her new born son : 

t ltd maid mahisdm Ann avenad 
amt tod juhati putra deodh 
dthd ’bravld vrtrdm indro hanxsydn 
sdkhe visno vitardm vi kratnasva 

4 And the mother unto her mighty [son] turned : 

" Yon leave thee, son, yon gods," 

Then oried Indra, being about to slay Vftra, 

"Friend Vi?pu step a littlo further away."' 

It wero vain to deny that from theso passages we might speak of 
Indra’s mothor—whoever sho was-as his helper in battle, and more¬ 
over, in the first passage jdtdh and ugrAfy suggest jdnifthdfy and ugrdh 
of our stanza. But olsowhore the relations of Indra to his mother ns 
his inciter to battle aro oxpressod in the dialogue form which is laoking 
horo. 

As tho result of argumont on this point wo must admit that the 
mdtA and virdm in quostion may bo Dinu and Vrtrd; but ' may be ’ is 
a far cry from ' must bo.’ Does tho hymn contribute furthor in our 
dilemma ? 

Stz. 2. druhd ni^attu prgant cid iodih 

purd pdnsena vdvrdhu^ td indram 
abMvrte ’va td mahdpad'ena 

dhvdntdt prapitodd <id aranta gdrbhdh 

Hore Ludwig takcsprf<*»>< as pffnis and correots dbhtvrtA to abhlvftA, 
while ho construes tA as inst. sg. {xtina), remarking that "alsneut. 
plur. ist es so gut wie sinnlos, da es sich nur um die garbhdfy handolt." 
His translation runs: 44 in der Dhruk weise sasz PfSanl [die naoht o<L 
Prqni?J, sio erhdhten mit vilom proise Indra; das war gleichsam um- 
hflllt void groszen orte, ausz dom dunkel, der feme kamon sio als kindor 
hervor [die Marut].” This is not very clear, to say the least of it % 
Grassmann's difficulties are evidenced by his translation: "Sich an 
ihn schmiogend sass sie da wie eino RAch'erin ; sie [die MarutsJ stArkten 
den Indra vielfach durch Lobgesang; umgeben gloichaam waron diese 
[Orte, etwa die Wolken, in denen die Wasser eingeschlossen waren] 
von dem weitschreitenden [Indra Oder Vischnu?]; aus der dunkeln 
TagesfrOhe erhoben sich die neugehorenen [Wasser?]." 
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The kernel of the difficulty with this stanza lies in t&. Ludwig's 
note and Orassmann’s rendering warn us off from the neut. plur., and 
thero is no clearing-up to be got from Ludwig’s version in his notea as 
inst. 8g., a proceeding otherwise unjustified on the side of the form. 
Lot us, assuming that mdfd in stz. 1 roferred to Vftra’s mother, take tA 
as nom. dual and thus translate the stanza : 

' In [her] witch’s usual way she crouched clinging quite ( cid) close ; 

With a loud song they (the Manila) holped Indra : 

Covered-ovor-liko were they two (Vjtra and D&nu) by Long-Stride 
(i. e. Indra); 

Out from the dark prapitvA • flowed tho [cloud-] children.’ 

To justify this translation I beg to note that tho description of pftda 
a is olosoly parallel with i. 82. 9d : e. g., nifattA 'crouched' is parallel 
with gaye lies; pj-gant ‘ close-clinging ’ is parallel with sahdvatsd nd 
dhenuh ‘liko a cow with hor calf.’ I further call attention to the 
chiastio arrangement of cd of stz. 1, and ab of stx. 2: o (Indra and the 
Maruta) and ri (Dftnu and Vj-tra) mako a chiasmus with a (D4nu and 
Vj-tra) and b (Indra and tho Maruts). For my version of stz. 2 I mako 
bold to claim a conspicuous clearness due to taking mdfd and vlrdm of 
stz. I for Dftnu and Vj-tra. 

Stz. 3. r^vd U pdda prd ydjpgdai\ 

dvardhan vdjd utd yb cid dtra 
tv dm indra adlAvrkdn sahdaram 
Aadn dad/ihe agv'ind vavrtyAh 

•Swift aro thy feet as thou stridest forward, 

• Thou wast holped by thy steeds also that wore there, 

Thou, 0 Indra, didst a thousand 8&lfi-wolvcs 
In thy mouth uptako; like to the A$vins const thou press onward. 

Here I vary from the otlior translators in taking vAjA as * steeds,’ thus 
carrying on the thought of a; and similarly at tho end I take A of 
agvinA A in tho senso of 'just like’(of. Grassmann Wdrt. s. v.), and so 
describe Tndra’s speed again by likening him to the Alvins in his 
advance. 


• I am inclined to follow Bloomfield 0- c., p. 24 sq.) in referring ><vd to pM 
•drink,’ taking prapitvd here in the approximate senso of 'cloud ’ os t source of 
water. The ' doud-childrcn ’ (gdrbhah) aro of course the rains. The semaaic 
relation may bo stated proportionally thus: gdrbha ‘womb’: gdrbha 'child’s 
gdrbha ' cloud-womb’: gdrbha ‘cloud-child.’ 

t I noto tho connection of Grk. ylya( with this word, comparing Zfyvpot ytyag 
‘rushing wind' Aesch. Ag. 692. (See Am, Jr. Phil. xui. 226.) 
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Stz. 4. samand t&rnir tipa yasi yajddm 
d ndsatya sakhydya vafcsi 
vasdvydm indra dhdruyah sahdsrd 
apotnd pura dadatur maghdni 

' Not only dost thou com© swiftly to the sacrifice, 

[But] thou bringest the Nfisatyit into alliance [with thee]; 

In thy store-house, O Indra, thou hast placed a thousand [gifts], 

The Alvins, O hero, have given thee [a thousand] gifts.' 

Stz. 5. mdndamdna rtdd dd/ti prajdydi 

sdkhibhir indra iiirbbhir drtham 
dbhir hi mCiyd upa ddsyum dgdn 

mihah prd tamrd avapat tdnuhUi 

‘Rejoicing, forth from tho rf<* hath ho come unto mankind, 

Indra, with his ready friends [hath come] to help [mankind]; 

For with these (viz: clouds) lie has come, his wilos against the 
demon ho has sot, 

Clouds darkling boforo [him] ho (hath) sprinkled—a darkness.' 

In a I construo ddhi as a verb with agdt in c, and in o I recognize two 
vorbs A [agdt], and later on upa Agdt, Now as tho roots i and gam with 
drtham mean ‘go to work’ (of. Bdhtlingk, Wdrt. s. v. drtha ), I con¬ 
strue ddhi + gd with drtham, followod by tho dativus commodi pra- 
jAydi. Against this construction the most portinent objection rises 
from tho dissociation of ddhi and rtdd. of which combination wo have 
two other instances in RV. Still hi * for’ of c strongly implies a doolara- 
tive sentenoo bofore it, for which ddhi [agdt] seems far tho most nat¬ 
ural verb. We must assume that tho pada-kdra is in error in roading 
A-agdt instead of d-dgdt. 

So far as I can see, noithor Ludwig nor Grassmann pay any attention 
to tbe initial A of c. This I tako to be proleptio for tho final Agdt with 
iipa. I tako dbhir as proleptic tor mihalf, but am quite sensible of tho 
fact that there is some harshness in doing so. This eeoms to me loss 
violent than taking dbhir as referring to prajAydi and translating “ um 
ihrotwillon ” with Grassmann. Ludwig construes dbhir with m&yAfy 
(=:mAyAib),* which is not convincing on the side of the form. Less 
violence is done to normal conditions if we take m&yAh, at tho last 
resort, as a terminal aco. with the verb of motion, thus renderingo.‘ 


* If wo could grant that may Ah is lustrum., I would derive the form, not from 
mayAih, but make it a plural of m&yA inat. sg. (ct the author, Am. Jr. Phil, xr- 
428). I ask if the may A of our text may not be inet. sg. with pragxhya 
vowel ? Such vowels are aAer all a mero diacritic do vice, and thus nom. and inat* 
in d might be distinguished. I note the loc. in t to -t-slems (cf. Whitney*, 138, 
d, and 336, f). At any rate in x. 29. 3 manisA A is written with a pragxhya inBt. 
ag. in -a. If mdyA can be taken as inst. sg., then it is in apposition with abh *r. 
‘ with these as his trick.’ In that case the pada text may be in error in taking 
abhir as A + dbhir in place of tho acconted demonstrative (o£ Whitney*, 502 b). 
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* For by means of these (the clouds, to wit) he hath resorted to tricks, 
[to tricks] upon the demon he hath resorted.’ 

Stz. 6. sdndmdnd cid dhvasayo ny d#m& 

dvQ/ann indra vsdio ydlhd ’nah 
rsvdir agachah t&khibhir nVc&mdih 
sdkdm pratisthd hr'dy&jaghantha 

‘The two of like names (Dasyu and Dftnu?) thou didst sprinkle down 
here (asmdt),* 

Indra, thou brakest them asunder as [thou didst] the car of Upas. 
With thy swift friends thou cara'st and strong, 

With their cordial support (prattyhd) thou slowest—’ 

In sdndntdnA I find still anothor reference to Dosyu-Vj-tra and Dilnu 
bis mother. The occurrence of dd*yum in the half-stanza just preced¬ 
ing prepares for sdudmdnd. Ludwig’s translation suggests lndra’s 
sorrels ; but his notes suggest a pair of diviultloH always found in con¬ 
junction, say, Dhuni and Cumuri. Grassmann makes sdndmdnA refer 
to mihas tamrd/i and tdmdiUi of the provious stanza. I note that by 
my explanation a mentions Indra’s enemies ns o does his friends, in line 
with the chinatio arrangement noted above. Noithor Grassmann nor 
Ludwig read hfdyd as it is given us by tho text, but correct, the former 
to hfdydfy acc. plur., the latter to hrdydh gen. sg. fom. of (*&)• 

Stz. 7. ivdth jag hat it ha ndmucim makhatytim 
ddeam fcrnvilnd f-suye virndyam 
tvdm cukartha tndnave syondn 
pathd devalrd 'fijato'va ydndn. 

‘Thou slowest Namuoi, the battlo-lovor, 

And Dfisa thou madost for tho Rishi’s sake all-guileless; 
Thou modest for man easy 

Paths god-wards, passablo as if [slick] with grenso.'f 

Stz. 8. tvdm etdni paprise vi ndma 

tpdna indra dadhi$e gdbhastbu 
dnu Cvd devdJi pdvasd madanti 

updribudhndn vanina p cakartha . 

•Thou hast widely extendod these thy names; 

Masterly, 0 Indra, hast thou put them in thy liand,t 
Unto thee the gods loudly cheer, 

The uprooting of the trees was thy doing.’ 


* BShtlingk defines Mm by " dieses alios, alien um uns hor.” ThiB comes very 
near to tho first person; thus asmdl may bo looked on as a quasi-singular to asme, 
Cf, infra, stz. 9. 

f I note the common phrase “ like greased lightning." [To Prof. Whitney also, 
6tljos& suggested the same phrase.—Ed.] 

> { I tako b to mean that Indra lias won tho property-rights to all his names. 
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Stz. 9. cakrdrh ydd asyd ’ pso A nisattam 

ul6 tdd asmdi mddhv xc cachadydl 
prthivyAm dtisilam ydd udhah 
pdyo gdsv dddadhd dsudhxsu. 

' When his discus* has gono down into the water, 

Why then that will seem to this world (asmdi)\ honey-sweet: 

—Whenas Ithou hast] released thy udder o'er the earth 
f And] hast put milk into the cows and herbs.' 

• In this rendering I take a as 8d person and cd as 2d person. While 
such a change of persons is harsh, it is not otherwise unknown in RV. 
I have translated ddadhds in the aoristio sonse (cf. Whitney’ 029b). 
As to construction I take the tdd clause of b first with a, and again 
with od, recognizing for the latter a slight anacoluthon. This render¬ 
ing accounts for the accent of ddadhds, whioh Grassmann emends to 
adadhds, while Ludwig explains, with all too ovident finesse, by assum¬ 
ing ybfv [adadhd] ddadhd bfadhlfu. I construe ddhali pdyo—ddadhds 
as a double accusative: ' thou hast rendered thy teat (into) milk.’ 

Stz. 10 . dpvdd iydy'e } ti ydd vddanti 

djaso jdtdm tUd manya enam 
manydr iydya harmyfau tasth&u 
ydtah prtfajfld indro asya veda. 

•" From dfva ho cam’o"—when men say [this]— 

From bjas ho was born—is what I think of him : 

* From manyii ho came—in our houses took his place; 

[But] whence ho was born—Indra (alone) knows this.’ 

Hero the balanced structure of each pdda is noticeablo. In b tho 
writer seems to pique himsolf on his cleverness in dofluing dyva by tycis. 
I would therefore venturo to suggost that wo have here a sort of riddle 
or brahmodya, whioh Bloomflold (JAOS. xv. 172 sq.) oxplains as a sort 
of theological quiz. If this is true, we might expect to find unusual 
meanings here for dgva and ty'as. 

By prohistorio etymology dgva might mean 'cloud' or'water' (cf. 
Sibree, Academy, No. 1018, and the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 
1894, p. xi). I have urged (PAOS., Deo., 1894, p. clxxiii) that dgva 
means 'liquid' at RV. viii. 28. 24. So, if Agni, tho lightning, is apAm 
ndp&t 'waters’ son,' thon it might bo said of Indra, the lightning, 
dgvdd iydya ‘ from water he came.’ Along this line we may reconcile 
the statement of RV. ii. 35. 6a, dgvasya dtrajdnima, ' the birth of dpua 
is in him ’ [sc. ap&m ndp&t], with the statement of our present stanza 
‘he came from dgva’: rain and lightning arecontetaporaneous phenom- 


. * CaJcr&m means 4 wheel,' but was used in tho Epic period preeminently of the 
discus omployed by Vispn for his weapon. I proposo to take it here of Indra’s 
thundorbolt. In Vergil’s description of Vulcan’s labors (A5n. 8. 429), the thun¬ 
derbolt of Jupiter was being provided with ' spokes ' (radii). f 

f For asmai as approximately a 1st person see abore, stz. 6. 
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ena and bo either may be regarded as the cause of the other, bo that 
lightning may bo said to be produced by the rain (-clouds), or, per con¬ 
tra, to produce the rain. It was inevitable that the Vedic Hindus 
should confound dgva ‘ rain,’ with dgva 1 horse,’ and indeed both words 
proceeded doubtless from a common epithet dgva 'the swift,’ which 
had come to bo applied to tho horse par excellence before the end of the 
primitive period. Thus we can more easily understand the mythologi¬ 
cal rdle of the horse in the Vedas, and the statement (Qat. Brfih. v. 1.4.5 ; 
vii. 5. 2. 18) that "lightning is a horse descended from tho waters, or 
the clouds " (Bloomfield, l. c. 178, note). 

In pftda b we oan glvo to djas also the meaning * water,’ not only by 
etymology (cf. Grk. iy-p6c • wet’), but on the positive testimony of tho 
Vedio lexicographers.* 

In manyb I see tho sense of ‘ wrath,’ used to define t>ja* in its ordinary 
sense of ‘might’ more narrowly. Thus, by way of double entendre, 
bjas mediates between dgva and manyu, Wo might press manyu into 
tho sense of ‘storm’ as a display of wrath and might. In RV. x. 88 
tho personified Manyu is called, among other things. Vdrutla 'sky' 
(Grk. ’Ov/xivdf), he is provided with a thunderbolt (v. stz’s 1, 2, 8), and is 
identified also with India (stz. 2). 1 

I tako the content of abe to bo that tho lightning-god oamo from 
cloud, water, and sky, or, in one word, from storm, and became fire 
upon mon's hearths (hamxyigu f tasthdu). It ovon has been supposed 
that Agni } is the subjeot of tho vorbs in these pfidas, but we have seen 
how lightning is a common aspect of Agni and Indra. 

In d tho poot turns helplessly away from thoso hard questions con¬ 
cerning Indra’s origin, and declares that this is known to the god alone. 
The literary tone hero reminds one of the famous cosmogonic hymn, 
RV. x. 129, whioh ends with tho following words : 

s6 a*g& veda yddi v& nd v'eda 

‘ he (tho supremo god) alone knows (the origin of the world)—or suppose 
he does not know?’ 

Stz. 11. vdyah suparnd <tpa sedur indram 

priydmed/xd fsayo nddhamdndh 
dpa dhv&nidm ilrnuhi pflrdhi cdtyur 

mumugd/ty demdn nidhdydva baddhdn. 

‘The strong-winged birds have drawn nigh to Indra, 

The Priyamedha Rishis, begging for help; 

Uncover the darkness, fill thy eye (=s bring back the sun), 

Release us, caught in a net as it were.’ 

* Tho NiJghai>tukakfii?da, reported by Yaska, i. 12. This early Vedio commen¬ 
tator and lexicographer is surely as roliablo in a matter of definition as Hesychins, 
say, in Greek. . 

t Have the etymologists noted that harmyd ' house ’ stands in tho same somasic 
relation to the root ghy 'be hot’ as Latin aedts 'house’ to aestus 'heat'? 

{ Cf.* Bloomfield, 1. c. 







* Dio Religion des Veda, pp. 141 ft 

f Olden ho rg holds that the myth was originally a storm-myth, that Indra’s bolt 
was first lightning, and that Indra thus became "for the Vedio poets” a giant 
and mountain myth. 

J RV. ii. 30. 3. 

§ That Indra's weapon is not wind but lightning is sulfioiently shown by the 
uso of afAni (bolow), the bolt itself, as well as of didyiU (below). Compare v. 31. 
4': taktan fi'dffa vijram dyum&ntam. 

| ii. 30. 6. Oomparo i. 121. 9, •* Thou didst hurl the stone of the sky.” 

IT ii- 31. 3. Tho Maruts have Indra’s bolt, the lightning, didy&t, vii. 07. 4. 
••ill. 30. 2, 11. Compare also viiL 71=82.4; 89=100. 6. 
ff ULi 32.10. Compare iv. 17. 4. 
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11. The real Indra of the Rig-Veda; by Professor Edward 
Washburn Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

It has been claimed by Oldonberg* * * § that the common viow in regard 
to Indra is incorrect; that this god was in the eyes of tho poets a 
mountain-deity, not a storm-godf of the atmosphere. 

The Rig-Veda speaks of Indra with no doubtful voice. Speculation 
may perhaps make out his prototype to be an earth-giant, an Old Man 
of the Mountains. But what says the Rig-Veda of Indra? Urdhvo ' 
hy dsth&d ddhy antdrikfd 'dh6 vrtrdya prd vadlulih jabhdra rniharh 
vds&na upa him ddudrot ligmdyudho ajayac chdtrum indr alp t 

In this hymn Indra is represented as the battlo-god of the people, but 
at the same time as the god that lets the streams flow forth. He does 
this In tho usual way. Thoro is nothing extraordinary in tho scene 
which tho poot paints. Indra smites tho demon that keeps back tho 
flood. Tho god “ stood on high," not on tho mountain ; for tho poet, as 
if to guard oxprossly against any other interpretation, adds “on tho 
lntor-space " (betwoon sky and earth). “ Ho rushed down on him (tho 
domon) with a sharp weapon (lightning)§ and enveloped in cloud." A 
moment Inter tho poot invokes Indra os Brhaspatl, the lord of strength, 
and ories out dm kfipa divo ' d^mdrum; “ From (or of) tho sky cost 
down tho stone (whorowith thou didst slay thy enomios)."| This is tho 
anthropomorphic Indra of tho Rig-Veda, the only Indra whoso singlo 
personality is doduciblo from tho literary data; and henco tho only 
Indra whoeo personality has any historical value. Nor need ono do 
moro than turn n pago or two to find nmple confirmation of this faot. 
Indra’s host is of tho sky alono : utd syd na indro vifvdcarfanir divdJ,i 
fdrdhenu mdrutena sukrdtufy, otc.H Not only does tho god stand on 
tho inter-spaco, but ovon tho param/i rdjdhsi, tho “ highest spaces" 
conceivable, nro near to him. It is “ out of tho inter-spaoe " that Indra 
sonds sustenance (of rain). - * Indra was born 11 in tho highest hoavon," 
for there “ ho drank soma as soon os ho was born."f f 
In viow of so oxplioit passages as aro thoso, it is evident that the 
Vedio poot has no such notion of Indra as would tend to equate tho god 
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with a giant of earth.* It is, perhaps, legitimate to hazard a guess 
that Indra may have arisen from a mountainous prototype. But a view 
based on the reverse process cannot be accepted as an addition to Vedic 
exegesis. The 1 splitting of the mountains,’ whether of earth or of air, is 
but the manifestation of the great atmosphere-god’s power when he is 
already invested with the characteristics of a supreme deity. The fall 
of rain goes together with the rise of the rivers. Indra lets out the 
rivers, but that he does not do bo as a mountain-giant is shown by the 
ethereal position assigned to him by the poets .\ 

The comparison with Parjanya, which Oldonborg institutes, is per¬ 
fectly legitimate, but the points of difference appear to be unduly esti¬ 
mated. If wo examine the phraseology of the Parjanya hymn (v. 88), 
we shall see on the contrary a rather striking similarity with that 
employed to denoribo Indra. Parjanya is jlrdMnus, an expression 
appliod to the work of the atmospheric Maruts (i. 165. 15); to the 
“ rain of the sky" (ix. 07. 17); to Mltra and Vnrupa (v. 62. 8), in their 
capacity of hoavenly rain-gods (frequently alluded to), and to Indra 
(viii. 51=62. 8). Then Tarjanya is " a bellowing bull that puts his seed 
in the plants." an idea which is expressed with almost tho samo words 
in regard to Agni (i. 128. 8; x. 1. 2); to Soma (ix. 76. 5; ir. 6. 1, 
eto.); and to Indra, first in respect of tho noise (I. 100. 18; 178. 8-4), 
then in respect of the bull (vi. 44. 21, and frequently), and finally in 
respect of the plants (ii. 18. 7). Tho * crash ’ of Indra’s descont is 
noticed in vili. 1. 2. Ho and Parjanya alone havo the opithot mahA- 
vadha; ho shares with Parjanya tho • thunder’ oxpresBod by ataniyan 
(vi. 44. 12; for tho imago here comparo viii. 21. 18), and exactly as 
Parjanya here thundors and all quakes, so India thundors and all 
quakes (i. 80. 14 ; ii. 12. 1). He liko Parjanya has a whip, hdfA, as have 
also tho rain-giving Alvins and Maruts (viii. 88. 11; i. 22. 8 ; 87. 8 ; 157. 
4: 168. 4); his regular epithet is ratheffhd, just as Parjanya in this 
hymn is rathtva. Parjanya smites domons. Indra smites or ‘burns' 
them (with lightning). Tho distinction is significant .t 
Tho rain-pouring, both in tho Parjanya hymn and in tho hymns to 
Indra and tho Maruts, is the business of tho Maruts themselves,§ 


* It is scarcely nooossary loatato that the citations given nro Illustrative only. 
They might bo increased to any extent. But the oollooUvo view is the one hore 
represented. , : 

f The snake is surely not a rlversnake. This water-holder "stops the sky and 
water," RV. it 11. 6. Whore the snake is located aro the wntors, tho streams, 
whioh Indra lets out of the sky; though this also affeots the rivers: i. 67. 6; 
1111.7: 13.8. 

Jiii. 30. 16 (with the thunderbolt). Comparo vl. 18. 10r “Bara like Are 
(comparo x. 87. 5) tho dry wood with thy woapon; the demons also, liko a thun¬ 
derbolt." 

§Tho Maruts “send raio ’’ (v. 65. 6; 68. 3, etc.); Mitra-Vani^a send it (v. 62. 
3, olo.); but chiefly Soma sends it (ix. 39. 2, etc.). Evon Varava sends rain (v. 
85); while Agni does so too (vi. 18. 1; ii. 6. 6). 
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' whoso sweat is rain.' They alone are varfdnirnijaa. In prayor, Indra- 
Brhaapati is clearly besought for rain, in x. 08. 4-9 ; and he himself 
says “I gave rain to mortals" (iv. 26 . 2 - 8 ), adding that ho led the 
waters, as if the swelling of the river-water were the result of the rain, 
as it is. In ii. 27. 14-15, “This one 1 ’ also is Indra, apparently. The 
form of Indra’s appearance is as a rain (x. 28. 4 ; compare viii. 12. 0). 

Naturally, with the Marute to pour the rain for him,* Indra’s reputa¬ 
tion, not being that of a mere Parjanya, rests more on his heroic act as a 
battle-leader; eo that in the Rik there is perhaps all that could be 
expected of the rain-god. Yet in x. 08. 4 Indra Bonds rain (as Bfhaapati). 
As for the letting out of the rivers, since the rivers are let out only when 
the storm bursts, it is clearly fair to attribute the act to Indra, who brings 
the storm which bursts tho river. And Oldenberg has nogloctod to 
mention that in the praiso of rivers it is Vnrupa alono and not Indra 
who in x. 75. 2 is praised for letting out tho whole band of rivers, f I 
utterly fail to see how it can bo said of a god who ‘ scndt* rain.’ who ie 
full of • drops,’ who ' thundors day by day,’* who • crashes down,’ who ia 
armed liko Parjanya (nuOi&vadha), or more particularly, has tho 
• sharp gloaming' weapon ' of tho sky' (lightning), peculiar to Agni 
and the Mnruts ( dxdyut ), or to Dyftus (afdn<),g who has tho 'rain- 
bojewelled Manila' as his constant companions, and like Parjanya 
makes all things grow,| that “ for tho Vedio poets Indra’s viotory is not 
that of a tempest; but represents tho breaking of tho rivor-founts from 
tho dopths of the mountain." Oldenberg says that the rarity of suoh 
expressions prevents one from laying much weight upon them, and is 
inolined to attribute those characteristics anyway to the Vedio exag¬ 
geration which paints a god's form in uncanonical ways.If To mo it 
scorns as if this explanation wero not sufficient. And there is a further 
difficulty. According to Oldenbnrg, Indra’s prototype is a gewiltergott. 
This storm-god then " for tho Vedio poets ” becomes a mountain-giant. 
He then suffers a reversion, and in his third stage becomes a gewitter- 
gott again (post-Rik).** Did tho great Ram over skip liko this ? I trow 
not. 

Tho true explanation of Indra’s unbounded groatnoss I havo given, I 
think, in my Religions of India. He passes beyond tho atmospheric 
storm-god, he becomes too great to be specifically described, he 
approaches the universality of Agni the tluee-fold. Hence bis motorial 
attributes ore sunk under vague grandiloquence. His storming through 
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the sky is grand enough to be depicted in general terms. He is the 
causa movens of rain-burst and river-flood. But except for an occa¬ 
sional reference, the poet treats him no more aa storm-god but as bat¬ 
tle-god,* god of hosts. Still back of this may lie the dragon-slayer of 
earth ; but when the Rig-Veda permits us to see the form of his veiled 
god ("clothed in cloud”) he shows us not an Old Man of tho Moun¬ 
tains, but a god that rides upon tho storm, whoso weapon is the 
* gleaming * boltf sent down from the sky ; whoso rain is a source of 
fruitfulness and thankfulness, who in his storming gives at onoe an 
ideal of warriorehip and a promise of rich gain : y<U,i pufpinfy ca prat- 
wlp ca dhdrmaffddhi ddne vy dixinlr ddh&rayali: ydy cdsamd djano 
didyiito divd uriir rtrud/J abhitah sAsy ukthydh.X 

12. Theories of Sacrifice as applied to tho Rig-Veda; by Pro¬ 
fessor Hopkins. 


This paper took up tho different theories of sacrifice in tho Rig-Veda 
and pointed out that to understand the sacrifice os portrayed in this 
work ono must abide by tho genoral tone and not by sporadic examples 
found in contradiction to that tono. Tho Vedic poet’s view of expia¬ 
tion of sin, the object of his sacrifice, and his relations with his gods 
woro reviewed. Smith’s theory of consanguinity is not found repre¬ 
sented in Vodio hymns. Neither is tho viow that tho gods nro to bo 
caught or to bo duped by magical medicinal power ono that can be re¬ 
ferred to tho Hymns oxcopt in a few casos, which by their infroquoncy 
show a marked contrast with tho prevailing view. Dosire and hope 
and shrewd hospitality, to mako the gods grant thoso hopeful desires, 
aro the foundation of tho Vedlo sacrifice. Tho hospitablo gifts, how¬ 
ever, must bo suffleiont to insure reward. No ono knows preciBoly how 
muoh tho gods want. Therefore the poet thinks, look of luok showing 
look of favor, that when tho worshipper is unfortunate it is a sign that 
the god is angry; from which angor with its consequences he bogs to 
bo released, not knowing how or when he has sinned. But ho argues 
logioally that he must havo done so. This is the seoond olass of sins for 
which saoriflee must be made. Tho first class consists of sins that the 


* " When the [l. e. thyj sharp thundorbolt falls ... whoa battle rages, tlioo bo 
our savior" (iv. 16.11). Tho thundorbolt (acini, tho bolt which strikes a troo. 
11. 14. 2) is India's, as in |. 64. 4, where Indra shakes "high heaven" and fights 
with tho acini; cf. I. 80. 13, vU. 104. 20. It belongs also to Dyius and Agoi— 
Beo above. Compare also ayirh cpyve idfia jiyann uti ghnin (Iv. 17. 10. His 
special glory is viotory and slaughter). So iv. 17. 12 fL: 'rushing like a wind 
with thundering clouds ... ho throws up the dust... like Dyius with the thun- 
dorbolt smiting ... he enriches the praiser.' 

f Divi ni ketbr ddhi dhdyi haryati vivyicad vijro hirito ni rifihydluddd 
ihim Mrifipro yi aycuih saMsracckd abhavad dharimhharih (x. 96. 4); va- 
vfdhdni 6pa dy&vi vf** vqfry droravU (viii. 6. 40). Compare x. 138. 2. 

± ii. .18. 7. Compare iv. 20. 7-9. 
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Aryan himself hates. But there is no case in the Vedic hymns of an 
Aryan admitting that ho has committed a specific first-class sin. It is 
always his foes who sin thus. He himself makes sacrifice to atone for 
what he thinks he must have done, not for what he admits he has done. 
Examples were given to illustrate the paper, which was intended for 
the general public of the Society and contained no special study, except 
negatively, to show that * capturing’ a god, and ‘big medicine’ sacri¬ 
fice must oaoh be regarded not as the Rig-Vedic idea of saoriflce. but 
as an idea which sporadically appears in the Rig-Veda. 

13. On the legend of Indra’s visit to Medlifitilhi, Sfiyana on 
RV. i. 61 . 1 ; by Or. Hanna Oertcl, of Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The subraAniarq/fl-clmnt which the subrahmaify d-priest sings while 
the soma is conveyed on the soma-cart to the saoriflcial enclosure is 
interesting because it contains allusions to a number of Indra-mytha 
about which little is known from other sources. In it Indra is invoked 
(1) as MedhdtUher mega 'ram of Medhiltlthi’; (2) as Vrmuigvasya Mene 
* Mcnft (wifo?) of Vj-gntiasva'; (8) as Ahalydy&i jdra 'paramour of 
Ahalyft’; and (4) as KdupJea lirdhmana Odutama bruvdna. I propose 
to say a few words with regard to the first allusion. 

Sftyopa in his commentary on the Rig Voda mentions threo times the 
legend of Indra’s visit to Modhfitlthi in the form of a ram. Twice 
(t 51. 1 and viii. 2. 40) ho quotes from the $0. (i. 1.); medhdttthiih hi 
kdi}VAyanim mefO bhiltvd "jahdra ' for he (Indra) having become a ram, 
carried off Mcdhfttithi the descendant of Ka$va.’ # Once he states prac- 
tioally the same in his own words (viii. 97. 12): indro mcfo bhdtvd 
medhdtithiihsvargam anayat, 4 Indra, having become a ram, led Mcdhft¬ 
tithi to heavon.' 

The mythological sido of this legend has been discussed by A. Weber 
(Ind. Stud. ix. 88-40), who conjecture* that it arose from a misreading 
of RV. viii. 2. 40 ( mcfo bhuto •bhi yan nay ah for yann ayah of the 
sarhhitft) possibly under the influence of the Greek Ganymcde-legend. 
Without entering into this question I pass on to the other statement 
which Sftyajia makes in connection with it (on RV. i. 51. 1): Kanvapu- 
tram medhdtithiih yajamdnam indro mcfanlpend "gatya tadiyaih 
somaih papdu. sa rpis tam mc$a ity avocat. ata iddnlm api mefa ill 
’ndro *bhidhiyate , for which he quotes the subrahmatiyd-formula. 
Weber notos here, "This also is clearly only a misunderstanding of the 
figurativo text (viii. 2. 40). For in roality the vcrae does not contain 
anything except the request that Indra may come to Medhfttitbi as a 
ram, i. e, with rich gifts.” Here, too, I refrain from discussing the. 
mythological aspect and the possible origin of this version. AU I pro¬ 
pose to do is to show that this last passage does not at all originate with 
Sftya^a, but (1) that he repeats here a form of the legend current at the 


* Cl. S&y. on TA. L 12.4. 
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time of the Brflhmagas, apd (2) that, although he does not cite it, his 
source was the lost Q&tyfiyana-brahmaga, from which he quotes freely 
in other parts of his commentary. 

(1) The first proposition is easily proved by a reference to JB. ii. 79 
(where the aubrahmanyd -formula is quoted and explained), medhatilher 
mefc'ti. medhdtither ha me/fO bhutvd rdjdnaih papdu. 

' (2) The second proposition rests on these considerations : 

(a) The Qatydyana-bruhmaija was a SJmaveda br&hmana. A mate¬ 
rial and formal correspondence to theTMB. and the JB. is, therefore, 
a priori probable; and in the case of the QtHyUyana brflhmapa and the 
JB. it is proved by the almost verbatim correspondence of the legond of 
Apfllfi (already noted by Burnoll), and others. A more detailed discus¬ 
sion of the relation of these two Brflhmapas, for which the material is 
partly collected, I must defer till some later time. 

(b) In his commentary to RV. i. 61. 18 Siiyapa, in explaining mend 
of the 8vbrahi>un.iy&-formulR, quotes from theTMB. and the Q&tyiyana 
brfihmapa. This last quotation is ns follows: v^anageasya mend 
bhUtvA maghavd kula uvdea. This occurs verbatim so in JB. ii. 79. 
This coincidence warrants, I think, the assumption that the legends of 
the aubrahma\iya-tormxx\a wero related in similar phraseology in (Jilt. B. 
and JB. (just as the story of Apillft). 

Hence I concludo that the ubovo indro mtfo bhillvd aomam papdu 
goes back to the <J5t. B. 


14. On Klcmm’s edition of the ^advii^abrflhmana; by Dr. 
Hanna Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The fjla'JvIfignbrfihmana is ono of tho most barrou of Brahmanica! 
treatises, and Jlbdnanda VidyiiaAgara* has dono his best to make its 
text unintelligible by countless misprints, wrong word-divisions, omis¬ 
sions of syllables or words. Tho announcement of a readable edition 
of its text aocompanied by Sftyaija’s Commentary and a translation is 
therefore heartily to bo welcomed, and the specimen of the first bookf 
offered to ua hore is a proof that its author is well qualified to undertake 
the task, tho completion of whioh, it is to be hoped, will not bo’delayed 
too long. 

In the following I offer a few notes to text and translation of the first 
prapiltbaka. 

i. 1. 1 f. (Trans, p. 50). Read Brahman and Subrahman for Brahma, 
Subrahma ; and so in the following ves. 

i. 1. 0. Read ’fa for sha ; in the translation (p. 51) insert * bier.’ 

i. 1. 8. (Trans, p. 51) 1 lookt’ for &ha • addresses ’ is too strong. The 
very similar passage (JB. iii. 2. 1.19 f. uses upamantray and accounts 
for tho fact that a woman does not yield until the third call. 
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i. 1. 18. A similar etymology of hari is found at JTJB. i. 44. 5. 
i. 1.11. In the translation insert 'so' or ‘dann’ between 'ihu' and 
‘herbei.’ 

i. 1. 17. Read gdurd ‘vaslcavdinn (cf. 28, gdutama bruvdna). 
i. 1. 22. Road Kaxigiko and Kaugi/caJi. 
i. 1. 24. na utsahe is rather ‘I cannot.’ 
i. 1. 27. brahmdnaa is 4 brahman-priests.’ 

i. 1 . 28 . I should place a period after manupyadcvdh and translate 
* Gods verily are the gods, and then also these human gods. Those who 
are Brahmans, learned, students, those are the human gods (read 
— devdfi).’ 

The whole khap(Ja has a very close parallel in JB. ii. 78 ff. 
i. 2. 8. Read (10. line) brahmanali. 
i. 2. 10. Rend epa. 

i. 8. 3. The quotation trayo ‘rvdflco .... mtitrapurlfa is to be 
emended after AB. i. 20. 4, tain* 'vdilco retaayo mdtryali purifya *«. 
L 8. 16. anubrdte rather 4 loams,’ Delbr. A.S. p. 240. 
i. 8. 22. Rathor 'For if one wore to blow into a (bladder) full 
(of air), if (more air) wore to go (= to bo forced) into it, it would 
burst; if no (more air) wore to go (= to bo forced) into it, it would 
empty itself.’ 

i. 4. 4. For abhyupagrayamdiia JIbftnanda and the MS. of the P. W. 
read abhyapagr—. 

i. 4. B. aamdrambhdya rathor in its usual meaning 4 for the begin¬ 
ning,’ as contrasted with aaihtatydi 4 for the continuance.' 
i. 4. 10 it . JB. 1. 74 ft. offers a rather close parallel, 
i. 4.16. + rather, ns usual, 4 ourse.’ 

i. 8. 1. Rathor 4 (Saying,) "Speech is the xiktha," (ho told it, i. e. the 
uktha) to Vi$v/lmitrn j (saying,) 44 Mind is the brahman ," (he told it, i. o. 
the brahman ) to VaHiptha.* It would seom that an iti is wanting after 
mano brahma. 
i. 5. 8. Read r gvcdafy. 
i. 5. 9. Read ‘ Feuern ’ for 4 FUllon.’ 
i. 8.10. Road trtiyam. 

i. 6. 7.' Road 4 durohlaufen ’ for 4 durchgehbn.' 
i. 6. 19. Rood rayindih. 


15. Emendations to the Juiminlya-lTpanipad-Br&bmana, sent in 
part by BOhtlingk and in pan by Roth, to the Editor, Dr. Oertel. 

Of the following emendations to the J&iminrya-Upanipad-BrAhmapa 
those of BOhtlingk were kindly sent to me in a letter dated December 
28, 1894, and are the result of a cursory examination of part of the 
text; those of the late lamented Professor Roth had been intended for. 
Professor Whitney, but were sent to me after the latter's untimely 
death, under date of Juno 12, 1894. They are published with the con¬ 
sent of their authors. 




Oertd, Emendations to the J&iminlya, etc. ccxliii 

Counsellor Bdhtlingk’s emendations: 

“i. 2. 6, hfitte ich janayamdno lieber gesehen, und in diesem, sowie 
in Jcurvdndfy in 7 das Medium hervorgehoben." 

44 i. 8. 7, leaen wir tadxtarat (als Comp.) ‘ein von diesem ( gdyatra) 
verschiedene8 adman,’ so wird der Satz grammatisch correct." 

44 i. 3. 8, deiq/dt ist, win auch Sie annehmen, verdorben. Ich nehme 
aber nioht nur am Precativ, aondern auch am Act. Austoss. Man 
hfitte dsieyeta orwartet. AQS. ii. 8. 5 ateht pratieificydt, nioht dsi-, 
wie Sie angeben.” 

44 i. 4. 5, ich mfiohto ' narthyas . .. rdyafy (von rdi) losen." 

44 Hi. 19. 7, trivitfapam fehlerhafc fftr triviftabdham ; vgl. PW.* 
unter Mviffapa 8) und PW.»unter stabh mit vi. Dieses Wort pasat hier 
vortrefflich." 

44 iv. 24. 8, atraaada gehflrt ohor zu devatd." 

Profeaaor Roth’s emondations: 

" i. 4. 5, ardjyua sann api rdjyam prdpnoti." 

44 i. 5. 7, pratyaayit, 4 wio or elno Hfihe (deunooh) betritt, nachdem or 
<runftchst) Anstosa daboi gofundcn’; AQS. viii. 18. 14." 

44 i. 22 . 8, dlopam, abs. ' bischen um bisohen’.’’ 

44 i. 25. 8, vditarayl als Greuzflusa." 

44 i. 88. 4, gdmUapdrtfdbhydm, 4 HolzstQcko odor Zwoigo von faml u. 
panyi /’ Kfity. iv. 2. 1; Gobh. i. 17. 16.’’ 

44 ill. 14. 2, tarn rtavas tampaldyya padgrhUam apakartanti 4 ihn 
entfliehond (da er ontspringon will) packon slo am Fuss und sohloppon 
ihn weg’." 

44 lii. 14. 11, halt* ioh vidigdha fllr Gcgonsatz zu nirbhinna 4 ver- 
klebt’, soviol als 4 verschlossou ’; vgl. Jpast. gr. xv. 17. 8." 

44 iii. 81 . 10 , sa | eva | alammasya | alummatd \ yd | etaeya | ha | 
alam | atom \ eva, oto. u. etwa : ‘filamja ailfig'a singot.' Tdruf.ya xill. 
10 . 8, tadalammaeyd 'lammatvam. 

44 iv. 1 .1, sa md na budho 'bomorko mioh nicbt’.” 

44 iv. 8. 2 , $ath tokdya tanuve .’’ 

I add a few corrections of my own : 

i. 8. 12 road ayddm for ayaSm, 

i. 46 (translation) dele 4, and read 4 for 6, 5 for 6, 0 for 7. 

With i. 60. 8 comparo gB. ii. 1. 1. 2. 

i. 68. 3, dhiyd-dhiyd. of. Whitney AJP. xi. 488. 

With iii. 11. 1 f. comparo QB. xi. 9. 1. 

iii. 14. 11 read perhaps vyrddham for vidigdham, cf. T8. vi. 5. 0. 1. 

iii. 26. 4, cf. BAU. iv. 8. 11, mudafy .. . pramudafy. 

In the note to i. 45.5 read JB. i. 10, tad yathd hiranye dhmdte ( 4 when 
the gold is refined "). 

To not© on iii. 29. 8 add reference to Ind. Stud. xiv. 120. To the 
note to iii. 86f 6 add that maricayafy occurs at JB. i. 45. 8. 

Pg. 258, add to the list of otymologies: dkdga: tfkdg + d, i. 26. 2. 
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16. The King of Siam’s edition of the Buddhist Scriptures ; by 
Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is perhaps not generally known to the present members of the 
Society that His Majesty. Pawarendr Ramesr, Second King of Siam, 
was an Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society. A letter 
from him, acknowledging and returning thanks for his election, was 
presented in October. 1865 (see Proceedings for that date. Journal, 
vol. viii., p. lxxxi), and contains the following passage : 41 It is gratify¬ 
ing to learn, through your Society's published works, of the interest 
taken in the United States in Oriental learning. Allow me to hope 
that this interest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may 
continue to increase and result in much good.” One of the greatest 
benefactors of the Society, the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, of New 
Haven, was deeply interested in Siam. 44 In 1857, he returned home as 
bearer of the new treaty with Siam, and, on his outward passage to 
Ningpo, he took with him its ratification, being invested for the pur¬ 
pose with plenipotentiary powers" (Proceedings for May, 1865, Journal, 
vol. viii., p. lxl). In his paper On the Kings and the Kingdom of Siam 
(Proceedings for May, 1859. p. 7, not in the Journal), Mr. Bradley 
speaks 44 of the First and Second Kings, their character, their uncom¬ 
mon attainments in European languages and science, their knowledge 
of and interest in all that takes place in the political and intellectual 
world of the West, and their especially friendly feeling toward 
America and Americans." In this connection, attention may be called 
to the very interesting work of Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, The English 
Governess at the Siamese Court. 

Mr. Lanman laid before the Society one volume of the King of 
Siam’s edition of the Tipitaka, in 89 volumes, whioh had already been 
mentioned by tho Librarian. The books are printed books, and are in 
the P&li language and in the Siamese alphabet Affixed to the fly-leaf 
of the first volume is the following circular letter: 


Sm: 


Consulate-General or Siam, 
New Yore. March 20, 1895. 


I have forwarded to the address of your Institution, a Siamese edi¬ 
tion of the sacred writings of the Southern Buddhiste, the Tripitaka, 
sent as a present by His Majesty. Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha 
Chulnlonkorn Phra Chula Chom Klao. King of Siam, in commemora¬ 
tion of the 25th anniversary of bis reign. 

It'may be interesting to His Majesty to receive some account of your 
Institution, showing what has been accomplished in your quarter of 
the 44 rreiw World” in the cause of letters and education during the last 
twentv-five years. 

Will you therefore have the kindness to send a copy of vour last 
Report by mail to His Royal Highness, Prince Devawongse Varaprakar, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Bangkok, Siam, and one copy, if you 
please, to me. • . ' 

Will you also acknowledge receipt of the books to His Royal High¬ 
ness, and send a duplicate receipt to me. * 

I havo the honor to be, Sir, Faithfully yours, 

Isaac Townsend Smith, Consul-General of Siam, 

_., . 1 East 89th St., New York. 

To the Librarian of the-. 
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The courtesy of the Cod sul-General has enabled me to give the fol¬ 
lowing list of public libraries that were chosen to be the fortunate 
recipients of this royal gift. They are: 


Conn.,. 


D. 0.,.. 


Ind., . 
Kans., 
La., .. 


Mich., 

Minn., 
Mo.,.. 


N. IT., 
N. J.,. 


Ohio,. 
Pa., .. 


.'.Berkeley.University of California. 

Palo Alto,_Leland Stanford Junior University. 

San Francisco, Mercantile Library. 

,.Hartford.Trinity College. 

New Haven, ..American Oriental Society. 

Yale University. 

..Washington,..Catholic University of America. 
Library of Congress. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

..Chicago,.Newberry Library. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 
University of Chicago. 

Evanston.Northwestern Univorsity. 

..Bloomington, .Indiana University. 

,, .Lawrence.University of Kansas. 

..Now Orleans, .Tulane University. 

..Brunswick, ...Bowdoin College. 

..Baltimore,_Johns Hopkins Univorsity. 

..Amherst.Amhorat College. 

Boston.Publio Library. 

Boston Univorsity. 

Cambridge, ...Harvard University. 

Newton Conter, Newton Thcologloal Institution. 

Worcester.American Antiquarian Society. 

, .Ann Arbor,...University of Michigan. 

Detroit.Public Library. 

, Minneapolis, ..Univorsity of Minnesota. 

..Columbia.University of the Stato of Missouri. 

St. Louis.Public Library. 

Washington University. 
Snriugflold, ...Drury Collogo. 

, .Hanover.Dartmouth Collogo. 

..Madison.Drew Theological Seminary. 

Princeton,_College of New Jersey. 

, .Ithaca,.Cornell Univorsity. 

Now York,_Astor Library. 

Columbia Collogo. 

Union Theological Seminary. . 
..Cincinnati, ...Public Library. 

Oberlin.Oberlin College. 

..Bryn Mawr, ..Bryn Mawr College. 

Haverford.Haverford College. 

Philadelphia, .Mercantile Library. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
..Providence,...Brown University. 

., .Nashville, ....Vanderbilt Univorsity. 

Sewanee,.University of the South. 

...Charlottesville,University of Virginia. 

..Madison,.University of Wisconsin. 


[Total, 49.] 


These volumes of the Tipitaka have no duplicate title-pages in Eng¬ 
lish ; and, in the absence of experts at many or most of the above-men¬ 
tioned libraries, it is probable that the books will fail to be properly 
catalogued and will thus also fail to attract possible students and to be 
made known to those already interested. Accordingly, for the practi- 
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cal purpose of increasing the chances of usefulness of the widely dis¬ 
tributed Siamese edition the following lists are given. 

The Harvard copy of this work has already been of great use to Mr. 
Henry C. Warren of Cambridge, in the prosecution of his studies in 
Buddhism. He drew up a numbered list of the 89 volumes and wrote 
out in briefest form the contents of each volume. A similar service for 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh was rendered by Dr. James 
Burgess. Each of the volumes has a Kittana-patta or ‘ Table of Con¬ 
tents.’ These it may be quite desirable to print in our Journal in extenso 
for the use of Pill students; giving, for instance, the 152 suttas of the 
Majjhima-nik&ya. For the present purpose, however, I have disre- 
8»rdod systematic completeness, and even consistency, and have given 
in general only so much as is desirable for the identification of the con¬ 
tents of the several volumes. Bnt for the MahA-niddeea, the Culla-nid- 
desa, and the PatisambhidA-magga, I have given the tables in full. It 
will be seon, as Mr. Warren observes, that the VimAna-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Thera-gAthA, Theri-gAthA, JAtaka, ApadAna, Buddhavariisa, and 
CariyA-pitaka, given by Childers in his Dictionary as belonging to the 
Khuddaka-nikAya and so forming part of the canon, are not inoluded 
in the Siameso edition. 

Reprints of this paper will be sent, first, to all the above-mentioned 
libraries. The cataloguers will thereby be enabled easily to identify or 
cause to be identified all the 89 volumes of the set; to note the contents 
of each volume on its fly-leaf: and. thus to catalogue the work proporly 
and make it aoceesible to students. Mr. H. a Warren authoriros mo 
to say that he is willing to identify each of the volumes of the set for 
any Library that will send the books to his address (18 Quincy st, Cam¬ 
bridge. Mas*.). The Library concerned must pay tho carriage both 
ways; but there will be no other expense. 

Secondly, reprints of this paper will be sent, so long as the supply 
lasts, to any PAli students who may ask for them. (Apply to C. R. L., 

9 Farrar st., Cambridge, Mass.) They will thus be enablod to find out 
where copies of the Tipitaka may be consulted or borrowed. 

I. Table showing the distribution of the main divisions of the Tipitaka 
over the 89 volumes of the Royal Siamese Edition. 

A. -Vinaya-pitaka (8 vol’s).—Volumes 1-8. 

A. 1. MahA-vibhaflga. 

A. 2. Bhikkhunl-vibbaflga ............ 

A. 8. MahA-vagga. 

A. 4. Culla-vagga. 

A. 5. ParivAra ..... 

B. -Suttanta-pitaka (20 vol’s).—Volumes 9-28. 


B. 1 . Dlgha-nikaya. fi, io, jj. 

B. 2 . Majjhima-nikaya. 12 , 13 , |£ 

B. 8 . Saxhyutta-nikAya.15, 10 , 17,18,19 

B. 4. Afigut tara-nikfiya. 20 , 21 , 22 , 28, 24 

B. 5. Khuddaka-nikaya .. 25,26,27,28 


Volumes. 

M 

8 

4,5 

«,7 

8 
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C.—Abhidhamma-pitaka (11 voTs).—Volumes 29-39. 

C. 1. Dham raasaOgafli. 

C. 2. Vibhafiga-ppakaraga.. 

C. 8. Kath&vatthu.„. 

0.4. Dh&tukathft. 

O. 5. Puggalapafifiatti. 

C. 6. Yamaka-ppakarapa. 

C. 7. PaMbOna-ppakarapa. 


Volumes. 


II. Table showing more particularly the contents of each of the 89 vol- 


A.—Vinaya-pitaka. 

Volume. 

1. MahAvibhaftga, Part i.: 

1. (Veraflja-)P<lrftjika-ka9«Ja; 

2. Torasa-ka9<Ja (the "13” Sarfaghftdiscsa rules); 

8.' Aniyata-ka?<Ja; 

2. Mahft-vibhafiga, Part ii.: 

4. NiBsaggiya-kagtfa; 

5. Pftcittlya-kag<Ja; 

fl. PlHidosonlya-ka^a; 

* 7. Sekhiya-ka^uja. . 

8. Bhiklchunl-vibhafiga: 

1. P/lrftjika-kap<Ja;. 

2. Sattarasa-kap<Ja (the “ 17" BatiighftdiscHa rules); 
8. Niflsaggiya-kap(Ja; 

4. PAoittiya-kag<Ja; 

6. P/HideeanIya-kap<Ja; 

6. Sokhiya-kaptja. 

4. Mahii-vngga, Part i.: 

. 1. Mahfl-kliandhaka; 

2. Uposatha-kkhandhaka: 

8. VassQpanftyika-kkhandhaka; 

4. Pavftrap&-kkhandhaka; 

0. Mnba-vagga, Part ii.: 

5. Camma-kkhandhaka; 

0. Bhesajja-kkhandhaka; 

7. Kathlna-kkhandhaka; 

8. Civara-kkhaudhaka; 

9. Campeyya-kkhandhaka; 

10. Kosambi-kkhandhaka. 

6. Culla-vagga, Part i.: 

1. Kamma-kkhandbaka; 

2, Pfiriv&sika-kkhandhaka; 

8. Samuccaya-kkbandhaka; 

4. Samatha-kkhandhaka; 
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Volume. 

7. Culla-vagga, Part ii.: 

5. Khuddakavatthu-kkhandhaka; 

6. Senasana-kkhandhaka; 

7. Samghabheda-kkhandhaka; 

8. Vatta-kkhandhaka; 

9. PStimokkhalthapana-kkliaadhaka ; 

10. Bhikkhunl-kkhandhaka; 

11. Paficasatika-kkhandhaka; 

12. Sattasacika-kkhandhaka. 

8. Parivfira. 


B.—Suttanta-pilaka. 

Dlgha-nikuya, Part i., SOakkhandha-vagga: 

1. Brahmaj&la-sutta;. 

2. Sftmafiflaphala-sutta; 

8. AmbaUha-Butta; 

4. Soi^ada^da-autta; 

5. KOtadanta-autta; 

6. MahAli-flutta; 

7. J&lira-sutta; 

8. Mahil-«lhanida-flutta; 

9. Potthap&da-sutta; 

10. Sabha-Butta ; 

11. Kovafta-sutta ; 

12. Lohicca-Butta; 

'18. Tevijja-BUtta. 

Dfgha-nikAya, Part iL, Mahi-vagga : 

1. Mah&pad&na-sutta; 

2. Mah&nidAaa-Butta ; 

8. Mahiparinibbaoa-autta; 

4 MahAfludassana-Butta; 

5. Janavasabha-eutta; 

«. MahAgovinda-autta; 

7. MahAsaraaya-eutta; 

8. Sakkapaflha-sutla; , 

9. MabaaatipatthAna-autta ; 

10. PAyAsir&jafifla-sutta. 

Dlgha-nikAya, Part Hi., PAtfka-Tagga : 

1. PAfika-mitta; 

2. Udumbarika-sutta; 

8. Cakkavatti-sutta; 

4. Aggaflfia-sutta; 

5. SarupasAdaniya-sutta ; 

6. PAsAdika-sutta ; 

7. Lakkhapa-sutta; 


8. Siftgfilaka-sutta 

9. AJanatiya-sutta 
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13. 


18. 


14. 


IB. 


Volume. 

10. Safigiti-sutta; 

11. Dasuttara-sutta. 

Majjhima-nikaya, Part i., MQla-papp&saka : 

1. Mftlapariy&ya-vagga; 

2. Slhapftda-vagga; 

3. Opamma-vagga; 

4. Mahfiyamaka-vagga; 

5. COlayamaka-vagga. 

Majjkima-nikfiyu, Part ii., Majjhima-pappfiaaka : 

1. Gahapati-vagga; 

2. Bhikkhu-vagga; 

8. Paribb&jaka-vagga; 

4. RAja-vagga; 

6. Brfthmapa-vngga. 

Majjhima-nikfiya, Part iii., Upari-pnppfiaaka : 

1. Devadaha-vagga; 

2. Anupada-vagga; 

8. Suflflata-vagga ; 

4. VibhaOga-vagga; 

6. SalAyatana-vagga. 

Saihyutta-nikftya, Part I., SagAtha-vngga : 

1. Dovatft-Haihyutta ; 

2. Dovaputta-Buihyutta; 

Koanla-Brnhyutta; 

MAra-saibyutta; 

Bhikkhunl-BathyuUa ; 

.. Brahma-saibyutta; 

7. Brilhmapa-BHiiiyutta; 

8. Vafigtea-aniiiyutta; 

9. Vana-Baihyutta ; 

10. Yakkka-Bathyutta; 

11. Sakka-sariiyutto. 

Saihyutta-nikftya, Part ii., Nidftna-vagga : 

1. Abbisatnaya-Baifayutta (Poor, 13 and 18); 

2. Dh&tu-saibyuttA (14) ;• 

8. Anamatagga-saibyutta (IB); 

4. Kaasapa-eaiiiyutta (16); 

5. LftbhaeakkBra-Raibyutta (17); 

6. Riikula-uariiyutta (18); 

7. Lakkbopa-sariiyutta (lfl); 

8. Opamma-sarhyutta (30); 

9. Bhikkbu-samyutta (21). 

Samyutta-nik&ya, Part iii., Khandhav&ra-vagga: 

1. Khandha-Bamyutta(22);* _ 


16. 


17. 


• With 3 pawfca’B, each of 6 vagga'e. Soo Feer’e edition, vol. 3 << ContenU •> 
* n d “ Introduction." So tho Sal&yalana.saihjutta (36) Ails more than half of 
volume 18 . 
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Volume. 

2. Radha-samyutta (28); 

8. Difthi-sarnyutta (24); 

4. Okkanta-samyutta (26) ; 

5. Upp&da-samyutta (28); 

6. Kilesa-samyutca (27); 

7. Sfiriputla-eamyutta (26); 

8. Nfiga-samyulta (29); 

9. Supaij^ia-earnyulta (80) ; 

10. Gandhabbakaya-saihyutta (81); 

11. ValAhaka-saifayutta (82); 

12. Vacchagotta-sarfiyutta (88 ); 

18. SamAdhi-saifayutta (84). 

18. Saifayutta-nikilya, Part iv., Sa^yalana-vagga : 

1. Saldyatana-samyutta (85): 

2. Vedaml-snmyutta (88); 

8. MiUugilina-samyutta (87); 

4. Jambukhudaka-saibyutta (88); 

5. S&maQijaka-ftamyatta (89); 

«. Moggallilna-saibyutta (40); 

7. CittagahapaiipuccbA-saifayutta (41); 

8. Gftmnni-samyuttn (42 ); 

9. Aaariikhata-aaihyutta (48); 

10. Abyikata-eaihyutta (44). 

19. Saxhyutta-nik&ya, Part UahAvira-ragga : 

1. Magga-iaibyutta ; 

2. Bojjboftga-saihyutta; 

8. Satipatthilna-samrutta ; 

4. Indriya-sarnyutta; 

5. SammappadhAna-eamyutta; 

6. Bala-samyutta • 

7. Iddhipilda-sariiyutta; 

8. Auuruddha-earhyutta ; 

9 . Jh iina- sarayu11a ; 

10. inApAna-sariiyutta; 

11. SotApattt-'saihyutta ; 

12. Sacca-saihyutta. 

20. Aflgottara-nikAya, Part i.: 

1. Eka*nipSta; 

2. Duka-nip&ta; 

8. Tika-nlpala ; 

21. Afiguttara nfk&ya, Part ii.: 

4. Catukka-nipfita; 

22v Afiguttara-nikAya, Part iii.: ’ 

6. Paflcaka-nipfita; 

6. Chakka-nipata ; 

28. Afiguttara-nikAya, Part ir.: 

7. Sattaka-nipata ; 

8. Afthaka-nipata; 

9. Navaka-nipata ; 
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Volume. 

24. A Qgdttara-n i kAya, Part v. : 

10. Dasa-nipAta; 

11. EkAdaaa-nipAta. 

25. Khuddaka-nikAya, Part i.: 

1. Khuddaka-p&tha; 

2. Dhamraa-pada; 

8. UdAna; 

4. Itivuttaka: 

5. Sutta-nipAta. 

26. Khuddaka-nikAya, Part ii., MahA-niddeaa : 
Afthaka-vaggika :* 

1. KAma-8utta-niddeaa; 

2. GuhaMhaka-flutta-niddesu; 

8. DutthaWhaka-Butta-niddesa; 

4. Suddhattkaka-sutta-niddoaa; 

0. Paramatthakn-sutta-niddeea; 

6. JarA-eutta-niddosa; 

7. Tiflea-mottoyya-Butta-niddesa; 

8 . Pamlra-BuMa-iuddeea ; 

0. MAgandiya-BUtta-niddega; 

10. PurAbhoda-BUtta-nlddoaa; 

11. Kalaba-vivAda-Butta-niddosa ; 

12. GGla-viyQha-sutta-niddesa; 

18. MahA-viyflha-BUtta-niddosa; 

14. Tuvataka-BUtta-niddcaa j 

15. Atta-dap^a-Butta-niddeBa; 

10. SAriputta-sutta-niddcsa. 

27. Khuddaka-nikAya, Part iii., COJa-niddeaa : 
PArAyana-vagga: f 

1. Vatthu-gAthA: 

2. Ajita-inApavaka-patlhft-niddcaa; 

. 8. TiBBamettoyya-ma^avaka-paflhA-niddoBa 

4. Puppaka-uiavavaka-paflhA-niddoBa; 

5. Mottnga-mApavaka-paflbA-mddeaa; 

0. Dhotaka-mApuvaka-paAhA-niddeaa; 

7. Upa8iva-mAy.avaka-paflhA-nidde8a j 

8. Nanda-mApavaka-pafibA-niddesa; 

9. Hemaka-mApavaka-pafihfi-niddeBa; 


*Tbe Atthakn-vaggft Is the fourth book of tbo Sutta-nipAta, and has sixteen 
sutta’s, which correspond in their titles and in their order to the sixteen 
niddesa’a. 

f The PArAyana-vagga is tho flfth book of tho Suttn-nipiita. Besides the 
vatthu-g&tha, it has sixteen puccha's, corresponding in the names and the order 
to the sixteen paflh&'s whose niddesa’s are here enumerated.—Tho Khngga-viaaija- 
aiitta is the third of the first book of the Sutta-nipAta. 
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10. Today ya-mAgavaka-pafihA-niddesa; 

11. Kappa-m&jjavaba-pafihi-niddesa; 

12. JatukawI-mAgavaka-pafihA-niddeaa; 

13. BbadrAvudha-mAsavaka-paflhA-niddesa; 

14. Udaya-mAijaYaka-pafihA-mddesa; 

15. PosAla-mAflavaka-pafihA-niddesa; 

10. MogharAja-mAgavaka-pafibA-niddesa; 

17. Pifigiy a- raAj?avaka-pafihA-mdde8a; 

18. Ktaagga-visAga-flutta-oiddeaa. 

Kbuddaka-oik Ay a, Part ir M PaRaambhidA-magga 
Mahavagga : 

1. SiRia-kathA; 

2. DiRhi-kathA; 

8. 5nApAna-kathA; 

4. Indriya-kathA; 

5. Viraokkha-kathA ; 

0. Gati-kathA; 

7. Kamma-katbA; 

8. VipallAaa-katbA; 

9. Magga-katbA ; 

10. Mwtfapeyya-katbA. 

Tuganaddha-vagga: 

1. Yuganaddha-katbA; 

2. Sacca-kathA; 

8. Bojjhaflga-katbA; 

4. M«ttA-kathA; 

5. VirAga-kathA; 

0. PaRaambhidA-kathA; 

7. Dhammacakka-kathA; 

8. Lokuttara-kathA; 

9. Bala-kathA; 

10. Sufifla-kathA. 

PaflfiA-vagga: 

1. MahApaflfiA-kathA; 

2 . Iddhi-kathA; 

8. Abhiaamaya-kathA; 

4. Viveka-kathA; 

5. CariyA-katbA; 

0. PAtihAriya-kathA; 

7. Samaafea-kathA; 

8. SatipaRhAna-kathA; 

9. VipassanA-katbA; 

10. MAtika-kathA. 

C.—Abbidhamma*pi(aka. 
Dhamma-naQgani. ' • 

Vibhafiga-ppakara^a. 

Katha-vatthu. 



Lanman, Rarvard Copy of First Sanskrit Book, etc. ccliii 
Volume. 

82. Dli£tu-kath& and Puggala-pafiflatti. 

38. Yamaka, Part i.: 

1. MQla-yamaka; 

2. Khandha-yamaka; 

8 . Ayntana-yamaka; 

4. Dhfitu-ynmaka; 

5. SaccA-yamnka; 

8. Sarfikh&ra-yamaka; 

84. Yamaka, Part ii;: 

7. Anusaya-yamaka; 

86. Yamaka, Part ill.: 

8. Citta-ynmaka; 

9. Dhamraa-yamaka; 

10. Indriya-yamnka. 

88. Duka-paftliflna, Part i. 

87. Duka-patth&no, Part ii. 

88. Tika-patthfuia. 

89. Duka-tika-pafthUna and Tika-duka-paUhftna. 

17. The Harvard copy of the first Sanskrit book ever printed; 
by Professor Lanman. 

Mr. Lanman laid boforo the Society a book, given—togother with many 
otkor valuable and valued proofs of hia loyalty and affection—by Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall, of the Class of 1846, to tho Library of Harvard, his 
Alma Mator. Tho volume la ono of most notoworthy character and his¬ 
tory. It is a copy of tho first Snnskrit book ever printed. The titlo reads: 
‘ Tho Seasons: A Dcscriptivo Poem, by CAlidAs, in tho original Sanscrit 
Calcutta: M.DOO.xcn.’ And the " Advortisomont’’ of twenty linos on 
page throo begins with tho words, "This book is tho first ovor printed 
in Sanserif." Noithor hero nor on the titlo-pago is there any mention 
of the editor’s name; but wo know his name from the foot that tho 
" Advertisement ” is reprinted (vol. xiii., p. 880, 8vo ed. of London, 

. 1807) as u part of "The Works of Sir William Jones." 

Tho book is an octavo of 4+64 pages, printed in Bengali letters, on 
admirable papor of J. Whatman, with broad margins. As early as 1840, 
Von Bohlen, in his edition of the ' Seasons,’ says of Jones’s edition: 

*.ot primum omnino, id quod memoratu dignum eat, opusoulum 

fuit Sanskritum prelo subjcctum. Europam veto hoc incunabulum, 
quod vel in ipsa India jam dudum prorsus evanuit, vix vidit; et ubi 
forte, veluti in Chamborsiana codicum collectiono [in tho Royal Library 
at Berlin], invenitur, codicis manuscripti instar aostimandum est.’ 
There follows Jones’s "preface” ontire. And Gildemeister, in his 
4 Bibliothecas Sanskrit® Specimen’ (Bonn, 1847, p. 70), says': "Liber 
sanscritus omnium qui typis exscripti sunt primus isquo rarissimus.” 

But this is not all. The title-pago bears the name "Cha 4 . Wilkins," 
presumably in his autograph. Now, in the ninth volume of tho Jour- 
v • • 
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nal of the American Oriental Society, p. Uxiriii (October, 1870), are 
extracts from “thirteen ineOited letters from S.r t^lham Jone^ M.. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Wilkins," communicated by Prof, 1 itzedward 
Hall, D.C.L. And in the tenth volume, pages 110-117, are given these 
letters in full. Several extracts may follow: " You are’ f 

pean that ever understood Sanscrit, and will, possibly, be the last 
(October 6,1787). "The ships of this season will carry home seven 
hundred copies of our first volume of Transactions; . . • 
impression should be sold in London. Harington and Morns (who print 
the book at their hazard) will be losers, and we must dissolve the 
Society [The Asiatic Society of Bengal!]" (February 27, 1789). " I am 
bo busy at this season, that I have only time to request your acceptance 
of a little Sanscrit poem, which Morris has printed [t. e. presumably 
Harington and Morris], and which you are the only man m Europe 
who can read and understand" (January 14, 1798). 

Assent from the date of the last extract, the "little poem” can 
be no other than the -Seasons’ of "CAUdAs." The extract * 

copy of the very words of the editor that I"****£ 

And the volume itaelf, without doubt, is no other than the identical 
copy given by Sir William Jonee to Sir Charles Wilkins^ niostriou. 

ownera! Homer tells of "the banding-down of the sceptre (ofAgv- 

memnOD). Here is a book whose handing-down ought to have for 
Oriental students no laaa interest than the story of the sceptre had foi 
Thuoydidee. Dr. Hall’s gift deserve* to be held in honor. , 


18. The story of Yayfiti; by Professor Lanman. 
Road by title. 
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Additions to the Library. 
April, 1893—March, 1896. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Proceedings of the American Acadomy of Arts and Scienoea. Vol. xxvli-xxx. 

Boston, 1892-9B. 8\ 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Soionoea. Vol. xil. 1. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1893, 4'- 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. Now aoriee. Vol. vili. 2, 3, 
lx, x. 1. Worooater, 1893-96. 8*. 

From the American Geographical Society. 

Journal of tlio Amorlcan Geographical Sooioty. Vol. xxiv-xxvi. Now York, 
1893-96. 8*. 

• ' From the American Philotophical Society. 

Transactions of tho Amorionn Philosophical Socioty. Now sorioa. Vol. xvili. 
1-3. Philadelphia, 1893-96. 4'. 

Proooodings of tho Amorlcan Philosophioat Sooioty. No. 140-148. Philadel¬ 
phia, 1893-96. 8*. 

From the Aschendorffsche Duchhandlung, MUnster. 

Dio vodiaoh-brahmanisoho Poriodo dor Roligion dca niton rndlona. Nach den 
Quollon dargestellt ton Dr. Edmund Flardy. MQnstor, 1893. 8*. 

From Vie Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Now sorios. No. 821, 823-835, 837-842, 844-8G6, 867; vis. 
Aitaroja BrAhmapa of the Rig Voda. VoL i. 3-5, ii. 1-3. 

Aniruddha'e commentary, translated. Faso. 3. 

AvadAna KalpalatA. Vol. i. 4. 6, ii. 3. 4. 

&Jfrbad-Dbarma PurAijam. Fasc. 4, 6. • . 

Chatarrsrga OhintAmapi. Vol. ili, pt 2, faso. 10. 

Madann PArljAtn. Fasc. 11. 

NyAya-KuaumAnjali- Prakurn^em. Vol. ii. 8. 

NyAya VArttiknm. Fasc. 2. 

ParAs'ara Smfill. Vol. ilL 4. 

S'rauta SAtra of S'AukhAyana. Vol. liL 1-3. 

TAUtiriya SanhitA. Faac. 38. 

Tattva ChintAma^i. VoL ii. 10, lii. 10, iii. 1, 2, iv.’l, v. 1. 
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Tul'si Sat'aai. Fasc. 4. 

Varaha Purina. Fasc. 14. , w , , 

Vphat Svayambhd Puriijam. Edited by Pandit Harapmsid S'Astrf. VoL L 
1-4. 8*. 

Appendix to Pag-Sam Thi S'in. Fast 4. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. iiL L 

Xln i Akbari, translated. Vol. iii. 2-5. 

Waiair.ul.Umara. VoL L 10,11, (index), UL 11, 12, (index). 
MunUkhab-ut-Tawirfkb, translated from the original Persian by Surgeon- 
LteuL-Colonel G. Banking. Vol. L 1. 

Abd Zakariyi Yahy4 at-Tibrirfa commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems. 
Fasc 2 . 

Catalogue of the Persian books and MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Compiled by Maulavi Mirza Ashraf AIL Fasc. 3. Calcutta, 1895. 4* 

From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodety. No. 49, 49a, 50, 
51. Bombay, 1892-95. 8*. 

From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Aaiatio Society. So. 40, 41, 48-45 
index to roL l-ix. Colombo, 1893-95. 8*. 


From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Aaiatio Society. Sew serioa. 
xxt.xxtL Shanghai, 1893-94. 8*. 


From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Traaaactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xxi-xxiii, xxlU supplement; 
generel index to vol. 1-xxiiL TOkyO, 1893-95. 8*. 

Prom the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatique. 9* s4r. Tome i-rL Paria, 1893-95. 8*. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Verbandeiingen ran bet Batav. Geoootachap ran Knosten en Weteoschappon. 
Deel xlvii, xlviii. 1. Batavia, 1892-94. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en bestnnra-vergaderingen. Deel xxix. 4, xxx, rxxi, 
xxxiL 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8*. 

Tijdsohrift voor Indiache Taal-, Land-eo Volkenknnde. Deel xxxv. 2-6, xxxvi, 
xxxvii, xxxviii. 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8*. 

Daghregister gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1664. 1665. Door J. A. van der 
Obijs. Batavia, 1893-94. 8*. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
x-xii, 1776-99. Batavia, 1892-94. 8*. 

Catalogua der ethoologische vertameling. A druk, supplement. Batavia, 1894. 8*. 
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From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kfoiglichen Akaderaie dap 
Wissenscbaften zu Borlin. 1892-1894. Berlin, 1892-94. 4°. 

Sitzungsberichl© dor k6n. Akad. dor Wiss. zu Borlin. 1892-94, 1895, no. 1-36. 
Berlin, 1892-95. 8°. 

From the Royal Library, Berlin. 

Die Handsohrifton-VerzeichniBBe der kOnlglichen Bibliothok zu Berlin: 

Bd. xii. Vertelchnlss der latoinischen Handsohriften, von Valentin Rose. 
Bd. I. Berlin, 1893. 4°. 

Bd. xvi-xix. Verzelchniss der arobisohen Ifandschrlfton, von W. Ahlwardt. 
Bd. iv-vil. Berlin, 1892-95. 4*. 

iVom Mr, C. Bertelsmann, QUUtriloh. 

Das Sadvim$*brihroapa rail Proben aus Styopas Kommenlar, nobat einor Obor- 
sotzung, hrsg. ron Kurt Klemm. Prnpdthaka i. GQtorsloh, 1894. 8'. 

From R. O. Bhandarkar, Ph.D. 

Roport on tho aearoh for Sanskrit MSS. in tho Bombay Presideuoy during the 
years 1884-85, 1886-86 nod 1886-87. By Ramkrlshna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
Bombay, 1894. 8\ 

Barly history of tho Dekknn down to tho Mahomodon oonquoat. By R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 2d od. Bombay, 1896. 8*. 

From His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Oollootlon of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions, published by tho Bhavnagar 
Archroological Dopartmont, under tho ouspioos of Ills Highness Raol Shri 
Takhtsiugji, Maharaja of Bhavnogor. Bhavnagar, n. d. 4*. 

From the Society of Biblical Archaology. 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibllool Arobtnology. Vol. xv. 5-7, xvi, xvii, 
xvlii. 1. London, 1893-96. 8*. 

From James L. Bowes, Esq. ^ 

Notes on shippo: a sequel to ‘‘Japanese onamols." By Jamos L. Bowos. Lon- 
. don, 1895. 8*. 

Handbook to tho Bowes Museum of Japanese art work, Streatlam Towors, 
Liverpool. By James L. Bowes. Liverpool, 1894. 8*. 

From Prof. P. ton Bradke, 

Beitrago zur Kenntniss der vorhistorischen Eotwickelung unsereB Spraohstammes. 
Von Dr. P. v. Bradko. Giessen, 1888. 4*. 

\ From Prof, D. 0. Brinton, M.D. . : > ; ?■ 

The protohistorio ethnography of western Asia. By Daniel G. Brinton. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1895. 8°. 
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From the Buddhist Text Society of India. 

Journal o£ the Buddhist Text Society of India. VoL i, ii, iii. 1. 2. Calcutta, 
1893-95. 8*. 

Buddhist texts of the northern and southern schools, Madhyamiki Vritti and 
Visuddhi Magga. Calcutta, 1894. 8*. 

Brief summary of Do ka xang. the Sutra of the glorious age. By Sarat Chandra 
Das. Darjeeling. 1895. 8\ 

From the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Annual report of the managers of the Buffalo Historical 8odety, Jan. 1893, 
Jan, 1894. Buffalo, 1893-4. 8*. 

From James Burgess, LL.D. 

Sir papers on oriental subjects, by James Burgess, LLD. [Reprint# from period!- 
'''.Oils, 1890-95.1 8*. 

From Hr. K. R. Coma. 

The position of Zoroastrism women in remote antiquity as illustrated in the 
Avitila, the sacred books of the Paraeea. By Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjaua. 
% Bombay, 1892. 8*. 

From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

The TArfkb-i-Jadid; or, Hew hiatory of Mind * Ali Muhammad the Bib, by Mir* 
Huseyn of HamadAn. Translated from the Persian, with an introduction, 
liluetrations and appendices, by Edward G. Browne. Cambridge, 1893. 8*. 
The mummy: chapters on Egyptian funareal archaeology. By B. A. Wallis Budge- 
Cambridge, 1891. 8'. 

Tho Jitaka ; or, Stories of the Buddha’s former birth#. Traoalated from the Pfli 
by various hands under the editorship of Professor Z. B. Cowell. VoL i, U. 
Cambridge, 1895. 8*. 

iVom the Delegatee of the Clarendon Frees, Oxford. 

Sacred Books of the JUst, edited by F. Max MiiDer: 
r. 41. The Sktapetba-BrAhmaea according to the text of the MAdhyaodjna 
school. Translated by Julio# Eggelmg. PL iii. Oxford, 1S9A S e . 
r. 45. Caine Sdtraa. Translated from the Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Pt. IL 
Oxford, 1895. 8*. 

r. 49. Buddhist MahAyAna texts. Translated by B. B. Cowell, F. Max 
Mflller and J. Takakusu. Oxford, 1894. 8*. 

From Mr. William E. Conzelman. 

Chronique de GalAwd4wos (Claudius), roi d'fehiopia. Text® Athiopien traduit, 
ancot6 et pr»Wd6 d'une introduction bistorique par William E. Contelman. 
Paris, 1895. 8*. 
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From Prof. E. B. Cowell. 

Buddhist MahAyAna lexis. Translated by E. B. Cowell, P. Max Muller and J. 
Takakusu. (Sacred Books of the East., vol. 49.) Oxford, 1894. 8*. 

From Robert N. Oust, LL.D. 

Essay on the ancient religions of the world before the great Anno Domini. 
Hertford, 1894. 8*. 

From Mr. Ephraim Deinard. 

Maeea Krim. BnthAlt die Geachlchte dor lsraolitlsohen BevOlkeruug aaf der 
Halbinsol Krim. Von K. Doinard. Warschau, 1878. 8*. [Hobrew.] 
Reisobesohreibung ilbor die Krim. Von R. Deinard. Warschau, 1881. 8*. 
(Hebrow.] 

Roisobcsohreibungim Orient. Von E. Domard. Presaburg, 1883. 8*. [Hebrew.] 
Reiso durch Europa. Von K. Deinard. Preasburg, 1886. 8‘. [Hebrew.] 

“War of the Lord agoinBt Amalok." [Against the use of the Ethrog (orango) in 
the Feast of Tabernaolos.] By E. Deinard. Newark, 1899. 16*. [Hobrew.) 
[Future of Judaism.] By K. Deinard. Newark, 1896. 16*. [Hebrow.) 

From Prof. August Dillmann. 

Votoria Toatamontl Aothioploi tomus quinlus quo contlnontor Ubrl apooryphi. 
Ad librorum MSS. fldom odldlt' et epparatu critioo instruxlt Dr. Augustus Dill¬ 
mann. Berolini, 1894. 4*. 

From Prof. A. H. Rdyren. 

ShaknnUila; or, The recovered ring, a Hindoo drama by Kalidasa. Translated 
from the 8anskrit by A. H. Edgren. New York, 1894. 8*. 

FVom Out Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Historical and desariptivo oooount of the Field Ooiumbian Musoum. Chicago, 
1894. 8*. (Pub. I.) 

Annual report of the director for the year 1894-96. Chioago, 1896. 8*. (Pub. 6.) 
From Dr. H. Fritsche. 

tlber dio BesUmmuog der goographisohon LAngo und Breito und der drei Elo- 
monte dos ErdmagnetismuB durch Beobaohtung zu Lando sowie ©rdmagnetincho 
und goographisoho Messungen on mehr als tausend vorechledonou Orten in 
Asien und Europe, ausgofUbrt in den Jahren 1867-1891, von Dr. H. Fritsohe. 
St. Petersburg, 1898. 8*. 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift dor deutschen morgonlandisohon Gosollschaft Bd. xlviL 1, 3, 4, 
xlviii, xlix. Leipzig, 1893-95. 8*. 

Abhaudlungen fQr die.Kundo des Morgenlandes. Bd. be. 4, x. 1. Leipzig, 1893- 
95, 8* 



From the Royal Asiatic Society of Gnat Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of Ihe Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1893, i, ii, iv 
1894; 1895. Lond., 1893-95. 8\ 


From Ret. John T. Gracey. 

The cause of the riots in the Yangtae valley: a “complete picture gallery" 
[containing a reproduction and translation of the Kin tsu* theng yup'ih tie 
U'uan hud]. Hankow, 1891. 4’. 


From Prof. Ignaxio Guidi. 

Proverbi, atrofe e raceonti abiaaini, traded e pubblioati da Ignaxio Guidi. Rom a 
1894. 8*. 


From Prof. Ch. de Bar Us. 

Le line dos esprita et dea immortals. Basai de mythologle Chinoiae d’aprda lei 
teztas orlgtnaux. par Ch. de Harlex. BmxeUea, 18P3. 4*. 

La religion et lea cdrdmoniea impdriates de la Chine moderns d’aprAs le cdrdmonlal 
et lea ddcreta officials, par Oh. de Harlot. Paris, 1894. 4*. 

' From the Rev. Henri Barret, S. J. 

I/De de Tsong-Mlng h I'ombouchura du Yang-tae-kiang. Par le P. Henri 
Havre!, 8. J. Cbang-bai, 1892. 8*. 

L© province do Ngan-hoel. Par le P. Henri Harrat, S. J. Chang-hai, 1893. 8*. 


From Her Majesty’i Secretary of State for India. 
Arohioological Survey of India: 

Sooth Indian inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions edited and translated by E. 

Hultesoh. Yol U. 2. Madras, 1892. 4*. 

The Moghol architecture of Fathpur-SiVri, described and Ulustrated by Edmund 
W. Smith. Pt L Allahabad, 1894. 4*. 

List of architectural and arohmologioal remains in Coorg. oamplied by Ale*. 
Rea. Madras. 1894. 4*. 

8 outh Indian Buddhist antiquities; including the atilpas of BhattiprAJu Gudl- 
vdda and Ghaptaa'411. . . . By Alex. Rea. Madras, 1894. S’. 

Progress report of the Arcbmologioal Survey of Western India, May, 1898, to 
April. 1894. f. 

Annual progress report of the Archaeological Survey CSrcle Northwestern Prov- 
inces and Oudh for 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4. Roorlcee. f. 

The Bower MS. Facsimile leaves, Nagari transcript, Romanized transliteration 
and English translation, with note*. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Pt. i, fa. 
Calcutta, 1893-95. 4*. 

Mahdbodhi; or, The great Buddhist temple under the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. 

By Maj. Gen. Sir A. Cunningham. London, 1892. 4*. 

Discovery of the exact site of Aa'oka’a classic capital of Pitaliputra, the Palibolhra 
of the Greeks, and description of the superficial remains. By L. A. Waddell- 
Calcutta, 1892. 4*. 
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List o( photographic negatives belonging to the India offico. 1894. f*. 

Rpigraphia Indica and Reoord of the Archaeological Survey of India. Vpl. ii. 12- 
16,111. M, iv. 1. CalcuUa, 1893-94. 4*. 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provincos of Britis h 
India during 1892, 1893, 1894. Calcutta, 1893-95. f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh province for the yoar 1889, 1890. 
Allahabad, 1893. 8*. 

List of Sanskrit MSS. iu private libraries of the Bombay Presidency. Pt. 1. Bom¬ 
bay, 1893. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. By Hrishlkos'a S'Aatri and S'iva Chandra QuL No. 1-llL Calcutta, 
1892-95. 8*. 

Alphabetical Indox of MSS. in tho Govornmont Oriontal MSS. library, Madras- 
Madras, 1893. f*. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of tho India Offloe. Part iv. By Ernst 
Windisch and Julius Eggoling. London, 1894. 4*. 

Census of India, 1891. General roport, by J. A. Baines. London, 1893. t\ 

-General table* for British provinces and feudatory states. Vol. i, ii. 

London, 1892-3. I*. * 

The Ntladiyilr; or, Four hundred quatrains in Tamil, with introduction, trans¬ 
lation . . . concordance and loxlcon. By tho Rev. G. U. Pope. Oxford, 
1893.. 8*. 

A preliminary study of the Kalyanl inscriptions of Dkammaohoti, 1476 A. D. [with 
four other reprints from the Indian Antiquary], By Taw Soio-Ko. Bombay, 
1893. 4*. 

From the Italian Asiatic Society. 

Giornnlo dolla SooiotA Asiatics Italians. VoL vii. Roma, 1893. 8’. 

FVom His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Oetaloguo of tho Sanskrit MSS. in tho Raghunatha Templo library. By M. A. 
Stein. Bombay, 1894. 8*. 

From the Trustees of the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejtebhoy Translation Fund. 

ThoDInkard. Vol. vU. Bombay, 1894. 8\ 

From Johns Hopkins University. 

Plaster cast of the Chaldean flood tablet. 

From Rev. Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D. 

Grammar of the Hindi languago, in which aro troated tho high Hindi, Bra], and the 
Eastern Hindi of the RAmAyan of Tula! Das, also tho oolloqulal dialoctaof RAjpu- 
tAnA, KumAon, Avadh, RiwA, Bhpjpdr, Magadha, Maithlla, etc., with copious 
philological notes. By Rev. S. IL Kellogg. 2d ed. ror. and enlarged. Lon¬ 
don, 1893. 8.® 
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From the University of Kiel. 

8chriften -der Dnirersitit ru Kiel aus deca Jahre, 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95 
Kiel, 1892-95. 8* and 4\ 


From Mr. George Alexander Kohut. 

Die Hoechanot dea Gaon B. Saadia. Daa erste Mai ediert and auf Grund dreier 
Temen-MSS. krittsoh beleochtat tod Dr. AJexaoder Kohut. Brealau, 1893. 


Discussions oa Isaiah, ch. UkIS-UU. from an unpublished MS. of the sixteenth 
oentury, with preliminary notes on Judeao-potemio literature: By Her. Alex¬ 
ander Kohut, D.D„ Ph.D. Chicago, 1893. 16*. 

Tributes to the memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut Published by Coogregs- 
lion Ahawath Ohesed. New York, 1894. 8\ 

Proceedings of the 3d and 4th biennial oonventions of the Jewish Theological Semi¬ 
nary Association, 1892-94. Sew York, 1892-94. 8*. 

The court Jew lUppold: tale of a 16th century martyrdom. Narrated by George 
Alexander Kohut. New York, 1893. 

Early Jewish literature in America. By George Alexander Kohut. Philadel¬ 
phia, 1895. 8'. 


From Prof. Charles R. Lanman. 

William Dwight Whitney. By Charles R. Lanman. 8\ (Reprinted from the 
iV AUantic Monthly tor March. 1895.) 

India proof impresaton of the portrait of Prof. W. D. Whitney, engraved on 
wood by G. KruelL • 


From Meters. [mean d Co., London. 

Indian wisdom; or, Examples of tho religious, philosophical and ethical doctrines 
’ of the Hfados. ... By Sir Mooier Moaier-Williams. 4th ed. London, 


From Prof. Anton Marty. ^ : 

Cober dss Verhiltnis ron Grammatik und Log4. Yon Anton Marty. Prag. 
1893. 8*. 


From Mr. Jwxnji Jamehedji Modi. 

Modi, J. J. Aatddio, and recorded instances of children haring been nourished 
by wolves and birds of pray. Bombay, 18S9. 8*. 

-Dante and VirAf, and Girdis and Klus. Bombay, 1892. 8*. 

-The funeral ceremonies of the Paraees, their'origin and explanation. 

Bombay, 1892. 8*. 
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Modi, J. J. The religious system of the Parsis. Bombay, 1893. 8°. 

-Cu cull in and Couloch and Rustam and SohrAb. Bombay, 1893. 8*. 

_The Persian MAr-nAmeh; or, The book for taking omons from snakes. 

Bombay, 1893. 8*.' 

From Mr. Alfred B. Moldenke. 

Babylonian oontract tablets in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Edited and 
translated by Alfred B. Moldenke. New York, 1893. 8*. 

From Prof. F. Max Milder. 

Rig-veda-suralillA: the sacred hymns of the BrAhmans, togethor with the com¬ 
mentary of SAyotyA&Arya. Edited by F. Max MQUer. 2d ed. London, 1890. 
4 ▼. 4*. 

Tbo GAtakaraAIA; or, Garland of birth stories, by Aryn SQra. Translated from 
tho Sanskrit by J. 8. 8peyer. London, 1896. 8*. (8acred Books of the Bud- 
dhiata, edited by F. Max MQUer, vol. 1] 

Address dollverod at tho opening of the ninth International Oongross of Oriental¬ 
ists, London, 8ept. 6, 1892. by Frederick Mnx MQUer, Prosldent of tho Con¬ 
gress. Oxford, 1892. 8*. 

An offering of sincere gratitude to my many friends and follow-labourers for their 
good wishes on tho first of September, 1893, tho flftioth anniversary of my 
receiving the Dootor’s degroo in tho Dnivorslty of Leipzig. [Catalogue of the 
prinolpol works published by Prof. F. Max Mtlllor, etc.] Oxford. 8*. 

From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Soienoes, Munich. 

Abhandlungon dor hiatorischen Clasao dor kflnlglioh bayorisohon Akadomle dor 
Wiaaonsohafton. Bd. xx. 2, 8, xxl. 1. MQnohon, 1893-96. 4*. 

Abhandlungon dor phllosophlsch-philologlsohen Class© dor kfln. bay. Alcad. dor 
Wiss. Bd.xlx.8, xx. 1. MQnohon, 1892-94. 4*. 

KurfQrst Maximilian I. von Bayern ale Goroildcaatntnlor. Fostredo gohalten am 16. 
Novomber, 1892 von F. v. Robpr. MQnohon, 1892. 4*. 

Erkennen, ETlobon, ErsohUesson. Festredo geholton am 21. Mfcrz, 1893, von 
M. Csrrioro. MQnohon, 1893. 4’. 

, From Prof. Bherhard Nestle. 

Marginal ion und Materiallon. Von Eberhard Nestle. TQblngon, 1893. 8*. 

From the Neuohatel Geographical Society. 

Bulletin do la Sociit«S neuohatoloiso do geographic. Tomo vi, 1892-93. Neuoha- 
tel, 1893. 8*. 

From E&cole des tongues orientates vivantes, Paris. 

Publications do l’Ecolo des lnngues orientalea vivantes. 3* sir. Vol. 7-10, 11, 
fasc. i, ii, 12, 13,16. 16, 18, 19. Paris, 1891-95. 8\ 

Contents, v. 7, Siaasot Namdfc. Traitd de gouvcrneroont, par Nizam oul-Moulk. 
Texte persan dditi par Charles Schefer. Paris, 1891. 8°. 

y. 8, Sams. Traduit par Charles Schofer. Paris, 1893. 8*. 
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v. 9, Histoire du sultan DjelAl ed-d!n Mankobirti prince do Khirerm par Moham¬ 
med en-Xesawl Text* arabe publid par 0. Hoodas. Paris. 1891. 8*. 
v. 10, Same. Traduit do l’arabe par 0. Houdas. Paris, 1895. 
y. 11, Chih-louh-koaob-kisng-yub-tchL Hlsloire gdograpjuque des seize royaumes. 
Ouvrage traduit du chinois pour U premiere fois ot annote par Abel Dea 
Michels. Faac. 1, 3. Paris, 1891-92. 8V * *, 

v. 12, Cent-dix lettrea grecquaa do Francis POeUe poblidea intdgralement pour la 
premiere foU d’aprda lo Codex Trirulriancs 873 avec traduction, notes et oom- 
mentairea par Emile Legrand. Paris, 1892. 8*. 
v. 13, Description topographique et historiqoe de Boukhara par Mobaramed Ner- 
chakhy, auirie de textes relaiifa i la TranaoxiaDe. Texts peraan pubild par 
Charles Schefer. Paris, 1892. 8\ 

v. 16, Lea Francis dans l'Inde, Dopleix et Laboutdonnais. Extraits du journal 
d’Anandara ngappoulld (1736-48). Traduit* do taooul par Julien Vinson. 
Paris, 1894- 8*. • 

v. 18, Zoubdat Kachf el-MamiUk. Tableau politique et administrate do l’Egypte. 
de la Syria et du Hidjiz sous la domination des sultans mamlodks du 18* au 
15* slide par Khalil ed-Dlhiry. Taxte arabe pubHd par Paol Baraisae. Paris, 
1894. 8*. 

v. 18, 19, Bibliographic oor<eone. Tableau Uttdraire de la Oorde, oontenant la 
nomenclature des ourragee pubUda dans os pays Jueqo’en 1890, alnsl qua la 
description et ranalyse ddtamdes dea prineapaox d’entre oes ourragee, par Mau- 
rioo Oouraat. VoL U 2. Paris, 1895. 8*. 

Contoaairede l’Eoole dea langues oriantalee rivanies. 1795-1896. Recueil da 
mdmoirea pubHd par la* profeaaeons da l'&oota. Paris, 1895. 4*. 


From Mestrt. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trdbner et Oo. 

Arabic chrestomathy in Hebrew characters, with a glossary. Edited by Hart wig 
HirscWeld, Ph.D. London, 1892. 8*. 


From the Wolf Peitcr Verlag, Berlin. . 

Die Hetitiechen Icscbriftec. Ein Versach ihrer Bntriflening nebit einec das 
weitere Stadium vorbeceiteoden, methodisch geordnoten Ausgabe. Ton F. E, 
Peiaer. Berlin, 1892. so. 4*. 


■ 
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From Rev. S. D. Peet. 

Tho American Antiquarian. VoL xv. 2-6, xvi, xvii, xviii, 1. Chicago and Good 
Hope, IU., 1893-95. 3\ 

From the Peking Oriental Society. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. iii. 3. Poking, 1893. 8\ 

From Mr. Jeejeebhoy Framjee Petit. 

The Dtoi-l-MatnC-i-Khrat; or, The religious decisions of the spirit of wisdom. 
The Pahlavi text, edited with an introduction, etc., by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana. Bombay, 1895. 8*. 

From the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 

Oriental studies: a selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Phila¬ 
delphia, 1888-1894. Boston, 1894. 8°. 

From Sis Highness Prince Philip of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

Cne mldaille commemorative de la fondation et do l'ach&vemont de la ville de 
Sultanijo, 1306-1313. Mdmoiro presents au Congr&s de numismatique de Brux¬ 
elles. Par Prince Philippe de Saxe Coburg ot Gotha. Bruxelles, 1891. 8*. 
Curioaites orientales do mon cabinet numismatique. II. Par Princo Philippe de 
Saxe Coburg et Gotha. Bruxelles, 1893. 8*. 

From Mr. P. L. Armand de Potter. 

The Egyptian pantheon: an explanatory catalogue of Egyptian antiquities col¬ 
lected and classified with especial reference to the religion and funerary rites 

of ancient Egypt, by Armand de Potter. New York. S\ 

From Prof. Francesco L. Pulli. 

C atalogo dei macoscritti Gianici della biblioteca razionale centrale di Firenze. 
Per Francesco L. PuUd. No. 1-4. Firenze, 1894. 8°. 

From the Geographical Society of Quebec. 

Transactions of the Geographical Society of Quebec. Vol. fl, no. 1. Joliette, 
1892. 8*. 

From the Geographische Verlagshandlung Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. 
Zeitschrift fur Afrikanischc und Ocoaniscbe Sprachen. Jahrg. i, Heft. 2. Berlin, 
1895. 8’. 

From the National Museum of Rio de Janeiro. 

Archivos do Muueu Nacional do Rio de Janoiro. V«l. tUL Rio de Janeiro, 
1892. 4* 
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From Dr. S. Roubin. 

A scroll of the law, supposed to have beon written by Maimonides. Bxplana 
tions by Dr. £. Roubin. San Francisco, n. d. 8*. 

From Pratdpa Chandra Roy and Sundari Bata Roy. 

The Mababharata translated into English prose. Pt. 1-4, 6, 33, 76-95, Calcutta 
1888-95, 8*. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

Mdmoirea de l’Acaddmie Imperials des Scienoes de St. Pdtersbourg. 7* b4t. Tome 
rxxviii. 11-14, xli. 4, 6. St. P&ersbourg, 1892-93. 4*. 

Bulletin de l’Aead. Imp. des Sci. de St P<Stersbourg. 5* s6r. Tome i, li, iii. 1 
St Pdlersbourg, 1894-95. 8°. 

Melanges asiatiques tirfe du Bulletin de l'Acaddmie_Tome x. 1. 2 . St. 

P^tersbourg, 1890-92. 8*. 

Piama N. F. Katanova iz Sibiri i vostochnago Tnrkestana. St. Petersburg, 1893. 

Yorsuch eines Wfirterbuches der Turk-Dialecte. Von Dr. W. Radloff. 6. Lief 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 

Die alttOrkiachen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Radloff. Liof. i, ii. St. 
Petersburg, 1884. 8°. 

Boitrage zur Keen miss des rossischen Reichs und der nngrenzenden Lander 
Aaiens. 4. Folge. Bd. i. St. Petersburg, 1893. 8*. 

Diagnoses plantarum novarum Aaoticarum. Fasa 8. Insunt stirpes quaedam in 
Japoaica detectee. Scripsit 0. J. Maximowicz. St. P6tersbourg, 1893. 8*. 
Bibliotheca Friodlandiana. Catalogus librorum impressorum hebraeorum in 
Muaeo Asiatico Imperialis Acad. Sci. Petrcp. asservatorum. Opera et studio 
Samuolis Wiener. Faac. 1. Petropoli, 1893. 4\ 

From the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, St. Petersburg. 

Sapiski Imperatorekago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva. Tome vL 
vii, viii. l. St Petersburg, 1892. 8°. 

Trudy vostochnago otdelenia Impen Russ. ArkheoL Obshchestva. Tome xxi. St. 
Petersburg, 1892. 8*. 

From Mr. Darab DasUir Pahotan Sanjana. 

The extant Pahlayi codices of the Nlrangistan. By Darab DasUir Peshotan San- 
jana. Bombay, 1894. 8®. 

The Pahlari text of the tflrangistan, wanting in the Indian MSS. and found in 
the Iranian copy TD. By D. D. P. Sanjana. Bombay, 1894. 8\ 

From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. / £ 
Abhandtungen dor philologisch-historischen Classe dor koniglichen sachsischen 
GesellschafWor Wissensdmften. Bd. xiii. 4-7, xiv, xy, xvii. 1. Leipzig, 

Berichte fiber die Vorhandlungen der kOnigl. sSchs. Gesollsch. der Wiss. Philo- 
iogisch-historische Classe. Bd. xliv. 3, xlv, xlyi. 1, 2. Leipzig, 1892-96. 8* 
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From His Majesty the King of Siam. 

[Tripitaka.] Phm . . . nai maflgalasamaja L6Q sirir&jasamapti dai 25 pi pari- 
pfirona. [Bangkok], Ratanakosin dar sak 112 [1893-94j. 39 v. 8*. See 
. above, p. ccxliv. V . . 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxvii, no. 884 ; xxix, no. 842, 980, 
989. Washington, 1892-95. 4’. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. VoL xxxiv, no. 630, 
664, 665, 843; xxxv, no. 844, 854; xxxvi; xxxvii, no. 856; xxxviii, no. 969r-972. 
Washington, 1885-1895. 8°. 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1891-1893. Washington, 1892-91 
8 °. 

Diary of a journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892. By W. W. 
Rockhill. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

Account of the Smithsonian Institution; its origin, history and achievements. 
Washington, 1895. 8°. 

Exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 
1895. Washington, .1895. 8°. 

Report of the D. S. National Museum, 1890-1893. Washington, 1891-95. 8 e . 
Proceedings of tho U. S. National Museum. Yol. xiv-xvi, 1891-93. Washington, 
1892-94. 8*. 

Bulletin of the U. S. National Museum. No. 39, A-K, 40, 43-46, 48. Washing¬ 
ton, 1891-95. 8*. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, viii-xii, 1836 m— 1890-1. Wash¬ 
ington, 1891-94. 8°. . 

Bibliography of the Chinookan languages. By J. 0. Pilling. Washington, 1893. 
8 ". 

Bibliography of the Salishan languages. By J. 0. PiOing. Washington, 1893. 8\ • 
Bibliography of tho Wakashan languages. By J. 0, Pilling. Washington, 1894. 
8°. 

Chinook texts. By Franz Boss. Washington, 1894. 8*. 

• An ancient quarry in Indian Territory. By W. H. Holmes. Washington, 1894. 

V 8". 

The Siouan tribes of the Bast. By James Mooney. Washington, 1894. 8*. 
Axchaeologic investigations in James mid Potomac valleys. By Gerard Fowke. 
Washington, 1894. 8°. 

The Pamunkoy Indians of Virginia. By J. G. Pollard. Washington, 1894. 8* 
Tho Maya year. By Cyrns Thomas. Washington, 1894. 8°. - 
List of the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology with index to authors and 
'^Objects. ByF.W. Hodge. Washington, 1894. 8*. 

. From the Editor, Maj. Richard C. Temple. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xxi. Iljxxit 1-7, 9,11, 12, xxiii, xxiv. Bombay. 

1892-95. <>! ■■■ V P 

From Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen. 

D&hiffromont des inscriptions do l’Orkhon el do 1’WnisseL Notice pr6Uminairo. 
Par Vflh. Thomsen. Copenhague, 1894. 8’. , 
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From the United Stales Geological Surrey. 

Monographs of the United States Geological Survoy. Vol. xvii-xxiv. Washing- 
ton, 1891-94. 4°. 

Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey, xi-xiv, 1889-90—1891-93. 
Washington, 1891-93. 8*. 

Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 82-86, 90-122. Washington, 
1891-94. 8®. 

Mineral resources of the United StateB. 1891,1892,1893. Washington, 1893- 
1894. 8°. 

Contributions to North American ethnology. Vol. vii, ix. Washington, 1890- 
93. 4®. 

From the United States Bureau of Education. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92. 
Washington, 1893-94. 8Y 

Bureau of Education. Circular of information 1892, no. 2; 1893, no. 1-8; 
1894, no. 1. Washington, 1892-94. 8". 

-Report of the committee on seoondary school studies. Washington. 1893. 

8 ". 

_Catalogue of "A. L. A.” library; 5000 volumes for a popular library, 

selected by the American Library Association and shown at the World’s 
Colombian Exposition. Washington, 1893. 8”. 

_Report on the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, with 

maps and illustrations. By Sheldon Jackson. Washington, 1894. 8®. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophised 
historische Classe. Bd. cxxvil-cxxxi. Wien, 1898-94. 8®. 

Register za Bd. cxxl-cxxx. Wien, 1894. 8°. 

From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Mittheilungon der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxxr. Wien, 
1892. 8®. 

From Prof. Albrecht Weber. 

Yodische Beitrfigo. Von Albrecht Weber. Berlin, 1894. 8*. [From Sitzungs- 
ber. d. Berl. Akad.] 

From the Family of Prof. WiUiam Dwight Whitney. 

Abu’l-KAsim Mahmfld bin 'Omar Zamahs'arL Al-Mnfawal, opus de re gram¬ 
matics nrabicum. Edidit J. P. Broch. Christianiae, 1859. 8®. 

Amara-Sinha. Amarakocha; on, Vocabulaire d’Amarasinha pnblid eo sansknt 
ayec nno traduotion franyaise par Loiseleur Lealongchamps. Paris, 1839-45. 
2 parte in 1 v. 8". 

Apastsroba. Dharmasdtra. Aphorisms on the sacred law of the Hindus. 
Edited by G. BQhler. Part 1, containing the text, Bombay, 1868. S°. 
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A rchivos do museu DaciODal do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. 1, l°trimeatre, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1876. 4®. 

Anfrccht, Th. De aceentu compositorum sanscrilicorum. Bonnao, 1847. 8°, 

-Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum sanscrilicorum postvedicomm quot- 

quot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adsorvantur. Oxonii, 1859. Para 1. 4*. 
Bartholomao, 0. Das altiranische Verbum in Formenlohre und Syntax. Mun- 
ohen, 1878. 8*. 

-Die Gdd&'g und heiligen Gebete des altiranischon Volkes. (Motrum, Text, 

Grammatik und Wortverzeichniss.) Halle, 1879. 8". 

-Sludien zur indogermanischen Sprachgescliichte. Halle, 1891. 2. Heft. 8*. 

Ibn BatQta. Voyages, texte arabe, accompagud d’une traduotion pax 0. Defrd- 
mery et B. R. Sanguinelti. Paris, 1853-59. 4 v., and index. 8°. 

Bell, Alox. Melville. English visible speech for the million. London, [1868.J 8*. 
Benfey, Th. Kurze Sanskrit-Graromatik. Leipzig, 1855. 8*. 

-Die perBischen Keilinschriften mit Uebersetzung und Glossar. Leipzig, 

1847. 8*. 

-A Sanskrit-Rnglish dictionary. London, 1866. 8*. 

-Yoilst&ndigo Grammatik der Sanskritaprache. Leipzig, 1862. 8’. 

-Weitero Bcitrige zur Brkl&rung.des Zend. Gfittingen, 1852-53. 16®. 

Bentley, John. A historical view of the Hindu astronomy to the present time. 
London, 1825. 8*. 

Bhartfharl. Sententiae et carmon quod Chauri nomine circumfertur oroticum. 

Bdidit Petrus a Bohlen. Berolini, 1833. 4°. 

Bhavabhflti. The Mahd Ylra Charita; or, The history of Rdma. Edited by F. 
H. Trithen. London, 1848. 8®. • 

Boehtlingk, 0. Die Declination im Sanskrit St Pdtersbourg, 1844. 4*. 

-Bin or8ter Versuch ueber den Accent im Sanskrit. St Petersburg, 1843. 

4®. [Bound with the above.] • 

-Die Uflddi-Affixe. St Petersburg, 1844. 4®. [Bound unth the above.] 

Bopp, Franz. Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrito-Sprache in kurzerer Fassung. 
3. Ausgabe. Berlin, 1863. 8®. • 

;-Vergleicbendo Grammatik des Sanskrit Send, Armenischcn, Grloohischen, 

LateiniBoben, Litauischen, Altslavischen, Gothischen und Deutschen. 2. 
Ausgnbe [mit Sach- und Wortregister, von Carl Arondt). Berlin, 1857-61. 
3 v. 8®. 

Bradko.P. v. Dydus Asura, Ahura Mazdd und die Asnrae. Halle, 1885. 8®. 
Brahmegupta and BhAscaro. Algebra, with arithmetic and mensuration. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Colebrooke. London, 1817. 4". 

BrQcko, Ernst Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute 
fur Linguisten und Taubstummenlebror. 2. Aufl. Wien, 1876. 8®. 

Castrdn, Alexander. Grammatik der Samojedlschen Sprachon. Heransgegeben 
von A. Sohiofner. St. Petersburg, 1854. 8®. 

-W6rtorvorzeicboisse aus don Samojedischen Sprachen. Bearbeitet von A. 

Schiefner. St Petersburg, 1856. 8®. 

Curtius, Georg. Zar Kritik dor neuesten Sprachforschung. Leipzig, 1885. 8*. 
Dapdi. The Das'a Kumdra Oharita; or, Adventures of ten prinoes. Edited by 
H. H. Wilson. London, 1846. 8®. 

Davids, A. L. A grammar of the Turkish language. London, 1832. 4*. 

YOL. XVL w . 
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Delbruck, B. Ablativ localis instrumontalia im AUindischen, Latoinischen, 
Griochischon und Deutachen. Berlin, 18G7. 8*. 

-Introduction to the study of language. Leipzig, 1882. 8*. [Bibliothok 

Indogennanischer Grammaukeo, Band 4.] 

Dipavamsa: an ancient Buddhist historical record. Edited and translated by H. 
Oldenberg. Loodon [Berlin], 1879. 8*. 

DuBoia-Roymond, F. H. Kadmus; oder, Allgemeino Alphabets. Berlin, 1862. 8*. 

Fick, August. Vergleichendca Wfirterbuch der Indogerraanischen Spraohen. 3. 
Anflage. Gbttingen, 1874-76. 4 v. in 3. 8 s . 

Gaedicke, CarL Der Accusativ im Veda. Breslau, 1880. 8°. 

Garcin de Tassy, J. 1L S. V. Radimens do In langae hindouslani. Paris, 1829. 4*. 

-Appondice aux Rudimens . . . contenant . . . des lettres hindoustanl 

original cs, accompagndes d’uae traduction et de fac-simile. Paris, 1833. 4*. 

[Bound with the above.) 

Geiger. Wilhelm. Uaudbuch der Aweatasprache. Erlangen, 1879. 8*. 

-OstlrSnische Kultur im Altertum. Erlangen, 1882. 8’. 

Geldner, Karl. Siudien zum Avesta. Strassburg, 1882. 1. Heft. 8". 

-Ubor die Metrik dos jilngeren Avesta. Tubingen, 1877. ,8 V 

Gildemeister, Job. Bibliothecae Sanskritao . . . specimen. Boanae, 1847. 8 V 

—-Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indiois loci et opuscula inedita. Recensuit et 

illustravit L Gildemeister. Fasciculus primus. Bonnae, 1838. 8*. 

Green, William Henry, A grammar of the Hebrew language. 2d ed. Sew 
York, 1861. 8°. 

HaU, Fiteedward. A contribution towards an index to the bibliography of the 
Indian philosophical systems. Calcutta, 1859. 8\ 

Hankol, .Hermann. Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Alterthum und Mittelalter. 
Leipzig, 1874. 8 8 . 

Hayden. F. V. Contributions to the othnography and philology of the Indian 
tribes of the Missouri valley. Philadelphia, 1862. 4 s . 

Hemacandra. Grammatik der PrAkritspracfcen. Herausgogeben, ubereetzt und 
eriautertvon R. Pischel 2. Theil. Halle, 1880. 8°. 

HUlobrandt, Alfred. Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer in seiner oinfaob- 
sten Form. . Jena, 1880. 8". 

-Varupa and Mitaa. Bin Beitrag zur Exegese des Veda. Breslau, 1877. 8'. 

Hitopadesa. The !•*, 2 1 . S' 4 , and 4 th books: containing the Sanskrit text, with 
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